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CASIMIR MARTI 


LE SOCIALISME ET LE MOUVEMENT 
OUVRIER A BARCELONE A LA CHUTE 
D’ISABELLE II’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Dans cet article nous nous proposons de dévoiler, autant que possible, 
les origines souvent trés cachées des opinions différentes et divergentes 
qui aprés la révolution de septembre 1868, lorsque le mouvement 
ouvrier pouvait s’exprimer librement, s’y sont manifestées. A cet effet 
nous devrons décrire le milieu ot le mouvement s’est développé 
pendant les années qui précédent immédiatement la révolution, aussi 
bien pendant les périodes ob on ne pouvait travailler que dans la 
clandestinité qu’aux moments ot le gouvernement avait une attitude 
tolérante vis-a-vis du mouvement. Or, il est indispensable de décrire 
de fagon globale quelques-unes des forces les plus importantes qui 
ont déclanché la révolution en question.” 


LE PARTI PROGRESSISTE 


L’attitude adoptée par le parti progressiste aux élections d’octobre 1863, 
et qui consistait a se retirer, attitude prise également aux élections sui- 
vantes de 1864 et 1865, fut un acte de révolte évidente et publique qui, 
a la fin, devait déclancher la révolution de septembre 1868. Le parti 
imita, avec cette attitude, qui annonce pratiquement la révolution, 


1 Cet article est un résumé d’un chapitre de l’ouvrage de l’auteur, Origenes del Anar- 
quismo en Barcelona, qui fut présenté comme thése doctorale a la Faculté des Sciences 
Sociales de l’Université Grégorienne de Rome, le mois janvier 1958, et qui paraitra au 
cours de l’année 1959 4 Barcelone, Editorial Teide. Une seconde partie de cet ouvrage 
sera publiée dans un numéro prochain de ce périodique. 

2 Le déclin progressif du régime monarchique sous Isabelle forme le sujet d’une grande 
étude de R. Olivar Bertrand, Asi cayé {sabel II, Barcelone 1955. La bibliographie se 
trouve aux pp. 415-417. Les lettres des hommes politiques progressistes que l’auteur a pu 
utiliser et qu’il a publiées a la fin de son ouvrage, sont d’un grand intérét. Cf., en outre, la 
riche bibliographic sur cette époque présentée par A. Ballesteros, Historia de Espana y de 
su influencia en la Historia Universal, T. VIII, Barcelone 1936, pp. 98 ss. 














2 CASIMIR MARTI 


celle du dernier des Horaces: ,,faisant semblant de se retirer, il assurait 
le succés de la lutte”! Dans la langue journaliste de ’époque on 
tachait ainsi de donner un ton de dignité classique a ce geste de dépit 
des politiciens progressistes. Avides de pouvoir ils ne supportérent pas 
la circulaire du ministre Vaamonde qui, comme chacun aurait pu le 
prévoir, commengait 4 réintroduire /’influence morale si connue de 
P’équipe au pouvoir sur les élections.” 

La dynastie ne sut pas se placer au dessus des maniements des partis. 
Aprés l’échec de 1863 de Union Libérale, dirigée par O’Donnell, qui 
s’était maintenu au pouvoir pendant cing ans, la reine Isabelle se 
passa encore des progressistes lors de la constitution de nouveaux 
gouvernements. Le manifeste du parti progressiste publié le 29 
octobre 1864, afin de faire connaitre les raisons de sa deuxiéme 
retraite, signale 4 quatre reprises les célébres obstacles traditionnels, 
expression employée par Olézaga aux Sessions du Congrés de 11 et 
de 12 décembre 1861, quand il parlait des camarillas et de P’influence 
des courtisans.® 

Il ne faut pas s’étonner de ce que le parti progressiste, porté toujours 
pour la monarchie constitutionnelle, voyant la reine se livrer incon- 
ditionnellement aux mains des modérés, s’approcha des positions du 
parti démocratique, antimonarchiste au fond, afin de s’opposer aux 
attaques de la réaction. 

Les progressistes ne se proposaient de combattre que la dynastie, 
tandis que les démocrates s’apprétaient 4 combattre la monarchie 
elle-méme. Le pacte explicite entre les deux partis fut scellé d’abord 
4 Ostende, le 16 aout 1866, aprés les essais révolutionnaires du Général 
Prim pendant les mois de janvier et juin de cette méme année, qui 
échouérent — et puis, 4 Bruxelles, le 30 juin 1867, avant l’insurrection 
du mois d’aott de la méme année, qui n’eut également pas de résultat. 
La clause, qui soumettait vaguement 4 la décision d’une Assemblée 
constituante, élue par suffrage universel, la question constitutionnelle, 
d@opter pour la monarchie ou pour la république, permit aux deux 
partis d’adopter ces communes résolutions, sans porter préjudice a 
leurs principes respectifs.4 


1 L’expression figure dans un article du journal progressiste de Madrid, La Iberia, ot l’on 
tente de justifier la décision du parti progressiste de ne pas participer aux élections de 1863. 
Voir cet article dans le journal progressiste de Barcelone, La Corona, 11 septembre 1863, 
No. 410, p. I. 

2 Olivar Bertrand, 0.c., pp. 83, 102, 113, 146-147 et 169, fait mention des manipulations 
électorales auxquelles le gouvernement a recours 4 plusieurs reprises. 

3 Thid., p. 107, n. 29. 

4 Ibid., pp. 156 et 172. Cf., en outre, son ouvrage El caballero Prim, v. II, Barcelone 
1952, pp. 211 et 223. 
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LE SOCIALISME ET LE MOUVEMENT OUVRIER 3 


LE PARTI DEMOCRATIQUE 


S’il est vrai qu’on doit attribuer au parti progressiste en général, et 
plus spécialement a Prim, la direction effective des forces qui déclan- 
chérent la chute d’Isabelle II et consacrérent l’entrée des milieux 
populaires sur la scéne politique moyennant le suffrage universel 1, le 
parti démocratique nous intéresse dans cette étude, parce qu’il se 
trouvait le plus prés de ce secteur de la classe ouvriére qui fit son 
apparition dans la vie publique de l’époque avec les manifestations 
dun vrai mouvement: presse, congrés, programme d’aspirations de 
classe, etc. 

Le fait qu’il y avait plusieurs courants dans le parti démocratique 
était devenu évident depuis la dispute de 1860 entre J. M. Orense, 
Marquis d’Albaida, et Fernando Garrido, au sujet d’une attaque 


Y 


personnelle du premier contre celui-ci 4 propos du socialisme,? ce 

qui provoqua la soi-disant ,,Declaracidn de los Treinta”. Cette 

déclaration des premiers hommes du parti démocratique laissait la 
q 


N 


possibilité aux membres du parti de s’attacher 4 n’importe quels 
principes sociaux ou économiques, et restreignait les dogmes du parti 
au domaine exclusivement politique.® 

Les oppositions qu’il y avait entre ces divers courants dans la démo- 
cratie acquirent une acuité particuliére au printemps de 1864, lors- 
que Pi y Margall, devenu le directeur de La Discusion depuis le 1er 
avril de cette méme année, publia dans cette revue son article ,,La 


1 La révolution de septembre 1868 a été réalisée sous la devise: ,, Viva la soberania nacional!” 
Cf. les bans des différentes ,,juntas revolucionarias” rassemblés par D, M. M. Lara, El 
Cronista de la Revolucion espafiola de 1868, Barcelone 1869. Les problémes juridiques 
posés par la ,,constitutionnalisation” progressive de la monarchie absolue en France et en 
Espagne ont été différents, d’accord avec la tradition du droit politique dans chacun de 
ces deux pays. Cf. sur ce sujet Luis Diez del Corral, El liberalismo doctrinario, Madrid 
1945, pp. 62-68 et 460-463. 

2 Cf. Eugenio Garcia Ruiz, La democracia, el socialismo y el comunismo, segun la 
filosofia y la historia, Madrid 1861; et Francisco Caravaca, Pi y Margall, Barcelone 1935, 
pp. 58 et 59. Cf. aussi le journal démocratique de Madrid, La Discusion, 26 mai 1864, 
no. 2585, p. 3. 

3 Cette déclaration était: ,,Los que suscriben declaran que consideran como demécratas 
indistintamente a todos aquellos que, cualesquiera que sean sus opiniones en filosofia 
y en cuestiones econdmicas y sociales, profesen en politica el principio de la personalidad 
humana, o de las libertades individuales, absolutas e ilegislables, y del sufragio universal, 
asi como los demas principios politicos fundamentales consignados en el programa 
democratico”. Cf. Eugenio Garcia Ruiz, o0.c., p. 191. 

Ce débat et la déclaration conclusive ont donné lieu 4 quatre publications sur le socialisme. 
Partent d’un point de vue strictement libéral, E. Garcia Ruiz, o.c.; Ceferino Tresserra, 
éLos anarquistas, los socialistas y los comunistas, son democratas?, Barcelone 1861; et 
Adolfo Joarizti, Los progresistas, los demdcratas y los individualistas, Madrid 1861, 
et d’un point de vue socialiste, Fernando Garrido, E] socialismo y la democracia ante sus 
adversarios, Londres 1862. 
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propiedad”,! qui marqua le commencement de la célébre polémique 
entre Castelar et lui. 


LE COURANT SOCIALISTE 


L’orientation de Pi y Margall est déja suffsamment mise en évidence 
dans son livre La reaccion y la revolucidn, publié en 1854. On lit dans 
sa premiére page: ,,Notre révolution n’est pas purement politique, elle 
est sociale.” * D’aprés lui, la réforme a laquelle la société devait étre 
soumise, ne devait pas se borner au seul aspect ,,formel” et extrinséque? 
d’un changement du systeme gouvernemental ou d’une certaine 
amplification du suffrage, mais elle devait toucher la base méme de la 
société: "économie. 

La place éminente qui devait étre occupée par le probleme économi- 
que dans les buts du parti démocratique est signalée dans des termes 
pas trop directes dans la déclaration des intentions publiée par la 
nouvelle rédaction de La Discusién dans le numéro d’avril 1864.5 I] 
y a deux sortes de raisons, d’aprés Pi y Margall, pour lesquelles le 


1 La Discusion, 22 avril 1864, no. 2557, p. I. 
2 F. Pi y Margall, La reaccién y la revolucién, Madrid 1854, p. 3. Il y a une autre édition a 
Barcelone, 1928, par La Revista Blanca. 
3 Pi y Margall n’emploie pas encore ces épithétes dans l’ouvrage cité qui date de 1854. 
Ultérieurement, au cours de la polémique avec Castelar, il écrira dans son article: g Somos 
socialistas?, dans La Discusion, 17 mai 1864, no. 2577, p. 1: ,,Las [réformes] politicas 
apenas afectan mas que la vida exterior de los pueblos; las sociales afectan su vida intima.” 
4 F, Pi y Margall, La reaccion y la revolucién, o.c., p. 204, écrit: ,,[...] para fundarla 
[la nouvelle société] no sdlo es necesario acabar con la actual organizacién politica, sino 
también con la econdémica; [...] es indispensable, no ya reformar la nacién, sino cambiar la 
base.” Et 4 la p. 229: ,,La revolucién es hoy tan social como politica. Se propone reformar 
las naciones no sdlo en su organismo, sino también en lo que las constituye esencialmente. 
He dicho ya que tiende a la destruccién del poder [cf. pp. 202 et 203], a la celebracién de 
un contrato. Todo contrato es un acto de justicia conmutativa; la justicia conmutativa, del 
dominio de la economia. La revolucién se compromete, por lo tanto, a armonizar las 
fuerzas econdmicas, 0 lo que equivale a lo mismo, a resolver el oscurisimo problema 
[du travail et du capital].” Dans ce livre on ne parle qu’accidentellement de l’économie, 
parce que, comme dit l’auteur (pp. 94, 193, 229 et 349), les questions spécifiquement 
économiques auraient du étre traitées dans un troisitme volume qui jamais ne fut publié. 
Cette maniére de voir le probléme social et le probléme politique coincide, pour l’essen- 
tiel, avec celle des socialistes italiens Ferrari et Pisacane, contemporains de Pi y Margall. 
Leur pensée et l’influence de Proudhon sur eux ont été étudiées par Franco della Peruta, 
I] socialismo risorgimentale di Ferrari, Pisacane e Montanelli, dans Movimento Operaio 
(Milano) [1956], pp. 3-41. 
5 | [La démocratie] ha de llevar su pensamiento y su mano no solo a la constitucién del 
poder, sino también a todos y cada uno de los ramos de la administracién publica; no 
solo a la administracion, sino también a las leyes criminales y civiles y al orden de relaciones 
que establece entre los hombres el cambio de servicios y productos. Los problemas de 
que antes se ha hablado versan principalmente sobre este orden de relaciones.” De 
Particle Nuestra conducta politica, dans La Discusion, 1 avril 1864, no. 2538, p. 1. 
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champ économique est un élément essentiel de la révolution poussée 
par le parti démocratique: des raisons historiques et des raisons 
philosophiques. 

Historiquement, dans les luttes politiques ,,les classes victorieuses 
éprouvent le besoin de désarmer les vaincus, leur enlevant labase dupou- 
voir: la richesse”.! Se référant auxrévolutions du XIX siéclelui-méme, Pi 
y Margall affirme que la classe bourgeoise (jusqu’en 1868 appelée infailli- 
blement ,,classe moyenne”), 4 la suite des réformes économiques aux- 
quelles elle a soumis la noblesse et le clergé, a entrepris sa ,,révolution 
sociale”, d’ailleurs 4 son propre profit. La révolution poussée par le 
parti démocratique tient tout simplement 4 augmenter le nombre des 
bénéficiaires, 4 émanciper les classes salariées autant au point de vue 
politique que social, et 4 leur faire place ,,au banquet de la vie” *, ce 
qui a des répercussions économiques indubitables, 

Dans le domaine de la philosophie une des idées fondamentales de 
Pi y Margall est celle de ’autonomie. Cette idée résume, d’une part, 
son attitude profondément rationaliste vis-a-vis de l’ensemble des 
problémes humains: |’étre humain se suffit ® et il est libre de toute 
soumission 4 toute sphére transcendante. D’un autre cété, dans cette 
conception rationaliste de l’existence humaine, l’autonomie de ’homme 
se dédouble: l’autonomie de lindividu existe ainsi que celle de la 
collectivité; chacune d’elles avec son propre espace inviolable. 

Le domaine de l’autonomie individuelle comprend ,,les actes de la vie 
individuelle, [...] les manifestations de la pensée et de la conscience, 
[...] la manifestation de l’étre intérieur”.* Chaque personne humaine, 
voila le sujet de ces droits 4 la vie et de cette liberté de conscience, de 
pensée et d’expression. Ces droits personnels sont absolus, inaliénables 
et inviolables par quelque puissance humaine que ce soit. 

Les actes de la vie sociale, c’est a dire, [...] tous les actes qui 
concernent la propriété, l’échange, l’organisation du pouvoir et l’ad- 
ministration des intéréts généraux” ®, voila le domaine de ’autonomie 
collective. La collectivité, considérée par Pi y Margall non comme un 
simple étre moral, mais comme un étre authentique et réel, ,,qui pense, 


1 F, Pi y Margall, La revolucién actual y la revolucién democratica, dans La Discusion, 
1 avril 1864, no. 2538, p. I. 

2 F, Pi y Margall, ibid., p. 2. 

3 F, Pi y Margall, Principios, dans La Discusién, 8 avril 1864, no. 2545, p. 1. Cf. aussi les 
affirmations positives de La reaccion y la revolucion: ,,La ciencia moderna ha reconocido 
en nosotros [...] que somos la fuente de toda certidumbre y de todo derecho” (p. 200). 
»f1omo sibi Deus, ha dicho un filésofo aleman: el hombre es para si su realidad, su derecho, 
su mundo, su fin, su Dios, su todo [...]” (p. 202). 

4 F. Pi y Margall, Las libertades econédmicas, dans La Discusién, 13 avril 1864, no. 2549, 
pet: 

5 Tbidem, 
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qui sent et qui agit” +, doit avoir la compétence d’agir dans ce domaine. 

Contre la tendance strictement libérale qui congoit l’économie comme 
dominée par des lois fatales tout a fait au dela de n’importe quelle 
ingérence juridique positive — tendance qui consiste 4 ériger, sur le 
terrain économique, le ,,sauve qui peut” pratiquement comme principe 
de gouvernement ? — Pi y Margall proclame la légitimité de l’inter- 
venition de Etat ,,par des institutions et des lois” *, parce que, 
d’aprés lui, ’Etat est le dépositaire et le sujet des droits collectifs, 
sans pouvoir en exclure les autres collectivités.* 

En conséquence, une révolution exclusivement politique devient 


1 Tbidem. — Il n’y a pas de doute que sur ce point depuis l’époque de La reaccién y la 
revolucién, 1854, jusqu’a 1864, la pensée de Pi y Margall évolue considérablement ce que 
nous ne ferons ici que signaler. D’aprés sa propre confession, c’est la découverte que les 
étres collectifs existent réellement qui a déclanché cette évolution. [Cf. F. Pi y Margall, 
Las cartas del Sr. Rivero, dans La Discusion, 26 mai 1864, no. 2585.] — La reaccion y la 
revolucién est dominée par l’idée proudhonienne de la souveraineté de individu, abso- 
lument ingouvernable; tout pouvoir est absurde (pp. 202-204). Cette orientation était 
encore celle de Pi y Margall en 1857 (cf. la deuxiéme lettre de Nicolas M. Rivero dans La 
Discusién du 26 mai mentionnée, p. 2, ainsi que les reproches de La Democracia du 11 
et 14 juin 1864, nums, 136 et 138, pp. 2 et 1 respectivement. — Une étude complete de cette 
affaire devra tenir compte des articles écrits par Pi dans La Discusién de 1857, mentionnés 
par E. Vera Gonzalez: Pi y Margall y la politica contemporanea, Barcelone, Vol. I, 1886, 
Pp. 593-594). Vera y Gonzalez, tout en étudiant en détail le livre La reaccién y la revo- 
lucién (pp. 473-500) et qui reproduit textuellement l’article mentionné Las cartas del 
Sr. Rivero, ne parle méme pas de ce changement subi par Pi y Margall. —- Bien que dans 
le livre La reaccién y la revolucién, il affirme déja qu’il y a identité entre l’étre et Pidée et 
il formule le principe que ce qui est le général constitue l’essentiel de chaque chose — ce 
qui l’améne jusqu’a une valorisation trés poussée de l’espéce comme telle — son attitude 
est pourtant hésitante: il s’apergoit du danger que cette valorisation de l’espéce peut repré- 
senter pour la souveraineté de l’individu, et il ne cache pas qu’il hésite entre les deux 
théses qui sont antinomiques dans un certain sens. En somme, bien que l’idée que les 
sociétés sont des entités indépendantes, distinctes des individus s’exprime déja en principe 
dans le livre La reaccién y la revolucién de 185 4, il faut aussi avouer que dans la conscience 
de Pi y Margall, a cette époque-la, les théses proudhoniennes de la souveraineté de l’indi- 
vidu avaient un poids décisif. Voila la raison de ses doutes et de ses hésitations théoriques, 
manifestées dans le chapitre IX de l’ouvrage mentionné, et plus spécialement aux pp. 
244-247. — A propos du rdle assigné a l’espéce humaine d’aprés les idées que l’auteur a sur 
le progrés et la révolution, cf. tout le chapitre II, spécialement les pp. 88-91; en plus les 
pp. 66 et 68. 

? F, Pi y Margall, ¢Somos socialistas?, dans La Discusién, 17 mai 1864, no. 2577, p. I. 
3 Cf. lentrefilet polémique contre le journal de Castelar La Democracia, dans La Dis- 
cusion, 22 mai 1864, no. 2582, p. 2. 

4 Ibidem. Il écrit par exemple: ,,[...] la libertad econdémica debe estar regularizada y 
subordinada al interés colectivo. E] Estado debe ser, no sdlo la garantia, sino la realizacién 
del derecho. Mientras el derecho no sea una realidad, ¢cémo ha de garantirlo el Estado? 
Y el derecho, ¢cémo se realiza en las sociedades, sino por instituciones y leyes?”. — L’Etat, 
dans l’ordre concret, réalise la société ,,substantive”; cf. l’entrefilet de La Discusién, 
26 mai 1864, no. 2585, p. 3: ,,Nosotros derivamos la idea que del Estado tenemos de la 
realidad y substantividad de las sociedades,” 
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tout a fait inimaginable: |’Etat ne peut pas se désintéresser des pro- 
blémes économiques qui constituent, en grande partie, ,,la sphére 
d’activité de ’autonomie des sociétés”.1 

Néanmoins, le domaine de l’activité de Etat reste théoriquement 
borné par l’autonomie de l’individu, aussi consistente et aussi valable 
que celle de la collectivité.? Pi y Margall se déclare ennemi d’,,une 
sorte de panthéisme social et politique” dans lequel l’Etat absorbe 
complétement l’individu.? En plus de son indépendence générique 
dans ce domaine de son autonomie individuelle, il reconnait le droit 
de propriété de Pindividu aux fruits de son travail, et, quant a la 
propriété de terres, soutenant méme qu’elle se trouve soumise 4 la 
collectivité, qui ,,a le droit de la légiférer, de la reformer et de l’adapter 
a la maniére de sentir et d’étre, aux successives nécessités de la vie’’,4 
il affirme en méme temps que la terre doit étre ,en possession de 
Pindividu’’.> 

En résumant, le socialisme de Pi y Margall pourrait étre caractérisé 
d’aprés son principe fondamental de |’entité indépendante des étres 
collectifs.6 Ce ,,réalisme social” établit la base des droits de la collec- 
tivité, voire de |’Etat, sur l’économie. L’autonomie de la collectivité 
— de l’Etat — dans sa propre sphére qui enferme les relations économi- 
ques, introduit le droit, l’ordre juridique dans le domaine de l’écono- 
mie 7 et y consacre définitivement intervention de l’Etat. Voila les 
idées socialistes que Pi y Margall exposa dans La Discusién, en polé- 
mique contre Castelar. Comme nous aurons encore l’occasion de 
constater par la suite, la polémique sur le socialisme entre Pi y Margall 
et Castelar ne se borna pas a exprimer la différence d’estimations 
personnelles entre ces deux hommes politiques, mais ce fut plutét un 


1 Selon l’article A La Democracia, dans La Discusién, 25 mai 1864, no. 2584, p. I., y sont 
comprises: ,,1°, la constituciédn del poder publico; 2°, la regularizacién de las fuerzas 
econdmicas; 0 sea, la determinacion de las relaciones creadas por la propiedad, cl trabajo 
y el cambio.” 

2 ,,Ambas igualmente legitimas, ambas igualmente necesarias”, écrit-il de l’autonomie 
individuelle et de l’autonomie collective. F. Pi y Margall, Las libertades econémicas, dans 
La Discusi6én, 13 avril 1864, no. 2549, p. I. 

3 F, Pi y Margall, ¢Somos socialistas?, dans La Discusion, 17 mai 1864, no. 2577, p. I. 

4 F. Pi y Margall, La propiedad, dans La Discusién, 22 avril 1864, no. 2557, p. I. 

5 Tbidem. 

6 importance de ce principe apparait dans tout ce que Pi y Margall a écrit dans le 
journal La Discusién pendant l’année 1864. Dans un entrefilet du 20 mai 1864, no. 2580, 
p. I, on peut lire: ,,Por socialismo, en su acepcidn lata, se entiende la teoria que, teniendo 
por objeto la organizacién social, se funda en el reconocimiento previo de la sociedad 
como ser real, sustantivo y organico con todos los individuos que lo constituyen.” 

7 Cf. larticle de F. Pi y Margall, ¢Somos socialistas?, dans La Discusion, 17 mai 1864, 
no. 2577, p. 1. Et, par sa remarquable fidélité a l’esprit de Pi y Margall, celui de J. Rodri- 
guez y Morales, ¢Qué es la reaccidn? ¢Qué es la revolucién?, dans La Discusion, 
7 mai 1864, no. 2569, p. I. 
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nouveau témoignage, plus convainquant si on veut, des différences 
profondes qu’il y avait entre les deux courants qui existaient dans le 
parti démocratique depuis quelques années.! 


LE COURANT INDIVIDUALISTE 


Emilio Castelar et ceux qui avaient une opinion contraire 4 celle de 
Pi y Margall prennent déja dans les colonnes de La Democracia 
comme point de départ les prémisses de l’école liberale. La valeur 
supréme de homme c’est la liberté. Les lois qui régissent la société 
humaine ,,ne sont dans leur base et dans leur forme, que les lois 
mémes de la nature. La loi caractéristique de la nature [...] c’est la 
liberté”.? 

L’Etat, simple tuteur de l’ordre et de la liberté, viole les limites de son 
rdle lorsqu’il empéche, par son ingérence, le libre jeu des forces en 
n’importe quel domaine. Le domaine de l’économie est, conséquem- 
ment, un terrain clos ot régne la ,,spontanéité sociale”.® 

On trouve chez ces libéraux une foi aveugle en cette spontané¢ité. Les 
forces qui s’engagent sur le champ économique, n’ayant pas d’obstacles 
qui empéchent leur libre expansion, seront celles qui devront créer un 
ordre économique acceptable et celles qui, 4 la fin, déclancheront 
Yamélioration de la condition des classes salariées.4 A celles-ci, la 
démocratie leur offre, comme instrument de libération, la liberté 
d’association.® 


1 Cf. n. 4, p. 9 de cet article. 

2 Emilio Castelar, El socialismo y la democracia, dans son journal La Democracia, 
26 mai 1864, no. 123, p. I. 

3 Cf. lentrefilet polémique de La Democracia, 22 mai 1864, no. 120 p. 2, ot l’on accuse 
le socialisme d’,,absolutista”, parce qu’il est porté pour ,,la negacién de la propiedad 
natural [...]; la organizacion del trabajo por el Estado [...]; la tasa de los salarios [...]; 
los medios de evitar la libre concurrencia [...]”. ,,El colega [c.-a.-d., La Discusién] no 
confia en la espontaneidad social.” - Ceferino Tresserra, dans sa brochure ¢ Los anarquistas, 
los socialistas y los comunistas, son demécratas?, 0.c., pp. 73-74, exprime graphiquement 
Vidée libérale de l’Etat, en disant que des principes démocratiques ,,resulta un Estado 
insaboro, incoloro e inhedoro [sic!] en filosofia, en cuestiones sociales, garantizador sdlo 
de los derechos y de las libertades de todos.” 

4 Emilio Castelar, art. cit. n. 2, écrit: ,,El trabajador debe confiar en que la libertad 
majorara su condicion social.” ,,El bienestar material de los pueblos [...] es un problema 
que depende [...] de muchas relaciones. ¢Coémo se resuelve? Dejando en libertad todas 
estas relaciones, para que por su propia virtud traigan el mejoramiento de las clases que 
padecen.” ,,La democracia no puede ofrecer para resolverlo [le probleme social] mas que 
la libertad de pensamiento para que lo estudie; el sufragio universal para que arme de sus 
derechos al pueblo; la libertad de trabajo, la libertad de crédito, la libertad de cambio que 
ha de fundar grandes relaciones sociales; y sobre todo, la libertad de asociacién.” 

5 Du méme article: ,,La asociacién afiade fuerzas al obrero, le salva en las crisis econdmicas, 
le socorre en las enfermedades, le arma contra los intereses contrarios [...], fecundando la 
propiedad, producira indudablemente mafana, cuando tenga toda su latitud, inmensos 
beneficios al trabajo.” 
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Ce schéme d’affirmations, ot |’on remarque la liberté, en tant que 
formule supréme, ainsi que l’existence de certaines ,,lois naturelles” ! 
qui exigent que l’on écarte toutes sortes d’obstacles qui en empéchent 
la réalisation spontanée, permet 4 la fin l’anathématisation du socia- 
lisme. L’école socialiste nie la valeur supréme de la liberté et mécon- 
nait la valabilité des ,,lois naturelles”.? Elle veut, pour tout dire, 
établir ses arrangements artificiels et arbitraires” dans la société.® 


Cette polémique éveilla Pintérét des membres du parti dans tous les 
coins du pays. 

La division des opinions subsista, a travers toutes sortes de change- 
ment, méme aprés le célébre manifeste du 15 mars 1865, réprimé par la 
censure gouvernementale et publié loin de Madrid mais pas avant le 
mois de juillet de la méme année.’ Ce document, de caractére claire- 
ment individualiste,* bien que signé par toutes les personnalités du 
parti, hormis Pi y Margall qui s’était écarté de la politique,’ était 
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destiné a mettre fin 4 toute hostilité 4 l’intérieur de la démocratie. 
Cependant, il n’en fut pas ainsi. 


1 Du méme article: ,,La sociedad es un ser real, objetivo, con propia vida, con leyes tan 
naturales e inevitables como las leyes de la mecanica celeste [...]. las leyes sociales no son 
en su fondo y en su forma, sino las mismas leyes de la naturaleza. La ley caracteristica de 
la naturaleza humana [...] es la libertad.” 

2 J. Giiell y Mercader, El socialismo es la reaccién, dans La Democracia, 22 mai 1864, 
no. 120 p. 1., affirme du socialisme qu’il ,,es hoy una teoria [...] que, en mds o menos 
escala, atenta al derecho humano”; qu’il est un ,,sistema reglamentario de la sociedad que 
atenta a las leyes naturales en que ésta vive y se desarrolla”; et il le décrit comme ,,cl 
desconocimiento de las leyes naturales que rigen en todo.” 

3 Emilio Castelar, El socialismo y la democracia, dans La Democracia, 26 mai 1864, 
no. 123, p. 1: ,,Nosotros [les individualistes] queremos la sociedad con sus leyes naturales 
y divinas; vosotros [les socialistes] la sociedad con vuestras combinaciones artificiales y 
arbitrarias.” 

4 Cf. les lettres publiées par La Democracia et par La Discusién 4 propos de la polémique 
au sujet du socialisme, dans les numéros de mai et juin 1864. La Discusién du 30 mai, 1, 
II et 23 juin, publie des lettres d’ouvriers de Madrid, de Reus et de Valence qui demandent 
qu’on continue la polémique. - Anselmo Lorenzo, dans El proletariado militante, Bar- 
celone 1902, pp. 19, 33 et 34 affirme que l’assimilation des concepts exposés dans la 
polémique lui fut d’une grande utilité, ainsi qu’a d’autres internationalistes de Madrid, 
pour se préparer 4 recevoir le message de Fanelli. 

5 On peut le trouver dans le journal démocratique de Barcelone, El Comercio de Barce- 
lona, 9 jullict 1865, no. 361, pp. 1 et 2; et aussi dans le no. 491, 18 novembre 1865. 

® On y manifeste l’intention de ,,realizar el advenimiento del cuarto estado, del pueblo, al 
goce de los derechos politicos”, mais on y remarque que, quoique ,,la democracia aspira a 
resolver el problema social [...] declara que nunca desconocera ni mutilara los derechos 
inherentes a la personalidad humana”. On y présente l’un de ces droits, la propriété, 
comme ,,tan natural, tan legitimo, tan fundamental como todos los demas derechos 
individuales.” Cf. El Comercio de Barcelona, 9 julliet 1865, no. 361, p. 1. 

7 E. Rodriguez Solis, Historia del partido republicano espafiol, Madrid, v. II, 1893, 
p. 562. Cf, aussi Francisco Caravaca, Pi y Margall, Barcelone 1935, p. 63. 
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C’est 4 Barcelone spécialement que la discorde devint publique a 
occasion de la nomination des Comités local et provincial du parti, 
dans une réunion qui eut lieu sur la Place des taureaux le 5 novembre 
1865.1 Une intervention de Ceferino Tresserra, soumettant au vote 
une proposition qui devrait éclaircir les positions, avec l’acceptation 
par tous ceux qui étaient présents du manifeste du 15 mars, provoqua 
un vrai vacarme entre le secteur individualiste et le secteur socialiste 
du parti.” Malgré tout, on élit les comités prévus. Néanmoins, malgré 
les protestations de ces comités et de beaucoup d’autres éléments 
démocratiques, le vote se répéta quelques jours aprés ° et il parait que 
la nouvelle direction arriva 4 s’imposer. D’aprés l’organe du parti 
4 Barcelone, ceux qui furent élus dans la réunion de la Place des 
taureaux sympathisaient avec le socialisme.* 

Le mouvement ouvrier 4 Barcelone était bien loin d’étre absent de 
ces dissensions idéologiques, et il était en rapport avec les fractions 
nées dans le parti démocratique a cause de ces dissensions-la. 


LE MOUVEMENT OUVRIER BARCELONAIS 


Quand on examine la réalité de tout prés, on voit qu’il est peut-étre 
exagéré d’employer le terme de mouvement au sujet des activités de 
la classe ouvriére, aux temps qui précédérent la chute d’Isabelle II. Il 
est vrai que le programme associationniste, présenté par ses organes 


1 A Barcelone, l’organisation du parti démocratique se fit plus lentement qu’a Madrid. 
El Comercio de Barcelona du 4 décembre 1864, dans son article Otra circular révéle qu’a 
ce moment-la les comités et les reunions démocratiques en étaient encore au stade d’or- 
ganisation. - Nous manquons aussi d’une étude de la structure du parti démocratique qui, 
pour étre compléte, devrait étudier 4 fond l’influence, le programme et lorigine des 
sociétés secrétes, qualifiées grosso modo de ,,Carbonarias”, auxquelles appartenaient la 
plupart des militants démocratiques. - E. Rodriguez Solis, dans son livre Historia del 
partido republicano espafiol, vol. II mentionné; et E. Vera y Gonzalez, Pi y Margall y la 
politica contemporanea, Barcelone, vol. I, p. 412, nous apportent des données élémentaires 
a propos de l’existence de ces sociétés. Cette derniére référence nous décrit l’intervention 
des sociétés secrétes dans la révolution de 1821 4 Barcelone. — Il est trés important de lire, 
afin d’avoir une idée de tous les aspects qu’a ce probléme en Europe, le livre d’Armando 
Saitta, Filippo Buonarroti, contributi alla storia della sua vita e del suo pensiero, 2 vols., 
Roma, 1950 et 1951. L’Article d’Arthur Lehning, Buonarroti and his international secret 
societies, dans International Review of Social History, d’Amsterdam, (1956) pp. 112-140, 
ne se limite pas 4 analyser le livre en question de Saitta, ainsi que deux autres de Galante 
Garrone qu’on mentionnera par la suite, mais nous indique aussi une piste 4 suivre pour 
ce qui touche aux problémes de l’Espagne: le dossier des Archives Nationales de Paris, 
no. F. 7, 6684, qui est encore a exploiter. 

2 Cf. El Comercio de Barcelona, 7 novembre 1865, no. 480, p. 1. 

3 Les 19, 20 et 21 novembre. Les résultats de ces votes dans El Comercio de Barcelona, 
23 novembre 1865, no. 496, p. 1. Les protestations ont été notées dans les actes du scrutin, 
publiées intrégralement par le méme journal dans le numéro du 28 novembre 1865, 
no. 501, pp. 1 et 2. Les noms de ceux qui protestérent y sont notés, 

* Cf. El Comercio de Barcelona, 1 décembre 1865, no. 504, p. 2. 
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de presse et proclamé par le Congrés Ouvrier de 1865 comme la 
solution des malheurs qui pesaient sur la classe ouvriére, faisait preuve 
dune certaine conscience de classe, et formulait quelques buts a 
atteindre. Mais, d’autre part, la défense légale de s’associer qui pesait 
sur les ouvriers, ainsi que la crise qu’il y avait a l’Ateneo Catalan de la 
Clase Obrera — un instrument trés important du mouvement au point 
de vue théorique — devaient enrayer notamment tout essai de donner 
quelque cohérence et quelque élan aux aspirations de la classe ouvriére. 


LA LOI ET L’ ASSOCIATION 


Juan Ufia Sarthou et Praxedes Zancada nous donnent, dans leur 
ouvrages respectifs Las asociaciones obreras en Espaiia et El obrero en 
Espafia! une esquisse rapide sur |’évolution des lois qui ont trait a 
association en Espagne.* Depuis le décret des Cortés de Cadix, du 
8 juin 1813, dans lequel on déclarait les professions libres et les réglé- 
mentations corporatives périmées, jusqu’a la liberté d’association 
octroyée le 25 octobre 1868 par le Gouvernement provisoire issu de la 
révolution de septembre, les associations ouvriéres ont évolué a 
travers une série d’alternatives de perte de prestige, de réhabilitation, 
de transformation en sociétés de secours mutuels et en coopératives. 
Les besoins de chaque période d’une part et le désir continuel de 
mettre en vigueur les idées libérales, abolutistes, coopérativistes, etc., 
ont marqué le rythme de cette évolution, qu’il faut encore étudier 
sérieusement non seulement dans son aspect national quand elle se 
réfléte dans la législation du gouvernement de Madrid, mais plus 
spécialement dans son aspect local, tout en tenant compte de l’insta- 
bilité 4 laquelle elle fut soumise 4 Barcelone — ot les sociétés ouvriéres 
se sont notamment développées — par l’autorité civile et militaire de 
la province. 

Bien que, d’aprés la loi, il n’y eat pas de liberté d’association entre 
1864 et 1866, nous savons par la presse ouvriére, El Obrero et La 
Asociacion,! que, grace au ,,régime de tolérance établi par le général 


1 Madrid 1900 et Barcelone 1902, pp. 296-300 et 121-154. 

2 Le livre d’A. Marvaud, La question sociale en Espagne, Paris 1910, s’inspire, en bonne 
part, de ces ouvrages. 

3 A. Gusart, dans El Obrero, 25 septembre 1864, no. 4, p. 26, Tarifa y Jurado, raconte la 
dissolution des associations en Catalogne en 1856 (aprés deux ans de progressisme). Une 
étude consciencieuse de ce theme, devra mettre au clair la portée des mesures restrictives, 
les différentes pressions qui en furent l’origine, etc. Un essai trés limité a été celui de 
Federico Urales, Resefia histérica del movimiento obrero espanol, dans La Revista 
Blanca, (Barcelone), le 1 juin 1926, pp. 22-26. 

4 El Obrero, dirigé par Antonio Gusart Vila, fut publié la premiére fois 4 Barcelone, le 
4 septembre 1864 et disparut dans le cours de 1866, probablement aprés la révolution de 
juin de la méme année, La date du 7 janvier 1866, donnée par J. Diaz del Moral, Historia 
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Dulce et a la bienveillance du gouverneur civil”, des associations 
ouvriéres d’un caractére public agissaient en fait 4 Barcelone.! Ce 
régime de simple tolérance obligeait les associations ouvriéres de 
vivre 4 la merci ,,du caprice de n’importe quel mandarin”.? On com- 
prend donc qu’il y avait constamment des pétitions afin de changer en 
régime légal ce régime de tolérance.® 

Comme conséquence des insurrections du général Prim en janvier et 
juin 1866, les réactions des autorités coupérent court aux espoirs 
d’arriver a un régime de liberté légale pour les associations ouvriéres 
et, avec la suppression de E] Obrero et de La Asociacion elle cachait dans 
Pobscurité la plus complete les vicissitudes du mouvement ouvrier 
barcelonais entre juillet 1866 et la révolution qui se déclencha deux 
ans aprés.* 


de las agitaciones andaluzas, Madrid 1929, p. XXV, et par M. Garcia Venero, Historia de 
las Internacionales en Espafia, Madrid 1956, p. 61, n. 2, comme celle de la disparition de 
El Obrero, est donc inexacte. La Asociacién de 10 juin 1866, no. 10, p. 130 renvoie a un 
article publié dans El Obrero du 13 mai 1866, no. 88, tout en polémisant contre lui. - La 
Asociacién fut publiée aussi 4 Barcelone, pour la premiére fois le 1 avril 1866, sous la 
direction de José Roca y Galés; on ne publia que quatorze numéros, jusqu’au 8 juillet 
1866. Tous ces numéros, sauf le numéro 2, du 8 avril, se trouvent 4 |’Institut International 
d@’ Histoire Sociale d’Amsterdam. 

1 Cf. A. Gusart, Nuestro objeto, dans El Obrero, 4 septembre 1864, no. 1 p. 2. — Dans 
El Obrero on trouve citées la société des tailleurs de pierres (Tarifa y jurado, 25 septembre 
1864, no. 4, pp. 25-27); des tisseurs de voiles (article de Ramon Cartan, ibid., pp. 27-28); 
des chaisiers (ibid.); des tisseurs de coton (entrefilet du no. 5, 2 octobre 1864, pp. 36-37); 
l’ancienne société des tisseurs (entrefilet du no. 60, 22 octobre 1865, pp. 348-349); et la 
coopérative La Propagadora del Trabajo (no. 62, 5 novembre 1865, p. 376). — Et dans La 
Asociacién la coopérative, déja citée, La Propagadora del Trabajo (no. 1, 1 avril 1866, 
p. 6; no. 3, 15 avril 1866, pp. 37-38); on parla avec éloge de cette coopérative au cours du 
Congrés Ouvrier de Barcelone, décembre 1865 (cf. le journal El Telégrafo, de Barcelone, 
25 décembre 1865, no. 360, p. 8790). Une autre coopérative est mentionnée aussi dans La 
Asociacion: celle des briquetiers de Tarrasa (no. 5, 6 mai 1866, pp. 62-63). 

2 Cf. Las asociaciones y la ley de asociacién, dans La Asociaci6n, 1 avril 1866, no. 3, p. 35. 
3 Cf. la lettre adressée au Président du Conseil des Ministres aprés le Congrés Ouvrier de 
décembre 1865, dans laquelle on réclame la liberté d’association, dans El Obrero, 7 janvier 
1866, no. 71, pp. 518-519. — Dans La Asociacién, 22 avril 1866, no. 4, pp. 46-47, on écrit: 
»5i el gobierno tolera las asociaciones, barrena la ley; si no las tolera, cada dia se descu- 
briran sociedades secretas y se dara motivo para que se hable y se comente sobre sonadas 
conspiraciones [...]”. On conclut avec cette affirmation de Lammenais: ,,¢ Queréis acabar 
con las sociedades secretas? Estableced una publica”. - On trouve aussi des allusions a des 
sociétés ouvriéres secrétes dans A. Gusart, Nuestro objeto, El Obrero, 4 septembre 1864, 
no. 1 p. 2; La asociacién productiva, ibid., 25 décembre 1864, no. 17, p. 130. Cf. aussi 
Varticle de Federico Urales, cité dans len. 3, p. 11. 

* Dans les déclarations de différents ouvriers 4 l’occasion du Congrés Ouvrier de Barcelone, 
en juin 1870, on trouve des données a propos de la vie associée des ouvriers. Elles sont 
pourtant trés sommaires et elles ne font que confirmer l’impzession qu’on a de la décadence 
du mouvement ouvrier immédiatement avant la révolution de 1868. Cf. les déclarations de 
Fornells, La Federacion, 23 julliet 1870, supplément no. 3, p. 5; de Ramon Sola, ibid., 
p. 6 et supplément no. 4, p. 7; d’Antonio Illa, ibid., supplément no. 4, p. 7; de Joaquin 
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L’,,ATENEO CATALAN DE LA CLASE OBRERA” 


Bien que-la vie des associations ouvriéres se développat en des con- 
ditions précaires, faute de garanties légales qui pourraient donner 
quelque stabilité 4 leur existence, il y avait une organisation culturelle, 
Ateneo Catalan de la Clase Obrera, qui par sa nature méme était 
appelée 4 jouer un rdle important dans le mouvement ouvrier mais 
a Pintérieur de laquelle il y avait des obstacles qui l’empéchaient 
d’atteindre ce but. 

Max Nettlau s’est probablement trop pressé quand il a comparé sans 
observer aucune nuance |’Ateneo Catalan de la Clase Obrera (fondé, 
d’aprés ses références, en 1861), au ,,Fomento de las Artes” de Madrid. 
Il est vrai que tous les deux accueillirent ces ouvriers qui, plus tard, 
devaient figurer comme des membres détachés de I’Internationale. 
Mais a en juger d’aprés les nouvelles publiées par El Obrero, ainsi 
que par les références d’Anselmo Lorenzo, le développement du 
Fomento de las Artes fut bien plus cohérent que celui de l’Ateneo.? 

Il nous reste une brochure éditée a occasion de certaines dissensions 
intérieures vers la fin de année 1864, ainsi que des nouvelles que 
nous donnent, au sujet de Ateneo, les publications El Obrero et 
La Asociacién, pour nous faire connaitre la vie de cette institution 
avant 1868. 

Le malaise intérieur eut son origine dans la décision prise par la 
direction de donner une plus grande étendue 4 la section récréative de 
l’ Ateneo. Cette décision, d’aprés les quarante associés qui protestérent, 
,entacha une corporation, dont le but principal a été et devait étre 
toujours l’éducation de l’ouvrier”.® 

L’intervention de la premiére autorité de la province, jugeant 
laffaire contre le Conseil de l’ Ateneo, remit, pour l’instant, les affaires 


Riera, ibidem; de Pablo Sampere, ibid., supplément no. 4, p. 8, et de José Rubau Donadeu, 
ibid., supplément no. 5, p. 9. 

1M. Nettlau, Zur Geschichte der spanischen Internationale und Landesféderation, dans 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, 1929, pp. II et 12. 
2 Sur le ,,Fomento de las Artes” de Madrid, cf. El Obrero, no. 8, 23 octobre 1864, pp. 
61-63; no. 11, 13 novembre 1864, pp. 85-86; no. 12, 20 novembre 1864, pp. 92-94; no. 13, 
27 novembre 1864, p. 104; no. 14, 4 décembre 1864, p. 111; no. 15, 11 décembre 1864, 
p. 120; no. 16, 18 décembre 1864, p. 128; no. 17. 25 décembre 1864, pp. 134-135; no. 18, 
I janvier 1865, pp. 140-141 et no. 21, 22 janvier 1865, p. 162. — Cf. aussi Anselmo Lorenzo, 
E] proletariado militante, v. I, Barcelone 1902, pp. 17 ss. 

3 Aclaracién de hechos que varios socios del Ateneo Catalan de la clase obrera dirigen a 
todos sus consocios y compatieros, Barcclone, le 20 janvier 1865, p. 4. Parmi les signa- 
taires on trouve Rafael Farga Pellicer et d’autres, tels que Jaime Balasch, Jacinto Pagés et 
Jaime Bogufid, qui participérent au Congrés Ouvrier de 1870 et y jouérent un role 
remarquable. Leurs activités ont eu beaucoup d’importance pour l’histoire de la Premiere 
Internationale. 
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en place.! Cependant, les désaccords entre le Conseil et les associés ne 
s’arrétérent pas 1a?, car il semble bien que ces désaccords touchaient 4 
des questions fondamentales. Certaines insinuations imprimées dans 
El Obrero font supposer que la direction suivait une ligne politique 
qui sympathisait avec le progressisme.* La documentation est in- 
suffisante pour nous permettre de voir précisément ot prenaient corps 
ces sympathies politiques. Antonio Gusart en vient a dire, dans un 
des articles de El Obrero, sans détailler plus, que l’orientation suivie 
par l’Ateneo contribuait 4 désunir les ouvriers et 4 étouffer l’esprit 
d’association, si enraciné dans la classe ouvriére du pays. L’accusation, 
prise littéralement, était véritablement grave: l’esprit d’association 
était un des distinctifs les plus chers au mouvement ouvrier barcelonais. 


LA PRESSE OUVRIERE ET LES IDEES ASSOCIATIONNISTES 


Antonio Gusart Vila, directeur d’ El Obrero, fut un personnage dont 
les caractéristiques individuelles nous sont, jusqu’a présent, tout a 


1 Ibid. pp. 14 et 15, et El Obrero, no. 21, 22 janvier 1865, p. 163. 
2 Cf. El Obrero, no. 28, 12 mars 1865, pp. 218-219; no. 26, 26 février 1865, pp. 201-202; 
et no. 27, 5 mars 1865, pp. 213-214. 

3 El Obrero du 23 juillet 1865, no. 47, pp. 139-142 réfute les accusations d’un article de 
La Corona (journal progressiste barcelonais) qui loue le procédé du Conseil. Un autre 
article d’ El Obrero, du 30 juillet de la méme année, no. 48, p. 151, fait allusion au sujet 
des problémes de l’Ateneo, ,,a celui qui, derriére la protection du titre ,,riche”, veut 
changer honorable et laborieux fils du travail en un outil pour réaliser ses plans usur- 
pateurs”. — Nous avons un indice assez clair de influence de l’élément progressiste a 
l’Ateneo Catalan de la Clase Obrera, dans la lettre que le Président provisoire de la 
commission de Fomento de cette corporation, J. Espalted, envoya le 20 janvier 1864 a 
D. Agustin Aymar, dirigeant progressiste barcelonais. Il lui faisait savoir que lui et 
D. Manuel Torrens Ramallé, également dirigeant progressiste, avaient été chargés de 
vérifier les comptes de l’Atenco. Il existe une lettre analogue, celle-ci signée par le Président 
du Conseil du Gouvernement, Antonio Doménech, du 9 janvier 1865. Ces lettres se trou- 
vent parmi les papiers d’Aymar aux Archives de la Bibliothéque Centrale de Barcelone, 
Ms. 1260. — Finalement, il y a encore deux autres données pour appuyer cette supposition. 
L’une d’elles pourrait bien étre une source d’information magnifique si on arrivait 4 
trouver les archives personnelles de D. Pascual Madoz. II s’agit d’une lettre de celui-ci a 
Victor Balaguer, du 29 Octobre 1862, dans laquelle l’expéditeur demandait au destinataire 
a propos de |’Ateneo: ,,Pourriez-vous me dire, quand vous aurez un moment de détente, 
ce qu’est l’Ateneo Catalan de la Clase Obrera, quelle est sa pensée politique, quelles idées 
économiques il professe, et quelles aspirations sociales il nourrit? Je suis intéressé, avec 
une certaine réserve, 4 connaitre votre opinion, que je n’attends également qu’avec 
réserve de votre part.” (On trouve cette lettre aux Archives de la Bibliothé¢que-Musée 
Balaguer de Villanueva y Geltra, no. 472, et elle est publiée par R. Olivar Bertrand: 
Asi cayo Isabel II, Barcelone 1955, p. 323, appendice documentaire no. 36.) — L’autre 
donnée est une lettre de Prim 4 Balaguer, du 21 septembre 1863, dans laquelle celui-la 
accuse réception du ,,titre et réglémentation de l’Ateneo de Obreros”. (Aux mémes 
Archives, no. 357. Publiée par R. Olivar Bertrand: El caballero Prim, Barcelone, vol. I, 
1952, p. 438.) 

4 Cf. A. Gusart, La oposicién, dans El Obrero, 12 mars 1865, no. 28, p. 219. 
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fait inconnues. Par contre, les quelques données que nous avons 4 
propos de son orientation politique, suffisent 4 nous faire comprendre 
le contexte ot il faut placer ses idées associationnistes, répandues par 
son organe de presse. 

Comme conséquence de la polémique au sujet du socialisme entre 
Piy Margall et Emilio Castelar, de nombreux démocrates de Barcelone, 
parmi lesquels Antonio Gusart, Jaime Tubau, Pablo Alsina, Fran- 
cisco Sufier Capdevila et les fréres Julio et José Rubau Donadeu, 
publiérent ensemble, le 10 juin 1864, un ,,Manifiesto a los demécratas 
espafioles”, ot ils déclarérent ouvertement leurs sympathies pour le 
socialisme, qui fait passer sur le terrain des fasts la liberté, proclamée 
seulement en droit par les démocrates (individualistes). ,,Nous ne 
pouvons pas accepter”, avouent-ils — ce qui semble pouvoir étre une 
phrase explicative de l’assertion antérieure —-, ,,que |’Etat n’ait pas 
lui-méme le devoir indispensable d’écarter tous les obstacles qui 
s’opposent 4 la réalisation de la justice dans tous les stades”.! 

Malgré tout, leur socialisme n’a pas sont point de départ dans des 
convictions théoriques définitivement acquises. Ils considérent que la 
polémique doit suivre pour que la lumiére devienne plus claire, parce 
que le théme n’a pas encore été résolu. Et ils se contentent de cette 
formule empirique: ,,L’action collective commence 1a ot I’ initiative 
individuelle n’est pas possible”. 

L’orientation démocratique-socialiste de Gusart, avec toutes les 
atténuations mentionnées, est confirmée, non seulement par son 
opposition générale aux consignes du Conseil de Ateneo Catalan de 
la Clase Obrera, mais aussi par le fait d’avoir été parmi les élus du 
Comité provincial du parti, 4 Barcelone, a la réunion de la Place des 
taureaux, le 5 novembre 1865. 

Cependant, son socialisme ne se montre qu’a petite échelle dans son 
activité de journaliste. Dans toute la collection de la revue, il se 
trouve, d’une part, seulement une légére allusion a lintervention 
désirable ,,d’un pouvoir supérieur et impartial” (I’Etat?) dans les 
conflits entre le capital et le travail, lorsque la situation se trouve dans 
une impasse;? et, d’autre part, une phrase qui, dans l’ambiance polé- 
mique que nous avons tracée, a toute la valeur d’une accusation. Les 
démocrates individualistes prétendaient, comme nous l’avons dit, que 
les malheurs des classes laborieuses se résoudraient de fagon spon- 
tanée si l’on laissait les forces économiques agir librement. Gusart 
affirme que ,,le caractére d’épouvantail” du mot socialisme est dai au 


1 On peut voir ce Manifeste dans le journal La Discusién 21 juin 1864, no. 2606, pp. 
rer 2. 
2 Cf. A. Gusart, El proletariado, dans El Obrero, 18 septembre 1864, no. 3, p. 18. 
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»nombre de ceux qui ont de l’intérét 4 ce qu’il y ait toujours des 
quantités de malheurs”.1 

On doit peut-étre chercher les raisons de cette sobriété dans l’am- 
biance de convictions solides et, sirement, dans le caractére tout 4 fait 
apolitique de ’hebdomadaire El Obrero. 

La revue de Gusart a un programme nettement associationniste. 
Déja dans son premier numéro se manifeste nettement la conviction 
que l’association est destinée 4 apporter de grands avantages 4a la 
classe ouvriére. L’association libre ,,doit contribuer 4 harmoniser et a 
refondre les diverses classes de la société”.? 

Le programme d’association poussé par El Obrero prétendait, en 
effet, apporter une solution au probléme des relations entre le capital 
et le travail. Le premier avantage de l’association était de donner 4 
lensemble des ouvriers réunis dans une collectivité, une force que, 
en tant qu’individus, ils n’avaient pas. Cette nouvelle force venait 
constituer un élément d’équilibre dans un monde ou la prééminence 
absorbante de la force du capital rend impossible la régénération du 
prolétariat.* 

Il faut pourtant noter qu’il ne s’agissait pas d’une force ouvriére 
collective organisée ou organisable pour déclencher une lutte violente 
contre le capital.4 La résistance au capital, la simple coalition congue 
pour se procurer certains fonds afin de soutenir les gréves qui, 4 un 
moment donné, pourraient faire plier la force des patrons, est con- 
damnée sans ambages.® ,,Si le capital employé pendant des périodes de 


1 Voici le paragraphe entier: ,,La palabra socialismo no es para nosotros mas que una 
palabra que demuestra hasta la evidencia un sinnimero de deformidades en el organismo 
social; y como hay muchos interesados en mantener tanta exhuberancia de males, de aqui 
el haber dado a esta palabra el caracter espantador que hoy tiene”. A. Gusart, La mendi- 
cidad y las teorias sociales, dans El Obrero, 4 juin 1865, no. 40, p. 51. — En outre, a 
Yoccasion de la mort de Jaime Tubau, A. Gusart loue les idées démocratico-socialistes. 
El Obrero, 19 mars 1865, no. 29, p. 225. 

2 El Obrero, no. 1, 4 septembre 1864, p. 2. 

3 Cf. tout l’article d’A. Gusart, El orden y las sociedades obreras, dans El Obrero, 
23 avril 1865, no. 34, pp. 265-266. ,,La asociacion”, écrit-il 4 la p. 266, ,,regula la potencia 
absorbente del capital y con la fuerza de la colectividad regenera al hombre.” 

4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. A. Gusart, La asociacion productiva, dans El Obrero, 25 décembre 1864, no. 17, 
p. 130: ,,Nuestra misién es de paz [...]; venimos a operar una revolucién en la marcha 
de las asociaciones obreras [auparavant elles étaient presque exclusivement sociétés de 
résistance], revoluci6n que cambiara de una manera progresiva las condiciones de esa 
lucha empefada entre el capital y el trabajo, y evitara gastos cuantiosos a entrambos 
contendientes [...]. Ese cambio se operara [...] sin costar una lagrima, sin conducir a 
ningun obrero a la desesperacion, ni a la miseria ; porque, modificandose las condiciones de 
la lucha, no ser preciso resistir de la manera ostensible que se ha hecho hasta la actualidad”. 
Cf. A. Gusart, Cuatro palabras a nuestros adversarios, dans E] Obrero, 27 novembre 


1864, no. 13, pp. 97 et 98. 
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résistance afin de conserver le salaire [...] avait été destiné a la produc- 
tion, combien autre ne serait la condition de l’ouvrier!” 1 On disait 
simplement que la juste répartition des salaires résulterait spontané- 
ment de l’équilibre des deux forces, le capital et le travail, 4 condition 
que celles-ci fussent mises dans des conditions de partis égaux.? Cette 
vague formule veut signifier, sur le plan concret, que les deux partis 
doivent tomber d’accord au sujet de certaines taxes et qu’ils doivent 
créer des commissions mixtes pour résoudre en justice les cas en 
litige.® 

Mais les bienfaits de l’association ne s’arrétent pas la. Le but logique 
vers lequel tend la ,,force collective” des ouvriers groupés, c’est la 
coopérative.* 

Bien que la coopérative soit présentée, avec la plus grande franchise, 
comme un idéal, dans le journal dirigé par Gusart il y manque quelque 
exposé plus complet du systéme coopératif, de son histoire et de ses 
avantages. Il n’y a pas de raisons de croire que cette absence soit une 
conséquence de quelques causes cachées, vu qu’au Congrés Ouvrier 
de 1865, convoqué par l’initiative de Gusart les 24, 25 et 26 décembre 
de la méme année, le théme de la coupérative était inclus dans le 
programme, et ce théme a constitué, en fait, un des points les plus 
importants. 

Le propos de Gusart était de propager, par ce Congrés Ouvrier, dans 
Yordre doctrinal, les avantages de l’association en général et tout 
particuli¢rement du systéme coopératif;* dans lordre pratique, il 
cherchait 4 donner une orientation cohérente aux organisations 
ouvriéres existantes, ainsi qu’a pousser la création d’associations ou- 


1 A, Gusart, La asociacion productiva, dans El Obrero, 25 décembre 1864, no. 17, p. 130. 
2 A. Gusart, El orden y las sociedades obreras, dans El Obrero, 23 avril 1865, no. 34, 
p. 266. 

3 Cf. A. Gusart, Tarifa y Jurado, dans El Obrero, 25 septembre 1864, no. 4, p. 26. Cf., 
du méme auteur, Cuatro palabras a nuestros adversarios, ibid., 27 novembre 1864, no. 13, 
p. 98; et l’article anonyme La situacién en Reus, ibid. p. 100. 

4 A. Gusart, La asociacién productiva, dans El Obrero, 25 décembre 1864, no. 17, pp. 
129-131. 

5 A, Gusart, Un congreso de obreros, dans El Obrero, 3 septembre 1865, no. 53, pp. 
229-231, publié également dans le no. 67, 10 décembre 1865, pp. 454-455. 

6 Voici les sujets de ce Congrés: 

1% - ¢Puede la asociacién redimir al proletariado, devolviendo al obrero Ia libertad de 
accién que le falta?, — En caso afirmativo, ¢cual es la marcha que deben seguir las socie- 
dades para evitar en lo posible el malestar de la clase obrera, ya que hasta la actualidad no 
han mejorado su situacién? 

29, - Las sociedades cooperativas, ¢qué ventajas reportan a los asociados y qué proba- 
bilidades tienen de buen éxito? 

3°. - éSeria conveniente establecer una federacion para cl mejor éxito en las operaciones 
y que sirviera de base a la marcha progresiva de las sociedades?”. Ibid. 
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vriéres 14 ot elles n’existaient pas encore, tout en propageant les 
coop€ratives.? 

Les renseignements 4 propos de ce Congtés auquel ont participé 
quarante sociétés ouvriéres,? sont trés limités. D’aprés information 
de la presse, on constate que le Congrés se prononca pout la liberté 
d’association, pour le principe de coopération et pour la fédération des 
sociétés ouvriéres,? tout en respectant leur autonomie.* En plus, on 
sait que parmi les assistants prédomina la tendance 4 exclure [’inter- 
vention de Etat dans le domaine de économie.’ Les journaux 
libéraux essayérent d’attribuer a ce fait une portée politique: les 
ouvriers, d’aprés eux, se déclarérent ennemis du socialisme.® El 
Obrero se borna a protester contre cette interprétation, mais il s’abstint 
de niet ce fait.’ 

Le Congrés décida, en plus, de faire parvenir 4 la Présidence du 
Conseil des Ministres une lettre pour demander la liberté d’association.® 


Le journal de José Roca Galés, La Asociacién, défendait cette méme 
pensée associationniste, bien que l’idée coopérativiste y soit exprimée 
avec plus de force, et de consistence, dans une langue dont le style et la 
grammaire sont bien plus clairs, et bien que l’inspiration politique 
soit trés différente. 

L’orientation politique de Roca Galés se montre également lors de la 
polémique de 1864 au sujet du socialisme. Dans une lettre adressée 4 
Castelar, le 31 mai 1864, il se déclare partisan des idées des démocrates 
individualistes qui s’opposent ouvertement 4 toute intervention de 
l’Etat sur le terrain de l’économie.® 


1 Tbid., p. 230. 

2 El Obrero, 31 décembre 1865, no. 70, p. 504. 

3 Tl s’agit peut-étre de reprendre la ligne de conduite de la fédération des sociétés attachées 
a la branche du coton, qui, en 1854, avait institué l’,, Unidn de Clases”, société qui, d’aprés 
les références de Juan Salas Ant6én, publiées par S$. Magalhaes Lima, en O Socialismo na 
Europa, Lisbonne 1892, p. 315, était au commencement bien puissante, mais qui s’affaiblit 
aprés de plus en plus jusqu’a sa disparition en 1868. 

4 La deuxiéme conclusion du Congrés est celle-ci: ,,Dicha unién [la fédération des sociétés 
ouvriéres] no perjudicara en lo mds minimo la autonomia social de las mismas, pues cada 
sociedad girara dentro de la érbita que ella misma se trace.” Cf. El Obrero, 31 décembre 
1865, no. 70, p. 504. 

5 Le journal El Telégrafo de 26 décembre 1865, no. 360, p. 8790, affirmait que ,,[...] 
salvo muy contadas excepciones, la tendencia general durante la sesién se inclind a 
resolver la cuestién llamada social por medidas eminentemente liberales, rechazando toda 
intervencién del Estado.” 

8 Cf. ibid.; et, en outre, El Comercio de Barcelona, 28 décembre 1865, no. 70, p. 503. 

7 El Obrero, 31 décembre 1865, no. 70, p. 503. 

8 Voir la lettre publiée dans El Obrero, 7 janvier 1866, no. 71, pp. 518-519. 

® Cette lettre a été publiée dans le journal La Democracia, 3 juin 1864, no. 129, p. 2. On y 
lit, par exemple: ,,Nosotros somos democratas; nada queremos del Estado sino lo que 
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Voila la tendance de La Asociacién. Les problémes concernant les 
difficultés entre le travail et le capital doivent étre posés dans un 
domaine exclusivement économique, et indépendant de celui de la 
politique. On pourrait résumer par ces quelques mots le programme 
idéologique de la publication. 

Cette formule renferme deux présuppositions. D’abord elle accepte 
comme un fait l’existence de ce qu’on désigne comme des ,,lois 
économiques”, une sorte de normes naturelles qui doivent étre 4 la 
base de l’activité économique. Ceci avec une confiance absolue qui ne 
manque pas d’un certain rationalisme. Dans la ligne de ces ,,lois 
naturelles”, le coopérativisme permet de régler sans violence les 
relations entre le capital et le travail,! et en exclut n’importe quelle 
intervention extra-Economique.? 

La deuxiéme présupposition est l’affirmation que |’Etat, dans le 
domaine politique, doit se limiter 4 assurer le climat de liberté qui 
permet la régne des ,,lois économiques” mentionnées.® 


En somme, la fraction de la classe ouvriére barcelonaise qui se 
manifestait avec les caractéristiques d’un mouvement, se trouvait enga- 
gée suivant son programme dans les chemins de l’associationnisme 
coopératif, encouragée ouvertement par le courant démocratique 
individualiste, parce qu’elle se trouvait étre d’accord avec le dogme 
fondamental des démocrates individualistes concernant la libre 
initiative et la libre concurrence en tant que lois naturelles du monde 
économique. 


naturalmente nos pertenece: los derechos [...]. Por eso queremos primero libertad, y 
luego, como consecuencia de ella, el mejoramiento moral y material de la clase obrera. 
Para lograr su objeto, creemos que lo mejor es la absoluta libertad de asociacién.” 

1 La déclaration d’intentions dans le premier numéro, est textuellement comme suit: 
,Queremos ver regulados ambos elementos de la riqueza publica [le capital et le travail] 
por leyes puramente econémicas, sin que jamds puedan tratar de equilibrarse por la 
violencia. Porque las sociedades cooperativas tienden a este noble objeto, por ello lo son 
[sic] de nuestros mas ardientes carifios.” La Asociacion, 1 avril 1866, no. 1, p. 2. Dans ce 
méme article, on dit des coopératives qu’elles sont ,,la ltima forma de la expresién cien- 
tifica de la asociacién obrera.” — Roca y Galés, dans son article De las asociaciones coopera- 
tivas comparadas con las de socorros mutuos y demas asociaciones obreras de Catalunia, 
dans La Asociacion, 22 avril 1866, no. 4, pp. 54-55, se prononce pour la solution coopéra- 
tive, vu la valeur intrinstque de cette idée méme et parce que cette idée peut s’imposer 
sans violence, sans ,,necesidad de perturbar en lo mas minimo el orden social.” 

2 La asociacion libre, auténoma, no intervenida, ha de resolver los grandes problemas 
sociales”. De la déclaration des intentions, La Asociacién, 1 avril 1866, no. 1, p.2. 

3 Las intervenciones sociales” — c.-a-d., les interventions de I’ Etat, cf. no. 6, 13 mai 1866, 
p. 71 — ,,han de ser cada vez menores, y el dia en que la asociacién individual esté sdlo 
limitada por el deber, ése sera el en que [sic] la asociacion alcance sus mayores beneficios” 
(ibid. p. 2). — L’article El proletariado y el pauperismo, signé par UN LIBERAL, manifeste 
sympathie pour Louis Blanc, mais il lui reproche que l’Etat soit ’organisateur du travail. 
Cf. La Asociacién, 3 juin 1866, no. 9 p. 101. 
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Cette méme orientation coopérativiste se trouvait favorisée en méme 
temps par le courant socialiste, sans que cela signifie, pour ceux qui en 
sont les partisans, que la formule ,,coopérative” épuise toutes les 
possibilités de résoudre le conflit qu’il y a entre le travail et le capital 
et de trouver la solution des problémes de l’ensemble économique. La, 
ou prévalait la tendance socialiste, on mettait de l’obstination 4 ne pas 
créer de divorce entre |’Etat et les problemes économiques, et 4 
présenter le probléme politique, pas simplement comme un probléme 
de forme de gouvernement, mais comme une question trés étroite- 
ment liée a la structure et au fonctionnement de l’économie du pays. 

Tous les indices semblent renforcer l’impression que le courant 
individualiste fut celui qui avait le plus d’influence sur ce que nous 
nous accordons a appeler le mouvement ouvrier antérieur 4 la chute 
d’'Isabelle II. Le témoignage de Roca Galés qui, dans sa lettre 4 
Castelar déja mentionnée, déclare qu’en Catalogne les socialistes 
forment une petite minorité,! peut sembler — et il lest, en effet — un 
témoignage intéressé. Cependant, l’orientation prise par le Congrés 
Ouvrier de 1865 et qui s’oppose a l’intervention de |’Etat, la sobriété 
de lorgane de Gusart lui-méme dans la manifestation de ses con- 
victions les plus intimes, ainsi que les affirmations d’une lettre de 
Rafael Farga Pellicer adressée 4 Bakounine en aout 1869, époque 
dune pleine liberté, corroborent l’affirmation de Roca Galés. D’aprés 
Farga Pellicer, il fallait méme ace moment — 1a propager ,,prudemment” 
le socialisme, afin de ne pas provoquer de scissions parmi la classe 
ouvriére; le socialisme n’était pas ,,aussi développé qu’on l’aurait 
désiré”, et la grande majorité des ouvriers n’était considérée que 
comme ,,susceptible” d’étre socialiste.? 

Tout essai de traduire ces impressions en des chiffres concrétes qui 
expriment la portée et la profondeur de l’influence de ces deux courants 
doit rester vain puisqu’on ne dispose pas de données élémentaires qui 
puissent fournir une suffisante garantie scientifique. I] en est ainsi, par 


1 Muchos creen”, écrit Roca y Galés, ,,que, porque en Catalufia hay el gran carifio a la 
asociacion, que ya todos somos socialistas. Es un error. Y no negaremos que haya algunos 
que lo son; pero muy pocos que lo son por escuela y principio; otros, y éstos son los mas, 
que aclarada la cuestidn dicen que son socialistas porque son amantes de la asociacién 
y sus derechos.” Cf, La Democracia, 3 juin 1864, no. 129, p. 2. 

2 Aqui el socialismo no esta tan desarrollado como fuera de desear; asi es que el Centro 
Federal [des Sociétés Ouvriéres, constitué en 1868] no ha decidido nada clara y terminan- 
temente respecto a este punto tan interesante.” ,,No obstante_ he de participaros con placer 
que la gran mayoria de los obreros son susceptibles de ser decididamente socialistas.” ,, Vos, 
querido amigo y correligionario, comprendéis con cuanto cuidado y con cudnta prudencia 
ha de hacerse esta importante propaganda, para evitar futuras escisiones que retardarian 
mas el triunfo de nuestra causa.” La lettre est publiée par M. Nettlau, dans Miguel Baku- 
nin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espafia, Buenos Aires 1925, pp. 45-47. 
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exemple, du nombre de la population ouvriére!, d’associations ou- 
vriéres qui existent a cette époque et du nombre de membres-ouvriers 
groupés dans chacune d’elles.* En tout cas, les précisions apportées 
dans les pages qui précédent, peuvent faciliter la compréhension de 
état dans lequel se trouvaient les ouvriers barcelonais qui regurent 
au commencement de 1869 le message de Fanelli, et de l’influence 
définitive exercée sur l’orientation du mouvement ouvrier de Barcelone, 
aprés la révolution du mois de septembre 1868, par le contact que Farga 
et Sentifidn eurent avec Bakounine au Congrés de l’Internationale 4 
Bale, en septembre 1869. 


1 Fernando Garrido, dans son ouvrage Historia de las clases trabajadoras, Madrid 1870, 
p- 749, nous donne une statistique des ouvriers industriels d’Espagne en 1861; et a la 
p. 767 une autre de la population agricole. Il s’agit de nombres d’une valeur scientifique 
imprécise, et qui ne sont donc pas trés utiles. Selon le rapport de Farga y Pellicer au Con- 
grés de l’Internationale 4 Bale (septembre 1869), le nombre des travailleurs de toutes 
les professions, associés en Catalogne aprés 1868, période de liberté d’association totale, 
était 7.081 (cf. ce rapport dans O. Testut, Le Livre bleu de |’Internationale, Paris 1871, 
pp. 135-140, et dans La Federacién, 2 janvier 1870, no. 23, p. 3). Les seuls ouvriers de la 
Jaine et du coton, localisés pour la plupart dans la Catalogne, étaient, selon Garrido, au 
nombre de 78.044. On peut soupconner, d’aprés ces données, que le nombre des travailleurs 
associés était d’une importance relative, puisqu’il n’atteignait pas 10% du nombre d’ou- 
vriers, aprés 1868. On s’imagine la petite importance numérique des associés 4 une 
époque de simple tolérance ou de véritables persécutions. 

2 Les statistiques publiées (p. e., Censo de la poblacién de Espafia, du 21 mai 1857, 
Madrid; Resultados generales del censo de la poblacién de Espatia, le 31 décembre 1877, 
Madrid 1879; l’étude de Garcia Barzanallana, La poblacién de Espatia, Madrid 1872; et 
plus spécialement encore celle de G. Colomer Codina, Movimiento de la poblacion de 
Barcelona en el veintenio 1861-1880, Barcelone 1883), ne nous fournissent que de données 
démographiques — naissances, décts, mariages, etc. — mais elles ne spécifient pas des 
détails de professions. D’autre part, 4 Barcelone, les registres de recensement furent 
détruits pendant la révolution de 1936, d’aprés les informations de M. José Bra Jardi, 
Chef du Bureau Administratif de l'Institut Municipal de Statistiques de la Commune de 
Barcelone. Pour compléter l’ensemble, nous manquons encore d’études sur le niveau de 
vie, sur les salaires, sur la crise qui paralysa en 1864 l'industrie cotonniére catalane (crise 
due au manque de matiéres premiéres qu’on importait des Etats Unis, le transport en 
étant suspendu 4 cause de la guerre intérieure du pays exportateur). 
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Edward Spencer Beesly was born in the village of Feckenham, 
Worcestershire in 1831. His father was an evangelical minister, a man 


1 The principal sources used in writing this article were: 


a. The archives of the International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam (/./.S.H.). 

b. The archives of Le Musée d’Auguste Comte, Paris (4.A.C.). 

c. A collection of some thirty letters and cards by Beesly to Marx, sent on micro-film 
from the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow (M.E.L.I/.). 

d. The George Howell Collection in the Bishopsgate Institute, London (B./.). 

. “A Positivist Archive”, being part of the Richard Congreve papers held in the British 

Museum. (British Museum Add. Mss. 45227/64). (P.A.B.M.). 

f. The Webb (Trade Union) Collection, British Library of Political Science, London 
(W.T.U.C,). 

I am indebted to the directors of these institutions for their generous cooperation. I am 
also indebted to the Sheffield University Publications Committee for making a grant from 
the research fund which enabled me to visit Le Musée d’ Auguste Comte in Paris. 

The titles and descriptions of other unpublished sources, such as the Home Office, the 
Gladstone, the Henry Solly, the University College, the London Trades Council and the 
Congreve (Wadham) collections are given in full in the text. 

I found it convenient, when referring to the published letters of Marx and Engels, to 
cite one or other of the two English editions of their selected correspondence rather than 
the German or Russian collections. The first of these editions appeared under the title, 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence 1846-1895, with Commentary 
and Notes; translated by Dona Torr, London 1934. (Abbrev.: Se/. Corr. Torr.) The 
second is Karl Marx and Frederick Engels: Selected Correspondence, Moscow and 
London 1956. (Abbrev.: Se/. Corr. 1956). Both editions contain numerous errors, but I 
generally preferred Dona Torr’s to the more recent one. 


oO 


I am indebted to Mr Chimen Abramsky and to Mr. J. E. Williams for reading the 
manuscript and making a number of critical suggestions. 

I am also under a special obligation to Mr F. Kool, editorial secretary of this journal. 
He has done me the honour of making a detailed criticism of my work which has drawn 
attention to weaknesses and saved me from a number of errors. I am grateful to him 
for his patience as well as for his erudition. 


However, I alone am responsible for such errors as may remain. Nor are those whose 
help I have the pleasure of acknowledging to be held in any way answerable for the 
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of severe moral standards. He imposed upon his son an onerous 
system of academic and religious discipline, and in 1849 dispatched 
him to Wadham College, Oxford, which was at that time the stronghold 
of the evangelical party in the University. 

The young Beesly had already been deeply impressed by the radi- 
calism of Bright and Cobden and the continental revolutions of 1848.1 
In the Union he distinguished himself as an effective exponent of 
Republicanism abroad, and of a brand of extra-parliamentary radi- 
calism at home.? At Wadham he met Frederic Harrison and J. H. 
Bridges and became, with them, one of the leading figures in an 
informal college society known to its detractors and members alike as 
“Mumbo-Jumbo”.? The members of this society were by no means 
all agreed on the great political and religious issues of the day, but 
they were all subject to the influence of Richard Congreve — the most 
popular and influential tutor at Oxford in the middle of the nineteenth 
century.* 

Although Congreve never mentioned Comte’s name while Beesly 
was at Oxford, he had already fallen under the spell of the French 
philosopher. Positivism, which was at once a theory of knowledge, a 
philosophy of history, and a programme for social and political 
reconstruction, exercised a growing attraction for him. The classi- 
fication of the sciences and “the law of the three stages” provided the 
basis for a much more satisfactory syllabus than anything to be found 
in the University of Oxford; Comte’s concept of Humanity suggested 
the terms in which the conflict between science and religion might be 
resolved; the Positive Polity, on which Comte was still at work, held 
out the prospect of reconciling Order and Progress, of escape from 
the Scylla of Reaction and the Charybdis of Revolution. The master 
idea was to effect the final realisation of positive method and knowledge 
by the creation of the new science of sociology which, once established, 


argument of this article. Indeed, with the possible exception of Mr Williams, they dissent 
from it more or less strongly. 

1 Beesly, E. S., Strike Riots, in: The Positivist Review, Oct. 1911. 

2 Morrah, H. A., History of the Oxford Union Society, London 1923, pp. 125 and 153; 
Harrison, F., Edward Spencer Beesly, in: The Positivist Review, Aug. 1915. 

3 Harrison, F. Autobiographic Memoirs, Vol. I, London 1911, p. 87. 

4 Frederic Harrison, 1831-1924. See Autobiographic Memoirs, 2 vols., 1911. Also 
Harrison, A., Frederic Harrison - Thoughts and Memories, 1926. - J. H. Bridges. See 
Liveing, S., A Nineteenth Century Teacher, 1926. There are also two biographies of 
Bridges which were printed for private circulation: Bridges, M. A., Recollections of J. H. 
Bridges M. B., 1908, and Torlesse, F. H., Some Account of J. H. Bridges and his Family, 
1912. — R. Congreve, 1818-1899. Although there is a large collection of autobiographical 
and other notes in the Congreve Collection at Wadham and in the British Museum 
(A Positivist Archive: Add. Mss. 45227-64), there is no ,,Life” and it is necessary to 
consult the Dictionary of National Biography (D.N.B.), 
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would indicate the proper object of religious sentiment, and afford a 
basis for secure and demonstrably correct moral judgments.! 


It was not long before Beesly, Harrison and Bridges discovered the 
source of Congreve’s inspiration. After they left the University they 
devoted much time to studying Positivism, and one by one they came 
to the conclusion that it was the answer to the demands of their age. 

After spending a few years as an assistant master at Marlborough 
College, Beesly was, in 1859, appointed Principal of University College 
Hall, London. A year later he was appointed to the Chair of History 
in the College. Congreve had boldly resigned his Oxford appointments 
and was preaching Positivism in the metropolis. Harrison and Bridges 
were also in London. Soon the old association was resumed and the 
Positivists began to make themselves felt in public affairs. 

This reunion of 1859 coincided with the outbreak of the great strike 
and lock-out in the London Building Trades. The workers demanded 
the nine-hour day, the masters retaliated by presenting them with 
“the document”. Under a variety of forms the conflict continued for 
about two years.? Beesly and the other Positivists lost no time in 
identifying themselves with the cause of the bricklayers, carpenters, 
painters and masons of London.? 


From the beginning, all Beesly’s work in the Labour Movement was 
based upon Auguste Comte’s conception of the nature of the prole- 
tariat and its “historical destiny” in relation to the new religion. He 
was opposed to competition, which was the source of crises of over- 
production. He was opposed to that “vulgar” political economy which 
extolled such competition. He believed that the welfare of “la classe 
la plus nombreuse et la plus pauvre” was the criterion by which to 
judge all public action. He regarded social rather than political 
movements as the ones best calculated to improve the conditions of the 
wage-earners. He held that capital tended to become concentrated in 
fewer and fewer hands and that consequently society would soon be 
exhaustively divided into two classes: the bourgeoisie and the prolet- 
ariat; workmen and non-workmen. The antagonism between these 
two classes was becoming increasingly pronounced. The conditions of 
life of the proletariat made for its moral superiority over the capi- 
talists; among workmen one found a greater prevalence of altruism 


1 The work in which the unity of Comte’s doctrine is made most apparent, as well as 
being expounded with something like brevity is “Discourse on the Positive Spirit”, 1844, 
English translation by Beesly, 1903. 

2 Postgate, R., The Builders’ History, London 1923, pp. 170-177. 

3 Webb, S. and B., History of Trades Unionism, London1894, p. 247. 
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and — since their minds were not cluttered up with a lot of crotchets 
which passed for knowledge and learning - they were able to take a 
larger as well as a nobler view of the great issues of public policy. 
Wealth was social in its origins and even if it was individually ap- 
propriated, it ought to be directed in socially beneficial ways. To this 
end trade unionism could be of some service, but ultimately only an 
organised public opinion which was scientifically directed and guided 
by a Positivist priesthood could moralise the capitalist and satisfy the 
rightful claim of workmen to secure employment, education, and a 
tolerable standard of life. Such a priesthood could only exert authority 
once it had secured, as it would do, the support of the two great 
oppressed sections of modern society, the workmen and the women. 

In the new society, political power was to be organised within much 
smaller units, and would be exercised directly by moralised bankers 
and capitalists, instead of being exercised indirectly, as it was in 
Parliamentary regimes, by immoral bankers and capitalists. These 
great changes were not to be established over-night; in the transitional 
period it might be necessary to establish a proletarian dictatorship in 
which some distinguished workman exercised absolute power. Nor 
would this new society be established simultaneously throughout the 
world; it was destined to arise first in the “five great countries of the 
West”, of which France was the foremost representative. This unequal 
development of Positivism was related to the unequal development of 
the proletariat, of which the French was the most advanced. In par- 
ticular, the proletarians of Paris compared most favourably with those 
found elsewhere, especially the English, who were backward and 
marked down for Communism.! 

The proletariat was not to be won for Positivism by mere prose- 
lytising. “Philosophers”, declared Comte, “will never be able to 
manage the working class as they please, as some unprincipled 
agitators have imagined, but when they exercise their authority 
rightly, whether it be in the cause of Order or that of Progress, they 
will have great power over their passions and conduct. Such influence 
can only spring from long-cherished feelings of gratitude and trust 
due not merely to presumed capacity, but to service actually rendered.”* 


It was this doctrine which brought Beesly to the mass meeting which 
the building workers held in Hyde Park, and which explains the 
approval with which he received the remark of one speaker that “if 


1 The most convenient introduction to Comte’s teachings on the Labour Movement is: 
Auguste Comte, Le Prolétariat dans la Société Moderne, Textes Choisis, avec une intro- 
duction de R. Paula Lopes, Paris 1946. 

2 Comte, A., The General View of Positivism, London 1865, Chap. III. 
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political economy is against the workman, then the workmen will be 
against political economy”. It was as disciples of Comte that Harrison 
and he worked in conjunction with the Christian Socialists to get the 
strikers’ case plainly stated in the press. This work was done most 
effectively and in the course of doing it Beesly soon came to be on 
close terms with George Odger, Robert Applegarth, Edwin Coulson, 
George Howell, William Allan and other men who came to dominate 
the newly established London Trades Council, and who were the 
exponents of the “new model” unionism. The formative state of 
labour organisation in the early sixties provided favourable oppor- 
tunities for being of service and exerting influence long after the 
builders’ struggle had ended. Beesly maintained a continuous associ- 
ation with many of the most important union leaders. In particular, he 
was a much respected friend and confidant of Odger and Applegarth,® 
eventually becoming the first honorary member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. He was an important contributor 
to the Bee-Hive, the weekly newspaper managed by George Potter, 
which was originally intended to serve as organ of the Trades Council. 
Nor was it only those unions which had their offices in London which 
came to know and respect him; he received tributes not only from 
the bookbinders and bricklayers,* but from the National Association 
of Miners which, shortly after its foundation in 1863, made him one 
of its official advisers.® 

The policies which Beesly pressed upon the labour leaders during 
and after the builders’ strike led to his being chosen to preside over 
the historic meeting held in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, on 28th. 
September 1864, at which the International Working Men’s Associ- 
ation was established. The choice was appropriate on account both 
of his eminence in the labour movement, and because of the direction 
of his activities. 


As early as 1859 the Positivists had been considering how the building 
strike might be used to promote a closer union between the French 


1 Compare E. S. Beesly in the Weekly Dispatch, 8 July 1877, with Reynolds News, report 
of Hyde Park meeting, 7 Aug. 1859. 

2 Beesly, E. S., George Odger, in: Weekly Dispatch, 18 March 1877. (For further light on 
Odger’s relation to Beesly and Positivism see R. Congreve, Diary, 22 Sept. 1870 [P.A.B.M. 
Vol. XXV, 45261] and Davies, C. M., Heterodox London, London 1874, Vol. II, p. 242). 
3 Commemoration of Edward Spencer Beesly. Notes of Addresses by Mr. Applegarth 
and Mr. Herbert Burrows, in: The Positivist Review, Nov. 1915; and also Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Monthly Report: Address by Applegarth, July 1869. 
* Bookbinders Trade Circular, 21 Nov. 1861; and Operative Bricklayers’ Trade Circular, 
Nov. 1862. 

> A Deputation of Miners at the Marquis Townshend’s, in; The Miner, 2 Jan, 1864, 
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and the British proletariats.1 The American Positivist, Edger, was 
thinking in terms of “A Conference of true Proletarians”, which 
might be helpful in the “transition period”.? They were in touch with 
the leading French proletarian Positivist, Fabien Magnin, with the 
object of securing some expression of sympathy for the strikers. It 
would help in bringing about a “rapprochement between the English 
and French proletariats, through Positivist intervention, and seemingly 
might have important results”. Congreve and Magnin did, in fact, 
arrange something of the sort, and from that time forward the 
French worker was kept in continuous correspondence with George 
Odger and also with Eugéne Dupont, an émigré musical instrument 
maker, resident in London.> (Odger and Dupont subsequently became 
members of the General Council of the International, while Magnin, 
after consulting his English co-religionists about the character of the 
new Association, formed a section known as the Proletarian Posi- 
tivists of Paris.) ® 

Throughout 1861 and 1862 the Minutes of the London Trades 
council record the pressure which Beesly, Harrison and Congreve 
were bringing to bear so as to induce the fledgling labour leaders to 


1 Winstanley, J. to P. Laffitte, 10 Nov. 1859(M.A.C.). 

2 Winstanley, J. to P. Laffitte, 8 Dec. 1859 (M.A.C.). 

3 Winstanley, J. to F. Magnin, 15 July 1861 (M.A.C.). 

4 Magnin, F., Lettre sur la gréve des ouvriers du batiment, Paris 1861, pp. 1-16. 

5 Kun, S., Notice sur la vie et l’oeuvre de Fabien Magnin, being the introduction to: 
Etudes Sociales par Fabien Magnin, Paris 1913, p. xxvi. 

6 Magnin, in an undated letter to an English co-religionist reported that he had been 
studying the reports of the delegates to the London exhibition, with the object of dis- 
covering the schemes and systems of thought which had Paris in a ferment. He declared 
that these reports were of great length (888 pages) and showed that the workers were all 
bent on ending the precarious and degraded condition of labour, most of them looking to 
co-operative production on an industrial level for a solution, “They fail to see that their 
plans are not compatible with the progress and liberty to which they profess their attach- 
ment.” Towards the end of 1864 he wrote to this correspondent (probably Beesly) again: 
“For some time I have received frequent invitations to enter into relations with it [the 
I.W.M.A.], but as you can sce for yourself, their programme is so vague, so indeterminate, 
that I considered that I ought to take your advice before entering into relations with it.” 
Finally, in a letter dated 27 Caesar 77 in the Positivist calendar i.e. 19 May 1865, Magnin 
writes: “Now I must thank you for your two good letters.... M. Fibourg of the I.W.M.A. 
presided at a discussion here. He said that the 1.W.M.A. had no goal, but was simply a 
means. But why, I asked him, can you not assign a precise goal to a socialist movement? 
Because, he replied, social science has still to be created.” Magnin went on to explain that 
this opened the way to Positivist propaganda and “many of those present were strongly 
impressed by the incident, some of them have already started to study Positivism.” 
(Magnin’s copies of his letters, Magnin collection, M.A.C. Paris.) — It may be that it was 
not until the late sixties that the Parisian Proletarian Positivists formed a section of the 
International. Members of the General Council itself seemed uncertain about the precise 
date of their affiliation. (See p. 54.) 
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go in for political action and to establish contact with their French 
and Italian brothers.1 Their efforts were not at first conspicuously 
successful. The workers were understandably preoccupied with the 
problem of the internal organisation of their newly established 
unions. But apart from this consideration, the leaders of the “new 
model” were inclined to be insular and cautious to a fault. Beesly, 
who defended these organisations and their leaders against the 
attacks of George Potter and other opponents and detractors,? was 
well aware of these “weaknesses” and continually tried to correct 
them. He regarded it as a great merit of English labour organisation 
that it should be primarily of an industrial and social character, but 
this could never be held to justify indifference to political or inter- 
national issues. 


However, by the end of 1862 a great international issue, the Civil War 
in America, had come to impinge with such effect upon the material 
conditions and political prospects of the British workmen that it was 
impossible for them to withhold judgement on the conduct of their 
own government or that of the combatants themselves. Beesly threw 
himself into the task of organising working-class support for the 
North with “passionate energy”.* The task was a much more difficult 
one than the generally received account of how British workmen 
responded to the Civil War would suggest. There were influential 
labour leaders, advisers and journals which were hostile to the 
Northern States. It was only with great difficulty, after what Henry 
Adams described to the State Department as “patient efforts”, that 
Beesly was able to persuade some of the London trade union leaders 
to organise a pro-Lincoln demonstration in St. James’ Hall with John 
Bright in the chair.> The meeting was the most memorable of all those 
held in support of the North. It was widely referred to as providing 
conclusive evidence as to where working-class sympathies lay; it was 
of decisive value in persuading trade union leaders of the value of 


1 Minute Book of the London Trades Council, 17 Dec. 1861 (Beesly on the need for 
political action); 20 May 1862 (Harrison on links with Italian workmen); Annual Report 
of 1862 (Congreve on need for links with French). (Minutes examined when offices of 
Council were in Great Ormond St, London.) 

? See, for example, Beesly’s three letters on the London Trades Council and Delegate 
Representation, in: The Bee-Hive, 2 Aug., 23 and 30 Sept. 1865. 

3 See, for example, Beesly, Public Education, in: The Commonwealth, 1 Sept. 1866. For 
the general tenor of Positivist criticism see Harrison, The Good and Evil of Trades 
Unionism, in: The Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1866. 

* Beesly, E. S., Letter on America in: The Times, 9 Febr. 1872. 

5 Glicksberg, C. I., Henry Adams Reports on a Trades Union Meeting, in: The New 
England Quarterly, Vol. XV (1942). 
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political action, and it enabled them to score a triumph at the expense 
of George Potter, who was badly compromised by his association 
with the Confederate sympathiser and first editor of the Bee-Hive, 
George Troup. 


Beesly not only organised the St. James’ Hall meeting, but was one 
of the principal speakers. His theme was that “the cause of labour is 
one, all over the world.” If his argument served the cause of Lincoln 
and the North, it also indicated in the clearest terms the need for an 
organisation having the objectives which were to become the declared 
policy of the International. The American question, Beesly argued, 
must be looked at, as must every other question, by its bearing upon 
the interests of Labour. “Political economists tell us that labour is a 
commodity and, like other commodities, if it is very cheap in one 
place it will have a tendency in the long run to sink in value in other 
places also. It is not our interest that labour should be cheap here or 
anywhere else, much less that it should be absolutely unpaid.... Now 
there may be some who may feel a little shocked at the idea of being 
classed with slaves, under the general term of labourers. They may 
feel loth to believe that their interests are the same, that they are fellow 
soldiers in the same cause, that the struggle over there is but another 
version of the struggle with which you are but too familiar here. And 
yet I think that the conception of the solidarity of labour is one which 
must have dawned on many of you of late years. I am persuaded that 
you have thought of the workingmen of France, for instance, as bound 
to you by sympathies and interests which overlap material and 
geographical demarcations.” 

Beesly then went on to arouse the class instincts of the “vast assem- 
blage” against the upper classes — the persons who, forgetful of common 
prudence and decency, supported the slaveowners because they were 
“gentlemen”. “They were passing the word round to stand by their 
order. Well, you stand by yours.” The ruling class regarded all 
workmen as dangerous, people who had to be schemed against, de- 
prived of the franchise, kept down. But let them “shut the door of the 
House of Commons in your face and value themselves on their 
cleverness. But when there is need you know how to make your 
voice heard. You would sweep away, like so many cobwebs, were it 


1 For an account of the nature and origins of Southern sympathies in the Labour Move- 
ment, and of Beesly’s activities during this period see my article, British Labour and the 
Confederacy, in: International Review of Social History, Vol. I] (1957), Part 1. For 
critical discussion of this article, see the editorial comment in the Bulletin of the British 
Association for American Studies, No. 4. 
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necessary, the flimsy constitutional handcuffs in which they think 
they have you fast.” } 

Although Karl Marx did not organise the great meeting in St. James’ 
Hall, he was present. He sent Engels an enthusiastic description of the 
proceedings, in the course of which he praised the working-class 
speakers, and acknowledged that even old John Bright “looked quite 
like an Independent”.? Since he makes no mention of Beesly — whose 
speech would obviously have appealed to him immensely — one must 
presume that he left before the end of the meeting. 


The American struggle was the first of three great questions of 
international policy which helped to prepare the way for the foun- 
dation of the I.W.M.A. The Polish and Italian questions were scarcely 
less important, and in both these matters Beesly helped to arouse 
working-class interest and support. 

At this time Beesly was on friendly terms with James Stansfeld 
M. P., and moved among the circle of English radicals who were 
inspired by the spirit and the exploits of the revolutionary republican 
and nationalist movements on the continent. It was through Stansfeld 
that Beesly met Mazzini, who made a profound impression upca 
him.? When Garibaldi came to England in 1864 the Positivists 
encouraged all popular manifestations of support for him.4 

A month after the St. James’ Halli meeting in support of Lincoln, 
Beesly took Stansfeld’s place as the chairman of a trade union demon- 
stration in support of the Poles. At this meeting Beesly reiterated 
arguments which he had advanced in the pages of the Bee-Hive: the 
liberation of Poland required a Franco-British entente. The British 
ruling class feared French ideas, but the workers had no reason to do 
this. They had more in common with the French workers than they 
had with some classes of Englishmen, and they ought to join with 
them as the promoters of the liberties of their own and other countries.® 

Harrison reinforced his friend in the pages of the Bee-Hive. Lord 
Palmerston had to be taught by the British workers that they were 
tired of his trickiness, “That they will not see the blood, wealth and 
honour of their country sacrificed to fill the pockets of some few 
merchants and manufacturers, and that before he enters upon a war 


1 Great Meeting of Trade Unionists: Negro Emancipation. Professor Beesly’s Speech, 
in: The Bee-Hive, 28 March 1863. 

2 Marx to Engels, 9 April 1863. Sel. Corr. Torr. 

3 Beesly, E. S., Mazzini and the French Plot, in: The Bee-Hive, 5 March 1864. 

4 Harrison, F., The Departure of Garibaldi, in: The Bee-Hive, 21 May 1864. 

5 The Independence of Poland: Great Demonstration by members of Trade Societies. 


Report of the speech of the chairman, E. S. Beesly, in: The Bee-Hive, 2 May 1863. 
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for the extension of British commerce in Asia, we shall take care of 
British honour and interest in Europe by resorting to arms — since 
arms alone will succeed — to secure a noble people to its place amongst 
the nations of the West.” ! 

It is partly in the context of this incessant propaganda for an under- 
standing with France, and in the first instance with French workers, 
that the visit of a deputation of French workers to a great pro-Polish 
gathering in St. James’ Hall must be considered.* It will be recalled 
that it was the visit of this deputation in July 1863 which directly 
prepared the way for the founding of the International in the following 
year. After the Frenchmen had gone home, a committee of English 
trade unionists had been formed with the purpose of drawing up a 
fraternal address. This had been done by George Odger and translated 
by Beesly. This resulted in the French sending a further deputation 
with a reply to that address. The formal object of the famous meeting 
in St. Martin’s Hall on September 28th. 1864, over which Beesly 
presided, was to receive this deputation and hear its reply.® 


Enough has been said to show how Beesly came to chair the inaugural 
meeting of the International. It is clear that no account of the origins 
of that Association can be considered to be adequate if it neglects the 
preparatory work performed by the Positivists. Indeed, Beesly had a 
great deal more to do with the immediate business of founding the 
I.W.M.A. than had Karl Marx who was a “mute figure in [sic] the 
platform” and only concerned himself with the organisation on being 
satisfied that “real ‘powers’ were involved”.4 The description, given 
by Engels, Lenin and others, of Marx as the “founder” of the Inter- 
national, is only correct if it is understood to apply to the post-natal 
period of its history. He was largely responsible for shaping its 
character, but he did not call it into being. 

Although there has been no serious assesment of the work done by 
the Positivists in preparing the ground for the rise of the International, 
it should perhaps be noted that there was one contemporary of 
Beesly and Marx who was prepared to make extravagant claims for 
Comte, whose system he discovered to be “the power initiating the 
movement”. P. H. Bagenal in an article on “The International and its 
Influence on English Politics” which appeared in vol. 2 of the National 
Review (September-February 1883-4), stated that “Comteism, it is 


1 Harrison, F., Poland, in: The Bee-Hive, 27 June 1863. 

? Great Polish Demonstration at St. James’ Hall, in: The Bee-Hive, 25 July 1863. 

3 Report of the International Meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, The Bee-Hive; report reprinted 
in: The Founding of the First International, editor, L. E. Mins, New York 1937, pp. 1-17. 
* Marx to Engels, 4 Nov. 1864. Sel. Corr. Torr. 
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alleged by those who know, furnished the framework of an inter- 
national alliance between working men, and the origin and growth of 
the International Association is declared to be a logical conclusion”. 
Unfortunately, Bagenal did not disclose the identity of his informants, 
nor did he reveal any evidence in support of their assertions. 


After speaking at St. Martin’s Hall about the contrasting methods by 
which Frenchmen and Englishmen sought to secure the rights of 
Labour and having denounced the predatory policies of governments 
(particularly the English Government), Beesly had little more to do 
directly with the new body. He respectfully declined the honour of 
becoming a member of the General Council,! no doubt for much the 
same reasons as he declined offers of editorial control of workers’ 
papers, and invitations to join, or assume leading positions in, such 
bodies as the Reform League and the Labour Representation League. 
The Positivists, in general, shrank from positions in which they would 
have to exercise power, and persuaded themselves that their influence 
over working-class opinion would be all the greater if they abstained 
from assuming such responsibilities. 


Il 


The fact that Beesly did not join the International, did not eventually 
prevent his becoming well-acquainted with Marx, and working with 
him on friendly terms. On the contrary, it may plausibly be regarded 
as a condition — albeit a negative one — which favoured their collabo- 
ration. Beesly would have got in Marx’ way if he had been on the 
General Council. There was a sufficient supply of issues on which they 
were opposed to have made conflict between them unavoidable, had 
Beesly been President of the International (as a workingmen’s society 
in New Zealand imagined he was),? or had the English Positivists 
formed their own section instead of merely serving as intermediaries 
between their co-religionists in Paris and the General Council. As it 
was, Beesly was able to observe with a characteristic touch of shrewd 
humour, that “Dr. Marx and 1 were always good friends; to the end 
of his life I had a great esteem and regard for him: and I am sure that he 
considered me to be a well-meaning person — which was more than he 
was willing to allow with regard to most people who differed with 
him.” 3 


1 Minutes of the General Council of the I.W.M.A., 8 Nov. 1864 (1.1.S.H.). 

2 Tbid., 9 May 1871. 

3 Beesly, E. S., letter in Christian Socialist, March 1884. (Also to same effect:) Beesly, 
E. S. to Miss (Eleanor) Marx, 24 March 1883. (M.E.L.1.) 
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The two men first became well acquainted with each other through 
the intermediacy of Paul Lafargue,! who became Marx’ son-in-law, 
and who had been a Positivist in his youth.* Prior to 1869 there is 
little to suggest that their association was a close one,’ but there were 
a number of matters which tended to draw them together. 

First, there was a growing identity of view on the immediate 
political tasks and future of the working class. Up till about 1863, 
Beesly had been all in favour of a political alliance under the leadership 
of John Bright, between the radical manufacturers and the workmen. 
He continued throughout the Reform agitation to recommend Bright 
to the working class, and to do what he could to consolidate and 
strengthen the alliance which he himself had done so much to bring 
about. He always was inclined to treat the great Radical as a useful 
approximation to Comte’s “Captain of Industry”, but he became more 
and more convinced that Bright had to be regarded as the exemplar, 
rather than the representative, of the manufacturing capitalists. With 
Harrison and Bridges, he was convinced that the antagonism between 
the middle and working classes was far more profound than that 
between the reformers as a whole and the ruling oligarchy.® Conse- 
quently, from a position which was initially quite opposed to that 
taken up by Marx, Beesly moved, in practice, towards very much the 
same position. On no account, he argued, must the workmen allow 
themselves to be hoodwinked by middle-class slogans and promises; 
they must never lose sight of the fact that they want the suffrage as a 
useful instrument for the promotion of their class interests, and not 
because of a lot of vague, metaphysical chatter about “natural rights”. 
It was their duty to themselves to organise mass pressure on Parlia- 
ment, even if this involved taking the responsibility for the preser- 
vation of law and order into their own hands. Indeed, he publicly 
called — at the most critical moment in the summer of 1866, when 
trade depression had brought a new edge to the agitation — for the 
formation of a body of “5,000 volunteer police, or Reform constables, 
distinguished by a badge, acting under serjeants, inspectors and 
superintendents, and provided with useful sticks.” He added, “I, for 
one, shall be ready to serve as a Reform Constable.” 7 It was precisely 


1 Marx to Engels, 16 May 1868, Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe. 


“Paul Lafargue”, Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, Moscow. 

See below p. 42. 

Beesly, E. S., Letter in Operative Bricklayers’ Friendly Society Trade Circular, Dec. 1862. 
Beesly, E. S., to George Howell, 15 March 1866. (B.1.) Reform meeting in Uxbridge. 
Speech by Beesly, Buckinghamshire Advertiser and Uxbridge Journal, 31 March 1866. 
§ Reform meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, speech by Beesly, in: The Bee-Hive, 14 Apr. 1866. 
? Beesly, E. S., Reform Constables, in: The Bee-Hive, 25 Nov. 18066. 
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this sort of proposal which John Bright declared would “place the 
peace of the country on a soil hot with volcanic fire.” 4 


Marx and Beesly were united in centring their attention upon the 
Reform League, and in deploring the disruptive and adventurist 
policy pursued by Potter through the Bee-Hive and his London 
Working Men’s Association. Beesly had for a time broken with the 
Bee-Hive over its American policy;? Marx had conspired, unsuccess- 
fully to capture control of the paper.* In 1865 they both began to try 
to develop a new journal as a rival organ.* It was The Miner and 
Workman’s Advocate, subsequently renamed The Commonwealth. 
They — and the leaders of the Junta who were associated with them 
in this project — were not alone however in their plans for the develop- 
ment of a new journal of working-class opinion. A number of radical 
manufacturers and members of the middle-class Reform Union had 
their eye on the paper and soon secured an important measure of 
control over it.5 These manufacturers, in the person of S. C. Kell of 
Bradford, used the columns of the paper to lay about both Positivists 
and Marxists (Ernest Jones was a contributor) as instigators of class 
hatred and enemies of Reform.® The polemic raged on from week to 
week and took up so much space that there was no room to print 
communications from Marx himself.? Utterly disgusted with the 
whole business, Marx learned that Beesly and Harrison were consider- 
ing an open break with the Commonwealth, which would be marked 
by a public statement that they were doing so because Kell and Co. 
held the purse-strings. He informed Engels, who was a contributor, 
that the farce would have to be brought to an end. He would propose 
that they sold out their interest to Kell and had no more to do with 
the paper.® 

In the end the canny manufacturers appear to have hesitated to 
acquire an enterprise that was so perilously near the rocks. They retired 
from the scene, leaving Marx’ pupil, Eccarius, to preside over a venture 
that was thoroughly moribund. 


1 John Bright to Charles Villiers, Nov. 1866. Cited by Trevelyan, G. M., Life of John 
Bright, p. 364. 

2 Beesly, E. S., The Colonies and the States, in: The Bee-Hive, 12 March 1864. 

3 Marx to Engels, 9 May 1865 and 31 July 1865. Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe. 

4 Marx to Engels, 31 July 1865. (Ibid.) 

5 Articles of Association, list of shareholders, The Industrial Newspaper Company. 
Records Office, London. 

® Kell, S. C., An English Radical’s Protest against the Political Doctrines of the Comtists, 
in: The Commonwealth, 12, 19, 26 May 1866. 

? Editorial note to Karl Marx in: The Commonwealth, 1 May 1866. 

8 Marx to Engels, 9 June 1866. Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe. 
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After the passage of the Reform Act, Beesly once more came into 
collision with Kell and under circumstances which provide a re- 
markable illustration of the practical identity between his approach 
to the political tasks of the working class and that of Marx. 

In August 1867 Beesly visited his friend Bridges in Bradford, the 
home of Sam Kell. He persuaded a group of leading workmen there 
that they ought to work for a programme of industrial and social 
reforms rather than line themselves up behind the middle-class radicals 
who were concentrating on merely political measures. Beesly was 
accordingly asked to draft such a programme.! He headed it “The 
General Election of 1869: programme for Trade Unions.” ? It was 
explicitly intended to separate the workmen from the middle-class 
radicals and to organise them into an independent political force in the 
impending general election. There were six main points. The first 
three concerned changes in the law relating to trade unions and strikes; 
the remainder dealt with “a large and progressive extension of the 
factory acts; a reduction in indirect taxation to be matched by cuts in 
military expenditure and a property tax; a system of primary education 
-national, secular and compulsory”. No-one, under any circumstances, 
was to receive the working-class vote who did not pledge himself to 
all or most of this programme, and plans were outlined for the 
selection and return of working-class representatives to Parliament. 


Beesly cheerfully told Congreve that this was going to break Sam 
Kell’s heart when he heard of it, and subsequently observed that 
“there will be little harmony between Bright and us henceforth, I 
fear.” 3 There is no evidence that Karl Marx knew of this project, but, 
if he did, he can hardly have failed to have approved of it in all its 
essentials. The last three planks in Beesly’s platform had appeared in 
the programme of the Geneva Congress of the I.W.M.A. in 1866. 
Further, Beesly’s programme was nothing less than an anticipation 
of that concept of independent labour politics propounded by Engels 
in 1881 and by Hardie and Champion still later,* the sole substantial 
difference being that Beesly did not expect or desire the new party to 


| become socialist, even though it would see “social questions” and 


“the control of capital” as decisive. It should be remembered that the 


' Beesly E. S., to Congreve, 28 Aug. 1867 (P.A. B.M.). 

2 “The General Election of 1869: Programme for Trade Unions.” Then, in Beesly’s hand, 
“written by E. S. Beesly”. (W.T.U.C., Section B. Vol. CXX Item 41.) 

3 Beesly to Congreve, 20 Aug. 1867. (P.A. B.M.) For the clash between Kell on the one 
hand and Beesly and Bridges on the other, sce twelve letters in the Bradford Review, 
between 31 Aug. and 28 Dec. 1867. 

4 Engels, F., in: Labour Standard, 7 May to 6 Aug. 1881. See also Pelling, H., The 
Origins of the Labour Party 1880-1900, London 1954, particularly p. 75. 
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programme advanced by Keir Hardie in 1888 was no more socialist 
than the one propounded by Beesly twenty years earlier. What these 
two programmes had in common and what distinguished them from 
those which found favour with “respectable” labour leaders was, 
first, that the question of electing labour representatives was treated 
as subordinate to the question of the independence of those representa- 
tives and the movement as a whole; second, — as a corollary of this - 
it was insisted that labour questions should take precedence over all 
others; third, it was the support of the trade unions and the trade 
unionists which was regarded as decisive for the success of the 
“labour party”. (Neither Beesly nor Hardie pursued this policy with 
perfect consistency.) 


Apart from the political tasks and future of the working class, there 
were other questions of public policy upon which Beesly took a stand 
which was bound to impress Marx as being bothcorrectandcourageous. 
For instance, there was the Irish question, to which Marx came to 
attach increasing importance as the sixties wore on.’ Even before he 
brought the problem of Fenianism and Irish nationalism before the 
General Council, the Positivists had made a great stir on the matter. 
On 22nd. March 1867, Beesly and his fellow Positivists (including 
Edward Truelove, who subsequently acted as publisher to the Inter- 
national) had drawn up a petition which — when Bright introduced it 
into the House of Commons — caused an unprecedented uproar. “I 
wish, Sir,” said Bright, speaking in the Commons on 3rd. May, “to 
present a petition which is signed by twelve or thirteen gentlemen, 
well-known, I believe, to many members of this House as men of 
first-class education and position.... The petitioners state that in the 
apparent hopelessness of a remedy for the evils which press on their 
country, honourable Irishmen, however mistaken, may feel justified 
in resorting to force (Oh! Oh!).” Amidst further interruptions and 
calls for order Bright went on to state what the petitioners “prayed”; 
namely, for revision of excessive sentences on the Fenian prisoners, 
for their separation from common criminals and exemption from 
degrading punishments. Finally - and this was what offended many 
Honourable and Gallant Members — the petitioners prayed that in 
view of the atrocities committed during 1798, during the Indian 
Mutiny, and again during the suppression of the recent disturbances 
in Jamaica, special steps be taken to inculcate into the British army 
“strict adherence to the laws of fair and humane warfare”.? 
1 Marx to S. Meyer and A. Vogt, 9 April 1870, in: Karl Marx and Frederick Engels on 
Britain, Moscow 1953; London 1954. 
? Parliamentary Report, in: The Times, 4 May 1867. 
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As Justin McCarthy observed, to draw up such a petition as this, 
which put English policy in Ireland in much the same light as that of 
the Hapsburgs or Romanovs in relation to their subject peoples, was 
really “a very bold thing to do”.! Despite a passionate defence of the 
petition by John Stuart Mill, the House was most hostile. Tory back- 
benchers, under the leadership of Major Anson, declared that the 
petitioners had insulted the army, “thereby insulting the country 
itself”. Despite the personal intervention of Disraeli they insisted on 
taking the unprecedented step of moving the discharge of the order of 
the House that the petition of E. Truelove and others do lie on the 
table.? Anson’s defeat in the division did not prevent Beesly being 
described as a friend of assassins, a man who was always “foaming at 
the mouth”.® 

The Positivists were always staunch friends of justice for Ireland and 
were the first influential body of Englishmen to concede that she had 
a right, not only to home rule, but to complete independence.! It was 
this question that led Beesly to associate himself with the foundation 
of Hyndman’s Democratic Federation in 1881 and which caused the 
final rift between the Positivists and the Lib-Lab trade union leaders. 


A few weeks after the rumpus over the Fenian Petition, Beesly made 
the speech in the Exeter Hall which is the best-remembered episode 
in his public life. The meeting had been summoned to condemn the 
terrorist outrages committed by Broadhead and his associates in the 
Sheffield saw grinders union.> Beesly condemned the outrages, but 
went on to show how they were being used by a middle-class parlia- 
ment and press as a pretext for a quite unwarranted blanket condem- 
nation of trade unionism. A defensive attitude was a weak attitude. A 
trade union murder was neither better nor worse than any other 
murder. Governor Eyre was a “greater murderer” than Broadhead, 
but since his crimes were committed in the interests of the wealthy, the 
middle class did not condemn him but “offered him banquets”, “loaded 
him with honours”, “made his deed their own”. The state of the law 


1 McCarthy, J., The English Positivists, in: Galaxy (New York), March 1869. 

2 The Times, 15 June 1867. 

3 Mr. Beesly Again, in: The Pall Mall Gazette, 12 Oct. 1867. 

4 O’Connor, T. P., Professor Beesly, in: Reynolds News, 18 July 1915. 

5 For a detailed account of the outrages see Pollard, S., The Ethics of the Sheffield 
Outrages, in: Hunter Arch. Soc. Trans., 1953/54. (Dr. Pollard appears to maintain the 
view that awareness of the diversity of morals must entail subjectivist conclusions about 
the relativity of moral judgements. It is important to note that this was not Beesly’s 
position. His attitude was that while the existence of diverse moral codes was a factor to 
be taken into consideration in making a moral judgement, this was far from precluding 
the possibility of the judgement itself being true or false.) 
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relating to trade unions was such that it allowed a magistrate to commit 
more outrages in a week than Broadhead had committed in a year. 
Since the law refused to protect trade union funds, the middle class 
was, in effect, encouraging thieves to do “what they were afraid to do 
themselves”. Trade unionists must not allow themselves to be forced 
into the false position of doing penance for crimes they had not com- 
mitted. They should redouble their demands for satisfactory labour 
laws, since it was “the sense of wrong legally inflicted which made 
unionists step outside the limits of legality”.1 

This was a most effective speech, and Beesly was made to pay the 
price for it. The Times described his speech as “an offence against 
public and private morality, an exhibition as astounding and as 
disgraceful as the Sheffield outrages themselves”. The Pall Mall 
Gazette stated that the Professor’s mind “was cankered by a passion 
for setting workmen against their employers”.? The Globe asked 
whether Beesly aimed at being “the Marat of an English Revolution.”4 
Punch wanted him to change his name to “BEESTLY” and wanted 
an effigy of this “Precious Professor” to be put in Madame Tussauds.® 
The press now discovered that Broadhead himself was only “a rougher 
and more vigorous Positive philosopher”. On 27th. July, 1867, Sir 
F. H. Goldsmid, President of the Senate and member of the Council 
of University College, moved that consideration be given to the 
removal of Professor Beesly from his Chair, since his speech and his 
letters in his own defence showed him to be “unfit to be entrusted 
with the instruction of young men in History”.’ In the Reform Club 
steps were taken to have Beesly blackballed.§ 

However, his fellow Positivists,? the London Trades Council! and 
some eminent Liberals such as Goldwin Smith," rallied to his support. 
Marx — who never forgot this incident — sent an expression of sympathy 
and approval. In his reply Beesly observed, “I have had a great deal 
to bear both in public and in private, but I have the satisfaction of not 
Speech by E. S. Beesly in the Exeter Hall, in: The Bee-Hive, 6 July 1867. 

The Times, 4 July 1867. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, 10 July 1867. (See also its comments on 3, 4 and 8 July 1867). 
The Globe, 3 July 1867. 

> Punch, 13 and 20 July 1867. 

® Unidentified press cutting in the Congreve Papers, Wadham College, Oxford. 

7 Minutes of the Council of University College. (The Records Office, University College, 
London.) 

8 Beesly, E. S., to Congreve, 7 July 1867. (P.A. B.M.) 

® Congreve R., Mr. Broadhead and the Anonymous Press, London (Truelove) 1867. 
— Harrison, F., Letter in: The Pall Mall Gazette, 12 July 1867. 

10 Resolutions in support of Beesly in the Report of the various proceedings of the 


London Trades Council and the Conference of Amalgamated Trades, 1867. 
1 Beesly to Congreve, 5 July 1867. (P.A. B.M.) 
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having retracted anything, and I believe I shall have the further 
satisfaction of seeing those who have tried to visit me with penalties 
fail. The Council of the College decided yesterday to do nothing 
and I think other attempts will fail in the same way.! But it has been 
a near thing and, after all, the combat is only adjourned. In some 
shape it must sooner or later be renewed, for when duty calls I hope 
I shall never be silent.” 2 


After the meeting in Exeter Hall, Marx sometimes accompanied 
Beesly to trade union meetings.* Unlike the Professor, he took no 
public part in the proceedings. Indeed, it is remarkable how little 
attention Marx seems to have given to the Labour Laws agitation in 
England. He hardly mentions it in his correspondence, and seems to 
have made little attempt to exploit it as a school in which to develop 
the political consciousness of the English trade unionists. This 
remained the prerogative of Beesly and his fellow Positivists, who 
owed what influence they had in the Labour movement to the fact that 
their services as spokesmen and as political and legal advisers were 
always at the disposal of the trade union leaders. One must presume 
that Marx’ theoretical work, and his obligation to keep abreast of 
international developments, prevented him from taking a more active 
part. 

In addition to a general convergence of views on the immediate 
political tasks of the working class, and on other aspects of public 
affairs, Beesly’s work as an historian was received by Marx with 
something which came near to approval, and Beesly returned the 
compliment by according recognition to the genius and erudition of 
the German socialist. 


Beesly was not a scholar, and he stated quite frankly that he could 
never see any reason to over-exert himself with his professorial duties, 
which were both ill-paid and imposed upon him without adequate 
discussion or consultation.* However, in the course of the sixties he 
produced a number of historical essays which were a stimulating 


1 The attempts did fail, but Beesly had to endure nearly a month of uncertainty and anxiety. 
At University College only Grote had originally opposed interrogating Beesly; by a 
majority of 6 to 3 the Council found the Professor’s explanation unsatisfactory, and it was 
not until 27 July, when it was proposed to take formal steps towards his dismissal, that he 
secured a majority against Goldsmid of 12 to 3. (Minutes of the College Council, Records 
Office, University College, London.) 

2 Beesly to Marx. Letter headed “private” and dated 24 July 1867. (M.E.L.I.) 

3 E.g., Meeting of the London Trades Delegates, in: The Bee-Hive, 17 Oct. 1868. 

4 Kerr, W. P. (Editor), Notes and Materials for the History of University College, London, 
1898, pp. 36-37. (Beesly contributed some observations.) 
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challenge to conventional judgements. He trounced Charles Kingsley 
for denying that there were historical laws and so suggesting that 
history was not susceptible of scientific organisation and treatment.1 
In 1865 he attempted to rehabilitate Catiline.2 Just as the time when 
— in Trevelyan’s words — John Bright was being denounced as if he 
“had been the modern Catiline”,? Beesly was at pains to show that 
revolutionary heroes are always liable to be blackened by such 
“literary men” as Cicero, with his theories on “mendaciuncula”. Karl 
Marx enjoyed this article, although Beesly’s interpretation of Caesar 
was all wrong, and one noticed the absence of sustained critical sense 
— “as is to be expected in an Englishman”. Since Frederic Harrison 
had an article in the same issue of the Fortnightly in which he stated 
that political economy could have no objection to Communism, Marx 
concluded that there was “at the moment, more movement in 
English heads than in German ones”.4 

Beesly’s most important historical work in the sixties consisted of an 
essay which he wrote on “England and the Sea”. In this work, the 
importance of discerning the class basis of maritime and foreign 
policies is much insisted upon, while attention is given to the economic 
causes of war.5 Marx makes no mention of having read this essay; if 
he did so he would certainly have been both impressed by it as well 
as irritated by its tedious references to “truth, morality and justice” 
— phrases which were not used in a way which he would have regarded 
as “harmless”.® 


Whether Marx read “England and the Sea” or not, he was at this time 
(1866) finding himself obliged to pay some attention to Positivism. 
He told Engels that he was “studying Comte now, as a side-line, 
because the English and French make such a fuss about the fellow. 
What takes their fancy is the encyclopaedic touch, the synthesis. But 
this is miserable compared to Hegel.” 7 

Meanwhile the English Positivists were becoming increasingly 
interested in Marx’ economic work. Eccarius had published a critique 
of Mill in the Commonwealth which had greatly impressed them. 
When they learned from Eccarius that he was no more than a humble 


1 Mr. Kingsley and the Study of History, in: The Westminster Review, Apr. 1861. 
(This article was unsigned.) 

2 Beesly, E. S., Catiline as a Party Leader, in: The Fortnightly Review, June 1865. 

3 Trevelyan, G. M., The Life of John Bright, London 1913, p. 354. 

4 Marx to Engels, 19 Aug. 1865. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) 

5 Beesly, E. S., England and the Sea, being Essay III in International Policy, by Richard 
Congreve and others. London 1866. 

8 See Marx on “truth, morality and justice” to Engels, 4 Nov. 1864. (Sel. Corr. Torr.) 
7 Marx to Engels, 7 July 1866. (Ibid.). 
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disciple of Marx, who had just finished the first volume of Capital, 
they expressed a desire to study the book.! Beesly wrote to Marx 
thanking him for sending him a copy in German, but confessing that 
he did not know that language. “I perceive”, he wrote, “by the notes, 
that it is full of interesting matter and I gather that the diseases of 
society appear to you in the same light as they do me. Whether we 
should agree on the remedy I do not know and probably it is too 
much to expect. But when the world generally so persistently ignores 
the disease, there must be a wide field for our co-operation.” ? 

The form of co-operation which suggested itself to Marx was that 
Engels should write a review of Capital which Beesly would then 
help to get placed in the Fortnightly Review. Marx was - like many 
other people — under an erroneous impression that the Fortnightly 
Review and the Bee-Hive were “Comtist”.® Beesly was indeed on 
good terms with John Morley, the editor, who was very close to 
Positivism in the sixties, and he did his best to get the review published. 
However Morley thought that the article — although “irrefutable” 
— was too dry for his readers.! 


Up until the late sixties there was one issue of immediate political 
importance upon which Marx and Beesly were definitely opposed, 
namely, on the correct position for workmen to take up in relation 
to the Second Empire. The attitude of Beesly and his fellow Positivists 
towards Bonapartism was decidedly ambiguous and unsatisfactory in 
the eyes, not only of Marx, but of most politically conscious workers. 
The Positivists were accused of being apologists for the tyranny of 
Louis Napoleon, and the fact that they had no simple rejoinder to 
this charge cost them dear. 

Most of Marx’ critical references to Beesly are bound up with this 
matter. Before the end of 1864, he was complaining to Engels that 
Beesly and certain other //t¢érateurs in the movement were so con- 
cerned to oppose the English aristocratic tradition that they were 
uncritically Francophil. He remarked that they had “a frantic love for 
France”, In foreign affairs they held this love, not only for Napoleon I, 
but for “Boustrappa”.5 He found himself obliged to go out of his way 
Marx to Engels, 27 June 1867. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) 

Beesly to Marx, 24 Sept. 1867. (M.E.L.1.) 

Marx to Engels, 24 Aug. and 19 Oct. 1867. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) — For 
an accurate account of the relation of the Positivists to the Fortnightly Review, see the 
history of that journal by E. M. Everett, entitled The Party of Humanity (North 
Carolina, 1939). 

4 Marx to Engels, 15 Oct. 1868. (Ibid.) 

5 As far as Beesly was concerned it would be quite untrue to suppose that he had any 


regard for the first Napoleon. Following his master, he regarded the Corsican as “the most 
formidable foe to civilisation the world has seen in modern times.” (England and the Sea.) 
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to deal with the mistaken attitude which these people encouraged on 
the Polish question. In the International he had to deliver “a brief 
historical lesson” showing “irrefutably” that “from Louis XV to 
Bonaparte III, the French had never ceased to betray the Poles”. He 
also had to dispose of the inopportune conception — one which 
Beesly was certainly responsible for encouraging - of having the 
Anglo-French alliance, as the core of the International.t 

It is clear from the fact that Marx spelt Beesly’s name incorrectly, 
and wrongly described him as a Professor of political economy, that 
he was not well acquainted with him in 1864. However two years later 
we find him complaining that Beesly and “the whole clique of Com- 
tists” were of the opinion that Bonaparte was to be thanked for saving 
Germany.? While as late as 1869 Marx was reporting that Beesly had 
replied to a letter of his enclosing a pamphlet of Vermorel’s in a 
manner which was “as stupid as it was pugnaciously pretentious”.® “It 
seems to me”, said Marx, “that positive philosophy equals ignorance 
of everything positive”.4 Presumably this relates to a letter of Beesly’s 
in which he stated that, “I think it is quite right that the Paris workmen 
should bear in mind that the Opposition champions are thoroughly 
hostile to them on the most important questions; but whether it is 
wise and patriotic to urge them not to coalesce with the men of 1848 
for the purpose of getting rid of Bonaparte is another thing. For my 
part I am inclined to think that the dethronement and punishment of 
the latter is so pressing a necessity that all differences should be sunk 
for the time”. Beesly then embarked upon a criticism of Vermorel, 
charging him with being “too ready to denounce his opponents as 
villains”. “I am not disposed to be tender to the bourgeoisie and their 
economic teaching. But I have no doubt that they sincerely believe 
that they have got hold of the true philosophy, and I dare say that as 
individuals they are neither better not worse than the partisans of the 
other schools. In fact I believe there is generally more private virtue 
on the side of the “status quo” than on that of the revolution. But just 
as I protest against Revolutions being judged by the lives of Revo- 


1 Marx to Engels, 10 Dec. 1864. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) 

2 Marx to Engels, 7 July 1866. (Ibid.) 

3 Auguste Vermorel: 1841-1871. Proudhonist journalist. Editor of Le Courrier Frangais. 
Beesly ordered a copy of his Les Hommes de 1848. Presumably it was Vermorel’s other 
work, L’Opposition, which Marx had sent to Beesly. Earlier Marx had sent Beesly the 
comments of Le Courrier Frangais on the Sheffield Outrage speech. Vermorel died on the 
barricades during the Commune. (See Cole: History of Socialist Thought, Vol. II.) For 
Marx’ estimate of Vermorel’s place as an historian participating in an “interesting move- 
ment which was preparing for the new Revolution” see his letter to Kugelmann of 3 
March 1869. 

* Marx to Engels, 20 March 1860. (Ibid.) 
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lutionists, so I think it is a mistake to suppose that a conservative is 
likely to be a bad man because he defends a bad cause.” } 


One can well imagine Marx writhing with indignation as he read 
these — to him — inexcusably fatuous and superior remarks. Since the 
letter as a whole is not representative of Beesly’s outlook, it requires 
some explanation. The first two sentences are not exceptional. In 
suggesting “a popular front” against the Empire, Beesly was simply 
adopting a position analogous to that which he took up towards 
union between the workers and Bright on the Reform issue. Marx 
seems to have ignored or dismissed as unworthy of consideration, 
Beesly’s repeated insistence that union between workmen and bourgeois 
radicals needed to be accompanied by a perfect recognition on the part 
of the former of the primary importance (in the longer run) of the 
antagonism between their interests and those of their temporary allies. 

The rest of the letter, the lapse into the strangely detached attitude is 
more difficult to explain. Presumably Beesly intended that this homily 
on the virtue of the bourgeois oppositionists would help to persuade 
Marx of the wisdom of encouraging workmen to collaborate with 
them against Napoleon. Fundamentally, it proceeded from confusion, 
from the fact that Beesly was just awaking from his dogmatic slumbers 
so far as Bonapartism was concerned, and was still engaged in re- 
grouping his thoughts on French politics. He soon took a very different 
view of the relative virtue of bourgeois and proletarian in France and, 
within a few months, he was publicly declaring that it would be better 
for the Empire to last a little longer rather than that the workers 
should overthrow it for the benefit of Thiers and Jules Favre.? 

The important thing was that Beesly had “come to his senses” with 
regard to Louis Napoleon. In the past he had written in the working- 
class press in extenuation of the coup d’état, pointing out, as he still 
insisted in 1869, that it had been directed at “the middle-class liberals, 
who had shed the blood of the people like water in June, 1848, by the 
hands of General Cavaignac”.® Similarly, he had directed ironic shafts 
against the democratic critics of the Empire — men who were still in 
the “metaphysical stage” — by arguing that, since despotism pressed 
alike on all classes in France, “the principle of equality was in no way 
infringed”. He had tried to persuade the readers of the Bee-Hive that 
there were two Napoleons: one was the objectionable person who 
imposed restrictions on the freedom of the press, the other was the 


1 Beesly to Marx, 6[8?] March 1869. (M.E.L.L.) 

2 Beesly, E. S., Napoleon III, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 11 Dec. 1869. 
3 Beesly, E. S., Napoleon and his Policy, in: The Bee-Hive, 19 Dec. 1863. 

4 Ibid. - This is the most charitable interpretation of this passage. 
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man feared by the privileged classes throughout Europe, the true heir 
of the Revolution? 


Up until about 1867, the other Positivists shared these views. But in 
that year, Harrison became convinced — as a result of the Mexican 
campaign, the intrigues with Bismarck and the Italian policy — that 
“the first condition of progress is now, — the fall of the retrograde 
Imperial throne”.? By 1869 Beesly himself had no hesitation in de- 
scribing the Emperor as an unprincipled criminal, whose concessions 
to the workers (repeal of the combination laws and abolition of the 
livret) were solely designed to cow the bourgeoisie by suggesting that, 
if driven to extremities, he would throw himself upon the proletariat.% 

Comte had made his peace with Napoleon because — as the philo- 
sopher himself expressed it - “the actual form of dictatorial power 
in France.... permits the direct propagation of all thought that has a 
tendency to reconstruction.” He had gone on to defend this dic- 
tatorship by asserting that “it has at last broken the power that could 
lead to no good, that of mere talkers”. 

By the end of the sixties, the English Positivists were witnessing the 
Emperor’s restoration of an Assembly of “mere talkers”, while a 
French proletarian co-religionist was sent to Ste. Pelagie for daring 
to associate himself with the International.* Napoleon’s fault was not 
that he had disposed of Parliamentary government and assumed 
absolute powers, but that he had done nothing worth while with the 
power acquired. He had argued — quite rightly in Beesly’s eyes — that 
Parliamentary government was unsuited to France, but he had then 
gone on to show that in the interests of vulgar ambition he was 
prepared to put up with it, if personal sovereignty was no longer to 
be had. Throughout most of 1869 and all of 1870, Beesly considered 
Ireland, pauperism, the Trade Union Bill - although all of them 
questions of the “first magnitude” — less important than “the progress 
of the Revolution in France”.> “If the Empire does not fall at once 
before the hatred and contempt of Paris”, he wrote, “it is because the 
bourgeoisie are profoundly afraid of the workmen, and wish to 
establish some form of Parliamentary government, which, like all 
Parliamentary governments, would be purely to the advantage of the 
non-workman class.... It is certain that the establishment of a 


1 Beesly, E. S., The Paris Elections; and: Napoleon and the Congress, in: The Bee-Hive, 
13 June 1863 and 5 Dec. 1863. 

2 Harrison, F., Napoleon and Italy, in: The Bee-Hive, 11 Nov. 1867. 

3 Beesly, E. S., Napoleon III, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 11 Dec. 1869. 

4 Beesly, E. S., The International Working Men’s Association, in: The Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1870; and Mollin, G., Rapport sur le Congrés de Bale, Paris 1870. 

5 Beesly, E. S., Rochefort, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 Jan. 1870. 
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Republic would soon be followed by an agitation on industrial 
questions, and when that struggle begins, the shock will vibrate 
through Europe.” ! For more than a year before the Commune he 
continually speculated on “whether the brave, but unarmed workmen 
of Paris can do in 1870 what they did in 1848 and 1830...” 2 He 
foretold that when they did make their Revolution they would do 
much of which he could not approve, but swore that he would not 
judge them too harshly.® 


In view of all this it is not surprising that only a few weeks had to 
elapse after the Vermorel episode before Marx and Engels were noting 
an “improvement” in Beesly. He had sent Marx a letter enquiring 
after Lafargue whom he feared might have been arrested in Paris, and 
had gone on to announce his engagement to the sister of a fellow- 
Positivist, Henry Crompton.* “She is”, he told Marx, “heartily 
sympathetic with my political and social views and there is no fear 
that I shall have to become respectable.” > Marx was soon furnished 
with evidence that Beesly meant to be as good as his word as far as 
respectability was concerned. 

On the evening of 23rd. June, 1869, a mass meeting of London 
trade unionists was held in the Exeter Hall. Its purpose was to support 
the Trade Union Bill which had been drafted by Frederic Harrison 
on the basis of the Minority Report of the Royal Commission of 
1867-69. Hughes and Mundella had agreed to introduce the Bill, but 
they were being subjected to heavy pressure to withdraw it. Henry 
Crompton, speaking from personal observation, declared that a 
regular process of “ear-wigging” was going on. “Even the opinions 
which Mr. Harrison and I held about Positivism were used to malign 


1 Beesly, E. S., Napoleon UI, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 11 Dec. 1869. 

2 Beesly, E. S., Rochefort, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 Jan. 1870. 

3 Beesly, E. S., French Prospects, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 29 Jan. 1870; and 
A Word for France, London (Truelove), Sept. 1870. 

4 Henry Crompton: 1836-1904. Born at Liverpool; the son of a distinguished judge, and 
elder brother of Albert Crompton who was also a Positivist. Crompton met Beesly in 
1864, and on the latter’s recommendation, was nominated as one of the foundation 
members of the London Positivist Society which was formally established in 1867. 
Crompton was for 43 years Clerk of Assizes on the Chester and North Wales circuit. He 
was actively associated with Beesly, Harrison, Godfrey Lushington and other Positivists 
in the direction of the Trade Union labour laws agitation from 1867. Between 1871 and 
1881 he was the most directly influential adviser of the trade union leaders, and on more 
than one occasion he drew up practically the entire programme of the T.U.C. He was 
actively interested in industrial arbitration, and was the author of one of the first sub- 
stantial works on this topic. (D.N.B. and obituary by Beesly, in: The Positivist Review, 
May 1904.) 

5 Beesly to Marx, 21 May 1869. (M.E.L.I.) 
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this simple demand for justice. It was whispered that the Trade Union 
Bill meant Red Republicanism, Communism, Atheism.! 

At this gathering Samuel Morley? was in the chair, Beesly on 
the platform and Marx an interested spectator.? Since Sam Morley 
invested large sums of money in the Labour movement with the object 
of subordinating it to the Liberal party,* the prospects for the success 
of the meeting in strengthening the resolve of Hughes and Mundella 
to persist with their measure were none too good. But Beesly was 
determined that the Bill should be forced to a division on the Second 
Reading so that workmen should see their “Liberal friends” for the 
dishonest procrastinators which he took them to be. His speech was 
therefore short, sharp, and based on a call for an uncompromising 
class struggle in the interests of the Bill. It contained a reference to 
the “days of June” at which “Karl Marx grinned a ghastly grin and 
Sam Morley smiled a sickly smile”. Marx was indeed delighted with 
the cool nerve with which Beesly pilloried everything which Morley 
stood for.® At this time the two men had both dissociated themselves 
from the Bee-Hive, which had been partly wrested out of the control, 
of Potter by philanthropists of the Morley variety, and was conse- 
quently in the process of exchanging politics and pornography for 
moral uplift. 


Ill 


However, the period of really close association between Marx and 
Beesly did not begin until twelve months later. For it was the Franco- 
Prussian War and its aftermath which provided them with an occasion 
for serious collaboration. Between September 1870 and the end of the 
following year this collaboration took four main forms. They worked 


1 Crompton, H., The Defeat of the Workmen, in: The Bee-Hive, 2 Sept. 1871. 

2 Samuel Morley: 1809-1866. The largest hosiery manufacturer in England and one of 
the wealthiest men in the country. He worshipped God and Mr. Gladstone in about 
equal proportion, being a munificent builder of chapels and a generous donor to the 
coffers of the party. Of him it was said, “He erected benevolence into a business.” 
Together with James Stansfeld and G. G. Gynn, joint secretaries to the Treasury in 
Gladstone’s first administration, he spent hundreds of pounds in order to line up 
working-class voters behind the Liberal party. W. R. Cremer and George Howell received 
£ 200 for their services in administering a special fund to which Morley subscribed £ 2,000 
during the election campaign of 1867-8. He also interested himself in the press and had a 
small financial interest in the Bee-Hive. (See D.N.B. and the “Life” by E. Hodder. Dr. 
Stephen Coltham’s promised “History of the Bee-Hive”, and my own forthcoming work 
on the Positivists ought together to give a fuller picture of Samuel Morley’s activity in 
the labour movement.) 

3 Meeting of London Trade Unionists in the Exeter Hall. The Bee-Hive, 26 June 1869. 
4 G. Howell to S. Morley, 1 Dec. 1868. (B.1.) 

5 Marx to Engels, 26 June 1869. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) 
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together to arouse sympathy for the French Republic — while differing 
on the sort of demands which they believed should be presented by 
the workmen to the Gladstone government; they tried to inform 
public opinion about the aims of the International; together they 
defended the Commune, and together had to endure the consequences 
of this defence; finally they were associated in trying to alleviate the 
sufferings of the Communard refugees. 


On rath. September 1870, Marx wrote to Beesly asking him to help 
raise money for the wife of Auguste Serraillier. (Serraillier was a 
member of the General Council who had gone to Paris. His wife, 
according to Marx, was left “sans sou”, and threatened with eviction.) 
Marx then went on to state 


“You will find that the Address I laid before the General Council, 
Friday last, and which is in the course of printing, coincides on 
many points almost literally with your pamphlet.? 

My opinion is that Paris will be forced to capitulate, and from 
the private letters I receive from Paris it appears that some 
influential members of the Provisional Government are prepared 
for such a turn of events. 

Serraillier writes me today that the haste with which the Prussians 
march upon Paris is the only thing in the world able to prevent a 
new Insurrection of June! Paris fallen, France will be far from lost 
if the provinces do their duty. 

The Federal Council of Paris bombards me with telegrams, all 
to this effect: Recognition of the French Republic by England. \n point 
of fact it is most important for France. It is the only thing you can 
at present do for her. The King of Prussia treats officially Bona- 
parte as the ruling Sovereign of France. He wants to restore him. 
The French Republic will not exist officially before its recog- 
nition by the British Government. But no time is to be lost. Will 
you allow your Queen and your oligarchs, under the dictation of 
Bismarck, to abuse the immense influence of England?” 


In a postscript which is of great importance for the understanding of 
subsequent events, Marx explained that a repudiation of the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) would allow Britain to bring her great naval strength into 
effective play, and change the tone in which continental bullies 


addressed England.’ 


1 Marx is referring to Beesly’s pamphlet, A Word for France. 
2 Marx to Beesly, 12 Sept. 1870, in: The Social-Democrat, Vol. VII (1903), pp. 229-231. 
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During the first few weeks of the Franco-Prussian War, the Positivists 
had been obliged to remain silent. They could not defend French 
aggression, and they sincerely hoped that her army would be de- 
feated and the criminal regime of Louis Napoleon overthrown. But 
by mid-August Congreve was already beginning to suggest that the 
situation was one which called for the united action of the neutral 
states of Western Europe.! 

Basic to the English Positivists’ appraisal of international affairs was 
Comte’s conception of the “Republic of the West”. The République 
Occidentale would put upon a definitive and systematic basis what had 
earlier been the imperfect unity of Christendom under Rome; the 
object of Henry IV’s “Great Design”; the aspiration of such pro- 
gressives as Victor Hugo towards a “United States of Europe”. 
Accordingly, a war between any of the “five Great Countries of the 
West” was a Civil War which it was the duty of the others to bring to 
a swift and just conclusion.” The tragedy of 1870 lay in the fact that 
the foremost nation of the West had allowed herself to embark upon 
an aggressive war, and in consequence was in danger of being overrun 
by the most militaristic and retrograde of her neighbours. 


However, the moment that the Republic was proclaimed in Paris, the 
Positivists declared that the war had changed its character and threw 
themselves with a desparate enthusiasm into the task of arousing the 
British working class on behalf of France. This was a task in which they 
needed no encouragement from Marx. On the very eve of Louis 
Napoleon’s fall, Congreve had placarded London with an address to 
Englishmen, “especially Englishmen of the working classes”.? On 
4th. September Beesly finished his “A Word for France”, which was 
soon selling in thousands of copies among the London workmen. 
On 7th. September the Positivists collectively produced a further 
pamphlet, and Dr. Bridges brought out a two-page leaflet headed: 
“Why we should stand by France: Because we owe to France our 
Greatest Progress in the Past: Because we hope from France our 
Greatest Progress in the Future.” 

On 1oth. September Congreve produced an expression of his de- 
votion to Paris in the shape of yet another leaflet. It was perhaps the 
most eloquent and intelligible thing which he ever wrote. Although 
1 Sémerie, E., Les Positivistes Anglais pendant la derniére guerre, in: La Politique 
Positive, 1re année (1872-3). 

2 Marx himself, incidentally, was not opposed to describing a war between France and 
Germany in these terms. See his letter of 10 Sept. 1868 to J. G. Eccarius and F. Lessner. 
(Selected Correspondence, 1956.) 

® Congreve, R., The war IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY, proof copy of placard from the 
printers, Wyman & Sons, 3 Sept. 1870. 
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it was addressed to Londoners, it was translated into French and 
posted up upon the walls of Paris. It began “The Prussian King, an 
€- | old soldier, a mere soldier, incapable of any higher notion than that of 
ut | asoldier’s glory, impenetrable to all the better tendencies of our time, 
n€ or viewing them with a King’s instinctive hatred, is marching upon 
al | Paris.” 

It continued: 


as “The death-duel may even now have begun, and the city may 
we | have heard the first boom of the Prussian artillery. And we — what 
ad are we doing? What is England doing? Her Queen is in the High- 
he lands, away from the care and trouble; reading, possibly with 
of sympathy the last devout despatch of her royal compeer of 
Prussia, and indulging in satisfaction over the glorious prospects 
he of her daughter’s husband. Her Ministry is silent, and apparently 
elt) careless. Her Premier visiting exhibitions or Clumber. Her foreign 
at Secretary enjoying Walmer. The First Lord of the Admiralty in 
on | Belgium; the rest, here, there and everywhere. Her nobles and 
an gentry are bent on their annual game destruction — is it not the 


season of that mighty interest? Her commercial classes counsel 
peace; her press preaches submission. No hand is raised; — no 


he voice, even in sympathy. 

i Men of London, we may awake one morning and find that the 
7 death struggle is over, and that through the smoking ruins of 

ey 


y Paris, bombarded and taken by storm, the ministers of German 





vengeance and German greed are raising their hoarse psalm — it 
will be of course a psalm! — to the God of Battles.” 
os While Congreve was writing this appeal, Beesly was descending 
i: | upon a mass meeting organised by Edmund Beales’ Workmen’s 
er | Peace Association. He rose from the body of the Hall, and demanded 
i the right to put an amendment which called upon the Government to 
ur | do all in its power to preserve the territorial integrity of France. “The 
ur | Pugnacity of the learned gentlemen was evident from the manner in 
which he advanced to the table, and then impatiently waited, standing, 
le- the termination of Mr. Beales’ remarks; he then gave himself ten 
he { minutes by his watch to move the rider, stating during his speech 
ch that he was prepared for contingencies and had a seconder ready to 
hand; whereupon up jumped Mr. Applegarth with surprising agility 
ite from the body of the Hall, like a jack-in-the-box, and, after a few 
nd | €xplosive remarks, disappeared.” * The division on the rider was 


er. \ 1 Congreve, R., Paris, 17 Mecklenburgh Square, 10 Sept. 1870. Reproduced in Le 
Chevalier, Murailles Politiques, Paris 1874. 

the 2 “One who was present”: a letter so signed, being a newspaper cutting pasted into the 

back of a pamphlet in the Howell Collection, No. 1705, Class 331.89. (B.L.) 
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a close one, but a reluctant chairman had to declare it carried. 

Next day Beesly was in Hyde Park addressing a vast meeting which 
resolved to send George Odger to Paris with greetings to the Pro- 
visional Government.! 


All this activity by the Positivists took place before Marx appealed to 
Beesly to arouse opinion against “Queen and oligarchs”. It should, there- 
fore, be concluded that Marx’ purpose was not to rouse Beesly to action, 
but to modify the direction of his activities. Beesly’s reply suggests 
that he did not appreciate this. What really impressed the Positivist 
was the identity between his position expressed in “A Word for 
France” and the two Addresses of the International on the War. This 
was not surprising, for Beesly had anticipated Marx in insisting upon 
the changed character of the War; in emphasising the bourgeois- 
republicans’ fatal dread of the French working class; in disposing of 
German arguments for “a sound strategic frontier” ; and in foretelling 
a Franco-Russian Alliance and a new war in the event of annexations. 
Marx was not exaggerating when he referred to passages which coin- 
cided “almost literally”. In particular, this was true of the terms in 
which the Prussian military system and the delusion of German 
peaceableness were described.? 

Consequently, Beesly replied to the letter of 12th. September by 
stating, 


“T not only most thoroughly endorse your two addresses, but I 
think their importance can hardly be over-rated. They are 
admirably reasoned and the spirit is excellent. 1 now recognise 
as I never did before, the usefulness of the International, and I 
regret that I have not cooperated with it actively in the past, 
though I have always sympathised. It is clear that this plague of 
militarism in France, and still more in Germany, can only be 
got rid of by the promotion of a social and industrial spirit among 
workmen, and a belief that their interests are the same throughout 
Europe. 
I am afraid that you and I differ rather widely in our economic 
doctrines; but at least we agree in this, that all our social ar- 
rangements have been made formerly[?] ® by the non-workmen 
and will continue to be so until the workmen know their strength 
and use it.” 

1 Meeting in Hyde Park. The Bee-Hive, 17 Sept. 1870. 

2 Beesly, E. S., A Word for France: on German peaceableness, p. 8 para. 3; on the German 

military system (soldiers on furlough), p. 6 lines 8-12. Compare with Second Manifesto 

of the General Council, para. 11: “But, say the mouthpieces of Teutonic patriotism...” 

3 In the photostatic copy of this letter this word is indistinct. 


* 
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He went on to state that he “entirely distrusted” the Provisional 
Government, and agreed with Marx that, from the workers’ 
standpoint, most of them were no better than Thiers. However, he 
went on to add that, “A Socialist outbreak just now would set all the 
Governments in Europe against France when she needs their open 
or covert assistance”, — a statement with which Engels, at any rate, 
agreed, although he doubted the possibility of a war of National 
Defence.1 

Having stressed the importance of the area of their known agreement, 
Beesly concluded by assuming that it went still further. Referring by 
implication to the Workmen’s Peace Association, he observed, “What 
a pernicious old goose Beales ? is. He is expecting a County Court 
judgeship and is on his good behaviour.” 3 


In his letter Beesly had asked Marx to tell him if he could cooperate 
with him to any purpose. It would appear that Beesly had but to 
mention this word to Marx for the latter’s thoughts to turn instantly 
to the Fortnightly Review. For he replied at once and — after some 
references to the latest European developments — proposed that 
Beesly should write an account of the International for that journal. 
Since Beesly was a Positivist it was a matter of principle with him to 
despise the press and to express unlimited contempt for anonymous 
) journalism. Marx cunningly played upon this and expatiated at some 
length upon “the utter corruption” of the London press, which 
repressed all the pronouncements of the International, and which was 
still the “vile concern” which Cobbett had long ago branded as 
“mercenary, infamous, and illiterate”.4 

Beesly at once expressed his willingness to write the article, but 
explained that he would have to depend on Marx for the materials.® 
Subsequently he arranged to call on Marx and sort these out.® Whether 
or not this arrangement was kept is unknown, but Marx apparently 
furnished Beesly with a manuscript which — because of the well- 
known illegibility of Marx’ handwriting - the Professor had some 
difficulty in reading.? He asked Marx to explain the political position 





1 Engels to Marx, 12 Sept. 1870. (Sel. Corr. Torr.) 
2? Edmund Beales: 1803-1881. President of the Reform League and actively associated 
with international democratic movements of the early sixties. George Howell ,and other 
working-class associates of Beales, organised a testimonial fund for him and helped him 
to get the Judgeship. He worked with Cremer in the peace movement. (D.N.B.) 
3 Beesly to Marx, 14 Sept. 1870. (M.E.L.L) 
4 Marx to Beesly, 16 Sept. 1870. 

\ (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels on Britain, Moscow 1953; London 1954.) 

' 5 Beesly to Marx, 18 Sept. 1870. (M.E.L.I.) 

| § Beesly to Marx, 20 Sept. 1870. (M.E.L.I.) 


| 7 Beesly to Marx, 21 Oct. 1870. (M.E.L.L) 
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of Deak in Hungary, and to furnish him with “a short statement 
about recent events in Lyons” where a revolutionary government had 
been established.1 Marx replied to these questions by saying that 
Deak was “a Hungarian edition of an English Whig”, while, as far as 
Lyons was concerned, he had “received letters not fit for publication”, 
reporting on the anarchist activities of “the asses, Bakunin and 


Cluseret”, who were misleading people and issuing “most foolish 
decrees on the abolition de I’ état’ .” 


Discretion came hard to Positivists, who had to follow their Master’s 
injunction to “Live Openly”, but Beesly not only remained silent 


about Lyons, but deliberately refrained from discussing the origins of 
the International, since this would have involved him in giving 


incontrovertible figures about its — very small — English membership.’ 
The article appeared in the November issue of the Fortnightly. 


Although it could never have been written without Marx’ help, and 
although Marx was consulted continuously, and even sent the proofs, 


it was Beesly’s work. It could quite properly be regarded as in direct 
line of succession to earlier pioneer studies made by Beesly and 


Harrison of proletarian organisations and movements — studies which 
influenced the Webbs and foreshadowed their work.* 


In his article Beesly gave a careful but brief account of how the 
I.W.M.A. was established, and traced its history through the London 


Conference of 1865 ,> and the Congresses at Geneva, Lausanne, Brussels 
and Basle. He described the services rendered by the International in a 


number of leading industrial disputes. On the whole, he made light 
of theoretical questions, reserving unqualified praise for the speech 


made by his co-religionist Mollin the metal-gilder, at the Basle 


1 Beesly to Marx, 18 Oct. 1870. (M.E.L.I.) 

2 Marx to Beesly, 19 Oct. 1870. (Sel. Corr. 1956.) 

3 Beesly to Marx, 24 Oct. 1870. (M.E.L.1.) 

4 Beesly, E. S., The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, in: The Fortnightly Review, 
May 1867. — Harrison, F., The lronmasters’ Trade Union, 1865. (Both these articles were 
reprinted in the A.S.C.J. Monthly Report.) 

> Unfortunately the article throws no light on an episode which, if it was cleared up, might 
throw additional light on Marx and Positivism. According to Kautsky’s notes of Engels’ 
reflections on the History of the International, Marx insisted that at the first Congress of 
the International, there should be a discussion of “The Religious Idea in its relation to the 
social, political and intellectual development of the people”. Lessner and George Howell 
also state that Marx made this proposal. Marx denied Howell’s account of the matter, 
without clearing up the origin of the story. According to Mr. Henry Collins, who is 
writing a history of the I.W.M.A. in England, Marx put this resolution, but only in 
order to get it out of the way. It originated with the French Proudhonists. See Kautsky’s 
notes on conversations on the I.M.W.A. with Engels. (I.1.S.H.) — Lessner, F., Sixty 
Years in the Social-Democratic Movement, London 1907, p. 35. - Howell, G., The 
International, in: The Nineteenth Century 1878, Vol. IV, pp. 19-40. 
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Congress. For the rest, he commended the “practical English element”, 
which he credited with saving the organisation from disastrous splits 
over matters of political and economic theory. It was — in Beesly’s 
view — sufficient unto the day that the International was republican 
and anti-militarist. “Let not cynical politicians imagine”, he wrote, 
“that the protest of the workmen of Europe against war is to be ranked 
with the hollow unreasoning sentimentalities of the press, the pulpit 
and the countinghouse. In England they mean to have their way 
about this thing and they will grind to powder all institutions, classes 
and interests that attempt to militarise them, whether as regulars, 
militia, reserves, volunteers or anything else.” 


Marx was not likely to be greatly disturbed by Beesly’s slight estimate 
of the theoretic principles of the Association. One doubts whether he 
was even very much distressed by having certain absurdities fathered 
upon its “German” theoreticians. The Professor had atoned hand- 
somely for these blemishes by referring to the Inaugural Address as 
“probably the most striking and powerful statement of the workman’s 
case as against the middle class that has ever been compressed into a 
dozen small pages.” Beesly introduced Marx to the British public as 
the man most responsible for the success of the International, and 
declared him to be probably the greatest authority upon the history 
and statistics of the Labour Movement in all Europe.! 

Apart from this being personally gratifying to Marx (and his wife), 
the article was of considerable political importance. Beesly had provided 
the most complete description of the International to appear in 
England or anywhere else, and had presented it as a serious and 
powerful force. By doing so he helped to link its name in the public 
mind with the momentous events which were shortly to shake 
European society to its foundations. 

In writing this article and in speaking in support of the International 
at the London T.U.C. held at the beginning of 1871,? Beesly can 
hardly have been unaware of the thoroughly hostile attitude which 
Marx adopted, not only towards Comte, but against Positivism as an 
organised force within the International. Five months before Beesly 
published his work in the Fortnightly, Marx had tried to prevent the 
admission of the Parisian Proletarian Positivists as a section of the 
I,.W.M.A. He described them as sectarians who “were against every 
religion but Comte’s” and whose rules were too exclusive to allow 


1 Beesly, E. $., The International Working Men’s Association, in: The Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1870. 

2 Speech by E. S. Beesly on the sixth day of the T.U.C. in London, The Bee-Hive, 
18 March 1871. 
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of their affiliation.t It turned out that the Positivists were already 
affiliated, but Marx did not cease to pursue them, and the resolutions 
of the secret London Conference of 1871 which ordered their disso- 


lution were not simply designed to give the appearance of a rule of 
law against the Bakuninists.* 


However, it was not this matter which threatened to bring about a 
serious clash between Marx and Beesly at the end of 1870, but rather 
the differences between them as to the character which ought to be 
given to the Republican and pro-French agitation. 

In September 1870 Beesly had observed to Marx that “public 
feeling [on the Franco-Prussian War] is getting better every day.” 
He went on with a sentence which was more in keeping with Marx’ 
character then with his own: “I do not anticipate that England will 
act even in the mildest way. But all this excitement is leavening the 
mass for us.” 3 

While not anticipating that England would act, Beesly and his 
friends continued to exert every effort to that end. From hinting at 
the need for armed intervention they passed on to openly demanding 
it. Congreve presided over a body styled the Anglo-French Inter- 
vention Committee which was made up of representatives of the Land 
and Labour League and the International Democratic Association.* 
(Both these organisations were led by men who were associated with 
the International, and who took on its colouring without properly 
grasping its ideas. Marx was unable to control them and found them 
an increasing embarrassment.) 

It was largely as a result of this continuous Positivist pressure that the 
leading trade unionists of London were brought into the campaign. 
Towards the end of the year they helped to organise an enormous 
deputation, made up of representatives of more than a hundred 
Unions, which waited upon Gladstone to demand a strong policy 
from his government. What they wanted the Premier to pledge 
himself to was not merely “Recognition”, but “No Spoliation” of 
France by Germany.® Soon they had whipped up such enthusiasm for 
France that War on her behalf seemed acceptable to many workmen. 
Even George Howell thought it proper to strike attitudes: “Don’t 
wonder if I go to the front”, he wrote, “for Iam getting martial in my 


1 Minutes of the General Council, 15 March 1870. (I.1.S.H.) 

2 Resolutions of the Conference of Delegates of the International Working Men’s Associ- 
ation assembled at London from 17th to 23rd September 1871, London 1871. 

3 Beesly to Marx, 20 Sept. 1870. (M.E.L.1.) 

# Harrison, R., The Land and Labour League, in: Bulletin of the International Institute 
of Social History, Vol. VIII (1953), Nr. 3, pp. 169-195. 

5 A Remonstrance to Gladstone, in: The Bee-Hive, 7 Jan. 1871. 
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thought and bearing. There is no knowing what a wild enthusiasm 
may bring forth, and I have no very good reason for life and never 
had.” 1 No doubt Marx and Engels thought it a pity that working- 
class sympathy should run to waste in such preposterous fantasies as 
these, and they blamed Beesly and his friends most sincerely for it. 
On 3rd. January 1871 Marx cautioned members of the General Council 
against blindly following the lead of Professor Beesly and his friends. 
To begin with, the Positivists had called a mass meeting on what 
Marx considered (incorrectly) to be an inappropriate night. Then, 
- much worse — Eccarius had signed the memorial to Gladstone, 
which had been drawn up by the Positivists, without having first 
consulted the appropriate sub-Committee of the General Council. 
Marx did not dissent from the general sentiments expressed in this 
memorial, but he thought that the final paragraph, which called for 
war upon Prussia if she refused to make peace on reasonable terms, 
might have been improved.? 


On 31st. January Friedrich Engels submitted three resolutions to the 
General Council which, he suggested, ought to serve as a basis for 
discussion. The substance of these resolutions was that the English 
working class ought to have confined its efforts to securing the 
Recognition of the Republic; that English military intervention on the 
Continent could only have been effective during one brief phase of the 
war: a phase which had long since passed; and, finally, that the key to 
effective British intervention in Europe was the repudiation of the 
Treaty of Paris, in so far as this limited the full exercise of British 
naval power. 

Engels argued that had the British working class confined itself to 
getting Gladstone to recognise the Provisional Government, it might 
have succeeded, “but”, he declared, “there were others who were not 
satisfied with this. I mean the Comtists, Professor Beesly and his 
friends. Professor Beesly has on several occasions stood up boldly 
for the working class... but the Comtists are not properly a working- 
class party. They advocate a compromise to make wages labour 
tolerable, to perpetuate it; they belong to a political sect who believe 
that France ought to rule the world. In their last declaration, which 
was signed by several members of the Council, they demand that 
France should be restored to the position it occupied before the war. 
Before the war, France was a military power. The Comtists asked for 
intervention, and as soon as that was done, the working-class move- 
ment split up.... How could people who were not able to compel the 


1 G. Howell to C. Bartlett, 11 Sept. 1870. (B.I.) 
2 Minutes of the General Council, 3 Jan. 1871. (L.1.S.H.) 
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Government to recognise the Republic, force the same Government 
to go to war for the Republic?” } 


To have said that the Positivists thought that “France ought to rule 
the world” was caricature. Only a few days before Engels spoke, 
Congreve himself had explained “that whilst speaking, to a superficial 
judgment, merely in favour of France, it has been, I repeat, in no 
partisan spirit. We have not held her to be by any peculiar law exempt 
from the consequences of her mistakes; we have attached no peculiar 
sacredness to her political greatness or the integrity of her soil... we 
have spoken quite as much in the interests of Germany as that of 
France. We have viewed both equally as constituent members of one 
great body politic, and have wished equally the peace and happiness 
of both.” 2 

However there can be no quarrel with Engels, passing judgment in 
his character as “the General”, on the extremely limited possibilities 
of British military intervention. In his old age Beesly confessed that 
“after the rapid destruction of the French army, no interference of 
ours would have been of much avail unless other powers had been 
ready to join in.” 3 

The most interesting problem is to determine the legitimacy of 
Engels’ back-handed tribute to Positivist influence, namely his charge 
that they were responsible for splitting the working class. To a super- 
ficial judgment there might seem little evidence to support Engels 
here. The middle-class press, if it bothered to refer to working-class 
opinion at all, suggested that its main characteristic was the somersault 
it had performed since September. This was the interpretation which 
Punch suggested: 


“Yes, Mr. Merriman, sound your alarms, 

Odger and Applegarth, shout ye: “To arms!’ 

At the war’s outbreak you peace were all for, 

Now have your windpipes grown trumpets of war.” 4 


John Stuart Mill blamed the Positivists, not for dividing the workers, 
but for uniting them behind the demand for war.*® 
On the General Council, Engels’ standpoint was indirectly challenged 


1 Minutes of the General Council, 31 Jan. 1871. (I.1.S.H.) 

2 Congreve, R., Religion of Humanity.... An Address on the Festival of Humanity, 
Sunday, 1 Jan. 1871, in: Congreve, R., Essays, London 1874, Vol. I, pp. 402-3. 

3 Beesly to Dr. Hillemand, 25 Dec. 1908. (M.A.C.) 

4 A Whoop for War, in: Punch, 28 Jan. 1871. 

5 See Raymond, D. N., Contemporary British Opinion during the Franco-Prussian War, 
New York 1921, pp. 288-9. 
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by Weston, who not only defended collaboration with the Positivists 
whenever they were found to be advocating a proletarian standpoint, 
but declared that “the division among the working class had existed 
prior to the proclamation of the Republic and had been brought about 
by the Workmen’s Peace Society declaring that England should on no 
account take part in the War”. Marx himself had laughed to scorn 
the excuses which Hales and Harris (members of the General Council) 
had given for not taking part in the Positivists’ “war” meeting in 
St. James’ Hall, since they had fallen into a trap laid for them by 
Cremer and the Peace Society. Cremer’s denunciations of the Posi- 
tivists were, said Marx, “not worth anything”. The Positivists were 
“the only people who did anything in this question.” ? However there 
can be no doubt that Marx was basically in agreement with Engels. 


In fact, Engels’ charges were perfectly justifiable. Some interesting 
corroboration of them is furnished by a police report of the period. 
This report attempts to trace the growth of the Republican movement 
among the working class. It notices that Beesly joined in, once the 
French issue arose. Having made some suitable observations to the 
effect that the “quasi-respectability” of such men ought to have 
separated them from those who referred to Mr. Gladstone as “Coercion 
Bill”, and to Her Majesty in “terms that would befit a brothel”, the 
author of this report goes on to state that the agitation soon “fell to 
such a depth of folly that the demand was made that England should 
immediately declare war against Prussia”. At the meeting of 19th. 
October it was said that “even Osborne and Owen had sense enough 
to secede from their confederates”.® 

But there is no need to substantiate Engels’ charge from such 
bizarre sources; the Positivists themselves confessed to having 
introduced what Holyoake called “division-stirring issues”. They were 
guilty — if that is the correct expression — of “blaming the Government 
— scolding Lord Mayors — vituperating Prussia — affirming Republi- 
canism — proposing an armed intervention — proclaiming the sacred- 
ness of the soil of Auguste Comte”.* For the most important of these 
offences they admitted their responsibility and agreed that they 
divided the workers. 

In September 1872, Congreve visited Paris, where he delivered an 


Minutes of the General Council, 21 Febr. 1871. (1.1.S.H.) 

Ibid., 3 Jan. 1871. (1.1.S.H.) 

Summary of Police Reports registered in the Home Office with reference to political 
meetings held in the metropolis during the years 1867-1870 inclusive, Gladstone papers, 
Brit. Mus., 44617, f. 95. 

4 Holyoake, G. J., Letter in The Bee-Hive, 7 Jan. 1871. 
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address to his co-religionists upon the “Union of the English and 
French Proletariats”. In the course of his remarks he recalled that he 
had seen the workers of London at close quarters during the war and 
he wished to pay tribute to their great qualities. “They were”, he said, 
“practically unanimous in proclaiming the French Republic, and 
always insisted that the Government should recognise it without 
delay. But when it came to the question of war, the division was very 
pronounced: they drew back before this prospect, and this division 
was fatal to the exercise of all serious influence upon the general 
politics of the country.” 1 

Even at the time of the agitation Congreve had been in no doubt 
of the position. “The working classes in London are sound in their 
sentiments but divided as to their action; some are for intervention, 
others against anything but moral means.” However, he went on to 
make a point which also needs to be taken into account if a sound 
assessment of the matter is to be made: “they are sadly divided by 
personal questions and jealousies: were they united there would be 
hope of a more vigorous policy...” ? 

The rapid turn of developments in France soon put a stop to this 
controversy, and fully restored the basis for collaboration between 
Beesly and Marx. 

(To be continued in the next issue). 
1 Congreve, R., L’Union des Prolétariats Anglais et Frangais, in: Essays: Political, social 


and religious, London 1874, Vol. I, p. 464. 
2 R. Congreve to Lobb, 14 Oct. 1870. (Congreve Papers, Wadham College, Oxford.) 
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STANISLAW SCHWANN 


DIE NEUE ODER-ZEITUNG UND KARL MARX 
ALS IHR KORRESPONDENT'’ 


Im Jahre 1855 war Karl Marx Londoner Korrespondent der Neuen 
Oder-Zeitung. Im Anhang zu diesem Artikel ver6ffentlichen wir die 
nicht verloren gegangenen Briefe aus seiner Korrespondenz mit dem 
Redakteur der Zeitung, Elsner. Unser Artikel wird einiges tiber die 
Geschichte der Zeitung ? mitteilen, insbesondere Marx’ Mitwirkung 
an ihr beleuchten und schliesslich einige bibliographische Daten 
bringen, welche dazu beitragen mégen, die Liicken auszufiillen, die 
in allen bisherigen in betracht kommenden Veréffentlichungen gerade 
in bezug auf Marx’ Tatigkeit fiir die Neue Oder-Zeitung festzustellen 
sind, sowie ein Standortsverzeichnis der noch ibrig gebliebenen 
Exemplare der Zeitung enthalten. 


I 
Die dreissiger und vierziger Jahre des 19. Jahrhunderts brachten auch 


1 Ich méchte an dieser Stelle Herrn F. Kool, Redaktionssekretar der ,,Review”, fiir seine 
Mitarbeit an diesem Artikel meinen Dank aussprechen. Durch seine Hilfe konnten einige 
Daten und Angaben sichergestellt sowie eine iibersichtlichere Textgestaltung erreicht 
werden. — St. Schwann. 

2 Aus folgenden Quellen kann man die Geschichte der Neuen Oder-Zcitung kennen- 
lernen: Leonard Miiller, Die Breslauer politische Presse von 1742-1861, nebst einem 
Uberblick iiber die Dekade 1861-1871, Breslau 1908, S. 78-102; Julius Stein, Geschichte 
der Stadt Breslau im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Breslau 1884, S. 217 ff.; [ohne Verfasser- 
angabe], Die Oderzeitung und das bése Gewissen ihrer Feinde. Geschichte einer Actien- 
zeitung. Ein offenes Wort iiber altes und neues Zeitungswesen in Breslau, Breslau 1847; 
[ohne Verfasserangabe], Geschichte einer Actien-Zeitung, Breslau 1847; Abschiedsartikel 
in der letzten Nummer der Neuen Oder-Zcitung: M. Elsner, Ein Riickblick, in: Neue 
Oder-Zeitung, 31. XII. 1855. Im Buch von L. Miiller sind archivalische Materialien, 
deren Originale heute nicht mehr auffindbar sind, teilweise ver6ffentlicht: Die Memoiren 
Elsners (Handschrift) unter dem Titel ,,Erlebnisse von Dr. Moritz Elsner”, vor allem 
2. Kapitel, ,,.Vormiarzliche Zustande” und ,,Schicksal und Triibsale der Neuen Oder- 
Zeitung” (friiher im Breslauer Stadtarchiv als Elsneriana, fasc. 12. 1.26); v. Kehlers 
Polizeirapporte, friiher in den Akten der Oberprisidialregistratur, vol. I, 2. Teil); 
Akten in: Rep. 14. P.A. III. 53, vol. XXXVI bis XLI (frither im Breslauer Stadtarchiv). 
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dem Breslauer Wirtschaftsleben erheblichen Aufschwung. Durch die 
Entwicklung der Textil-, Papier- und Farbenindustrie sowie der 
Erzeugung von landwirtschaftlichen Geraten wurde die Stadt zum 
dritten industriellen Zentrum Schlesiens — neben dem Riesengebirge 
und Oberschlesien.! Diese wirtschaftliche Bliite diirfte wesentlich 
dazu beigetragen haben, dass Breslau, nach dem Rheinlande, zu 
einem der wichtigsten geistigen Mittelpunkte Preussens wurde. So 
ist es zu verstehen, dass die ,,deutschkatholische” Bewegung, vom 
1844 exkommunizierten rdmisch-katholischen Priester Johannes 
Ronge im Jahre 1845 ins Leben gerufen, auf fruchtbarem Boden 
entstand. 

Die neue Bewegung, welche die Autoritat des Papstes verneinte, 
Beichte und Zélibat verwarf und schon in den ersten Anfingen 
theologisch freisinnige Ziige aufwies, ihren verhdltnismassig grossen 
Erfolg gewiss nicht nur ihrem religiésen Gehalt verdankte, sondern 
auch der Unzufriedenheit, namentlich in Kreisen des Biirgertums, 
mit dem halbfeudalen, halbbiirokratischen Regierungssystem der 
preussischen Monarchie. Der Charakter dieser und anderer ,,Religions- 
streitigkeiten” wurde einige Jahre spater von Marx so erklart, ,,dass 
alle unter der Oberfliche girenden Volksbewegungen durch die 
Regierungen gezwungen werden, zuerst die mystische und kaum zu 
iiberwachende Form von religidsen Bewegungen anzunehmen.” # 

Diese Feststellung trifft zu fiir die 1843 und 1844 in Erscheinung 
getretenen ,,Christkatholiken” und fiir die deutschkatholische Be- 
wegung. Als sich diese im Jahre 1846 spaltete, wurden die beiden nev 
gebildeten Gruppen bezeichnenderweise die ,,liberale” und die ,,radikal- 
demokratische” genannt. Zur letzteren geh6rten, ausser dem Pfarrer 
Ronge, der Journalist Dr. Moritz Elsner und Professor Nees von 
Esenbeck.? 

In der Breslauer Presse spiegelten sich die sich andernden Verhilt- 
nisse und Meinungen wider. Die beiden wichtigsten Zeitungen, die 
Schlesische Chronik sowie die Schlesische Zeitung (erschienen seit 
1835, resp. 1820), stellten sich auf seiten der deutschkatholischen Be- 
wegung und entfesselten einen wahren Krieg gegen das rémisch- 
katholische Schlesische Kirchenblatt. Diese Lage veranlasste die 
aktiven Katholiken, nunmehr neben dem ,,Kirchenblatt” auch eine 


1 §, Dlugoborski, Einleitung zu W. Wolff, Wybér pism o Slasku, Warszawa (Ksiazka i 
Wiedza) 1954, S. 25, 43, 46. 

2 (Artikel, datiert London, 29. November 1853, verdffentlicht in der New York Daily 
Tribune vom 12. XII. 1853; deutsch in:] Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und 
Friedrich Engels, 1852 bis 1862, hrsg. von N. Rjasanoff, Stuttgart 1917, Bd. 1, S. 299. 

3 Siche (fiir Elsner) S. 63, Anm. 1. Nees von Esenbeck griindete in der Revolution 
einen Arbeiterverein in Breslau. 
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eigene politische Zeitung erscheinen zu lassen.1 Zu diesem Zweck 
wurde eine Aktiengesellschaft mit einem Kapital von 20.000 Taler 
gegriindet.? Professor Dr. Kutzen, Dozent an der Breslauer Universi- 
tat, erhielt die erforderliche Konzession, und die erste Nummer der 
Allgemeinen Oder-Zeitung konnte bereits am 2. April 1846 ver- 
6ffentlicht werden.? 

In einem programmatischen Artikel wurde erklart, das Blatt werde 
danach streben, die Interessen der Kirche zu wahren und dadurch 
auch die herrschende soziale Ordnung zu schiitzen. Wie Elsner 
spater mitteilte, erwarb sich die Zeitung ,,den Ruf des entschiedensten 
conservativen Organs der schlesischen Presse. Aber obgleich ihr nicht 
unbedeutende Geldmittel zu Gebote standen und namentlich von 
Seiten der katholischen Geistlichkeit, unterstiitzt von dem grdssten 
Theile des katholischen Adels der Provinz, wiederholte Anstrengun- 
gen gemacht wurden, der Zeitung im Publikum allgemeinern Ein- 
gang zu verschaffen”, gelang es nicht, der bestehenden Presse ,,erheb- 
liche Concurrenz zu machen und man sah bereits ihren Untergang 
....Voraus, # 


Die Marzrevolution 1848 bedeutete auch fiir die Zeitung eine 
Wende. Den 23. erschien in der Nr. 70 der Allgemeinen Oder-Zeitung 
eine von Kutzen (Herausgeber), Robert Biirkner (Redakteur) und 
Heinrich Richter (Verleger) unterzeichnete Erklarung, in der aus- 
gefitihrt wurde, ,,dass sie es ’fiir eine Unmdglichkeit hielten, auf der 
alten Grundlage gegen einen so gewaltigen Umschwung der Dinge 
und Ideen anzukampfen,’ da sie sonst ’mit Recht den Vorwurf hart- 
nackiger Leichenpfleger gewisser historischer Zustinde auf sich laden 
wiirden. Ein wees Recht... soll ... aufgebaut werden ... auf der Grund- 
lage umfassender staatsbiirgerlicher Freiheit, und dieses wird dann 
die Grundlage unserer Betrachtungen bilden miissen.’” Professor 
Kutzen sah sich bald veranlasst, sich von dem Blatte loszusagen; 


1 Die Oderzeitung und das bése Gewissen” sagt dariiber folgendes: ,,Rongeaner, 
Lichtfreunde, Juden und alle die, denen das Wort Religion cin hohles Wort von je 
gewesen, vereinigten sich, den Katholiken der Dummhcit... zu zeihen. An der Spitze 
dieser Verfolgungen standen die beiden hiesigen Zeitungen mit der Schlesischen Chronik 
-— aber die Palme hat unleugbar Ietztere, unter der Leitung des Gymnasiallehrers Dr. 
Elsner, und die Schlesische Zeitung...” Man dachte an die Griindung einer eigenen 
Zeitung fiir Katholiken, ,,in welcher sie heimisch sein und das Recht der Selbstver- 
theidigung iiben kénnen” (S. 64-65). 

* 32 Manner aus dem adeligen, geistlichen und Biirgerstande, strenge Anhinger der 
rémisch-katholischen Kirche, zeichneten... ein Actien-Kapital von 20.000 Thlr.” Ge- 
schichte einer Actien-Zeitung, S. 4. 

3 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

4 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 
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die Nummer vom 16. Juni erschien zum ersten Male unter der ver- 
antwortlichen Redaction Robert Biirkner’s”. 

Die Aktionire konnten sich jedoch mit der fortschrittlichen Rich- 
tung, welche die Zeitung eingeschlagen hatte, nicht einverstanden 
erklaren. Es kam zu einem Prozess; das Gerichtsurteil (Marz 1849) 
lautete dahin, dass Schriftleiter Biirkner jeden Leitartikel vor dessen 
Erscheinen einem Komitee der Aktionare zur Begutachtung zu unter- 
breiten hatte. Der Verleger Richter hatte jedoch bereits Oktober 1848 
die Erlaubnis zur Herausgabe einer neuen Zeitung bekommen.? 
In der Nr. 73 der Allgemeinen Oder-Zeitung (27. Marz 1849) kiin- 
digten Richter und Biirkner die Herausgabe eines neuen Blattes unter 
dem Namen Neue Oder-Zeitung an, dessen erste Nummer den 31. 
Marz erschien. Tatsichlich handelte es sich um die Fortsetzung der 
Allgemeinen Oder-Zeitung. Es hiess in der ersten Nummer, die 
Anderung erfolge ,,einzig und allein, um die der Oder-Zeitung durch 
die Marzereignisse des vorigen Jahres gebotene Richtung und ihre 
politische Selbstindigkeit zu wahren, da die friiher zur Herausgabe 
der Allgemeinen Oder-Zeitung concessionirte Gesellschaft den Ver- 
leger gerichtlich zwingen wollte, thre Ansicht resp. Censur anzu- 
erkennen”.* 


II 


Die Neue Oder-Zeitung konnte einen beachtlichen Anfangserfolg 
verzeichnen. Schon im April wurde sie das am meisten gelesene Blatt 
in Breslau. Sie zeichnete sich durch ihren Inhaltsreichtum und eine 
gute Redaktion aus. Ein Polizeibericht schreibt dies der Tatsache zu, 
dass die demokratische Partei tiberwiegend aus Literaten bestand 
—und aktuell war: Sie erschien in einer Morgen- und einer Abend- 
ausgabe. Wahrend die Allgemeine Oder-Zeitung ihre Leserschaft vor 
allem unter dem Adel, der Geistlichkeit und in der Provinz fand, 
wurde ihre Nachfolgerin zum Organ der fortschrittlich gesinnten 
Stadtbewohner. Als jedoch infolge des Aufruhrs vom 7. Mai tiber 
Breslau der Belagerungszustand verhingt wurde, der bis zum 22. 
August andauerte, erforderte es fusserste Vorsicht von seiten der 
Redaktion, einem Erscheinungsverbot zu entgehen.5 

Es wurde um diese Zeit versucht, das Verhialtnis der Zeitung zu 
der demokratischen Bewegung naher zu bestimmen. Das Blatt war 


1 Tbid. 

2 Miiller, op. cit., S. 84. 
3 Die Erlaubnis des Oberprisidenten wurde am 2. Oktober 1848 erteilt. [Elsneriana,] 
Miller, op. cit., S. 84. 

4 Zur Verstaindigung, zitiert von Elsner, loc. cit. 

5 [Elsneriana,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 84. 
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Privatbesitz des Verlegers, Druckereibesitzers und Herausgebers 
Richter, und die demokratischen Vereine (der Breslauer demokra- 
tische Klub und die Vereinigung Demokratisch-Konstitutioneller) 
wiinschten sich ein Organ, tiber welches sie frei verfiigen konnten. 
Es gelang jedoch nicht, das nétige Geld aufzutreiben, um die Zeitung 
kduflich zu erwerben oder eine neue zu griinden, und man kam schliess- 
lich zu einem — am 18. September verdéffentlichten — Vergleich, dem- 
zufolge Elsner und Dr. Julius Stein ab 1. Oktober 1849 die tatsich- 
liche redaktionelle Leitung iibernahmen; das Blatt sollte allen demo- 
kratischen Fraktionen zur Verfiigung stehen, und eine Reihe fort- 
schrittlicher Literaten, u.a. von Unruh, von Kirschmann, Heinrich 
Simon, Behnsch, Rodbertus und Nees von Esenbeck, wiirde dafiir 
Sorge tragen, das Blatt zum geistigen Mittelpunkt der Partei zu ge- 
stalten. In der Anzeige wurde schliesslich festgestellt: ,,Die Neue 
Oder-Zeitung wird sich angelegen sein lassen, die Partei im Inneren 
zu erstarken und deren Ansichten und Forderungen nach Aussen zu 
begriinden”.1 

Diese energische Erklarung hatte gleich eine Mitteilung vom Hof- 
marschallamt zu Potsdam zur Folge, die Zeitung sei dem K6nig nicht 
mehr zuzuleiten. Vielen Abonnenten fehlte der Mut, einer derart 


diskreditierten Zeitung weiterhin die Treue zu halten.? Ihre Zahl 


1 Anzeige in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung vom 18. September 1849. Siehe fiir den ganzen 
Absatz: [Elsneriana,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 85; und Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

Dr. Moritz Elsner (geb. 1809 in Kostnitz, Kreis Sprottau, gest. 1894) studierte an der 
Breslauer Universitit Naturwissenschaften (Immatrikulation 1831). Er wurde 1842 
Redakteur der Schlesischen Chronik, beteiligte sich an der Marzrevolution, wurde in die 
preussische Nationalversammlung gewahlt, nach dem Maiaufstand 1849 zusammen mit 
Dr. Stein (siche unten) und dem Literaten Semrau angeklagt, vom Lehrerstande relegiert 
und zu zwei Jahren Festungshaft verurteilt (29. Mai 1850). Er floh nach London, wo er 
wohl auch Marx persénlich kennenlernte. Nach einer Revision des Urteils kehrte Elsner 
nach Breslau zuriick, wo er wieder journalistisch tatig war. Bis Ende 1855 war er Redak- 
teur der Neuen Oder-Zeitung; dann griindete er zusammen mit Semrau die Breslauer 
Morgen-Zeitung, fiir die er bis 1890 arbeitete. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Band 46, 
1903, S. 340. 

Dr. Julius Stein (geb. 1813) hatte Jura studiert. Ein Verzeichnis der Breslauer Polizei aus 
1853 ,,derjenigen Schriftsteller und Zeitungs-Korrespondenten, welche der Umsturz- 
Partei zugetan oder verdichtig sind” sagt iiber ihn: ,,...im Jahre 1848 Mitglied der auf- 
gelésten Nationalversammlung, hierzu von Breslau selbst gewahlt, durch seine radikale 
Wirksamkeit in dieser Stellung, namentlich durch den sog. Steinschen Antrag in betreff 
der Warnung des Militars vor reaktioniren Bestrebungen bekannt, suchte nach seiner 
damaligen Riickkehr aus Berlin, auf die Arbeiter cinzuwirken, zu welchem Zwecke er 
namentlich in einer Arbeiterversammlung vom 30. Dezember 1848 sehr aufregend sprach 
....trug durch cine am 6. Mai 1849 in einer Volksversammlung gehaltene Rede zur 
Erregung des hiesigen Maiaufruhrs bei, wurde jedoch durch das Schwurgericht ...frei- 
gesprochen.... Bei Haussuchungen ist nie etwas Verdichtiges bei ihm zu finden gewesen 
... GehOrt zu den gefahrlichsten Fiihrern der Umsturzpartei.” Miiller, op. cit., S. 420ff. 

? Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 
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ging von 2.000 im Juli auf 1.200 im Oktober und 950 im November 
zuriick.t Von Kehler gibt in seinem Polizeibericht vom 24. November 
sogar 600 bis 7oo an.? Auch direkt gegen die Zeitung getroffene 
Massnahmen hatten einen recht ungiinstigen Einfluss. Sie war das 
erste Blatt, auf welches die neue preussische Presseverordnung vom 
30. Juni in Anwendung gebracht wurde; am 24. November wurde die 
Zeitung beschlagnahmt wegen eines Artikels unter dem Titel ,,Die 
Solidaritaét der V6lker”. Von Kehlers wéchentlicher Bericht meldete 
dariiber: ,,Heut morgen endlich habe ich zum erstenmal die Neue 
Oder-Zeitung wegen eines sehr frechen, zum Umsturze unserer 
staatlichen Verhiltnisse aufreizenden Artikels konfisziert.” % 

Trotz der im Jahre 1850 durchgefiihrten Verbesserungen (z.B. Ver- 
grdsserung des Formats) blieb die Lage schwierig. An der Haltung 
der Zeitung anderte sich nichts, und sie wurde bereits den 15. Februar 
wieder beschlagnahmt.* Dr. Heilberg, der vor kurzem der Schrift- 
leitung beigetreten war, wurde den 26. Juni aus Breslau ausgewiesen. 
Eine neue, scharfere Presseverordnung, die am 5. Juni in Kraft trat, 
gab den Anlass zu mehreren Konfiszierungen, die auch dann, wenn 
sie spaiter vor Gericht nicht bestatigt wurden, sich ungiinstig aus- 
wirkten. Es musste jetzt eine Kaution von 5.000 Talern gestellt 
werden > — die Summe wurde von Sympathisierenden zusammen- 
gebracht, unter denen sich auch Leser befanden, ,,welche der Demo- 
kratie durchaus fern standen” 6 — und ausserdem machte die Post- 
verwaltung von dem ihr aufgrund der Verordnung zuerkannten 
Rechte Gebrauch, indem sie den Vertrieb der Neuen Oder-Zeitung 
verweigerte. Diese Schikane wurde dadurch umgangen, dass man die 
Zeitung in Postpaketen an schleunigst engagierte Kommenditare 
schickte, welche sie dann an die Abonnenten verteilten. Es entstanden 
63 solcher Zweigstellen in Schlesien und der Provinz Posen.’ 

Formell war noch immer Biirkner der Chefredakteur. Als er zur 
Breslauer Zeitung tibertrat, wurde (am 20. April 1851) Jodocus 
Temme zu seinem Nachfolger bestellt, der 1848 Abgeordneter zur 
Nationalversammlung gewesen war. Dieser beteuerte in einem Antritts- 
artikel unter dem Titel ,,Unsere Opposition” im Namen der Redak- 
tion der neuen Oder-Zeitung, man opponiere, ,,eben weil wir keine 


1 Miller, op. cit., S. 85 (Polizeiberichte vom 17.7. und 10.11.1849). 

2 Miller, op. cit., S. 86. 

3 Ibid. In dem a.a.O. mitgeteilten Bericht vom 13. Oktober 1849 heisst es: ,,Zu einer 
gerichtlichen Verfolgung hat bisher noch kein zureichender Stoff vorgelegen”, obgleich, 
seitdem Elsner und Stein sie ibernommen hiitten, der Ton der Zeitung stindig radikaler 
geworden wire. 

4 Tbid. 5 Thid. 

§ Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit.; Elsner an Marx, 7. Oktober 1855 (siche Anhang). 

7 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 
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Rebellen sind”! Jedoch konnte weder eine ausdriickliche Ver- 
werfung der Rebellion noch die persénliche Popularitat des Redak- 
teurs das Verhiltnis der Zeitung zu den Behdrden verbessern. 
Konfiskationen waren auch in diesem Jahre durchaus keine Selten- 
heit. Seit dem Oktober wurden amtliche Mitteilungen und Polizei- 
Nachrichten nicht mehr der Neuen Oder-Zeitung zugeleitet und als 
sie solche aus anderen Blattern iibernahm, wurde die Redaktion des- 
wegen verklagt; es kam jedoch in diesem Falle nicht zu einer Ver- 
urteilung.? Die Lage blieb nach wie vor dusserst prekaér und von 
Kehler konnte am Ende des Jahres lapidar feststellen: ,,Seit einem 
Jahre erwartet man die Liquidation der N.O.-Z.” 8 

Eine eindringliche Schilderung der Situation verdanken wir dem 
Chefredakteur Temme, der in seinen Erinnerungen ausfiihrt: ,,Die 
N.O.-Z. [wurde] standig... konfisziert, stets war sie in Pressprozesse 
verwickelt, grdsste Vorsicht half nichts, auch nicht der gemissigte 
Ton, und wenn kein politischer Vorwand gefunden wurde, fand man 
eben einen anderen; z.B. das Inserat irgend eines medizinischen Buches, 
das in hundert anderen Zeitungen ohne weiteres erschienen war, 
wurde in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung als Verstoss gegen die Sittlichkeit 
angesehen und die Zeitung rechtlich verurteilt. Diese fortwahrenden 
Schikanen drohten jeden Augenblick mit Liquidation des Blattes und 
damit war der Verlust des ganzen in der Zeitung angelegten Ver- 
mégens des Herausgebers [Richter] verbunden”; deshalb habe er 
- Temme - sich entschlossen, seine Stellung aufzugeben.* Dies 
geschah den 15. April 1852. Einige Wochen spiter wurde Temme als 
Professor an die Universitat Ziirich berufen. Sein Nachfolger wurde 
der Breslauer Literat Karl Krause; die Leitartikel und im allgemeinen 
die politischen Artikel wurden von Elsner und Stein tibernommen §, 
die beide ihr journalistisches Talent bewiesen hatten und denen es, 
einem Polizeibericht zufolge, zu verdanken war, dass das Blatt ,,zu 
den unbedingt am geistvollsten geschriebenen unter den Breslauer 
Zeitungen gehérte”.6 Der Redaktion trat in diesem Jahre Dr. Max 
Friedlander bei, Sohn eines bekannten Breslauer Bankiers und Vetter 
Lassalles.? 


1 Ibid. 

2 [Polizeibericht vom 25. Oktober 1851,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 94. 

3 [Polizeibericht vom 20. Dezember 1851,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 94. 

4G. D. H. Temme, Erinnerungen, Leipzig 1883, S. 441 ff. 

5 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

8 [Polizeibericht vom 27. November 1851,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 94. 

7 Friedlander war aus der Stellung eines Gerichtsreferendars entlassen, nachdem er eine 
zehntagige Gefangnisstrafe verbiisst hatte wegen Beleidigung der Polizei. Er zahlte zu den 
Schriftstellern, ,,welche der Umsturzpartei zugetan oder verdiachtig sind”, wie es ein 
» Verzeichnis” solcher Personen erwahnt. Miller, op. cit., S. 420-428. 
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Die neue Schriftleitung tat alles um die Redaktionskosten auf das 
Niveau der sehr diirftigen Einnahmen herunterzu bringen. Anfanglich 
ging die Zahl der Abonnenten wieder in die Hohe}, aber die Ein- 
fiihrung (1. Juli 1852) einer Pressestempelgebiihr, welche eine Preiser- 
héhung zur Folge hatte, machte die steigende Tendenz riickgingig. 
Obgleich das Postdebit dank den Bemiihungen Richters ? wieder 
erlangt wurde, blieb die davon erhoffte Erweiterung des Leser- 
kreises aus. Viele fiirchteten sich, ihren Namen in die Abonnenten- 
listen, die in den Postaémtern ausgelegt waren, einzutragen! % 

Trotz weiterer Beschlagnahmungen (wegen ,,Hasspropaganda 
gegeniiber den obersten BehGrden”) und anderer Widerwartig- 
keiten 4 wurde das Jahr 1853 zu dem erfolgreichsten in der Geschichte 
der Neuen Oder-Zeitung, was das finanzielle Gleichgewicht anging. 
Sie durfte sich immer der Sympathie eines Teiles des Publikums 
erfreuen, sogar in ,,besseren” Kreisen *, wozu ihre ungew6hnliche 
Unabhingigkeit in der Beurteilung der politischen Lage natiirlich 
wesentlich beitrug. Vom 1. Oktober ab wurde ohne PreiserhGhung 
eine wéchentliche literarisch-wissenschaftliche Beilage, ,,Ostdeutsches 
Athenaum” genannt, unter Redaktion von Elsner der Zeitung bei- 
gegeben.® Den 15. September fing man an, die Abendausgabe ein 
paar Stunden friiher herauszubringen; es gab nunmehr ein ,,Morgen- 
blatt” (mit vielen Nachrichten aus der Provinz) und ein ,,Mittagblatt” 
(Leitartikel und ,,grosse Politik”).’ 

1854 ging es mit der Zeitung wieder bergab. Der Vorsprung, den 
sie mit ihrer Mittagausgabe genommen hatte, ging ihr bald verloren, 
da die Konkurrenten, die Breslauer Zeitung und die Schlesische 
Zeitung, dem Beispiel folgten. Die erheblich angeschwollenen Kosten 
blieben jedoch die gleichen. Pekuniaire Schwierigkeiten und der 
stiandige Kampf mit den Behérden brachten den tiichtigen Richter 
schliesslich zu dem Entschluss, die Herausgabe des Blattes Ende des 
Jahres einzustellen. Elsner, Stein und Friedlander wollten jedoch dem 
Untergang des radikalsten demokratischen Blattes im damaligen 
Deutschland noch vorzubeugen versuchen. Sie erwarben sich das 


1 Miller, op. cit., S. 97, erwahnt die friiher im Breslauer Stadtarchiv aufbewahrten Akten 
sowie einen Polizcibericht vom 14. August 1852, wo fiir die Morgenausgabe eine Zahl 
von 900, fiir die Abendausgabe eine von 1.300 angegeben wird. 

2 [Polizeiberichte vom 14. und 21. Februar 1852, ] Miiller, op. cit., S. 98. 

3 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

4 Auch wurde dic Redaktion im Auftrag des Innenministeriums durch von Kehler vor 
einer Schmahung der verbiindeten Machte Russland und Osterreich verwarnt. [Polizei- 
berichte vom 23. April und 26. November 1853,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 99. 

5 [Polizeiberichte vom 9. April und 1. Oktober 1853,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 98. 

6 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

7 [Polizeibericht vom 20. August 1853,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 98. 
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Verlagsrecht gegen Bezahlung des Defizits in Hhe von 2.000 Talern; 
der Betrag wurde von Chefredakteur Krause und Friedlander in 
gleichen Teilen vorgeschossen.! 


Fiir das neue Jahr — 1855 — hatte der nunmehrige Verleger-Redakteur 
Elsner mit seinen Mitarbeitern alles aufgeboten, um die Zeitung zu 
retten. Mehr als 600 Taler wurden vom Bankier Moritz Friedlander 
geliehen fiir den Ankauf von neuen Lettern und die Reparatur der 
Druckmaschine.? Man ging sogar dazu iiber, in den wichtigsten 
Hauptstadten Europas, namentlich in Berlin, Wien, Paris und London, 
Korrespondenten zu engagieren. [hre Beitrige sowie telegraphische 
Nachrichten wurden so schnell wie méglich in die Zeitung gebracht. 
Nach Abzug der verschiedenen notwendigen Kosten blieb fiir die 
Redakteure fast nichts tibrig. Ausser Krause bezogen sie keinerlei 
Honorar mehr. Stein erGffnete einen Papierladen, um sich den Lebens- 
unterhalt zu verdienen *; Elsner musste englische und franzdsische 
Nachhilfestunden geben.4 Jedes Quartal brachte aber einen neuen 
Riickgang der Abonnentenzahl. 

In jeder nur erdenklichen Weise wurde versucht, Geld aufzutreiben. 
Wahrend die demokratischen Geschiftsleute sich oft scheuten, der 
Zeitung Inserate zu verschaffen, musste man solche von ,,Konstitu- 
tionellen” und Reaktionaren aufnehmen, was allerdings zu scharfer 
Kritik von seiten radikaler Prinzipienreiter Anlass gab. Elsner schrieb 
dariiber an Marx, der seinen Standpunkt vdllig billigte.® Jener unter- 
stiitzte sogar die Konstitutionellen bei den Wahlen, aber dies brachte 
dem Blatte nicht einmal ganze 300 Taler ein. Als am 20. September 
Elsner auch noch die Stelle des Chefredakteurs von Krause iibernahm, 
beantwortete dies die Polizei mit drei Konfiskationen, die zwar nicht 
vom Gericht bestatigt wurden, aber dennoch die Zeitung schadigten, 
da die Polizei weder zum Schadenersatz noch zur Zuriickgabe der 
beschlagnahmten Exemplare gehalten war.’ 


1 Die Kaution diente als Unterpfand. Die 1.000 Taler machten Krauses ganzes Ver- 
m6gen aus; er erhielt sie bei der Liquidation zuriick, wahrend Friedlander sie verlor — was 
fiir ihn allerdings kein schwerer Verlust bedeutet hat. [Elsneriana,] Miiller, op. cit., 
S. 99; Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

2 Die Quittung wurde den 20. Marz 1855 von Max Friedlander, Stein und Elsner unter- 
zeichnet. Sie befand sich in den Elsneriana. Miiller, op. cit., S. 429. 

3 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit.; Elsner an Marx, 7. Oktober 1855 (siche Anhang). 
4 [Elsneriana,] Miiller, op. cit., S. 99. Elsner beschricb das Jahr 1855 als das schwerste 
seines Lebens. 

5 Elsner an Marx, 4. September 1855 ; Marx an Elsner, 11. September 1855 und 8. Novem- 
ber 1855 (siche Anhang). 

6 Elsner an Marx, 7. Oktober 1855; auch diese Tatsache wurde von Marx nicht bean- 
standet; Marx an Elsner, 8. November 1855 (siche Anhang). 

7 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 
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Die dusserst schwierige finanzielle Lage der Zeitung wurde in einer 
redaktionellen Erklarung, dass alle Redakteure auf Gehalt verzichteten, 
auch 6ffentlich zugegeben.1 Acht Tage spiater (den 14. Oktober) 
erdrterte man der Leserschaft gegeniiber, deren Gleichgiiltigkeit als 
Grund angegeben wurde, die Mdéglichkeit einer Einstellung der 
Erscheinung des Blattes. Bis Weihnachten zgerte Friedlander, ob er 
die Zeitung nicht fiir eigene Rechnung herausgeben sollte, aber 
schliesslich verzichtete er auf diesen Plan.? 


So blieb nichts anderes iibrig, als das Blatt endgiiltig aufzugeben. Die 
Weihnachtsnummer (Nr. 602 vom 25. Dezember) enthielt die kurze 
Mitteilung, dass die letzte Nummer der Zeitung am 31 Dezember des 
Jahres erscheinen wiirde. In seinem Abschiedsartikel erklarte Elsner 
diesen Entschluss den Lesern in offener Sprache: Die Zeitung ware 
,trotz ihrer Popularitat in allen freisinnigen Kreisen des Publikums 
nicht zu halten”. Inserate waren nun einmal nicht zu erzwingen. Man 
hatte ,den Auskehricht des Provincialklatsches... in den meisten 
Fallen des Abdrucks nicht fiir wert gehalten” und dadurch Leser ver- 
loren. Andere drehten dem Blatte den Riicken zu, ,,weil sie um die 
confiscirten Nummern kamen”. Alle Wechselfille, denen sie aus- 
gesetzt war, hatten aber noch nicht zum Untergang der Neuen Oder- 
Zeitung fiihren brauchen; ,,aber der Gleichgiltigkeit der grossen 
Masse des Publikums musste sie unterliegen. Wir haben uns... hin- 
langlich zu tiberzeugen Gelegenheit gehabt, dass das Publikum im 
Ganzen und Grossen kein Bediirfnis nach ihr fiihlt, und vor dieser 
Gleichgiltigkeit strecken wir, getéuscht in unserem Vertrauen auf 
eine grdssere Theilname, ohne alle Beschénigung des Sachverhilt- 
nisses die Waffen.” 3 

Selbst die Abschiedsnummer verursachte Elsner noch eine eigen- 
tiimliche Schwierigkeit. Der Maschinenmeister der Druckerei nahm 
sich die Sache derart zu Herzen, dass er erkrankte und ausserstande 
war, die Nummer fertig zu machen. Elsner musste sich nun um 
Mitternacht an einen anderen Drucker wenden. ,,Und so nahm die 
Neue Oder-Zeitung vom 30. zum 31. Dezember unter fremder Bei- 


1 Sonnabendnummer N.O.-Z. vom 6. Oktober. Privatim hatte Elsner in seinem Briefe 
vom 3. Oktober die hoffnungslose Lage Marx mitgeteilt; auf die redaktionelle Erkla- 
rung nahm er in seinem Briefe vom 7. Oktober bezug. (Siche Anhang.) 

2 [Elsneriana,] Miller, op. cit., S. 101. 

3 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. Die Neue Preussische Zeitung, die sog. Kreuzzeitung, 
Nr. 2, 1856, beurteilte in einem gehiassigen Artikel das Blatt und seine Leser folgender- 
weise: ,,Das Blatt war seiner dusseren und inneren Form nach der urteilslosen Menge 
am zuginglichsten; es schmeichelte mit Bewusstsein den grossen Leidenschaften, war 
daher in allen Lokalen niederer Klasse einzig und allein zu finden und spritzte so sein 
Gift in Regionen, die sich fast aller anderweitigen Belehrung ausschliessen”. 


. 
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hilfe fast ein lacherliches Ende, wenn dasselbe fiir die Beteiligten nur 
nicht so schmerzlich gewesen wire.” 4 


Il 


Die Namen Elsners und Steins waren Marx vor dessen Mitarbeit an 
der Neuen Oder-Zeitung schon lange bekannt. In einem Artikel in der 
Neuen Rheinischen Zeitung wurden beide Breslauer — in Gesellschaft 
von anderen demokratischen Mitgliedern der Berliner National- 
versammlung — in nicht gerade giinstigem Sinne erwahnt als Leute, die 
sich feige benahmen und nur zu ,,zischen” verstiinden anstatt das Volk 
gegen Verleumdungen eines Regierungskommissars zu verteidigen.? 
Engels schrieb noch 1884 in einem Beitrag fiir den ,,Sozialdemokrat”, 
die Neue Rheinische Zeitung hatte die Berliner Versammlung, der 
mehr Bedeutung zukame als dem Frankfurter Parlament (dem ,,Wol- 
kenkuckucksheim”), ausfiihrlicher als dieses behandelt. ,,Aber auch 
die dortigen Gétzen der Linken, Schulze-Delitzsch, Berends, Elsner, 
Stein usw., wurden ebenso scharf mitgenommen wie die Frankfurter, 
ihre Unentschiedenheit, Zaghaftigkeit und Rechnungstrigerei scho- 
nungslos aufgedeckt und ihnen nachgewiesen, wie sie Schritt vor 
Schritt sich in den Verrat an der Revolution hineinkompromisselten.”$ 
Noch krasser driickt sich Marx in der sehr radikalen ,,Ansprache der 
Zentralbeh6rde an den Bund” (Marz 1850) aus, wo es iiber ,,die 
Breslauer Demokraten” heisst, dass sie ,,in ihrem Organ, der Neuen 
Oder-Zeitung’, die selbstandig organisierten Arbeiter, die sie Sozia- 
listen titulieren, aufs wiitendste verfolgen”.t Ob eine persdnliche 
Bekanntschaft Elsners mit Marx zu einem milderen Urteil von seiten 
des letzteren gefiihrt hat, wissen wir nicht. 


Marx’ finanzielle Verhiltnisse waren auch im Jahre 1854 nichts 
weniger als giinstig, wie es viele seiner Briefe an Engels bezeugen.® 
Auf der Suche nach neuen Einnahmequellen richtete er sich an Lassalle 


1 [Elsneriana,] Miiller, op. cit., S. ror. 

2 Die Vereinbarungssitzung vom 17. Juni, N.Rh.Z. 20. Juni 1848, in: Marx/Engels 
Gesamtausgabe, 1. Abt., Bd. 7, S. 76. Siche auch z. B. die Korrespondenz aus Breslau 
vom 19. Marz 1849 (N.Rh.Z., 23. Marz), wo dem (demokratischen) ,,Deutschen Volks- 
verein” Angst vor den roten Fahnen, welche in einem Umzug zur Feier des Tages der 
Marzrevolution mitgefiihrt werden sollten, vorgeworfen wird. 

3 Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, Ausgewahlte Schriften, Moskau 1950, Bd. II, S. 309. 
4 Tbid., Bd. I, S. 98. Identisch in: Karl Marx, Enthiillungen tiber den Kommunisten- 
prozess zu K6ln, Berlin 1952, S. 130. 

5 Siche Anm. 6, S. 70 (und 71); und Nachschrift von Marx zu einem Briefe von W. 
Pieper an Engels, 22. Marz 1851, Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe, 3. Abt. [Briefwechsel, 
Bd. 1 (1929) und Bd. 2 (1930)], Bd. 1, S. 177. 

§ Z.B. Marx an Engels, 3. und 21. Juni, 22. Juli, 8. August, 13. September 1854, op. cit., 
Bd. 2, 
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mit der Aufforderung, ,,ob er irgendein literarisches business in 
Deutschland” fiir ihn suchen wollte. Lassalle teilte ihm mit, sein Vetter 
Friedlander werde ,,Anfang dieses Monats [Dezember] Eigentiimer 
der "Neuen Oder-Zeitung’, aber — in Kompanie von Stein und Elsner.” 
Letzteres war fiir Marx offenbar ein Grund, sich noch einmal gut zu 
iiberlegen, ob er der Zeitung seine Mitarbeit nicht vorenthalten sollte. 
Dass man ihm 20 Taler monatlich zahlen wollte, welcher Betrag nach 
dem Urteil Lassalles auf 30 Taler erhGht werden kénnte, war nicht 
gerade anziehend: ,,Die Summe ist miserabel”, schreibt Marx. ,,Aber 
Haupthaken — Elsner und Stein! Dies ist um so reiflicher zu tiberlegen, 
als die Herrn keine Konservativen, sondern sogar Libera/e sind und 
uns direkt mehr entgegenstehn als die "Neue Preussische Zeitung’.” 
Er bat deshalb Engels um sein ,,woh/erwogenes Urteil”.1 Dieses ist uns 
unbekannt, doch diirfte es im positiven Sinne ausgefallen sein, denn 
Marx teilte ihm bald mit, er wiirde fiir 30 Taler per Monat die Korres- 
pondenz fiir die Zeitung beginnen. ,,So unangenehm mir die Sache, 
habe ich sie zur Beruhigung meiner Frau angenommen. Ihre prospects 
sind allerdings gloomy.” ? Den 20. des Monats schrieb Marx an 
Elsner, er werde seine Korrespondenz am Sonnabend anfangen.® 
Lassalle konnte bereits in seinem Briefe an Marx vom 7. Januar 
feststellen: ,,Neulich fand ich in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung eine Lon- 
doner Korrespondenz mit dem Zeichen X, die nach Stil wie Auffas- 
sung jedenfalls von Dir herriihren muss.” 4 

Marx’ Mitarbeit an der Zeitung dauerte ungefiahr bis zu ihrem Ende 
an, wenn auch mit verschiedener Intensitat. Die Redaktion konnte es 
sich angesichts der Tatsache, dass er den preussischen BehGrden 
gewiss nicht genehm war, nicht leisten, den Namen ihres Londoner 
Mitarbeiters bekanntzugeben. Erst in seinem Abschiedsartikel wurde 
Marx von Elsner als solcher erwahnt, — der einzige mit Namen ge- 
nannte Korrespondent.5 

Die Zusammenarbeit zwischen beiden ist allem Anschein nach eine 
gute gewesen und die im Anhang mitgeteilten Briefe erlauben es, die 
Vermutung auszusprechen, dass Marx’ Urteil iiber Zeitung und Chef- 
redakteur sich nicht unwesentlich gedndert hat.6 


Marx an Engels, [Bricfwechsel,] op. cit., Bd. 2. S. 68. 
Marx an Engels, [Briefwechsel,] op. cit., Bd. 2, S. 71. 
Siche Anhang. 

Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Hrsg. von Franz Mehring. Band IV: Briefe von Ferdinand Lassalle an Karl Marx und 
Friedrich Engels, Stuttgart 1902, S. 94. 

5 Elsner, Ein Riickblick, loc. cit. 

® Scit dem Briefe vom 30. Januar 1850, in dem Marx Engels gegeniiber noch von ,,den 
Breslauer Eseln” spricht ({Briefwechsel,] op. cit., Bd. 2, S. 74), wird Elsner persénlich 
eigentlich nirgends mehr in unfreundlicher Weise erwahnt. Marx wandte sich z. B. an 
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IV 


Auch wahrend der Zeit, dass Marx fiir die Neue Oder-Zeitung arbei- 
tete, blieben ihm Sorgen und Not nicht erspart. Die finanziellen 
Schwierigkeiten waren vielleicht weniger driickend als friiher, ohne 
dass man seine Lage 1855 als gut bezeichnen kénnte. Im Januar wurde 
die Tochter Eleanor geboren; das Kind blieb lange krinklich. Der 
Sohn Edgar erlag einem Leiden, das sich in sténdigem Auf und Ab 
mehr als einen Monat fortschleppte, am 6. April; es war der schwerste 
Schlag, der Marx noch getroffen hatte. Die Frau war oft krank und 
litt furchtbar unter dem Verlust des Kindes. Marx selber hatte eine 
Augenentziindung, bekam Ende des Jahres vom Arzt einen mehr- 
wochentlichen Stubenarrest aufgelegt, usw.! 

Unter diesen Umstianden war es durchaus begreiflich, dass auch fiir 
die Mitarbeit an der Neuen Oder-Zeitung Engels’ Hilfe von Marx in 
Anspruch genommen wurde. Dass Engels die Korrespondenzen 
iiber militarische Angelegenheiten besorgte oder jedenfalls wesentlich 
zu ihrer Abfassung beitrug, ist bei seinem Interesse fiir und seinen 
Kenntnissen auf diesem Fachgebiete ohne weiteres anzunehmen. Bei 
der engen Zusammenarbeit zwischen beiden Freunden ist es nicht 
immer méglich, genau festzustellen, wer einen Artikel verfasst hat. 
Dies gilt umso mehr, wo es sich um Korrespondenzen handelt, die 
ebenso gut vom einen als vom anderen herriihren kénnten, insofern 
der Inhalt in betracht gezogen wird. Ausserdem diente in einer Anzahl 
von Fallen derselbe Beitrag sowohl fiir die Neue Oder-Zeitung wie 
fiir die New York Daily Tribune. Marx hat z.B. in einigen Fallen 
Beitrage von Engels in dem amerikanischen Blatt fiir die Breslauer 
Zeitung umgearbeitet. Oft muss man daher auf eine einwandfreie 
Zuerkennung der Autorschaft an den einen oder den anderen ver- 
zichten. Der zwischen beiden Freunden gefiihrte Briefwechsel diirfte 
in dieser Beziehung fiir uns aufschlussreicher gewesen sein, wenn 
nicht eben viele Briefe aus dem Jahre 1855 verloren gegangen waren; 
namentlich von Engels fehlen uns weitaus die meisten, die er wahrend 
dieser Zeit geschrieben haben muss. Es ist auf Grund der Korrespon- 
denz anzunehmen, dass u.a. einige Artikel, welche Marx kurz nach 


ihn um einen Verleger fiir cine Broschiire von Engels zu finden. Als Elsner ihn ent- 
tauschen musste, teilte Marx die Antwort ohne Kommentar an Engels mit. Marx an 
Engels, 26. Juni 1855, [Briefwechsel,} op. cit., Bd. 2, S. 90-91. In den letzten Monaten der 
N.O.-Z. erklirte Marx sich in einem Briefe an Elsner (11. November; siche Anhang) 
dazu bereit, ndtigenfalls auch unentgeltlich an dem Blatte mitzuarbeiten. 

1 Uber die hiuslichen Verhiltnisse: Marx an Engels, 17. und 30. Januar, 13. Februar, 
3., 16., 18., 27. und 30. Marz, 6. und 12. April, 16. Mai, 3. Juli, 1. September, 7. und 14. 
Dezember 1855, 18. Januar 1856, [Briefwechsel,] op. cit., Bd. 2, S. 72, 74, 79-80, 81-82, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 94, 96-97, 100, 102. 
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seines Sohnes Tod nach Breslau schickte, Engels zuzuschreiben sind. 
Von zwei Beitragen tiber den Panslawismus, veréffentlicht in der 
Neuen Oder-Zeitung vom 21. und 24. April, steht die Engels’sche 
Verfasserschaft fest; sie erschienen in der New York Daily Tribune 
(vom 5. und 7. Mai) in entstellter Form.! Im April hat ein Freund von 
Marx, Dronke, zwei Artikel geliefert, als jener mit seiner Frau ein 
paar Wochen bei Engels in Manchester verbrachte.* 

Die Zahl der von Marx eingesandten Korrespondenzen war bis zum 
September eine sehr stattliche. Dann verringerte sie sich (wohl unter 
dem Einfluss eines Briefes von Elsner vom 4., in dem dieser tiber die 
katastrophale finanzielle Lage der Zeitung berichtete) um erst im 
November wieder anzusteigen, als das Blatt sich trotz allem zu be- 
haupten schien.? 


Die ersten bibliographischen Angaben iiber die Mitarbeit von Marx 
und Engels an der Neuen Oder-Zeitung machte N. Rjazanov in dem 
zweiten Band der von ihm herausgegebenen ,,Gesammelten Schrif- 
ten”. Der spatere Direktor des Moskauer Marx-Engels-Lenin- 
Instituts wies in seinem ,,Vorwort” zu dieser — urspriinglich auf vier 
Bande geplante —- Ausgabe ® ausdriicklich darauf hin, dass es sich um 
eine speziell ,,fiir Leser aus Arbeiterkreisen” bestimmte Sammlung 
handelte, an welche also nicht die Forderungen gestellt werden diirfen, 
die bei einer kritisch-wissenschaftlichen Ausgabe passten. Rjazanov 
verdffentlichte eine Auswahl von roo Korrespondenzen aus der 
Neuen Oder-Zeitung (S. 75-369 und — im Anhang — S. 465-470 des 
zweiten Bandes); ausserdem teilte er in den ,,Erlauterungen und An- 
merkungen” am Ende des zweiten Bandes Ausziige aus einigen Kor- 


1 Abgedruckt in The Eastern Question. A Reprint of Letters written 1853-1856 dealing 
with the events of the Crimean War by Karl Marx, Edited by Eleanor Marx-Aveling and 
Edward Aveling, London 1897. 

2 Ernst Dronke schrieb folgende Korrespondenzen: ,,Zur Situation. Skandalgeschichte” 
(ver6ffentlicht in der N.O.-Z. vom 14. April) und ,,Der Kaiserbesuch” (N.O.-Z. vom 
16. April). Beide Artikel waren mit der Initiale D gekennzeichnet. 

3 Uber die journalistische Tatigkeit von Marx und Engels im Jahre 1855 enthalten fol- 
gende Briefe Aufschliisse: Marx an Engels, 8. Dez. 1854, 12., 30. und 31. Jan., 13. Febr., 
8., 18. und 30. Marz, 15., 26. und 29. Juni, 3. und 17. Juli, 1., 6. und 11. Sept., 7. und 14. 
Dezember; Frau Jenny Marx an Engels, etwa 10. Marz; Engels an Marx, 12. Dezember 
1855. [Briefwechsel,] Bd. 2, op. cit., S. 70, 72, 74, 74-78, 79, 83, 85, 86, 89-90, 90, 91, 91-92, 
92-93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 101; S. 84; S. 99. In den ,,Erlauterungen und Anmerkungen”zu dem 
2. Band der von ihm herausgegebenen Gesammelten Schriften von Karl Marx und Frie- 
drich Engels, 1852 bis 1862, Stuttgart 1917, befasst sich N. Rjazanov auf S. 473, 494, 499, 
$00, 504, 505, 508, 514-516, 518-520, 529-532 und 536-538 mit Fragen, welche die Autor- 
schaft der Korrespondenzen betreffen. Siche auch die im Anhang zu diesem Artikel 
mitgeteilten Briefe von Marx und Elsner. 

4 Siche Anm. 3. 

5 Siche Bd. I, S. VII-XVI, vorallem S. XI. 
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respondenzen mit. S. 471-474 enthalten eine kurze Geschichte der 
Neuen Oder-Zeitung, sowie eine Aufzahlung nach Monaten der von 
Marx geschickten Korrespondenzen; Rjazanov kam zu einer Ge- 
samtzahl von 147, wahrend sie tatsachlich 157 betragt.1 

Die Angaben der Drahn’schen ,,Marx-Bibliographie” 2 sind ausserst 
unvollstandig und ungenau; dasselbe muss in bezug auf die neueste 
bibliographische Arbeit, von M. Rubel, festgestellt werden, soweit die 
Neue Oder-Zeitung in Betracht kommt. 

Band X der ,,Socinenija” (1933) halt sich fiir die Neue Oder-Zeitung 
im allgemeinen an die Rjazanov’sche Ausgabe; er enthalt insgesamt 
95 Korrespondenzen von Marx und Engels fiir die Zeitung, also fiinf 
weniger als die ,,Gesammelten Schriften”. Der Redakteur des Bandes, 
V. Adorackij, behauptete im Vorwort (S. XII), in einigen Fallen seien 
die Titel der Korrespondenzen geandert und diese im Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis mit einem Sternchen angegeben. Eine Uberpriifung ergibt 
jedoch die Feststellung, dass die Redaktion der Socinenija sich auch 
bei der Wahl der meisten Titel der deutschen Ausgabe von 1917 ange- 
schlossen hat; bei einer verhaltnismassig kleinen Zahl wich man von 
dieser Regel ab und verwendete entweder die im Original gebrauchten 
oder (fast immer) teilweise neue Titel.* 

Die bio-bibliographische ,,Chronik” 5 soll hier noch erwahnt werden 
als das Werk, in dem die Zahlen und sonstigen Angaben bisher die 
genauesten waren. Die ,,Chronik” gibt insgesamt 153 Korresponden- 
zen an. 

Der Verfasser dieses Artikels hat schliesslich 56 der nach ihrem 
Erscheinen in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung nie wieder (oder nur auszugs- 
weise, sieche oben den Absatz iiber die Rjazanov’sche Ausgabe) 
ver6ffentlichten Korrespondenzen in ihrem Original-Wortlaut heraus- 
gegeben §; die eine noch fehlende wird 1959 erscheinen.? 

* * 
1 Siehe unten, Verzeichnis. 
2 Ernst Drahn, Marx-Bibliographie. Ein Lebensbild Karl Marx’ in biographisch-biblio- 
graphischen Daten, Charlottenburg 1920; 2. Aufl., Berlin 1923 (unter dem Titel: Marx- 
Bibliographie, 1. Heft, Karl Marx’ Leben und Schriften). 
3 Maximilien Rubel, Bibliographie des ceuvres de Karl Marx, avec en appendice un 
répertoire des ceuvres de Friedrich Engels, Paris 1956. 
4 Siche unten, Verzeichnis, wo die Abweichungen angegeben werden. 
5 Karl Marx. Chronik seines Lebens in Einzeldaten. Zusammengestellt vom Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Institut Moskau, Moskau 1934. 
6 Stanislaw Schwann, Korespondencje Karola Marksa do Wroclawskiej ,,Neue Oder- 
Zeitung”, Poznati 1958, S. 135-268. 
7 Es handelt sich um die in unserem Verzeichnis (siche unten) als Nr. 144 eingetragene 
Korrespondenz fiir das Ostdeutsche Athenaum, Beiblatt der N.O.-Z. (erschienen den 
25. November unter dem Titel ,,Die fashionable Welt”). Die Verdffentlichung wird er- 
folgen in der Zeitschrift Z pola walki, 1959. 
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Im_ ,,Standortkatalog wichtiger Zeitungsbestande in deutschen 
Bibliotheken”, herausgegeben vom Deutschen Institut fiir Zeitungs- 
kunde, Leipzig 1933, S. 107, Pos. 1944, werden folgende Standorte 
der Neuen Oder-Zeitung angegeben. 

Breslauer Staats- und Univ. bibl: Jahrgdnge 1846-1855. 

Breslauer Stadt. Bibliothek: 1848-1855. 

Bad Warmbrunn, Schaffgottsche Majoratsbibl.: 1848 

Elbing, Stadt. Bibliothek: Okt.-Dez. 1852 

Archiv der SPD: Okt.-Dez. 1855. 

Vom Jahrgang 1855 waren also im Jahre 1933 zwei vollstandige 
Exemplare vorhanden, sowie ein Exemplar nur des letzten Quartals. 
Dieses, friiher im SPD-Archiv, befindet sich jetzt im Amsterdamer 
Internationalen Institut fiir Sozialgeschichte. Das Exemplar in der 
1945 ausgebrannten Breslauer Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek ist , 
verloren gegangen. Das 1933 in der Breslauer Stadtischen Bibliothek 
befindliche Exemplar ist jetzt in der Universitatsbibliothek Wroclaw. 


VERZE'CHNIS 
aller mit X gekennzeichneten, von Marx und 
Engels verfassten Korrespondenzen, veréffentlicht 
in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung 1855 + 
Erlauterungen: 
In dem Verzeichnis sind alle, in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung mit dem 
Zeichen X versehene Londoner Korrespondenzen aufgefiihrt, mit 
Ausnahme der zwei von Dronke verfassten Artikel 2, aber unter 
Einschluss des in das ,,Ostdeutsche Athenium” aufgenommenen 
Beitrages.* 

Als ,,Titel’ werden angegeben die in der Neuen Oder-Zeitung 
zwischen eckige Klammern gesetzten, gesperrt gedruckten ersten 
Worter. In verschiedenen Fallen kénnen jene als richtige Titel be- | 
trachtet werden, wenn hinter ihnen ein Punkt steht — den wir im 
Verzeichnis immer eingetragen haben -, in anderen jedoch bilden sie 
nur den Anfang eines Satzes und werden nicht durch einen Punkt 
abgeschlossen, der im Verzeichnis also auch nicht gesetzt wurde 
(Nr. 7, 9, 23, 26, 29, 31, 34, 36, 54, 76, 79, 98, 115, 119, 121, 127, 129, 
132, 134, 136, 137, 147, 156).4 \ 
Siehe also Anmerkung zu Nr. 157 des Verzeichnisses. 


Siche S. 72, Anmerkung 2. 
Siche Verzeichnis, Nr. 144. 


1 
3 
4 In zwei Fallen fehlen die gesperrten W6rter in eckigen Klammern, siche Verzeichnis, 
Nr. 8 und 41. — Die Uberschreibung von Zcitungsartikeln durch Titelképfe war in der 
N.O.-Z., wie im allgemeinen in der damaligen Presse, nicht tiblich, 
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In den Anmerkungen werden die Stuttgarter, die russische und 
meine Ausgabe beriicksichtigt. Wo nichts angegeben wird, fehlt die 
betreffende Korrespondenz in der beziiglichen Ausgabe. Titel, welche 
vom Original abweichen, sind fiir die Stuttgarter Ausgabe alle 
vermerkt; fiir die Socinenija sind nur die wichtigeren Abweichungen 
von den in der Stuttgarter Ausgabe verwendeten Titeln angegeben. 
In meiner Ausgabe der bisher unveréffentlichten Korrespondenzen 
habe ich in den Originaltiteln nicht die geringste Anderung vorge- 
nommen (abgesehen von einigen unwichtigen Druckfehlern). Auch 
wurden in den Anmerkungen die zusammenfassenden Titel, unter 
denen in der Stuttgarter sowie in der russischen Ausgabe Gruppen 
von Marx’schen und Engels’schen Korrespondenzen fiir die Neue 
Oder-Zeitung und die New York Daily Tribune geordnet wurden, 
erwahnt. Schliesslich enthalten die Anmerkungen zu Nr. 11, 13, 28, 
30, 36, 90, 128 und 157 Angaben von teilweise anderem als biblio- 
gtaphischem Charakter. 


Folgende Abkiirzungen wurden verwendet: 


R. = Gesammelte Schriften (siehe S. -, Anm. -), hrsg. von 
N. Rjazanov, 2. Bd., S..... 

Soé. = Soéinenija, 10. Bd. (Moskau 1933), S. ... 

Schw. = Stanislaw Schwann, Korespondencje Karola Marksa 
(siehe S.-, Anm-), S..... 

[E. u. A.) = ,,Erlauterungen und Anmerkungen” zu R. (siehe S. -, 
Anm. -). 

Tt. = Titel. 

u.d.T. = unter dem Titel. 


Red. M. = Redaktionelle Mitteilung der Redaktion der N.O.-Z. 


Alle Verweisungen beziehen sich auf die Nummern in der ers/en 


Spalte, welche die Reihenfolge der Korrespondenzen von Marx und 
Engels bezeihnen. 
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Nr. Mo. 
Nr. d.  Da- od. Lon- Titel in der Neuen Anmerkungen 
Ztg. tum Mi. don Oder-Zeitung 
[R. publizierte Nr. 1 als letzten Artikel in 
einer Reihe von vier Beitragen, verdffent- 5 
licht in der New York Daily Tribune und 
der N.O.-Z.; die Reihe tragt den zusammen- 
fassenden T.: Die Krimexpedition; identisch 
in Soé.] ' 
I I 2-1 Mi 29-12 _ Riickblicke R. 753; Soé. 219. 
1854 
2 5 41 Mi 1-1 Riickblicke. [Fortsetzung.] R. 79, u.d.T.: Die Desorganisation der 
1855 englischen Militarverwaltung; Soé. 225. 
3 9 6-1 Mi = 3-1 Die Presse und das R. 81; Soé. 228. 
Militarsystem. 
[R. publizierte Nr. 2-19 u.d. zusatzlicher , 
zusammenfassenden T.: Die englische Kriegs- 
verwaltung; Sot. u.d.T.: Anglijskoe voennn 
upravlenie. 
Ekonomiteskoe i politiceskoe poloZenie Angli. 4 
(Die englische Kriegsverwaltung. Die witt- 
schaftliche und politische Lage Englands).’ 
4 11 8-1 Mi 5-1 Zumenglischen Militarwesen. R.84,u.d.T.:Zumenglischen Militérwesen.1 
Soé. 231. 
5 13 9-t Mi 6-1 Zum englischen Militarwesen. R. 87, T. wie Nr. 4, II; So€. 233. 
6 17 «1-t Mi  8-i — Geschifts-Krisis. R. 89, u.d.T.: Die Handelskrise. 1; Soé. 236, 
7 19 12-1 Mi 9-1 Die Zunahme des englischen R. 91, T. wie Nr. 6, IT; So€. 238. 
Handels und der englischen 
Industrie in dem Zeitraum von 
1849-1853 
8 20 13-1 Mo~ 9-1 [Korrespondenz ohne Titel] R. 97, Die vier Punkte. I; Soé. 244. 
9 23° 15-1 Mi 12-1 Die unbedingte Annahme der R. 98, T. wie Nr. 8, II; Soé. 245. 
»vier Punkte” 
Io 29 18-1 Mi 15-1 Zur Beurtheilung der vier R. 100, T. wie Nr. 8, IIT; Soé. 247. 
Punkte. 
Ir 33 20-1 Mi 16-1 Zur Handelskrise. R. 93, T. wie Nr. 6, III; Soé. 240. 
— Red. M.: ,,Die Post vom 17. ist ausge * 
blieben.” 
12 35 22-1 Mi 19-1 Die Bierwirthe und die R. 103; Soé. 250. 
Sontagsfeier. Clanricarde. : 
13 37 «23-1 Mi 19-1 Zur Kritik der Belagerung R.105;So0é. 252.—Red. M.: ,,Die Correspon 
Sebastopols. denz ist uns heute zugekommen. Di 
Correspondenzen und Blatter vom 20. sin 
ausgeblieben.” } 
14 41 25-1 Mi 22-1 Zur Handelskrisis. R. 95, T. wie Nr. 6, IV; Soé. 242. 
15 43 26-1 Mi 23-1 Ziel der Unterhandlungen. R. 107; Soé. 255. 
Polemik gegen Preussen. Ein 
Schneeballen-Aufruhr. 
16 45 27-1 Mi 24-1 DieErdéffnungdesParlaments. R. 109, u.d.T.: Die Kabinettskrisis. I. Di 


Eréffnung des Parlaments; Soé. 257. 
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Titel in der Neuen 
Oder-Zeitung 


Anmerkungen 





Nr. Mo. 
Nr. d.  Da- od. Lon- 
r Ztg. tum Mi. don 
in 17 47 29-1 Mi 26-1 
nt- 5 
ind 
en- 18 49 30-1 Mi 27-1 
sch . 
» 19 §3 1-2 Mi 29-1 
der 
} 
20 59 5-2. Mi 2-2 
her, 21 63 7-2 Mi 3-2 
jeg. «= 225 8-2 Mi_— 5-2 
nna 
23 67 «9-2 Mi 6-2 
Ingli. § 
wirt- 
ds). 
on. I : 
. 24 #71 12-2. Mi 9-2 
25 73 +%13-2 Mi to0-2 
236, ' 26 79 16-2 Mi 12-2 
27. 83 19-2 Mi 14-2 
28 85 20-2 Mi 16-2 
3 
{| 29 88 22-2 Mo 17-2 
30 Ot 23-2 Mi 20-2 
rusge * 
31. 92 24-2 Mo 19-2 
sspon| 32 93 24-2 Mi a2i-2 
Di 33 97 27-2 Mi 24-2 
>. sin’ 34 98 28-2 Mo 24-2 
, 39 TO$ 3-3 Mi 27-2 
36 107 5-3 Mi 2-3 
1. Di 


Erlauterungen zur Cabinets- 
krisis. 


Parlamentarisches. 


Aus dem Parlamente. Vom 
Kriegsschauplatze. 


Zur Ministerkrise. 
Das gestiirzte Ministerium. 
Die Parteien und Cliquen. 


Zwei Krisen 


Palmerston. Die Armee. 
Aus dem Parlamente. 
Lord Palmerston 


Palmerston. 

Herbert’s Wiederwahl. Die 
ersten Schritte des neuen 
Ministeriums. Nachrichten aus 
Ostindien. 

Das Parlament 


Parlamentarisches und Militai- 
risches. 


Die Coalition zwischen Torys 
und Radikalen 

Zustand der Armeen. 

Zur neuen Ministerkrisis. 

In Hume 

Palmerston. 


Layard 


R. 111, u.d.T.: [Die Kabinettskrisis. ] 

II. Erlauterungen zur Kabinettskrisis; 

Soé. 259. 

R. 114, u.d.T.: [Die Kabinettskrisis. ] 

Ill. Parlamentarisches; Soé. 261. 

R. 117, u.d.T.: [Die Kabinettskrisis. ] 

IV. Aus dem Parlament. - Vom Kriegs- 
schauplatz; Soé. 265. 

[R. publizierte Nr. 20-23 u.d. zusiatzlichen 
zusammenfassenden T: Der Sturz des 
Koalitionsministeriums; identisch in Soé.] 

R. 122; Soé, 271. 

R. 125; Soé. 275. 

R. 129, u.d.T.: Die Parteien und Cliquen. 
1; Soé. 279. 

R. 131, T. wie Nr. 22, II; Soé. 281. 

[R. publizierte Nr. 24, 25, 28-52, 54-57 
u.d. zusatzlichen zusammenfassenden T.: 
Das Ministerium Palmerston; identisch in 
Soé.] 

R. 141; Soé. 293. 

R. 144, u.d.T.: Gladstone; Soé. 297. 

R. 465, [Anhang, | u.d.T.: Palmerston 
(Biographie). I. 

R. 467, wie Nr. 26, II. 

R. 145; Soé. 298. — Red. M.: ,, Die Londoner 
Blatter und Correspondenzen vom 17. sind 
ausgeblieben.” 


R. 147, u.d.T.: Die neue Parlamentssession. 
I; Soé. 301. 

R. 153, wie Nr. 29, III; Soé. 307. —- Red. M.: 
»Die Correspondenz vom 19. ist uns heute 
zugekommen und wird im niachsten Morgen- 
blatt erscheinen.” 

R. 151, wie Nr. 29, II; S. 305. 


R. 155; So€. 309. 

R. 159; Soé. 313. 

R. 161, u.d.T.; Hume; Soé. 316. 

R. 162, u.d.T.: Palmerston und die eng- 
lische Oligarchie; Soé. 317. 

R. 168, u.d.T.: Die britische Konstitution. 
II; Soé. 324. - Red. M. weist darauf hin, dass 
es sich hier um ,,die erste Halfte der Kor- 
respondenz” handelt; der zweite Teil wurde 
[Nr. 37] am folgenden Tag veréffentlicht. 
















































Nr. Mo. 
Nr. d.  Da- od. Lon- Titel in der Neuen Anmerkungen 
Ztg. tum Mi. don Oder-Zeitung ’ 
Die Reihenfolge bei R. und Soé. ist also 
unrichtig. 4 
37 109 6-3 Mi 2-3 Die britische Constitution. R. 165, T. wie Nr. 36, I; Soé. 321. 
(Siche Anmerkung zu Nr. 36.) 
38 109 6-3 Mi 3-3 Die englische Presse tiber den R.170,1; So€. 326. 
todten Czar. ‘ 
39 111 7-3 Mi 3-3 — Stellenkauf. Aus Australien. R. 171; Soé. 328. 
40 115 9-3 Mi 6-3 Zur Geschichte der franzdsi- R. 175; Soé. 332. 
schen Allianz. 
41 116 10-3 Mo 6-3 [ohne Titel] R. 170, T. wie Nr. 38, I; Soé. 326. ; 
42 117 103 Mi 7-3 Untersuchungs-Comite. R. 177, zusammen mit Nr. 43 u.d.T.: Unter- 
suchungskomitee. - Das Briisseler Memoire; 
Soé. 335. 
43 118 11-3 Mo 7-3 Das Briisseler Memoire. R. 177, zusammen mit Nr. 42; Soé. 3350 
(siehe Anmerkung zu Nr. 42). 
44 127 16-3 Mi 13-3 Irlands Rache. R. 181; Soé. 339. 
45 131 19-3 Mi 16-3 Krim’sche Angelegenheiten. R. 184; So€. 342. 5 
46 133 20-3 Mi_ 17-3 Kritik der franzésischen R. 187; Soé. 346. 
Kriegfihrung. 
47 137 22-3 Mi 19-3 Agitation gegen Preussen. Ein R. 190; Soé. 350, u.d.T.: Agitacija protiv 
Fasttag. Prussii. - Den’ posta. — Stolknovenie meZdu 
proletariatom i burZuaziej. [Agitation gegen 
Preussen. — Ein Fasttag. — Ein Zusammen-! 
stoss zwischen dem Proletariat und der 
Bourgeoisie]. 
48 139 23-3 Mi 20-3 Mittheilungen aus der R. 193, zusammen mit Nr. 50 u.d.T.: 
englischen Presse. Balaklawa. - Die Times. - Ein Meeting * 
[R. machte aus Nr. 48 und 50 einen Artikel 
unter dem Datum 23./24. Marz.]; Soé. 353 
u.d.T.: Balaklava. — ,,Times”. — Miting vy 
»Londonskoj Taverne” [Balaklava. — Die 
» limes”. — Meeting in der ,, London Tavern”] 
49 141 24-3 Mi 21-3 Aus dem Parlamente. R. 198, u.d.T.: Eine Debatte iiber Preussen 
im Oberhaus; S. 358. ; 
50 141 24-3 Mi 20-3 Ein Meeting. R. 193, zusammen mit Nr. 48; Soé. 353 
(siehe Anmerkung zu Nr. 48). 
51 143 26-3 Mi 23-3 Ueber die letzten Vorgainge in R. 202; S. 363. 
der Krim. 
52 145 27-3 24-3 Zur Geschichte der franzdsi- R. 206, u.d.T.: Neues zur Geschichte der 
schen Allianz. franzdsischen Allianz; Soé. 366, u.d.T.: K 
istorii anglo-francuzskogo sojuza [Zur Ge- 
schichte der englisch-franzésischen Allianz]. 
53 151 30-3 Mi 27-3 Napoleon und Barbes. R. 517 und 518 [E.u.A.], auszugsweise; 
Zeitungsstempel. Schw. 135. 
54 153 31-3 Mi 28-3 Das Untersuchungs-Comite. R. 209, u.d.T.: Die Enthiillungen in dem’ 
Untersuchungskomitee ; Soé. 370. 
55 155 2-4 Mi 30-3 Ueberdie Situationinder Krim. R. 212; Soé. 373. 
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Nr. Mo. 
Nr. d.  Da-- od. Lon- 
Ztg. tum Mi. don 
36 163 7-4 Mi 3-4 
57 177 17-4 Mi 14-4 
58 179 18-4 Mi 15-4 
59 185 21-4 Mi — 
6o 189 24-4 Mi — 
61 215 10-5 Mi 7-5 
62 217 11-5 Mi 8-5 
63 219 12-5 Mi 9-5 
64 221 14-5 Mi. 11-5 
65 227 18-5 Mi 14-5 
66 228 19-5 Mo 15-5 
67 229 19-5 Mi 16-5 
68 232 22-5 Mi 19-5 
69 237 24-5 Mi 21-5 
70 241 26-5 Mi _ 23-5 
71 243 «29-5 Mi 24-5 
72 245 30-5 Mi 26-5 


Titel in der Neuen 
Oder-Zeitung 

Ein Skandal in der franzdsischen 
Legislative. Drouin de Lhuis’ 
Einfluss. Zustand der Miliz. 
Kritik des Napoleonischen 
Moniteur-Artikels, 
Die Affaire vom 23. Marz. 


Deutschland und der Pansla- 
vismus. I. 
Deutschland und der Pansla- 
vismus. IT. 


Zur Geschichte der Agitationen. 


Die Belagerung von Sebastopol. 
Pianori. Missstimmung gegen 
Oesterreich. 

Der Feldzug in der Krim. 
Morning Post gegen Preussen. 
Charakter der Whigs und der 
Tories. 

Oberhaussitzung. 


Die Aufregung ausserhalb des 
Parlaments. 


Finanzielles. 


Zur Reform-Bewegung. 

Zur Kritik der Krim’schen An- 
gelegenheiten. Aus dem Parla- 
mente. 

Das Vorspiel bei Lord Palmer- 
ston. Verlauf der letzten Ereig- 
nisse in der Krim. 

Die Parlamentsreform. Abbruch 
und Fortdauer der Wiener Con- 
ferenzen. Der sogenannte Ver- 
nichtungskrieg. 


Anmerkungen 





R. 215; Soé. 376. 


R. 222; Soé. 383. 


Schw. 137. 

[R. publizierte Nr. 59 u.d. zusitzlichen zu- 
sammenfassenden T.: 
identisch in Soé. ] 

R. 227; Soé. 389. 


Der Panslawismus; 


R. 229; Soé. 391. 


[R. publizierte Nr. 61, 65-77, 79, 81, 82, 84, 
86-88, 92, 95-97 und 1o1 u.d. zusatzlichen 
zusammenfassenden ‘Titel: Die Kritik in 
England im Parlament und ausserhalb des 
Parlaments; Soé. u.d.T.: Dvizenie protiv aris- 
tokrati€eskogo pravitel’stva v Anglii (Die 
Agitation gegen die aristokratische Re- 
gicrung in England). ] 

R. 234; So€. 397. 

Schw. 141. 

Schw. 144. 


Schw. 147. 
R. 236; So€é. 400. 


R. 239, u.d.T.: Lord Ellenboroughs Antrag 
im Oberhaus; Soé. 403. 

R. 242; Soé. 407, u.d.T.: Burzuaznaja oppo- 
zicija i éartisty [Die biirgerliche Opposition 
und die Chartisten] 

R. 246; Soé. 411, u.d.T.: Deneznyj rynok 
[Der Geldmarkt]. 

R. 248; Soé. 414. 

R. 250; Soé. 416. 


R. 253; So€. 419. 


R. 256; So€é. 422. 
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Nr. Mo. 
Nr. d. Da- od. Lon- Titel in der Neuen Anmerkungen 
Ztg. tum Mi. don Oder-Zeitung 
73 247 31-5 Mi 28-5 _ Disraeli’s Antrag. R. 260, u.d.T.: Disraelis Antrag. 1; Soé, 426, 
74 249 1-6 Mi 29-5  Ausdem Parlament. R. 264, T. wie Nr. 73, I; Soé. 429. 
75 253 46 Mi 1-6 Zur Kritik der letzten Rede R. 269, T. wie Nr. 73, II; So€. 434, 
Palmerston’s. 
76 261 8-6 Mi 5-6 Die Administrativreformasso- R. 272, u.d.T.: Die Administratiy-R¢. 
ciation formassoziation. — Die Charte. - Urquhart: 
Soé. 438. 
77 263 9-6 Mi _ 6-6 Parlamentarisches. R. 276, u.d.T.: Parlamentarisches (Lowes 
Amendement im Unterhaus). I; Soé. 442, 
u.d.T.: Parlamentskie debaty po voprosu o | 
celjach vojny. I [Parlamentsdebatten iiber ' 
die Ziele des Krieges. I]. 
78 265 11-6 Mi 8-6 ZurKritik der Vorgingeinder Schw. 150. 
Krim. 
79 267 12-6 Mi 9-6 Die grosse parlamentarische R. 279, T. wie Nr. 77, IL; So€. 445, T. wie 
Debatte Nr. 77, II. 
80 273 15-6 Mi _ 12-6 Kritik der Krim’schen Unter- Schw. 153. 
nehmungen. 
81 277 18-6 Mi 15-6 Briefe von Napier. Roebucks R. 282; Soé. 448, u.d.T.: Pisma Nepin. 
Comite. — Komitet Robeka. — Mitingi. — Vystuplenie 
princa Alberta [Bricte von Napier. - Roe. 
bucks Komitee. — Meetings. — Prinz Alberts 
Auftritt]. 
82 279 19-6 Mi 16-6 Zur Debatte iiber Layard’s An- R. 285, u.d.T.: Der lokale Krieg. — Debatte 
trag. Der Krieg in der Krim. iiber die Administrativreform. — Bericht des 
Roebuck-Komitees. I; Soé. 285, ud.T.: 
Incident v palate obS¢in. — Mestnaja vojna. 
- Debaty ob administrativnoj reforme, - 
Doklad komiteta Robeka. I [Vorfal | 
Unterhaus. — Der lokale Krieg. — Debate 
iiber die Administrativreform. - Bericht| 
Roebuck-Komitees. I]. 
83 283 21-6 Mi 18-6 Prinz Albert’s Toast. Schw. 157. 
Zeitungsstempel. 
84 287 23-6 Mi 20-6 Der lokale Krieg. Debatte der R. 287, T. wie Nr. 82, II; Soé. 453, T. wie 
Administrativ-Reform. Bericht Nr. 82, II. 
des Roebuck-Comites u.s.w. 
85 289 25-6 Mi 22-6 Anzeige der Einnahme Schw. 159. 
Sebastopols. 
86 291 26-6 Mo 22-6 Von der Pariser Borse. Ueber R. 291; So€. 458. 
die Massacre bei Hangé im 
Oberhause. 
87 291 26-6 Mi 23-6 Der Unfall des 18. Juni. R. 294, u.d.T.: Der Unfall des 18, Jua 
Verstarkungen u.s.w. (Sturm auf den Malakoff) ; Soé. 461. 
[Siche Anmerkung zu Nr. 90.] 
88 295 28-6 Mi 25-6  Kirchliche Agitation. 


R. 298, u.d.T.: Kirchliche Agitation. |) 
Soé. 465, u.d.T.: Anticerkovnoe dvizenie.- 
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313 
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347 





81 
Mo. 
Da- od. Lon- Titel in der Neuen Anmerkungen 
tum Mi. don Oder-Zeitung 
Demonstracija v Gajd-parke. I [Antikirch- 
liche Bewegung. - Demonstration im Hyde 
Park. I]. 

29-6 Mi 26-6 Mittheilungen verschiedenen R. 529 [E.u.A.], auszugsweise; Schw. 160. 

Inhalts. 
2-7 Mi 29-6 Ueber die Ereignisse in der Krim. Schw. 163. - Zu dieser Korrespondenz steht 
eine, vom 29.6. datierte, Red. M. folgenden 
Wortlauts: ,,In der Nr. 291 der N.O.-Z. 
sind die englischen Verstarkungen auf 23.000 
angegeben. Soll heissen 13.000.” Weder R. 
noch Soé. berichtigten diesen Fehler. 
3-7 Mi 30-6 Mittheilungen verschiedenen Schw. 167. 
Inhalts. 
5-7 Mi 2-7 Die Aufregung gegen die Ver- R. 303, T. wie Nr. 88, II; Soé. 470, T. wie 
schirfung der Sonntagsfeier. Nr. 88, II. 
9-7 Mi 6-7 Conflicte zwischen Polizei und Schw. 169. 
Volk. Ueber die Ereignisse auf 
der Krim. 
11-7 Mi 7-7 Ueber den Sturm vom 18ten. Schw. 172. 
14-7. Mi 11-7 Aus dem Parlamente. R. 308, u.d.T.: Roebucks Antrag. I; Soé. 
475, u.d.T.: V angitjskom parlamente. — 
Predlozenie Robeka i Bulvera. — Irlandskij 
vopros. I [Im englischen Parlament. - 
Roebucks und Bulwers <Antrag. - Die 
irische Frage. I]. 
16-7 Mi 13-7. Ausdem Parlamente. R. 310, T. wie Nr. 95, II; Soé. 477, T. wie 
Nr. 95, Il. 

17-7 Mi 15-7 Russell’s Resignation. Ueber R. 313; Soé. 481. 
die Angelegenheiten in der Krim. 

20-7. Mi 17-7 Russells Entlassung R. 530 und 531 [E.u.A.], auszugsweise; 

Schw. 175. 
21-7. Mi 18-7 Aus dem Parlament. R. 531 und 532 [E.u.A.], auszugsweise; 
Schw. 177. 
23-7. Mi 20-7. Ausdem Parlamente. Vom Schw. 180. 
Kriegsschauplatze. 

26-7. Mi 23-7 Palmerston. Physiologie der R. 316; Soé. 485, u.d.T.: Palmerston. - 
herrschenden Klassen Gross- Dejatelnost sledstvennych komisji. - Och- 
britanniens. rana truda na manéesterskich fabrikach 

[Palmerston. - Die Tatigkeit der Unter- 
suchungskommissionen. - Der Arbeits- 
schutz in den Fabriken von Manchester]. 
[R. publizierte Nr. 102, 105, 107-109, I11- 
113, 115 und 116 u.d. zusammenfassenden 
T.: Lord John Russell; Soé, Nr. 102, 105, 107- 
109 und 112 u.d. gleichen T.] 

28-7 Mi 25-7 Russell. R. 321, u.d.T.: Lord John Russell, I; 
Soé. 497. 
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3-8 
4-8 
6-8 
8-8 


12-8 
13-8 


Titel in der Neuen 
Oder-Zeitung 


Birminghamer Conferenz. Die 
danische Erbfolge. Die vier Ga- 
rantien, 

Schluss der gestrigen Cor- 
respondenz. 

Lord John Russell. 

General Simpson’s Abdankung. 
Aus dem Parlamente. 

Russell. 

Russell. 

Russell. 

Commentar zu den 
Parlamentsverhandlungen. 


Die Streitkrafte gegen Russland. 


Russell. 
Polenmeeting. 


Zur Kritik der ésterreichischen 
Politik im Krimfeldzuge. 

Der englisch-franzésische 
Krieg gegen Russland 

Der englisch-franzdsische Krieg 
gegen Russland. (Schluss des 
gestrigen Artikels.) 

Ueber die Ercignisse auf den 
Kriegsschauplatzen. 

Ein Brief Napier’s. 


Die britische Armee 
Ziichtigung der Soldaten. 


Uniformirung und Equipirung 
des britischen Soldaten 


—. | 
Anmerkungen 


Schw. 183. 





Schw. 187. i 


R. 323, T. wie Nr. 102, II; Soé. 500. 
Schw. 190. 


R. 327, T. wie Nr. 102, III; Soé. 504. 

R. 330, T. wie Nr. 102, IV; Soé. 507. 
R. 333, T. wie Nr. 102, V; Soé. 510. 

R. 536[E.u.A.], T. erwihnt; Schw. 191. 





[In den Soé. erschienen die Nummern poh | 


satzlichen zusammenfassenden T. : Krymskaj; 


113, 115, 116, 126, 128 und 130 u.d, =f 5 


kampanija. Padenie Sevastopolia (Der Krim,§) 
Feldzug. Fall von Sebastopol). ] [ 
R. 339, zusammen mit Nr. 113 u.d.T.: Di 

Streitkrafte gegen Russland. Ein Polen, 

meeting; Soé. 519, u.d.T.: Voennye sib 

protiv Rossii (Die Streitkrifte  geges| 
Russland). 

R, 336, T. wie Nr. 102, V1; Soé. 514. 


, 
R. 339, zusammen mit Nr. 111 (siehe An, 


merkung zu Nr. 111); Soé. 520, u.d.T,: }5 
Pol’skij miting v Sjen-Martinscholje (Eig) 6 
Polenmecting in St. Martin’s Hall). 7 
Schw. 193. } é 
R. 343, u.d.T.: ,,Der unbegrcifliche Krieg} 9 
I; Soé. 524. 
R. 345, T. wie Nr. 115, II; Soé. 526. | 

lo 

I 
Schw. 197. 

2 
Schw. 199. 
[R. publizierte Nr. 119-121, 126, 128 und }3 
130 u.d. zusammenfassenden T.: Di 4 


britische Armee.| | 
R. 349, u.d.T.: [Die britische Armee,] 1 | 
Die Organisation. 4 
R. 351, u.d.T.: [Die britische Armee, ] 
Il. Ziichtigung der Soldaten. 

R. 353, u.d.T.: [Die britische Armee,ij) 
Ill. Die Bewaffnung der britischen “a 
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)) Nr. Mo. 
tr, d. Da- od. Lon- Titel in der Neuen Anmerkungen 
Ztg. tum Mi. don Oder-Zeitung 


% 409 3-9 Mi 31-8 Ueber die Schlacht an der Schw. 201. 
Tschernaja. 





| 3 gir 4-9 Mi 1-9 Ueber die Schlacht an der Schw. 205. 
i Tschernaja. [Hinter dem Titel 
i steht: (Schluss.) | 
rr 429 14-9 Mi 11-9 Zur Einnahme von Sebastopol. Schw. 207. 
5 430 15-9 Mo 11-9 Begraibniss O’Connor’s. Schw. 210. 
& 435 18-9 Mi 14-9 Zu den Angelegenheiten in der R. 356, u.d.T.: Die Erstiirmung des 
Krim. Malakoff; Soé. 529. 
7 453 28-9 Mi 24-9 Der commerciclle und finanzielle Schw. 211. 
Zustand 
I. § 455 29-9 Mi — Die Widerstandskraft Russlands. R. 364; Soé. 537. — In der N.O.-Z. ist kein 
Londoner Datum angegeben. R. und Soé.: 
m ny) 25.9. 
id, 2.) 457. I-10 Mi 27-9 Die Berichte der Generale Schw. 213. 
ymskai Simpson, Pelissier und Niel. 
> Krim, 


1G 463 4-10 Mi 29-9 ZurErstiirmung Sebastopols. — R. 366; So€. 539. 


-— 


I 465 5-10 Mi 2-10 Diplomatische Unschicklich- Schw. 217. 
keit. 
"Pole 2 467 6-10 Mi 2-10 Der officielle Finanzbericht Schw. 217. 
rye sik 3 469 8-10 Mi 4-10 Die franzdsische Bank.Verstar- Schw. 219. 
Zegeny kungen nach der Krim. Die 


neuen Feldmarschalle. 
~4 475 11-10 Mi 6-10 Das Comité zu Newcastle upon Schw. 221. 


she An. Tyne 

u.d.T,; }5 516 4-11 Mo 1-11 Dic ausgewiesenen Fliichtlinge. Schw. 225. 

je (Bin}} 6 517 0 5-11 Mi 1-11 Admiral Napiers Candidatur Schw. 225. 
Dh? $17 5-11 Mi 2-11 Das Asylrecht Schw. 227. 


) 8 523 8-11 Mi 5-11 Kossuth iiber die Verbannung Schw. 228. 
der Fliichtlinge. 
Krieg’§ 9 529 12-11 Mi 9-11 Hin Protokoll: Unterredung Schw. 254. 
Victor Hugo’s mit dem Conné- 
table von St. Clement in Jersey. 
lo 533 14-11 Mi 11-11 Vom Kriegsschauplatze. Schw. 238. 
Wt 535 15s-rr Mi 12-11 Vé6llercicin britisches National- Schw. 240. 
| laster. 
2 537 16-11 Mi 13-11 Grosses Meeting fiir die poli- Schw. 243. 
tischen Flichtlinge. 
128 und}? 545 21-11 Mi 18-11 Lord John Russellals Theologe. R. 536[E.u.A.], auszugsweise ; Schw. 245. 


Di ’ 
4 Beilage xu 





ee,] 1. §§2. 25-11 Mo 17-11 Die fashionable Welt No. 42, Ostdeutsches Athenium, Beiblatt 
1 der Neuen Oder-Zeitung fiir Kunst, Wissen- 
] | schaft und Literatur (siche S. 73, Anmer- 
kung 7). [Der Titel steht fett gedruckt tiber 
Armee, \ dem Artikel. ] 
“a S557 28-11 Mi 24-11 Palmerstonin Verlegenhcit. Schw. 248. 
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28-11 


29-11 
I-12 


12-12 


12-12 


15-12 


24-12 


Titel in der Neuen 
Oder-Zcitung 


Anmerkungen 





Angebliche Stimmung in den 
russischen Provinzen. 

Oberst Tiirr 

Lord Palmerston gegen die 
Friedensvorschlige. 

Kardinal Wiseman tiber das 
ésterreichische Concordat. 
Geriichte 
Riicktritt. 
Die Friedensvorschlige. 


von Palmerston’s 


Cardinal Wiseman. Schnurrbirte. 


Die Administrativ-Reform und 
der Verkehr mit Russland. 
Friedensgeriichte. Die Botschaft 
des Prasidenten der Freistaaten. 
Fabrikation preussischer Kas- 
senanweisungen. Brutalitat 
gegen arme Kinder. 

Joseph Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin 
und L. Kossuth 


Cardinal Wiseman iiber das 
ésterreichische Concordat. 
ANHANG 


Schw. 


Schw. 


Schw. 


250. 
251. 


Schw. 252. 
Schw. 
Schw. 255. 


Schw. 256. 
Schw. 257. 


Schw. 
Schw. 


260. 
261. 


Schw. 262. 


Schw. 265. — Nach Ansicht des Verfassers 
stammt diese Korrespondenz nicht von 
Marx, da sie ausgesprochen klerikal ist, im 
Gegensatz zu den zwei vorhergehenden 


- = a ; 
Korrespondenzen iiber dasselbe Thema (Nr. 


149 und 152). Wahrscheinlich wollte Elsner | 
diese Reihe irgendwie zum Abschluss 
bringen und gebrauchte er dazu den eben, 
gewahlten Text. Als einzige Entschuldigung 
dafiir kann nur das nahe Ende der Zeitung 
gelten. 


Die Korrespondenz zwischen Marx und Engels, soweit sie nicht ver- 
loren gegangen ist, umfasst sieben Briefe, u.z. drei von Elsner an 


Marx und vier von Marx an Elsner. Diese vier wurden im 25. Band 


der Soéinenija (Moskau 1934) in russischer Ubersetzung verdffentlicht 
(S. 205, 210, 213 u. 214). Die Briefe Elsners wurden bisher nicht ver- 
6ffentlicht ausser in den Anmerkungen zu meinem Buch Korespon- 
dencje Karola Marksa do wroclawskiej ,,Neue Oder-Zeitung”. 

Alle sieben Briefe wurden mir in dankenswertester Weise vom 
Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus in Moskau zur Verftigung 
gestellt.1 


1 Im Brief vom 8. November 1855, 25. Band Soéinenija, $. 214 und mein Buch, S. 40, 


enthalten in der Adresse einen Irrtum. Es soll heissen: 34, Butler Street, Green Keys. 
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K. Marx an M. Elsner 


I 
Mittwoch, 20. Dezember 1854. 
28, Deanstreet, Soho, London. 
Lieber Elsner, 

Ihr Brief traf Montag hier ein. Ich selbst bin erst heute hier eingetroffen, da ich fiir 
einige Tage, auf Besuch, bei Engels und Lupus in Manchester war. 

Ich werde meine Korrespondenz am Sonnabend beginnen. Mitten in den Schluss der 
,»vorlaufigen” Parlamentssitzung hereinfallen would not do. Das Resumé dieser kurzen 
Sitzung bildet ein bessres Entrée. Seit zwei Jahren habe ich nur englisch geschrieben 
-i.e. fir den Druck. — Im Beginn wird mir das Deutsche einige Miihe machen. 

Sie wissen, dass ich ein preussisches Blatt — unter Zensur — wahrend eines ganzen Jahres 
redigiert habe. Ich kenne also vollstandig die Qualen, welche die Neue Oder-Zeitung 
unter einer neuen Form der Zensur ausstehn mag, und diese Schwierigkeiten, der under- 
hand Kampf against the established powers, interessieren mich im Interesse dieser Zeitung 
titig zu sein. 

Soviel ich weiss, und kenne so ziemlich alle bedeutenden Leseshops von London, liegt 
die N.O.Z. hier nirgends aus. Sie miissen sie mir also cinstweilen direkt schicken. Vicl- 
leicht gelingt es mir, sie in einen Leseshop oder Coffeeroom einzufiihren. 

Sie erweisen mir einen besondren Gefallen, wenn Sie mir ausnahmsweise eine Nummer der 
»Breslauer Zeitung” zuschicken. Obgleich Edgar Bauer woéchentlich einmal mich besucht, 
hat er mir nie von seiner Korrespondenz gesprochen, und ich wiinschte von einem Exem- 
plar seine Auffassung kennen zu lernen. 

Da das Parlament schliesst - und ausser einem Resumé iiber seine Sitzung und, perhaps, 
iiber financial matters — wenig Wichtiges zu berichten sein wird, werde ich — falls diese 
Primissen zutreffen - in mehreren aufeinanderfolgenden Artikeln cine Review der bis- 
herigen Kriegsfiihrung in der Krim geben, woriiber, weder hier, noch in Deutschland, 
mir etwas Verniinftiges, i.e. Kritisches zu Gesicht gekommen ist. Ich unterstelle zugleich, 
dass dies Thema gleichzeitig im allgemeinsten interessiert und am wenigsten in Kollisionen 
mit der indirekten k6niglich-preussischen Zensur bringt. 

Indem ich Sie ersuche meine freundlichsten Griisse an Ihre Frau, unbekannter Weise, 
auszurichten 

Ihr 
K. Marx. 


17 April, 1855. 
28, Deanstreet, Soho. 
Lieber Elsner, 

Ich werde auf einige Tage London verlassen mit meiner Frau. Dronke ist so gefallig 
waihrend dieser Zeit die Korrespondenz fortzufiihren. Er wird Ihnen heute iiber Bona- 
parte’s Einzug berichten. Sollte ich ihn nicht mehr schn, so muss ich diesen Brief besonders 
an Sie abschicken. 

Einliegende 2 Artikel bilden den Anfang einer Polemik gegen den Panslavismus. Nach 
meiner Ansicht ist es héchste Zeit fiir Deutschland sich ernsthaft mit den Gefahren, die 
ihm drohen, bekannt zu machen. Sie kénnen diese Sachen drucken, wann es Ihnen 
gelegen, da sie nichts mit der Korrespondenz direkt zu tun haben. Indes ist es meine 
Ueberzeugung, dass keine Zeit zu verlieren, Alarm in Deutschland zu blasen. Bei dieser 
Gelegenheit wird auch die Berliner ,,kritische Kritik” fiir ihren arroganten Blédsinn auf 
den Kopf geschlagen werden, 

Thr 
K. M, 
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11 September, 1855. 
28, Deanstreet, Soho, London. 
Lieber Elsner, 

Es war mir waméglich Innen letzte Woche zu schreiben wegen einer gerichtlichen Ver- 
folgung von Seiten des wiirdigen Dr. Freund. Ich bin selbst durch ihn gezwungen, mich 
fiir eine Woche oder so von London zuriickzuzichen. Es andert dies letztre, wahrend der 
Abwesenheit des Parlaments, natiirlich nichts in meiner Korrespondierfahigkeit. Diesen 
Monat eréffnen Sie mir in Ihren Biichern also erst vom 11th September. 

Es versteht sich ganz von selbst, dass sollte Ihre Zeitung nicht mehr zahlen, aber doch 
noch fortexistieren kénnen, Sie nach wie vor iiber meine Beitrage verfiigen wiirden. 

Nach meiner Ueberzeugung ist Ihr Blatt unter den schwierigen Umstianden und bei 
dem geringen Raum, woriiber Sie verfiigen, mit grossem Geschick und Takt redigiert 
und dem verstandigen Leser auch unter und zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen gegeben. Nichts 
kann abgeschmackter sein als der Vorwurf ,,konstitutionelle” Gelder zu empfangen, 
Einige sehr ,,konstitutionelle” Birger zahlten Aktien fiir die ,,Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung”. Wenn diese Herrn das spater leid wurden, hatte die Redaktion ihnen wenigstens 
nie verboten weiter zu zahlen. 

Wenn ich nicht so sehr befiirchtete, irgendeinen Bekannten durch blosse Korrespondenz 
von hier zu kompromittieren, wiirde ich langst im Interesse Ihres Blattes nach der Rhein- 
provinz geschrieben haben. Lassalle hat jedenfalls unrecht gehabt in K6ln etc. nicht die 
Aufmerksamkeit auf die ,,Neue Oder-Zeitung” zu lenken. Ihm erlaubten es die Um- 
stande. 

Sollte die ,,Neue Oder-Zeitung” untergehen, so miissen wir uns damit trésten, dass 
alles was wir jetzt tun, treiben, beginnen, rein provisorisch und ein pis aller ist. 


Mit bestem Gruss 
Ihr 
K. M. 


Es hat sich hier in London ein deutsches Wochenblattchen aufgetan, gestiftet von dem 
franzésischen Ex-[?]Polizisten und Wiener Fliichtling Siegmund Englander. Mitarbeiter: 
der Russe Herzen, Johannes Ronge und ein versoffner angeblicher Capitain, namens Korn. 

> 5 g ? 
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8t November 1855. 
34, Butler Street, Green Keys, Manchester. 
Lieber Elsner, 

Ich habe Ihre beiden Briefe erhalten, den ersten etwas verspitet, weil meine Frau zu- 
falligerweise die Absendung nach Manchester verschleppte. Nach Empfang Ihres ersten 
Schreibens glaube ich, Sie seien von der ,,Neuen Oderzcitung” abgetreten und brach 
daher sofort meine Korrespondenz ab. Ihr zweiter Brief traf mich in einem solchen fit 
von Zahnschmerzen — die bis vor einigen Tagen fortdauerten — dass mir Héren und Sehn 
und Schreiben nicht minder vergangen war. 

Ihr Schreiben vom 7-ten Oktober habe ich mitgeteilt, nicht nur den Freunden, sondern 
auch den Widersachern und letztre schienen bedeutend auf den Kopf geschlagen. Dass ich 
und meine Freunde von den Glaubenslehren der Herrn Temme und Simon durchaus 
unberiihrt sind, werden Sie mir auch ohne meine besondre Versicherung glauben. 

Hoyoll sehe ich nicht, aber Lupus sieht ihn von Zeit zu Zeit. Aus Patriotismus hat 


dieser H. die ,,Breslauer Zeitung” auf das hiesige Athenaum gebracht, ein Umstand, der 
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Borchardt, den ich gut kenne, habe ich Ihren Gruss bestellt. B. ist in bestandiger und 
intimer Korrespondenz mit Biirger Simon von Breslau. Als er mich zuerst fragte, ob ich 
wisse, dass die ,,N.O.Z.” mit den Konstitutionellen in wilder Ehe lebe, antwortete ich 
ihm: ,,Qu’est-ce que ga me fait? Wissen Sie nicht, dass von meinem Gesichtspunkt aus 
Konstitutionelle und Demokraten, wenigstens preussische, ganz lang wie breit sind? Und 
soll nun gar nicht unterschieden werden zwischen Demokraten, die eine kénigliche 
Oktroyierung angenommen, aber eine andre verworfen haben und denen, die nach der 
einen auch auf die andre eingehn? Die ,,N.O.Z.” druckt das Aecusserste, was unter den 
jetzigen Pressezustinden mdglich ist. Was wollen Sie mehr?”. 

Ich habe Briefe aus Paris von speziell wohlunterrichteten Leuten erhalten. Danach 
sinken die Aktien des empire mehr und mehr. In den faubourgs soll Phrase allgemein 
laufen: ,,Celui-ci s’en ira”. Dass es in der Tat bedenklich aussicht, folgt aus zwei public 
facts — der Rede des Generalprokurators Rouland und dem Artikel des Granier de 
Cassagnac im Constitutionnel ,,sur les terreurs de la Révolution future”. Die Probabilitat 
der letztern scheint auch Herrn Granier unzweifelhaft. 

Mit dem hiesigen Skandal iiber die ,,Fliichtlingsfrage” (Jersey etc.) ist alles mehr Rauch 
als Feuer. Die public opinion hat dezidiert einen Umschlag gegen das government ge- 
macht und ich glaube sogar, dass dies im calcul des letztern vorbhergesehn war. Es ging so 
plump, tragikomisch-weitmaulig auf Bonaparte’s erste Forderungen ein, um ihm faktisch 
den Beweis zu liefern, dass weitere Konzessionen nicht in der Macht einer englischen 
Regierung stehn. Ware es ernst gewesen, so hatte man geschickter operiert und den gro- 
tesken coup nicht so lange vor Er6éffnung des Parlaments ausgefiihrt. Palmerston liebt, 
of course, die Fliichtlinge nicht, aber er betrachtet sie als Windschlauche, die er in der 
Nahe halten muss, um gelegentlich dem Kontinent zu drohen: ,,quos ego!”. Uebrigens 
wackelt er bedeutend auf seinem Ministersitz. Doch bleibt es schwer den alten Fuchs aus 
dem Sattel zu werfen. 

Wann Sie wieder von sich héren lassen, so schreiben Sie gefalligst unter meiner alten 
Add. 28, Deanstreet, Soho, London, da ich nicht weiss, wie lange ich noch hier bleibe und 
unter obiger Add. die Briefe jedenfalls in die Hand meiner Frau gelangen. Ronge treibt 
Kindergartnerei in London nebst Frau; Kinkel mit Johanna hoffen, dass die Revolution 
sich nicht tibereilt; Ruge in Brighton macht durch seine gelegentlichen Vorlesungen die 
Englander glauben, dass die deutsche Sprache die allergemeinste ist; Tausenau, Meyen et 
tutti quanti schimpfen iiber das ,,franzdsische Lumpengesindel” (Victor Hugo ausge- 
schlossen), das diesen ,,Konspiratoren unter obrigkeitlicher Erlaubniss” das Asylrecht 
bedroht. 


Beste Griisse an Sie von Engels und Lupus. Den B. habe ich seit 2 Wochen nicht gesehn. 


Thr 
K. M. 


M. Elsner an K. Marx 


Breslau, d. 4-ten September 1855. 
Lieber Freund, 

Fiir die letzten zwei Monate, Juli und August, iiberschicke ich Ihnen hiermit 60 Taler. 
Sein Sie so gut, mir in Ihre nachste Korrespondenz sowohl iiber diese, als iiber die 30 T. 
fiir den Juni Quittung beizulegen, damit ich meine Compagnons mit den nétigen Beleg- 
stiicken aufwarten kann. Die letzten 30 T., mit deren Empfangsbescheinigung Sie noch 
im Riickstande sind, schickte ich laut Postschein am 7. Juli ab. Nach meinen friiheren 
Andeutungen iiber unsre Verhiltnisse und Erfolge werden Sie sich wohl nicht zu sehr 
Wundern, wenn ich Ihnen die Mittcilung mache, dass Sie heute zum ersten Male konsti- 
tutionelles, gothaisches Geld empfangen! So wie uns der Teufel schon lange geholt 
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hatte, wenn uns nicht noch die Konstitutionellen und Reaktionaren Jnserate giben, da 
sich die Demokraten damit in ihren Geschiaften zu schaden glauben, wenn sie bei uns inse- 
rieren, so sind wir jetzt gendtigt gewesen, geradezu Geld von den Constitutionellen zu 
nehmen, damit wir unsere Schu/den zahlen kénnen. Allerdings sind es bloss einige hundezt 
T; aber auch diese hatten wir ohne sie nicht schaffen kénnen. Ich hoffe, Sie werden sich 
durch die Annahme Solchen Blutgeldes nicht fiir befleckt halten, so zornig sich auch 
Simon und Temme in Ziirich iiber dieser Unterstiitzung gebehrdet haben, obwohl sie bis 
jetzt fiir die N[eue] O[der] Z[eitung] auch nicht die mindeste Teilnahme zeigten. Sein Sie 
froh, dass Sie nicht in Deutschland sind, so schlecht es Ihnen und den iibrigen vielleicht 
in England gehen und gefailen mag. Ich kann an die hiesige Scheisse ohne auszuspeien 
nicht denken. Seitdem die Breslauer Zeitung in’s Lager der Kreuzzeitung iibergegangen 
ist, hat sie an Abonnenten gewonnen; wir nehmen sfefs ab, und ich werde jetzt unmittelbar 
nach Beendigung dieses Briefes ein Zirkular an ,,Parteifreunde” und ,,Liberale” erlassen 
und Ihnen anzeigen, dass wir zum Neujabr die Zeitung eingehen lassen miissen, wenn man 
uns nicht griindlicher durch Abonnements unter die Arme greift. Geldzuschiisse helfen 
aus augenblicklicher Verlegenheit, k6nnen aber ein Blatt auf die Lange nicht halten. Ich 
habe es fiir nétig erachtet, Ihnen diese Aufschliisse zu geben, damit Sie sich iiber unser 
bloss oppositionelles und oft unmassgebliches Gebahren nicht zu sehr wundern. Wahtr- 
scheinlich werden Sie es uns nicht verdenken, dass ich zum Schuldgefangnisse keine Lust 
habe. Was waser Verhiltnis betrifft, so schreiben Sie natiirlich so lange, bis ich Ihnen sage, 
es geht nicht mebr. Bis diese Depesche anlangt, sind Sie Ihres Honorars immer sicher. 


Treulichst 
Thr 
Elsner. 


Breslau d. 3. Oktober 1855. 
Lieber Marx, 

Schreiben Sie keine Silbe mehr. Die Zeitung Aann sich nicht halten. Schade um jedes 
Wort, das wir vergeuden. Sobald ich das Geld zusammengebracht habe, schicke ich es 
Ihnen nebst einem ausfiihrlichen Bericht unserer Lage. Meine Erfahrungen seit dem 
Sommer 1855 sind zehnmal mehr wert als die der Jahre 1848 und 1849. Wahrscheinlich 
verlasse ich nachstes Jahr Breslau. 

Treulichst 
Thr 
Elsner. 


Breslau, d. 7ten Oktober 1855. 
Lieber Marx, 

Schon am 3.d:M., als ich aus dem schlechten Abonnement sah, dass sich die Zeitung 
doch nicht wiirde halten kénnen, schrieb ich Ihnen an Ihre alte Adresse, dass Sie Ihre 
Korrespondenzen bis auf weiteres einstellen méchten, da wir Sie wahrscheinlich nicht 
wiirden bezahlen kénnen. Wahrscheinlich ist Ihnen der Brief nicht zugekommen, und ich 
wiederhole daher mein Gesuch mit der Modifikation, dass Sie bis zum 15 weiter schreiben, 
wo ich dann sehen werde, dass Sie noch 30 T. erhalten. Nichts wird wohl mehr das alberne 
Geklatsch von dem (leider nicht stattgehabten) Verkauf der Zeitung widerlegt haben, als 
meine Erklarung vom 6.d.M. in der Sonnabendnummer, die ich Ihnen zugeschickt habe. 
Damit Sie jedoch den Leuten gegeniibertreten k6nnen, welche aus der Schweiz und von 
hier vernommen haben wollen, dass wir unter dem Kommando der Herrn Kuh und Graff 
stehen, so teile ich Ihnen bloss mit, dass sich der Erstere seit 6 Wochen vergeblich abge- 
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miiht hat, bei den Gothaern und denjenigen Demokraten, die noch etwas haben, 800 T. 
zusammenzubringen, die wir sehr nétig zur Bezahlung dringender Schulden brauchten. 
Das ganze Resultat seiner Bemiihungen waren mit Kummer und Not 200 T., von denen 
Sie, wie ich schon schrieb, 60 T. erhalten haben. Kuh selbst gehért zu den Demokraten 
Rodbertus’scher Farbung. Was den Justizrat Graff betritit, so steht er nicht nur in Aeiner 
Bezichung zu uns, sondern hat sich schon gefallen lassen miissen, dass wir in letzter Zeit 
fleissig gegen ihn polemisierten, weil er hier gewahlt sein wollte. Sammlungen fiir die 
N.O.Z. sind seit 1848 bis heute schon haufig vorgenommen, und auch der rigorose 
Temme hat nie etwas dagegen einzuwenden gehabt, dass z.B. Strafen zum Teil durch 
,acht” konstitutionelles Geld bezahlt wurden. Die Hialfte der Kaution ist sogar schon 
1850 durch eben dieselben Konstitutionellen zusammengebracht worden, und kein 
Mensch hat der Zeitung dies zum Vorwurf gemacht. Was jedoch den Zorn der Reichs- 
regenten in partibus so michtig erregt hat, ist einzig und allein unsere Verletzung des 
abstrakt-demokratischen Dogma’s durch unsere Befiirwortung, die Konstitutionellen 
diesmal bei den Wahlen zu unterstiitzen. Die Herrn glauben, die Konstitutionellen hatten 
uns vielleicht so und so viel tausend T. gegeben, damit wir dies taten, wahrend wir um- 
gekehrt mit Hilfe der Konstitutionellen noch nicht einmal 300 T. zusammenlegten, 
obgleich wir ihre Wahlmanner unterstiitzt hatten. Die Frage, ob sich die Zeitung fiir die 
Beteiligung an den Wahlen aussprechen sollte, ist hier f6rmlich nicht bloss von den Mit- 
gliedern der Redaktion, sondern von den einflussreichsten Mitgliedern der Partei beraten 
und bejaht worden; aber lediglich mein Werk war das Manéver, dass die Demokraten 
nicht als Parfe?, sondern einzeln nach Belicben wihlen sollten, so dass es die Zeitung 
lediglich der Willkiir des Einzelnen iiberliess, ob er teilnehmen wollte oder nicht. Indem 
ich diesen Beschluss durchsetzte, wollte ich vermeiden, dass die Tatsache der Nicht- 
Existenz einer demokratischen Parte? zum Vorschein kame. Demokraten gibt es noch 
genug, aber keine Partei. Das ist ein so sicheres Faktum, wie die Einnahme des Malakoff. 
Wie richtig wir die Sache beurteilt haben, ergibt sich augenscheinlich aus der Bestiirzung 
der gesamten Reaktion, und es ist kein geringer Erfolg, dass jetzt zwischen den Konser- 
vativen und Gothaern ein unheilbarer Bruch und ein tédlicher Hass eingetreten ist. Ich 
bin iiberzeugt, dass aus der blossen Tatsache, dass einige Demokraten den Konstitutio- 
nellen ihre Wahlmanner haben wahlen helfen, sich sehr fiihlbare Folgen ergeben werden. 
Die Konstitutionellen werden jetzt in einen Topf mit uns geworfen und als Revolutionare 
betrachtet. Hatten wir als Partei eigene Wahlkomités und Kandidaten aufgestellt, so wiir- 
den wir uns blamiert haben, abgesehn davon, dass sich kein anstindiger Demokrat gefun- 
den hatte, der ein Mandat angenommen haben wiirde (doch! Edward Reichenbach wiinsch- 
te schlechterdings gewahlt zu werden). Wie die Sachen aber jetzt stehn, sind wir nicht im 
mindesten vorgetreten und haben doch viel Leben hervorgebracht und die uns sonst 
gegeniiberstchende Phalanx griindlich entzweit. Dabei habe ich die Uberzeugung, dass 
jetzt die Regierung erst recht energisch vorgehen und Farbe bekennen wird. Man muss 
hier mitten in den Verhiltnissen leben, um die Richtigkeit und Angemessenheit unseres 
Verfahrens zu begreifen. Da gibt es aber namentlich unter den Fliichtlingen einige Ideo- 
logen, welche mit dem allgemeinen Stimmrecht ihren eigenen Demokratismus ver- 
schirfen und welche fiirchten, dass durch unsere jetzige Beteiligung z.B. die durch die 
Kammern bewilligten Schulden anerkannt wiirden. Diese Menschen denken sich, bei 
einer nachsten Erhebung wiirden sofort wieder schwatzhafte Nationalversammlungen 
zusammentreten, in denen dann die letzten Sitzungsprotokolle vom Jahre 1848 und 1849 
vorgelesen und dann, als sei nichts geschehen, bei § so und so viel des Ablésungsgesetzes 
usw. fortdebattiert wiirde. Sic fideln sich das so scheusslich gemiitlich cin, dass dicse 
hohen Nationalversammlungen feierlichst die bisher gemachten Schulden, da die Demo- 
kratie dabei nicht beteiligt gewesen sci, nicht anerkennen usw. Dieses Kinderspiel hatten 
wir ihnen nun zu Schanden gemacht. Lieber Marx! Wenn cine kiinftige Erhebung sich 
mit solchen Lappalien abgeben und durch unsere jetzige Wahlagitation verhindert sein 
sollte, so ist es besser, der Teufel holt sie von vornherein. Sie werden mich sehr ver- 
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pflichten, wenn Sie diese meine Ansichten nicht bloss Ihren Freunden, sondern auch 
denen mitteilen, die Sie wegen unserer ,,verkauften Zeitung” zu sticheln pflegen. Sollten 
Sie Hoyoll sehen, so griissen Sie ihn, Wolff ebenfalls. Stilch ist wiitend auf ihn, weil er 
aussetzt, dass er ebenfalls gegen Napoleon ist. - Kommt man uns nicht bald zu Hilfe, so 
geht die Zeitung wahrscheinlich schon zum 24ten ein, wo wir die Stempelsteuer nicht 
werden bezahlen kénnen. 
Treulichst 
Ihr 
Elsner. 


Wenn Sie Borchardt kennen, so griissen Sie ihn auch. Dr. Stein erdffnet zum 15. Oktober 
einen Papierladen. Apropos: Sobald Sie Ihre Wohnung dndern, lassen Sie mich’s immer 
wissen. 
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GREEKS AND THE GREEKS 


To make generalisations, whether in speech or in print, is always a 
dangerous thing to do — dangerous not only in everyday affairs but also 
in scholarly research. All too frequently we are inclined to draw 
general conclusions from a larger or smaller number of special cases. 
Because the living voice of an age long past is no longer there to put 
us right, this inclination has become, from a danger, a positive menace 
in the study of history; and not least is it present in modern scholarship 
as concerned with ancient Greece. 

The history of the ancient Greeks covers at least a millennium. 
Historians usually cut it up into large sections — the archaic, the 
classical, the Hellenistic, and the Roman periods (to which one might 
perhaps add the Byzantine). In each of these periods it is possible to 
distinguish differences which mark it off from the preceding and 
succeeding periods. That these criteria are sometimes rather arbitrary 
is not our present concern. But in one of these periods (and one which, 
even as things are, is by itself a matter of controversy), “standardised” 
Greeks have been created; this procedure is even more questionable, 
and it is this which forms the subject of the following discussion. 


During the last two centuries, ever since modern historical study 
directed its attention to the ancient Greeks, we have had presented to 
us a standard picture of Greek civilisation, particularly in the case of 
the classical period of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., a picture which 
in various ways fails to correspond with the facts as handed down in 
the ancient sources. Because it is these very centuries — to which the 
6th might possibly be added — which are with justice regarded as the 
greatest and most impressive in the course of Greek civilisation (this 
being the age when Greek philosophers and poets, statesmen and 
artists created “the Greek miracle’’) it might be useful to consider to 
what extent our historical picture has been falsified by generalisations 
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made about classical Greece. It is in fact a practical investigation of a 
strict historical kind. But it may also be conceived in more general and 
theoretical terms; we may ask, for instance: Are these philosophers 
and poets, these statesmen and artists, “Greeks” or “the Greeks”? In 
other words: Does history consist of the lives of great men only, 
and of what happens to them, or do we include the little man as well? 
These larger questions are deliberately avoided here. For this article a 
very provisional investigation, a practical reconnaissance of a small 
section of the field, offers sufficient material. 

Before we embark on it, however, a little must be said about some 
particular ways in which these generalisations about the Greeks in the 
heyday of ancient Hellas make their appearance; they are not always 
the same. There are three which especially demand attention. Most 
classical philologists and historians see in Greek civilisation an 
evolution from (ora revolution against) the East, a political, intellectual 
and artistic awakening from the results of which our Western civili- 
sation still profits daily: in the political sphere a balance between the 
power of the state and the freedom of the individual; in science a 
discovery of the mind, a progress from mythical towards rational 
thinking, a beginning of free and objective scientific investigation; in 
art a sense of harmony and proportion, of that which in the most 
direct meaning of the words is known as “le miracle grec”. - Now 
I have no wish, in any way, to suggest that this vision is wide of the 
truth; on the contrary, itis a vision I share. But I am inclined to wonder 
if it is the whole truth. The question is all the more justified because 
the claim is all too frequently made that it is indeed the whole truth. 

A result of the generalising about the Greeks was to idealise them, 
and this has had unexpected consequences. Some ~ they form the 
second group — concentrated their enthusiasm for the Greeks on one 
aspect of Hellenic culture. German scholars, in particular, have concen- 
trated their attention on one part of the manysided spiritual life of the 
Greeks, on religion, and on religion in its most exuberant expression; 
that is on one particular god, Dionysus. This enthusiasm, which 
became practically a mania, affected their treatment of political 
history. In their admiration they focussed their research on those 
periods in which, according to them, the worship of the gods of the 
mysteries was at its most exuberant, and particularly on the Hellenistic 
period. The result of this, in turn, was to lead many exponents of this 
line of thought to disparage Greek democracy, the city state and its 
liberties; no longer was there any appreciation for the austerity of 
form, for the moderation and balance, or, in particular, for the 
unsteady equilibrium which some cities attained in their political 
structure only with the greatest difficulty. — Let no classical scholar of 
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the old school say that the work of this “second group” was merely 
negative. After all, we owe to it Rohde’s Psyche, Nietzsche’s Geburt der 
Tragidie and W. FP. Otto’s Gétter Griechenlands. Nor should he point 
to the many unsuccessful books written by adherents of the same 
“faith”, compared with which the works mentioned are no more than 
the exceptions. Let him rather look first to himself. It cannot be 
denied that a field neglected by the first group was opened up by the 
second, Our knowledge was enriched and our insight deepened. Our 
attention was directed to an aspect of the spiritual life unnoticed or 
neglected by the old approach. 


But fiercer by far than the struggle against the “extatici” is the battle 
which the champions of the old approach to the classical age must 
wage against the historical-materialists. Ever since Marx and Engels, 
the followers of this “third way” have turned their backs on the 
traditional vision of the classicist. Greek civilisation was analyzed in 
their own camp and the results of this analysis have been published 
over and over again with scarcely any alterations. The classicists of 
Western Europe cannot remain blind to the fact that half the world 
makes its acquaintance with the ancient Greeks through books 
steeped in historical-materialistic doctrines. It is a more bitter pill for 
them, that they cannot avoid conceding that the new doctrine does, 
indeed, emphasize certain factors in the history of Hellas which they 
have neglected. When, for example, a prominent English scholar 
voices the opinion that only the poetic genius of Euripides was able 
to fathom the religion of Dionysus, and that the man in the street 
could not comprehend its religious depths, it is high time for someone 
to point out the importance of the little man and of the slave in the 
development of the religious life; one must take the social structure of 
the Greek community into account, as well as its economic life, which 
again is something still too often looked upon as being of secondary 
importance.! 

It is in this particular field of the cult of Dionysus that, in one matter 
of detail, I should like to suggest a possible explanation to be found in 
the spheres both of psychology and of economics. In this connection 
I refer to the phallophoria which formed part of certain fertility rites 
at the Dionysiac Festivals in Athens.? I choose this example with an 
easier conscience because, as far as I know, the historical-materialists 


1W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, 1950, p. 166 for Euripides; H. Bolke- 
stein, Economisch Leven in Griekenlands Bloeitijd, 1923, (Engl. translation: Economic 
Life in Greece’s Golden Age, 1958), passim, for the underestimation of the economic 
factors. 

* Further data in L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 1932, p. 135. 
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have not dealt with it; this avoids any conflict between the differing 
points of view. 


Literature and vase paintings demonstrate the significance of the 
phallos as a symbol of procreation in the agrarian religion of the 
Greeks, not least in the sth and 4th centuries. The most obvious 
explanation is that the Greek farmer combined the life of plant, animal 
and man in one metaphor: the field was the womb, the ploughshare 
the phallos. Is this only a question of symbolism, or did the phallos 
play a significant role on its own account in the procession at the 
Dionysiac Festival? Apparently the latter was the case. Otherwise, 
why should a group of Athenian citizens sent out to form a new 
colony be instructed to send a wooden phallos each year to the 
mother country? ! The custom may perhaps be explained as follows.? 
Many psychiatrists state that symbols arise from unsatisfied longings. 
In this way the available is the symbol of the non-available. In our 
Western European social relationships hunger and thirst do not exist: 
food and drink are everywhere available. Here the clinical psychiatrists 
recognize in food and drink the symbols of sexual desire. It does not 
seem out of place to assume a reversal of these relationships in Greek 
society. There food and drink were necessities of life that were often 
lacking; a Greek would often encounter famine and thirst, if not 
personally, then through the experience of others. Because of the 
climate and the outdoor life, and especially in sport and games, the 
genitals were not concealed. On the contrary, they might be seen 
daily; in other words they were “the available”. Desire was focussed 
on food and drink, since they were often not available. If this expla- 
nation is correct then it appears that the significance of the pha//ophoria 
remains unchanged, but it proves to be very closely connected with 
social life, and even with the very existence of the community. The 
innumerable vases depicting ithyphallic figures and animals do not 
testify only to a sense of the burlesque and to vulgar exuberance 
— though I do not wish to exclude these elements. But vases and 
inscriptions also illustrate the precarious situation of the Greek world, 
and even of Athens in its heyday, with regard to food. We come to 
understand as a result why colonies of citizens abroad had to furnish 
a phallos among the yearly offerings; they remained members of the 


1 Brea in Thrace in the year 449/8, 1.G., 12, 45 (= M.N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
I?, 1946, No. 44; for the date see A. G. Woodhead, The site of Brea: Thuc. 1, 61, 4, 
Class. Quart, N.S., Il 1952, p. 57-62). For the same custom on Delos, see M. P. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 281. 

2 For the following, see E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 
vol. V1 (Fish, Bread and Wine), New York 1956, p. 122; for the phallos see p. 18 et seq, 
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community which had sent them out. Even if they did not remain 
members, they shared the general dangers of imminent famine equally 
with those who had stayed behind.! 

If the phallos suggests the desire for the unavailable, sometimes also 
the unattainable, its function in sex life renders it eminently suitable to 
become the symbol of life in the absolute sense, of immortality. In the 
cult of Dionysus it plays an important role, even for an educated public 
which was offended by the exuberance of sexual behaviour among the 
people in general. It is probable that, among the upper classes the true 
meaning of the phallophoria was connected with the striving for union 
with the god and immortality. Heraclitus may have referred to this 
when he said: “If it were not Dionysus for whom they held the 
procession and sang the song in honour of the phallos, then what they 
did would be shameless.” ? One of the most eminent authorities on the 
subject believes that Euripides sought to argue that personal immor- 
tality could be attained only by union with the deity, and that his 
Bacchae can therefore only be understood if one detaches oneself from 
thoughts of the excessive sexuality of satyrs and sileni.? Although I 
wish to avoid a discussion of the thorny problem of what Euripides 
meant in this play 4, I believe it impossible to maintain such a subli- 
mation theory in the case of all the characters in it. Even if Euripides 
aimed at any sublimation, it remains true that the view of Dionysus as 
the god of crude excess existed in his time. The Athenians were not all 
like Euripides, the Ephesians not all like Heraclitus. These great men 
were Greeks, they were not representative of the Greeks. Their lives 
and works, moreover, demonstrate most clearly that they occupied a 
special place in the society to which they belonged. Presumably, 
therefore no-one would object if they are considered as individual 


1 The above was submitted to my colleague J. H. van den Berg, who, as a psychiatrist, in 
no way rejected this reversibility (food and drink are the symbols of the phallos, but the 
phallos is also the symbol of food and drink). He kindly drew my attention to a statement 
of his teacher Professor H. C. Riimke, who went even further than I believed to be possible 
in my suggestion. Riimke accepts the symbolism inherent in the phallos itself, but he is 
sceptical about symbols that are supposed to indicate the phallos. “It is, therefore, cer- 
tainly not correct to say of certain symbols that they symbolize the phallos. The phallos 
itself is more likely to appear as a symbol.” (See Riimke, Studies en Voordrachten, 1943, 
p. 217 et seq., and J. H. van den Berg in: Persoon en Wereld, Bijdragen tot de phaeno- 
menologische psychologic, 1953, p. 220). An historian does well to take no part in these 
controversies. In any case, it is curious to observe that in view of Riimke’s words my 
suggestion as to the significance of the frequently reproduced phallos is more acceptable 
to him than the symbolism of food and drink accepted by many of his colleagues. 

? Fragm. 15 (Diels). 

3 E.R. Dodds’ edition of the Bacchae, 1944, p. x. 

4 In principle, I agree with J. C. Kamerbeek, Euripides en het probleem der Bacchen in: 
Antieke Tragedie, 1946, p. 96 et seq., and with F, Chapouthier, Euripide et l’accueil du 
divin, in: La notion du divin, 1954, p. 205 et seq. 
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personalities, no matter how closely bound to their community their 
actual existence may have been. 


It is quite a different matter, however, once one comes to deal with 
social institutions and not with the personal work of a philosopher or 
of a poet. A glance at the field of constitutional history, particularly of 
Athens, reveals how opinions conflict, now even more fiercely than 
ever. Twenty-five years ago the Dutch historian Bolkestein reviewed 
the newly-published book of his compatriot Loenen, Vrijheid en 
Gelijkheid in Athene; he held that the author was pushing a door 
already open in arguing that, in spite of all its freedom and equality, 
the Athenian democracy in its foreign policy was not less eager to 
dominate over weaker states than any other form of government, and 
that in internal affairs a privileged minority dominated a majority 
which had no rights. Bolkestein ends by asking: “Is there anyone who 
denies this?” 1} That was in 1931. I have the impression from recent 
literature that, after a quarter of a century, we have to answet Bolke- 
stein by saying that many admirers of ancient Hellas try to make the 
Greeks appear better than they were, and in so doing do violence to 
the historical facts. The history of the last two decades has very 
probably helped to bring the good sides of Greek civilisation in the 
political and social fields more to the fore in Western Europe. Atroci- 
ties such as have occurred (and still do occur) in totalitarian states 
have made our world a less pleasant place to live in, and they have 
done more damage to human dignity than was apparently ever the case 
in the Greek world of the classical age. 

And yet there is still a misconception, an idealisation, which cannot 
be maintained on closer inspection. If there is one thing which con- 
temporary history has taught us it is that the dividing line between 
civilisation and barbarism is dangerously thin. Greek people sometimes 
attained heights which fill us, their heirs, with awe; on the other hand 
there are times when we are astounded at their barbarian acts and 
ideas. Why should we stifle this astonishment? If we do so we gain 
nothing and lose much. In a world which, for the most part, does not 
claim descent from Greek civilisation, we should rightly appear to be 
advocates in our own cause, and to some extent champions of what is 
evil. We must therefore pursue a different course. We ought no longer 
to speak of she Greeks as a universally glorified collective noun, but 
rather of Greeks, individually or (only after thorough research) in a 
certain form of collectivity; on no account of #4e Greeks as an entity 
covering a thousand years of history; not even as an entity of three or 
four centuries. 


1 Mens en Maatschappij, 7, 1931, p. 386. 
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A particularly eloquent example, in this connection, is provided in 
the social history by the innumerable dissertations on slavery in the 
ancient world. It is impossible to discuss this question here as a 
whole, but it may be seen from what follows that this sort of tendency 
is visible among almost all those who are engaged in research on this 
subject. The sources speak of differences in the position of the slaves; 
sometimes the slave was despised and was treated accordingly; at 
other times, however, we find a more kindly view taken of him, and 
his lot is in no way without prospects of improvement. The modern 
historians, in so far as they are the victims of their own desire to 
generalize, turn to sources in which one of these two points of view 
occupies pride of place, and attach no value to data which might 
detract from the consistency of their general picture. The oft-quoted 
words of Zimmern are no exaggeration: ,, Everyone has his own theory 
of slavery. But, here as elsewhere in the fragmentary state of our 
knowledge of Greek life, no one has a touchstone by which his 
theory can be tested. Every decade or half decade sees a new book on 
the subject; the same authors are ransacked; the same evidence is 
marshalled; the same references and footnotes are transferred, like 
stale tea-leaves, from one learned receptacle to another; but there is a 
most startling variety about the resultant decoctions.” ! The man who 
wrote this fell, nonetheless, a victim to the evil he censured. Like 
many another he tried to give a unified picture of a complex phenom- 
enon. The conflict over the correct attitude towards slavery among the 
Greeks still rages, and it seems as if it has redoubled in vigour within 
the last year or two.” This unsatisfactory state of affairs is, 1 am con- 
vinced, the result of one fundamental mistake, i.e. an over-simplified 
view of ancient society. It cannot of course be denied that social 
telationships in the Greek city state were less complex than those in 
our modern world of Western Europe. But because this difference 
has been so repeatedly emphasised, a simplicity of structure has been 
imposed on the older civilisation which does less than justice to the 
great variety visible in ordinary life in the ancient world. One may be 
ready to draw a distinction between the domestic slaves and those in 
the mines in the 5th century Athens; the first are supposed to have 
been well, and the latter badly treated. But it can easily be forgotten 
that even this twofold division is far too much of a generalisation. 


1 A. E. Zimmern, Solon and Croesus, 1928, p. 106. These words were already quoted by 
W. L. Westermann in Harv. Stud. in Class. Philol., Suppl. I, 1940, p. 452, and by W. K. 
Pritchett in Hesperia, XX V, 1956, p. 276. 

® Symptomatic of this is G. E. M. de Ste Croix’s criticism (in Class. Rev., N.S., VII, 1957, 
pp. 54-59) of W. L. Westermann’s The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 
Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 40, 1955. 
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Even though the data are not numerous one ought to begin by 
drawing up a list of the professions in which slaves were employed, 
and then try to establish the social position of each group. It is not 
valid to object that this would lead to an underestimation of the 
ancient Greeks. Even in a less complex society, like that of Crete in 
the sth century, the number of different social groups among the 
slaves exceeds two.! Readers acquainted with recent data concerning 
property and tenure in Mycenaean Pylos would surely agree that the 
social situation described in these very early documents was varied 
and complex.? 


A level of civilisation which rises far above anything appearing 
elsewhere in the same period, is not attained without a struggle. It isa 
mistake to believe that in Greece, or even in Athens, there lay a fertile 
soil, cleared of weeds, ploughed and watered, ready to receive the 
seed of civilisation. Those who survey a civilisation of the past, often 
attribute its flowering to the existence of that prepared soil. Such an 
explanation is sometimes not entirely without foundation, but more 
often than not the prize of civilisation has been won with difficulty; 
often the peak is reached in spite of, and not because of, certain factors. 
In our time the Greek achievement is explained as having been made 
possible by positive factors, thanks to the freedom of the city states, 
a freedom guaranteed by their constitution. Here again I have no 
wish to deny the validity of such an explanation but I ask once more: 
Is this the whole truth? If there were an “in spite of”, the glory that 
was Greece would appear to me at any rate even more impressive. 
I believe that such restraining factors existed and that very often 
Greeks obstructed the Greeks, even in Athens, the Hellas of Hellas. 
For this reason Bickerman’s complaint is at one and the same time 
both a warning and a challenge to all who wish to become acquainted 
with Greek civilisation in all its aspects: “When will historians stop 
speaking generally of Greeks, Romans, Jews, British, Russians, etc., as 
if peoples were, like homogenized milk, made uniform by the Creator?” 


1 See, inter alia, R. F. Willetts, Aristocratic Society in Ancient Crete, 1955, in particular 
pp. §2 et seq. 

2 From the already considerable literature on the subject I only mention L. R. Palmer, 
Achaeans and Indo-Europeans, Oxford, 1955; M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge, 1956, pp. 232-274 (and the review of this work by 
Palmer, Gnomon 29, 1957, p. 570); the searching analysis of E. L. Bennett, The Land- 
holders of Pylos, AJA, 60, 1956, pp. 103-133; W. E. Brown, Land Tenure in Mycenaean 
Pylos, Historia ,V, 1956, pp. 385-400; M. I. Finley, Homer and Mycenae: Property and 
Tenure, ibid., VI, 1957, pp. 133-159; E. Will, Aux origines du régime foncier grec, REA, 
59, 1957, PP. I-50. 

3 Class. Philol., XLV, 1950, p. 44. 
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It would presumably be agreed that distinctions must be drawn 
between the inhabitants of certain parts of ancient Greece. Athenians 
and Spartans differ from each other in so many respects that there 
could be no objection to distinguishing between the two states where 
society, culture and constitutions are concerned, even in the days when 
Greek culture was at its best. In our readiness to emphasise such 
distinctions we are, consciously or unconsciously, influenced by the 
desire to lend an even greater emphasis to the glory of Athens in 
contrast to Spartan narrow-mindedness. And it is with the glory of 
Athens that we are also here concerned. 


In a democratic city state no difference is made between the political 
rights of rich and poor. Jsonomia, equality before the law, existed for 
all citizens of Athens (aliens and slaves for present purposes being left 
out of consideration). And yet social differences existed between the 
citizens, differences which are too often forgotten when Greek (i.e. 
Athenian) democracy is praised. This is difficult to understand, for it 
is this very social inequality which accentuates the fact that the political 
equality was something precious, something which had been acquired 
with difficulty and which always remained insecure: they enjoyed 
political equality iz spite of social inequality. Where must we look for 
this social inequality 

Arguments can be brought forward which seem to disprove its 
existence. The studies in terminology, in which the Dutch scholars of 
Greek history excelled some years ago, have demonstrated that the 
poor, the penctes, were the people who earned their living with their 
hands.! These included not only the artisans but also the small farmers. 
Equality before the law guaranteed them a place as full citizens, and 
the transition from one social level to another between the “poor” and 
the well-to-do was gradual; the extremes were not so widely separated 
as in later times. 

Nevertheless, there did exist a deep social distinction which is not 
only to be found in the literature of an aristocratic or an oligarchic 
character, but which also becomes apparent from numerous symptoms. 
Members of old families were preferred for certain offices, and 
homines novi were attacked on the very score of their social origin. 
Various priestly functions remained in the hands of leading families, 
and a rdle in processions and in religious ceremonies was reserved 


1 J. Hemelrijk, Penia en Ploutos, Diss. Utrecht, 1925; J. J. van Manen, Penia en Ploutos 
in de periode na Alexander, Diss. Utrecht 1931. The data contained in both these works 
and in numerous other Utrecht theses — as well as the results of his own researches — were 
used by H. Bolkestein in his book Wohltatigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen 
Altertum, 1939. 
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for girls of distinguished birth. Even in the heyday of democracy not | 


all offices were open to everyone. The people themselves, moreover, 
tended to show a preference for men of higher birth when choosing 
their leaders.1 Aristophanes was not the only one to take vulgar 
advantage of the fact that Cleon and other politicians belonged to a less 
exalted social level. Even Demosthenes, a zealous democrat, jeered 
at the humble parentage of Aeschines.? The orators of the 4th century, 
who were often politically influential, were generally members of 
well-to-do families.® 

It happened only rarely that a self-made man like Phrynichus or 
Aeschines acquired political influence. The careers of rich men and 
aristocrats were not hindered by comic poets and orators, as were 
those of poor men or men of inferior birth. Equality in the eyes of 
the law, strictly maintained by the democratic institutions, prevented 
this abuse from having serious political consequences. Nevertheless, 
social inferiority definitely did exist. One may wonder why the 


penétes, who had the majority in the assembly, behaved in so | 


snobbish a manner, why they laughed when in the law courts and 
in the theatre the humble origins of leading figures were criticized. 


~ 


Why did the members of the jury in the people’s courts not take | 


exception to this sort of argument? The answer is, I believe, that 
the democracy in Athens (and elsewhere) recognized class distinc- 
tions based on wealth, which, although not dangerous politically, 
accentuated the social differences. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it was due to the lowest class, the shetes, that the Athenian 
empire became great; they served as rowers in the fleet. But 
the thetes knew of no greater ideal than that of leaving the lowest 
class and becoming a farmer, zeugites. The colonies of Athenian 
citizens on allied territory were based on the zengite status. Thetes who 
were sent abroad, were in this way raised from the lowest class. This 
step up the social ladder was made by 10.000 citizens during the 
period of the Athenian Empire,‘ a considerable number when com- 
pared with the total number of about 150.000.5 This “colonizing” 


1 Aristotle Pol. 1273b; for the 4th century, see J. Sundwall, Epigraphische Beitrage, 
Klio Beiheft IV, 1906, par. 2, 5 and 8. 
2 Dem. XIX, 239; Compare A. H. M. Jones, The Athenian Democracy and its critics, in: 


- 


= 


Cambr. Hist. Rev., XI, 1953, pp. 1-26 (now republished in Athenian Democracy, Oxford 


1957, p- 41 ff.). 

3 Sundwall, op. cit., par. 8, pp. 59-84. 

# A. H. M. Jones, The economic basis of the Athenian Democracy, Past and Present, I, 
1952, pp. 13-31 (republished in Athenian Democracy, p. 3 ff., 168 ff). 

5 A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., 1933, 
p. 26, gives reliable numbers. For 480 he counts 140.000 citizens, for fifty years later 
172.000. 
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measure signified, moreover, a strengthening of the hoplite army, the 
civil militia from which the lowest class were excluded. - Let me 
hasten to add that we, too, are well acquainted with social distinctions 
in our own democracy. In a modern, popular neighbourhood, for 
example, it is well recognised that more rent has to be paid for a 
better house. If one lives in a more expensive house, or even on the 
more expensive side of the same street, then one /s likewise better. 
Social distinctions are assiduously maintained, especially by the 
“class” next in order. The difference between our modern Western 
democracy and that of the Greeks, however, is that the social dis- 
tinctions in the latter were rooted in the constitution, by the existence 
of census classes laid down in it. The archonship was opened to the 
zengitai in 458/7, and even the radical democracy never went any 
further. It conflicted with a deep-seated social sense that a labourer 
completely without property should occupy the office of president, 
king, or chairman of a legal bench, and should later take his seat in 
the Areopagus.' It is therefore all the more admirable that the political 
tights of the citizens were guaranteed nevertheless. For it was no 
insignificant threat to real democracy that the Athenians who sub- 
mitted their names for the ballot for an office had to make a declaration 
that they did not belong to the ¢hetes.2 Apparently those who belonged 
to the lowest class did not wish it otherwise. They were more inter- 
ested in the reaching a higher census class, i.e. that of the yeugitai, than 
in the acquisition of the right to occupy offices that would auto- 
matically accrue to them along with the higher status. The Athenian 
constitution thus never officially abandoned its social prejudices. 


Vain attempts have been made, in a blind adoration of the Athenian 
democracy, to find a way round the conclusive force of the docu- 
mentary evidence.* Some, for example, maintain that the declaration 
required for the tenure of official posts, namely that one did not belong 
to the ¢hefes, was a farce, and believe that the authorities turned a blind 
eye when false statements were made; in this way the disqualification 
of the thefes was supposed to have been overcome by a legal fiction, 
since the declaration though required was not verified. But such a 
view is not supported by any data in the sources; there is nothing to 
1 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, III, p. 573. 

® Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 7, 4. 

§ Survey of views in Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, II, 1926, p. 899, note. 2 
4 Plut. Arist. 22 cannot be properly cited here. According to this passage, a decision is 
supposed to have been taken by the people immediately after Plataea (479), by which the 
selection for official posts was opened to all Athenians of whatever class. But we know that 
it was only in 458/7 that the archonship became open to the zengitai (Arist. Ath. Pol. 26). 
Moreover, se/ection is not an accurate term; the ballot also existed, Ps.-Xen., Ath. Pol.seems 
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indicate that the regulations were in any way circumvented. But for 


“i . . . ' 
the present purpose it is unnecessary to deal with this question. In 


whatever way one may interpret Aristotle’s words, the implication 
remains that, according to the letter of the law, the shefes could not be 
elected to any magistracy. In the course of time the census of the 
zeugitai was decreased, and, it further lost significance by reason of the 
decline in the value of money. In the fourth century the census was 
150 drachmas (instead of the 200 of Solon’s legislation). But this is no 
argument against the continued existence of a social prejudice trans- 
lated into law. The lowering of the census proves, rather, that an 
attempt was made to withdraw as many citizens as possible from the 
inferior class of the she/es. But the fact of inferiority remained. Perhaps 
this might be the explanation for the fact that the scanty demographic 
data about Athens mention no numbers for the ¢/ezes, in contrast with 
the hoplites, even though the former were indispensable as rowers in 
the fleet. 


One sphere in which the lower classes were not forgotten was that of 
religion. In many cities they had a certain cult function to perform, 
not as a group, but through the choice of one individual from the 
group every year. In various Ionian cities there took place every year, 
as we know, the festival of the Thargelia.? This was held on the sixth 
day of the month Thargelion and is defined as a feast of purification, 
sometimes combined with a fertility rite. In its oldest and crudest 
form the sacrifice made on that day was a human one, meant to 
reconcile the city with the gods. The results to be expected from the 
sacrifice depended to a great extent upon the willingness with which 
the expiatory victim met his death. As a rule, therefore, only those for 


to confirm the fact that the thefes, were not excluded from official posts. I agree, however, 
with A. W. Gomme when he states that this enemy of democracy exaggerates deliberately 
(Harv. Stud. in Class. Philol., Suppl. I 1940, p. 211 et seq.). As far as its historical value is 
concerned, the “Old Oligarch’s” political pamphlet has been viewed in totally different 
lights. Small wonder that he is highly esteemed in totalitarian-minded circles. But also 
scholars of untarnished reputation praise “den erstaunlichen Scharfblick und die unheim- 
liche Objektivitat, mit denen er die athenische Demokratie und ihr Funktionieren seziert” 
(M.P. Nilsson, Die hellenistische Schule, 1955, p. 5). Personally, I entirely support the 
opinion of Gomme: “not a writer to be relied upon in general or in detail” (Commentary 
on Thucydides, I, 1945, p. 241). Closer research reveals that no value can be ascribed, 
either, to Isocr. XX, 20, Lys. XXIV, 13 and Ps.-Dem. LIX, 72, passages which are some- 
times quoted in order to deny the existence of the barrier for the ¢hetes. Loenen, op. cit., 
pp. 181-182, gives a brief and accurate survey of the whole problem. 

1 See Thuc. II, 13, 8 and the Commentary II, 1956, ad loc. (Gomme); further Philochorus 
fr. 119 and the comment by Jacoby in FGrHist, IIb, Suppl. I, p. 464, with the review 
by Gomme in Class. Rev., 1956, p. 25. 

2 See Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 106 et seq.; Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 179 
et seq. 
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whom life had become a burden, men who were starving or hopeless 
invalids, were willing to be sacrificed. The prospect of a year’s pro- 
vision of good food (white bread, figs and cheese) amply compensated 
for the death that was to follow. (We need not ask what famine con- 
ditions must have existed to persuade a poor man to exchange his life 
for one year’s provision of food). The victims in no sense enjoyed the 
respect of their fellow citizens. They were referred to in terms of 
vulgar abuse, in words which expressed the most profound contempt.! 
The best known example, although of a much later period, is the word 
“offscouring” in St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians: “being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: Being defamed, we 
intreat: we are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring 
of all things unto this day”.? 

There is no need to follow up the question of whether human 
sacrifices were made in democratic Athens. The scanty data indicate, 
in my opinion, that this was not so, One may likewise pass over the 
question as to whether the scapegoats, or pharmakoi did no more than 
purify the city or whether they were also believed to promote fer- 
tility. For social history it is of importance that people who were looked 
upon as inferior (but who were not slaves) were elected to be sent out 
from the city during the festival. They had no hope of being granted 
permission to return later. Who were these people? One of the sources 
mentions “people against whom nature had conspired” (i.e. defectives), 
and in Athens we hear of “the unemployable, and people without 
genos” 4, this last word being explained by modern scholars as “a 
bastard, son of an alien mother and an Athenian”; as such the child 
could not be a member of a family, he was an agennos.® The term 
“unemployable” probably referred to invalids (not war-invalids; these 
received a pension from the State and were held in respect). 

Whilst data from elsewhere indicate that the best were chosen for 
this substitution-offering — as in the saga of Codrus and in the biblical 
story of Jephtha’s daughter ® — the persons selected as pharmakoi were 
inferior. In this connection, but not in Athens, mention is made of 
criminals who had already been sentenced, of starving wretches who 
were glad to end their lives with a good meal, and also of deformed 
persons. 


1 Such invectives are thus used by Eupolis Fr. 117 (K). 

2 1 Cor. 4, 13. Compare the comments of H. Lietzmann in the Handbuch zum N.T., ad 
loc.; and Stahlin in Theol. Wérterb. zum N.T., s.v. perips¢ma (vol. VI, 2, 1955, pp. 89-91). 
3 That return was impossible is proved by [Lys.] 6, 53. 

4 Passages in Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic *, 1911, p. 327. 

5 This explanation in V. Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes ?, 1951, p. 161. 

8 Lycurg. Leoc. 84-87 (Codrus); Judges 11, 34-40 (Jephtha’s daughter). 
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One can well appreciate that a ritual of this kind hardly squares with 
the ideal picture of she Greeks. Gilbert Murray, the embodiment of the 
tendency to idealise and to generalise about the classical period, has 
attempted to free the Athenians at least from the blemish of this 
custom. He compares the Thargelia with Guy Fawkes Day and the 
banishment of the pharmakoi with the burning of the “Guy”, the 
effigy representing the incendiary.1 Murray’s comparison is not a 
happy one — an effigy is not a human being —; and his argumentation is 
unsound, even though he presents all the data with a disarming 
honesty. He cannot escape the facts. In democratic Athens in the time 
of Aristophanes a pharmakos was banished for ever at the teast of the 
Thargelia in fulfilment of a religious duty which the city could not 
escape.? On the other hand, it is to the credit of the Athenians of the 
golden age that there are no indications of a similar banishment taking 
place on any other occasion (in times of emergency or misfortune). 


In studying the religion of the Greeks one is frequently faced with the 
problem of guilt and purification from guilt. One of the greatest 
political controversies in democratic Athens cannot be properly 
understood without an appreciation ot the deep-seated fear of a 
blood-guilt which must be expiated. The family of the Alcmeonids, 
pioneers of radical democratic ideas, is always described as the 
“polluted” because of a real or presumed guilt incurred at a time 
long past. Ancient historians devote much time and patience to 
demonstrating vot that the belief in blood-guilt was superstition (as 
might perhaps have been expected in the rational fifth century), but 
that the Alemeonids were innocent and that the most famous scion of 
their house, Pericles, was therefore not a “polluted” man.* At Athens, 
furthermore, the influence of religious ideas also served to determine 
political and military action. The mutilation of the Hermae, when the 
disastrous expedition to Sicily had been decided on, is well enough 
known; but some years previously the entire foreign policy of the city 
had depended, at one moment, on the interpretation given to an 
earthquake.® 

Thucydides provides the clearest proof of the great influence of 
omens and oracles during the Great Peloponnesian War. It is one- 
1 Op. cit., p. 326, 329. 
2 Gebhard in Pauly-Wissowa under Pharmakoi (2. Reihe, V, Kol. 1291) rightly against 
Murray. See also Nilsson, GGR, I?, 1955, p. 107. 
® This is rightly indicated both by Deubner, op. cit., p. 185, and by Nilsson, loc. cit. 
# Hdt. V, 70 et seq. and Thuc. I, 126 are the main sources; see F. Jacoby, Atthis, 1949, in 
particular p. 186 et seq. for the traditions among the Atthidographers. 
5 In 420; sce Thuc. V, 44-46. 
* Thuc. Il, 8, 2; 17, 23543 V, 26; VI, 70, 1; VIL, 50, 43 79, 3- 
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sided to consider the historian’s contempt of this superstition as 
“typically Greek”. And to believe that his “characteristic reliance on 
the intellect” is also “characteristically Greek” 1 is equally unhistorical. 
One may find examples enough in Thucydides’ historical writings to 
give the lie to this sort of idea: the invocation to the gods made by 
the Plataeans, by the Melians, by Nicias on the occasion of the retreat 
from Syracuse,? vain though they were, were uttered by people of 
whom the majority were “ordinary” people, men and women in 
distress. If Demosthenes really used the words which Plutarch puts 
into his mouth,’ namely that Pericles and Epaminondas did not believe 
in oracles, but considered a belief in them to be an excuse for coward- 
ice, then the statesmen he named are not truly representative of the 
Greeks; they were Greeks, indeed, but so were their fellow citizens 
and contemporaries, who for the most part attached sincere credence 
to the oracles.4 And these, too, it was who knew within them the fear 
of religious impurity, who celebrated the Thargelia, who banished 
the pharmakoi. 


We have seen above that the pharmakoi could be people “against whom 
nature had conspired”. It is generally accepted that these words reter 
to the deformed. In Greece the state took upon itself the care of those 
members of the community who had been maimed in battle. It is to its 
everlasting honour that the Greek state did not allow those who had 
served their country with life and limb to waste away in misery. This 
tule, as I see it, deserves all the more praise, when we consider that 
other maimed or otherwise deformed persons were more likely to be 
treated with hostility by the community. In dealing with this group 
in greater detail it is not my intention to censure the Greeks, but 
rather to emphasize that it was by no means self-evident that war 
invalids should be well cared for. Here again, it shows how danger- 
ously thin is the dividing line between humanity and cruelty. 

Hesiod ® describes the fortune of a city whose citizens are honest 
men. One of the good things which falls to their lot is that the women 
bear children who resemble their parents,® in other words: healthy 


1 J. H. Finley, Thucydides, 1942, p. 310. 

2 Thuc. ILI, 58; V, 104-105; VII, 77, 3-4. 

3 Plut. Dem. 20. 

4 Compare M. P. Nilsson’s summing-up, for the 5th and 4th centuries, in Cults, Myths, 
Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, 1951, p. 133 et seq. 

5 Erga 225 et seq. 

8 Line 235. These and other literary texts, though unfortunately not the inscriptions, have 
been treated by Mlle Marie Delcourt, Stérilités mystérieuses et naissances maléfiques dans 
Pantiquité classique, Bibl. de la faculté de Philos. et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, fasc. 
LXXXIII, 1938. 
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children, not ¢erata or portenta. The significance of this line is entirely 
misunderstood if it is translated as: “children who resembie their 
fathers”, i.e. children who, because of their resemblance to their 
legitimate fathers, furnish proof that their mothers have not com- 
mitted adultery!! On the contrary, it is here a question of malformed 
children who are seen as a curse on the community. Aeschines ? has 
preserved an ancient curse said to date from the First Sacred War in 
the time of Solon. At that time the men of Cirrhae had profaned the 
temple at Delphi, and an oracle had ordered that, in punishment, 
their country was to be laid waste. The Amphictyons promised to do 
this, and with a solemn undertaking laid a curse, in the names of Apollo, 
Artemis, Leto and Athena, on all who might fail to carry out their 
religious duty. In this curse occur the words: “That the women may 
bear no children who resemble their parents”. An interesting parallel, 
expressed in the same words, occurs in the oath which the Athenians 
ate supposed to have sworn when they were on the point of joining 
battle with the Persians at Plataea. Although it is practically certain 
that the oath itself is unhistorical, this is irrelevant for the present 
investigation. Here we are concerned with the mentality of the Athe- 
nians who formulated this oath and who preserved it on a column 
in the deme Acharnae.* Basing his arguments on a number of in- 
scriptions from many places in the Greek world, Louis Robert * has 
demonstrated the general existence of these same imprecations, even 
though the formulation of them sometimes differs from that at 
Acharnae. 


To have given birth to deformed children was generally looked upon 
as a punishment, and it is understandable that the community took 
measures against these unfortunates whenever possible. The individual 
is a member of the community: what injures him, injures it. In Sparta, 
where the individual had less freedom than elsewhere, the decision as 
to whether a new-born child should be permitted to live was a right 
reserved to the oldest members of the father’s phy/e. If the child was 
well-formed and strong it was allowed to live. But if it was deformed 
or weak, it had to be sent to the Apothefae, a precipice near the 
Taygetus.> Those born deformed in Athens likewise faced an un- 
pleasant fate. Even if no positive data about this were available there 


1 E.g. Mazon, and also Gow ad Theocr. XVII, 43, et seq., where he quotes Hes, 
(Theocritus ed. with translation and commenatry II?, 1951, p. 334). 

* ¢/ Cees. 131. 

3 D. W. Prakken, Note on the Apocryphical Oath of the Athenians at Plataea, AJP, LXI, 
1940, pp. 62-65. 

4 Etudes épigraphiques, 1938, pp. 307-308. 

5 Plut. Lyc. XVI. Compare P. Roussel in REA, 45, 1943, pp. 5-17. 
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exists an argumentum e silentio, which in this particular case is of 
considerable significance, although as a rule this type of argument 
may be thought dangerous. In his Respublica Lacedaemoniorum 
Xenophon wrote about those customs in Sparta which would strike 
other Greeks as being different from their own; in this monograph 
he makes no mention whatever of the attitude towards the deformed. 
Apparently what happened in Sparta was commonplace. But there are 
also positive indications that, in this connection, the same sort of 
thing in fact occurred in Athens. Theaetetus maintains, in Plato’s 
dialogue of the same name,! that knowledge is nothing more than 
perception. This thesis is, says Socrates, Theaetetus’ new-born infant 
and he, Socrates, is the midwife. Pursuing the comparison, he believes 
that an Amphidromia (i.e. the feast at which the child was carried 
around) should be held in order to see whether this new-born child 
was worthy of being nourished or whether it was nothing more than 
wind and lies. If the latter, it must be exposed. And Socrates concludes 
with the query: “Will you endure his being criticized before your eyes 
and not become angry in case your first-born be taken away from you?” 
The whole comparison makes nonsense unless the custom of a- 
bandoning deformed children really existed. Even a first-born child 
did not escape it. A father parted reluctantly with his first-born: but he 
had to, and he did, but with reluctance since it was his first-born. A 
Scottish scholar has said of the concluding words of this passage: 
“It suggests the reluctant exposure of the first-born, because he is a 
weakling, a defective”.? But this explanation shifts the emphasis to the 
first-born; it lies, however, on the defective. The writer should have 
said: “It suggests the exposure of a weakling, a defective, reluctantly 
because he is the first-born.” 

Other passages in Plato, the interpretation of which, for that matter, 
is uncertain, are deliberately not taken into consideration here.* For 
we do not know to what extent the Platonic concepts of the ideal state 
ever mirror what was the reality at Athens. The passage from the 
Theaetetus, however, clearly shows that it was a common practice to 
abandon defective children. This is indirectly confirmed by Aristotle,* 
who demands that an abnormal child be repudiated and “made away 
with” after its birth. Aristotle gives further information about 
another custom, the exposure of (healthy) children in order to remedy 
too great an increase in population; on this point he says that there 
ate states where the “moral standards” object to such a practice. 


1 160c-1714. 

2 Gomme, Population ete., p. 82. 
3 Tim. 19a; Resp. 46oc. 

4 Aristotle, Pol. 1335b. 
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Apparently in his time it was generally considered both necessary 
and natural that newly-born defective children should be abandoned, 
for in this provision he does not mention a “standard” that was 
contrary to custom. 

A voluminous amount of literature on the exposure of children in 
Greek antiquity has gradually been built up.! Evidence from the 
classical period in no way allows us to suppose that the custom was 
general as far as healthy children were concerned. On this point 
Isocrates speaks in unequivocal terms. In his Panathenaeicus * he sums 
up offences that did not occur in Athens; included among these is the 
abandonment of new-born children. No matter how rhetorical this 
passage is thought to be, it must be taken seriously. What is more, it 
is confirmed by Aristotle: in Athens (even though he does not 
mention the city by name) the “moral standard” (axis tén ethén) was 
opposed to the exposure of children purely and simply on grounds of 
over-population. This is in striking contrast with the attitude towards 
children cast out by reason of deformity. It is indeed but a thin 
partition that separates humanity from cruelty. If it is the regular 
thing to reject defective children, one is standing on a slippery slope; 
other reasons beside deformity may then be found for not accepting 
children into the community, economic reasons for example. Thus 
Aristotle finds himself able to mention as a noteworthy fact that the 
Egyptians reared all their children;? Strabo was to repeat this in the 
first century.* And in the same way, in the second century of our era it 
can be accounted worthy of special record that the exposure of 
children was forbidden in Thebes;* and in the fifth century that this 
was permitted in Ephesus only if the father was a pauper.® 


Let us however return to the Golden Age of Athens. There are no 
grounds for suggesting that the practice of exposing children was 
generally prevalent at this time. If, however, a child was defective, 
then other sentiments, such as, for instance, a superstitious fear of the 
“abnormal”, probably entered into the picture. In such cases parental 
love no longer counted; all that was considered was the interest of the 
community, which might be threatened by the “abnormal” child. 


x * 
* 


1 Specially H. Bolkestein in Class. Philol., XVII, 1922, p. 222-239; A. Cameron in Cl. 
Rev., XLVI, 1932, pp. 105-114. 

331, 

3 Fr. 283 (R). 

4 824, 

§ Ael., VH I, 17. 

6 Proclus in Poet. min. gr. II, 305. 
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The history of humanity does not reveal a uniform evolution from a 
lower to a higher level. The zigzag line, which we can sometimes 
distinguish only vaguely, weaves its way through the history of man, 
and in the process through Greek history as well. That the Greeks 
could be humane, that they were able both to establish and to uphold 
the dignity of man, that they could serve and honour their fellow- 
men, that they could respect the convictions of others — all this can be 
proved from their literature from Homer onwards. On the other hand, 
that they could be cruel and that they could trample human dignity 
underfoot can also be demonstrated by examples drawn from their 
literature. Both of these opposing forces reveal themselves in all that 
concerns man. The observation of this truth is a fascinating privilege 
which the historian owes not least to his studies. However, to postu- 
late a uniform evolution in the ancient history of the Near East and 
Greece, with the Greeks at the summit of it, born out of nothingness, 
but suddenly in being as complete creatures of lofty moral standards 
resembling the Athena of mythology, the goddess born fully armed 
out of her father’s head, is to fill the stage of classical Greece with a 
mythological tale of one’s own making, and to tread the facts of 
history underfoot. And, what is the worst point about this way of 
thinking, the Greeks are denied the honour which is their due. A 
difficult struggle to attain something which has to be wrested from 
one’s own egoism, is more honourable than an exalted superiority 
that has always been one’s possession. 


Many may consider it appropriate to stress only the brighter side of 
the Greeks considered as a whole. They believe that in doing so they 
are serving the future of classical education. This is a misconception. 
The future of humanistic studies is not served by transforming, in an 
unhistorical manner, Greeks into she Greeks. In 1911 the attack on such 
illusions was successfully begun by A. E. Zimmern in The Greek 
Commonwealth; in this book, for the first time, it was described in 
what poverty and filth, judged by our standards, the population of 
Hellas lived in its most palmy days. The true facts have justifiably 
won a general appreciation, and it is now realized that these features 
in no way detract from the Greek achievements; indeed, it has proved 
very much the contrary. But Zimmern did not go far enough; and 
perhaps he won over the classicists for the very reason that he did not 
go any further. Forty years later his compatriot Dodds wrote The 
Greeks and the Irrational. In spite of the general approbation with 
which this book was received, many are (not yet) entirely convinced. 
Why not? Because, though by no means lacking in appreciation for 
those characteristics which distinguish the Greeks from the barbarians, 
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Dodds has pointed out traits in their character and way of life which 
one would prefer not to recognize in them. “The Greeks are not a 
primitive people,” is advanced as the usual qualification. Just as if 
psychology had not taught us, and as if religious phenomenology had 
not confirmed, that the “mentalité primitive” is a reality, and that not 
one people, not even the Greeks, have been immune from elements 
which have been present in every society we know today.! What Dodds 
did for the history of religion was not carried through to its conclusion, 
and in many other departments of Greek life, especially in that of 
social history, it still remains to be undertaken. It is one of the tasks 
that await the historian of Antiquity. The time is ripe for it and, as a 
reaction to the contemptuous generalisations accepted nowadays in 
many countries, it is a work of research most urgently needed.? 


1 See Dodds himself — anticipating his critics - in the Preface of the book mentioned. 
2 I wish to thank Mr. A. G. Woodhead (Cambridge) for reading and criticising an earlier 
draft of this paper, and for his corrections of the typescript. 
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READERS’ COMMENTS 


The Labour Church Movement 


I welcomed Dr. K. S. Inglis’s re-assessment of the Labour Church 
Movement in the last issue of this journal. It is very valuable to have 
an interpretation by one who has been making @ special study of 
nineteenth-century religious attitudes in Britain, and I certainly did 
not suppose that I had said the last word on this topic in my Origins 
of the Labour Party. 

At the same time I am not sure that I can accept very much of 
Dr. Inglis’s criticism. The I.L.P., although it had a few middle-class 
leaders, was a distinctively working-class organisation; and I do not 
think that the Labour Church movement has been proved to be other 
than a protest against Nonconformity by the citation of five prominent 
members who were former Anglicans. (Dr. Inglis in fact cites six, but 
one of them turns out to have been a Unitarian). 

Dr. Inglis argues that the movement began to decline in 1896, 
because few churches were founded after this date. But it was only to 
be expected that there would be very little expansion in the period 
1896-1902, when the political side of the movement was also in the 
doldrums. The Labour Churches were too closely tied to the I.L.P. 
not to suffer when it suffered; and the problem is rather one of ex- 
plaining why they failed to revive as the I.L.P. revived from 1902 
onwards. Here, the growth of the Clarion Fellowship must be taken 
into account; and in this longer period of consideration the gradual 
process of awakening to the social problem on the part of the denomi- 
national ministers may reasonably be supposed to have played a part. 
Ido not think that Dr. Inglis has suggested any satisfactory alternative 
explanation. There is however one further reason that occurs to me: 
the South African War and events following it occasioned a rap- 
prochement of Liberal and Labour leaders which must have blunted 
the antagonisms on which the Labour Churches had been built. 
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Dr. Inglis seems to me to rely rather too much on the minutes of the 
Birmingham Labour Church, because, through no fault of his own, 
it was the only Church whose unpublished records he was able to 
peruse. But the Birmingham Church was not typical of the movement, 
most of which as he says was concentrated in Lancashire and York- 
shire. Conditions in Birmingham were unique, both in Chartist days, 
as Mr. Tholfsen points out, and in the early twentieth century. I 
wonder what evidence, other than Birmingham, Dr. Inglis has for his 
remark that after 1900 Labour Churches only survived where “local 
conditions made them convenient mediators between other bodies”? 
Was this true of Leek, for instance, or of Norwich? 


HENRY PELLING 


Reply to Mr. Pelling 


On the first point, my argument was that “the Labour Churches were 
not a revolt against Nonconformity alone.” I cited some leaders 
“who had come from the Church of England.” The one who “turns 


out to have been a Unitarian” is presumably R. A. Beckett, of whom 


I wrote that he “had once been a Unitarian lay preacher; but he was 
the son of an Anglican clergymen, and he had been set on the path 
to socialism by reading F. D. Maurice.” If Mr. Pelling thinks he 
should not count as an ex-Anglican, let us substitute James Stott, 
secretary of the Labour Church at Bradford. But there is other evi- 
dence than the histories of individual leaders. I suggested that when 
Labour Church speakers attacked the social attitudes of Christians, they 
did not protest against Nonconformists only or even mainly. A 
number of Anglican clergymen saw the Labour Churches as a rebuke 
to their own efforts, not just to the Nonconformists’. And when 
Beckett was editing the Labour Prophet he wrote: “People of all 
shades of religious opinion — Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, 
Quaker, Unitarian — appreciate our literature and take a more or less 
active part...” 

Mr. Pelling now seems to accept the view that the movement was 
flagging before 1900. But it is too mild to say that it enjoyed “very 
little expansion in the period 1896-1902.” It was in this period that 
the Labour Prophet collapsed (1898) and its more modest successor the 


Labour Church Record disappeared (1902). It was in 1899 that the | 


founder, Trevor, said: “We have a new religious message for the 


world, but we have practically no messengers to deliver it...”; andin | 


1901 he himself gave up. No doubt it is relevant to observe that the 
I.L.P. was also “in the doldrums”; but the Labour Churches appear 
to have declined more seriously. A number of them in the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire were struggling; yet in the West Riding, Mr. 
Pelling has written, the I.L.P. in these years “on the whole held 
together well.” 

Mr. Pelling argues that changing social attitudes on the part of 
Christian ministers help to explain why a movement founded in 1893 
did not revive after 1902. I cannot agree that denominational opinion 
on social problems changed so noticeably. There were many socially 
radical Christians in the England of 1890. None of them, to my 
knowledge, believed that they had gone far towards converting their 
conservative brothers by 1910. 

In saying that Labour Churches survived after 1900 only as “medi- 
ators” between other bodies, I may have chosen too narrow a word. 
This passage from the Reformers’ Year Book in 1909 illustrates, I 
think, how in the movement’s last stage its religious content had 
evaporated, leaving it a broad-front political body: “For some years 
past it has stood as an avowedly Socialist organization — not political 
in the sense that the I.L.P. and S.D.P. are political, but rather in the 
sense of wakening a passion for reform to give strength to political 
movements. Labour Churches... have largely helped to in crease and 
extend the influence of political Socialist organizations.” 

I wish Mr. Pelling had indicated in what ways he thinks I was misled 
by relying on printed sources for every Church except the one at 
Birmingham. But I agree that it would be useful to see the minutes of 
others — especially for the years after 1902, when there was no journal 
to record Labour Church activities. 

K. S. INGLIS 








COMMUNICATION 


INSTALLATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF LABOUR 
(Namur, Belgium) 


In the course of a ceremonial meeting which took place at Jambes 
(Namur), the board of directors of the International Institute for the 
Study of the human Problems of Labour — World Labour Promotion 
Centre was installed in the presence of very many personalities of the 
diplomatic, scientific, economic and social worlds. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Denis, Principal Private 
Secretary of Mr. Léon Servais, the Minister of Labour and State 
Insurance. It was addressed by the Senator-Burgomaster Jean Materne 
of Namur, Mr. Denis, Principal Private Secretary representing Mr. 
Léon Servais, the Minister of Labour and State Insurance, foreign 
delegates from Luxemburg, France, Great-Britain and the Federal 
German Republic, as well as by a number of personalities. 

The General President of the Institute, Mr. Jean Fourmoy gave 
precise details about the beginnings, the mission, the working and 
the activities of the International Institute. He declared that it was 
necessary to substitute more rational structures for goodwill em- 
piricism and to humanize labour, that is to say to redirect and con- 
struct the social organization by drawing inspiration above all from 
the material, psychological, moral and spiritual needs of man. He 
then recalled the resolutions that were carried unanimously at the end 
of the 1947 Congress and stated that he was happy to be able to proceed 
to install the board of directors which at the present time includes the 
representatives of fourteen countries. 

The first Congress of the Belgian section studied the “Relations 
between Labour, the Sciences and Technics”, the second Congress 
will be heid at Bruges in June, 1959 and its theme will be: “Labour, 
fatigue, rest, spare time, leisure hours, relaxation”. 

The next international congress will take place at Namur in 1960. 
On its agenda will be put the two important subjects mentioned 
above, which will in the meantime have been studied by the various 
national sections. 
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A copy of the special number of “Labour and Humanism”, the 
review of the International Institute, containing full information in 
four languages regarding this new organization, was distributed. It 
may be obtained free of charge by simply sending a request to the 
Headquarters of the Institute at 1, rue Général Michel, Namur, 
(Tel. 26387). 
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Aver, ALBERT. Der Mensch hat Recht. Naturrecht auf dem Hinter- 
grund des Heute. Verlag Styria, Graz, Wien, K6ln 1956. 398 pp. 
DM. 15.30. 


When the author wrote this book, his aim was, in the first place, to approach the 
subject of natural law from the viewpoint of “man” as an individual and to stress those 
facets which obtain to a greater degree today; the scholastic basis is thus considerably 
enlarged. A treatment is given, moreover, of the “materialistic” and “positivistic” 
legal philosophies and the criticism of natural law contained in these is refuted. In the 
third part such topical social phenomena as capitalism, socialism, co-determination in 
industry, the “mass-type” and the increasing significance of economy are discussed. 


Beitrage zur Kritik der gegenwirtigen biirgerlichen Geschichts- 
philosophie. Hrsg. von Robert Schulz. Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin 1958. 543 pp. DM. 16.60. 


Six East-German theoreticians have written the studies which have been collected 
into the present volume. They all represent critical evaluations of contemporary 
Western philosophy, especially political philosophy. J. H. Horn deals extensively 
with the sociology of religion (Troeltsch, M. Weber, and contemporary discussions of 
Marxism produced in German Protestant circles). H. Ley has written a study on the 
catholic J. Hommes’ book, Der technische Eros. Others deal with the philosophical 
reception in the post-war years of Nietzsche’s philosophy (B. Kaufholt), militaristic 
theories and German “imperialism”. 


BreRENS DE Haan, D. Guiding Principles of Activity, based on the 
Application of Scientific Method. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1958. ix, 177 pp. 
Hfl. 12.50. 


In a speculative manner, the author endeavours to give directives (in the form of short 
statements) which are meant to lead to the improvement of Man. For this purpose 
he considers an education of Mankind based on scientific philosophy (i.e. rational 
thinking) essential. Here scientific philosophy is presented as a method possessing its 
own terminology, “clear concepts”, as opposed to the “obscure concepts” of what 
the author styles “dogmatic thought”. 
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Christentum und demokratischer Sozialismus. Von Adolf Arndt, 
Gustav Gundlach, Waldemar von Knoeringen u.A. Hrsg. von Karl 
» Forster. Karl Zink Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 320 pp. DM. 11.60. 


This book contains the collected lectures delivered at a congress organized by the 
Catholic Academy of Bavaria in 1958. The theme dealt with by representatives of 
Catholicism and democratic socialism was the similarities and the differences between 
the two groupings. The first two contributions, written by G. Gundlach S. J. and 
Carlo Schmidt respectively, deal with the subject on the ideological plane. The first 
mentioned author considers co-operation on the construction of new social relation- 

' ships possible providing democratic socialism concedes a central position to complete, 
human development. In his article C. Schmidt sketches the development of socialism 
as the reaction to social abuses in the preceding century and the contradistinctions 
between Church and socialism are also considered from this aspect. The other abstracts 
concern social, cultural and state policy. 


nter- Festschrift fiir Giinther Dehn. Hrsg. von Wilhelm Schneemelcher. 
} pp. , Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen, Kreis 
Moers, 1957. 267 pp. DM. 13.80. 


ch the This commemorative publication appeared on the occasion of Prof. Dehn’s 75th 
- those birthday and contains, apart from a bibliography of the latter’s works, a number of 
lerakly articles in the field of theology. In view of Prof. Dehn’s great interest in social 
vistic” questions — he wrote much on “proletarian youth” — an interesting essay by Hellinut 
In the Gollwitzer on the conception of man held by young Marx, especially in the “Parisian 
tion in manuscripts” (on economy and philosophy, of 1844), has rightly been included. It 
-ussed. offers an intelligent treatment of Marx’ argument which is interpreted by the author 

p in an analogy with Christian “sin” and “redemption” — “reification” being the former, 


“self-redemption” the latter -, clearly indicating both affinity and critical condem- 
nation: the individual’s existence is said to derive its “meaning” essentially from God 
Ssen- -not from “society”. 


ichts- 


— Finpiay, J. N. Hegel: A Re-examination. George Allen & Unwin 
mee Ltd., London; The Macmillan Company, New York 1958. 372 pp. 
asively -.. . 


ions of Prof. Findlay in this “re-examination” — published as a volume in the Muirhead 
on the Library of Philosophy — offers both a lucid introduction to Hegel’s philosophy and an 
»phical evaluation of the latter: he goes as far as to posit that “there is nothing irrelevant nor 
taristic uncontemporary in Hegel’s ideas”, the development of which is followed step by step, 
after a systematic survey of the key concepts. In conformity with his fundamental 
views, the author discusses his subject without making any but the briefest com- 
n the ” ments on later theories partly derived from, or influenced by, Hegel, such as Marx’s. 
| The “triadic” arrangements adopted by Hegel in his dialectics are called a pseudo- 
7 PP: method by Prof. Findlay; this is his main criticism of a system of thought that has, 
as “the most Christian” of philosophies, his warm sympathy. Indeed, he offers often 
£ ati remarkable explanations for rather obscure passages. 
wea FOLLIET, Josep. Le Catholicisme Mondial Aujourd’hui. Les Editions 


ingits » du Cerf, Paris 1958. 181 pp. 


£ what This dissertation on Catholicism in the world today, appears as No. 54 in the series 
Rencontres. The author compares the situation of Catholicism today with that immedi- 
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ately following the French Revolution and arrives at the conclusion that there was 
some question of regeneration. He also considers the prospects favourable. The 
argumentation of this and other conclusions is not always equally convincing, though 
this, and the obviously strong, personal convictions of the author, detract little from 
the readability of the whole. 


Die Katholiken vor der Politik. Hrsg. von Gustav E. Kafka. Mit 


Beitr. von Rainer Barzel, Anton Bohm, Godehard J. Ebers u.A. 
Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1958. 195 pp. DM. 12.30. 


The aim of this work was to investigate the position of the Catholics in the present 
political state of affairs. A large number of writers have contributed to this volume, 
Among the very topical papers are those which discuss the question as to how far 
atomic armament is morally justified. Of the papers on more general subjects, special 
mention should be made of that by Gustav E. Kafka: Christliche Parteien und Katho- 
lische Krafte; in it the pros and cons of the “broader basis” and the expansion of the 
C.D.U. are illuminated, whilst an investigation is also made into the increasing im- 
portance of the marginal votes in this situation. 


La Prra, GrorGio. Esquisses pour une politique chrétienne, [Tribune 
libre, 28]. Précédées d’un Portrait de Giorgio La Pira par Robert 
Juffé. Traduit de Pitalien par Robert Juffé. Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. 
83 pp. F. fr. 300. 


This book, which opens with an excellent introduction by Robert Juffé, was written 
by the burgomaster of Florence (1951-1957) whose policy based on Christian love of 
one’s neighbour attracted considerable attention. In this booklet, therefore, that 
feature occupies a foremost place as “political article of faith”. 


Philosophie und Gesellschaft. Beitrige zum Studium der Marxis- 
tischen Philosophie. Hrsg. von Werner Pfoh und Hans Schulze. 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1958. 518 pp. DM. 4.80. 


In this volume have been collected more than twenty articles written by Soviet 
philosophers and theoreticians, in a German translation. Together, they offer a 
remarkable picture of recent trends in Soviet ideological developments. Special 
mention might be made of the following authors: A. D. Alexandrov (Dialectics and 
Science), P. Fedossejev (Marxian Revolutionary Dialectics) and M. M. Rozental. 
Dialectics, “Revisionism” and religion are among the subjects which have received 
much stress. 


Popper, Karu R. The Logic of Scientific Discovery. Hutchinson & 
Co. Ltd., London 1959. 480 pp. 50/—. 


This first English translation of Logik der Forschung (1934) has been thoroughly 
amended in the footnotes, compared with the original edition, and enlarged by some 
150 pages of new appendices. Philosophy has, according to the author, no peculiar 
method of its own. The epistemological problem of the growth of our knowledge 
can, however, be studied best by considering the growth of scientific knowledge in 
particular. Another fundamental viewpoint is the conviction that not observation 
itself, but the idea, opens new insight, the role of the experiment being that of guarding 
the scientist from coming to a dead end. In this spirit a great number of questions are 
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discussed, and for some the author provides new answers. Those readers acquainted 
with the methodological work of Prof. Popper in the field of social science and with 
his book on “the open society and its enemies”, will find in this work a comparable 
exposé of the methodology of the natural sciences which testifies to the most im- 
pressive versatility of the author. Moreover, the lucid analysis of such essential 
categories as “causality”, “probability” and “chance” offers many a - more or less 
oblique — insight into familiar questions in the realm of social philosophy and sciences. 


Repinc, Marcet. Der politische Atheismus. Verlag Styria, Graz, 
Wien, K6ln 1957. 361 pp. S. 136.50. 


Prof. Reding, who was a pupil of Prof. Steinbiichel, Tiibingen, has been inspired by 
the latter with a keen interest in Marxism and especially its philosophical aspects. 
Drawing from an impressive amount of sources, he gives mainly a picture of the young 
Marx’s conception of, and enmity towards, religion, essentially a political phenomenon 
or at least one with a preponderantly political meaning. As a Roman Catholic, the 
author has to condemn “political atheism” in the strongest possible terms — and his 
book is not only a scholarly work, but also a “weapon” in the struggle against atheism 
-, but he also underwent, to a very considerable degree, the influence of Marx’s 
thought. His understanding of Marxism is such that the book has become one of the 
very best on the subject produced by any Roman Catholic writer. At the same time it 
is thought- and discussion-provoking. The affinity of Prof. Reding to Marx’s thought 
is perhaps closest as regards the latter’s conception of “ideology”, which is developed 
here, being purged, naturally, of those elements unacceptable to the author. 


Ricu, Arruur. Christliche Existenz in der industriellen Welt. Zwingli- 
Verlag, Ziirich-Stuttgart 1957. 184 pp. S. fr. 12.80. 


— Marxistische und christliche Zukunftshoffnung. Zwingli-Verlag, 
Zurich 1955. 16 pp. S. fr. 1.40. 


The second writing mentioned above — Heft 35 in the series Kirchliche Zeitfragen — is a 
remarkably well-formulated discussion, from a, socially, very conscious and pro- 
gressive, Protestant point of view, of what might be called Marx’ “eschatology” as it 
appears throughout his pre-1848 work, as opposed to the Christian conception. 
Prof. Rich deals in a more elaborate way with the same theme — and with many others — 
in his greater book published two years later. Here he arrives at an analysis of Marx’ 
conceptions of freedom and emancipation through a treatment of the problems of 
modern industrial society and their impact on the individual and his psychological and 
mental well-being. The social aspect in Christ’s teachings is given particular stress here 
and made the basis of the author’s acceptance of a socialism not striving after messianic 


fulfillment in this world, but struggling for “relative” social revolution or reform. 


Srark, WERNER. Social Theory and Christian Thought. A Study of 


Some Points of Contact. Collected Essays around a Common Theme. 


Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London 1958. xi, 250 pp. 25/—. 


By means of an astute and careful analysis, the author investigates the sociological 
elements in the theories of a number of theologians, e.g. St. Augustine, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard and Scheler. At the same time the realistic and nominalistic view of 
society, as well as the conception of society as a process between the “realistic” and 
“nominalistic” poles, is considered in historical perspective. Among the most inter- 
esting passages in this book is that in which the Christian elements in the thought of 
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some secular philosophers, economists and historians (Adam Smith, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Engels and Meinecke) are pointed out. The reader’s attention is directed to the 
common conviction of the “heterogony of purposes”. With respect to Marx, the 


author draws the parallel further, where he indicates the similarity in conviction 


concerning the evolution of society. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Baey, III, Roserr B. Sociology Faces Pessimism. A Study of 


European Sociological Thought Amidst a Fading Optimism. Martinus 


Nijhoff, The Hague 1958. 173 pp. Hf. 11.50. 


In this book the author deals with “pessimism” in close relation to the trend of 
optimistic social thought. He traces the development of the latter from Bodin and 
Bacon up to and including the culmination in the 19th century in such persons as 
Spencer, Marx and Comte. At the same time mention is made of expressions of 
philosophical pessimism in this period which, in the 2oth century, began to dominate 
the climate of opinion through such figures as Spengler and Toynbee. The author 
believes that much profit will be gained from Alfred Weber’s distinction between 
society, civilization and culture: three spheres of life that are interdependent and yet 
have their own individual development. Such generalisations as “Western Culture” 
etc, (as they appear in a number of theories of cyclical development) can thus be 
corrected. 


Barciay, Greorce W. Techniques of Population Analysis. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London 


1958. xiii, 311 pp. $ 4.75. 


This book gives a primary introduction to the techniques of working up and analyzing 
material derived from censuses and is meant to form a basis for the formulation of 
policy in various fields. The approach and set-up of this work is such that it can also 
be employed in the study of data concerning countries that have only recently begun 
to publish population statistics. Based on statistics of various countries and regions a 
study is made of such important sections of population statistics as death, fertility, 
migration and growth of population. A list of books for further reading is given in the 
final chapter. 


Botte, Kart Martin. Sozialer Aufstieg und Abstieg. Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber Berufsprestige und Berufsmobilitét. Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. ix, 253 pp. DM. 28.00. 


In the series of studies on social mobility and social stratification that have appeared 
in the last decades, the present book is distinguished by a strictly methodical approach, 
based on a survey in the Schleswig-Holstein-Hamburg area. As criterion for social 
mobility, change of profession was taken; for this purpose a ranking scale was also 
set up. Attention is devoted especially to the differential mobility per class and per 
population group, whilst, moreover, the differences per time period (and, in general, 
a comparison of social mobility in pre-war and post-war times) were analyzed. Guiding 
lines were given for further inquiry into the factors determining social mobility and 
the possibility of comparing the differential mobility rates of various countries. 
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Bowman, Sytvi1A E. The Year 2000. A critical Biography of Bellamy. 
Bookman Associates, New York 1958. 404 pp. Ill. $ 6.00. 


In this well-documented biography of Edward Bellamy, an investigation is made into 
the factors that influenced his social conceptions. Of these the following are dealt 
with: Bellamy’s youth and the influence of his mother, his residence in Germany 
where he studied socialist ideas and his religious experiences. The author attaches 
great importance to the latter; she believes that the Christian ethics of the brotherhood 
of man and of the Golden Rule remained the bases of Bellamy’s philosophy. A bibli- 
ography of Bellamy’s writings and of the writings about him is appended to this book. 


CoHEN, JuLIUS, REGINALD A. H. Rosson and ALAN Bares. Parental 
Authority: The Community and the Law. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick (N.J.) 1958. xii, 301 pp. $ 6.00. 


In formulating the problem, the author took as his basis the question as to how far the 
law is in accordance with the community’s moral sense, i.e. with people’s notions of 
right and wrong. Here the investigation of this problem rests on a survey of parent- 
child-relationships: the questions asked are: how far does the authority of parents over 
their children extend and to what extent can the law interfere? On this point significant 
divergences were found between the law and the opinion of those interviewed. 
Thereafter a study is made of the degree to which the opinions differed according to 
the socio-economic group. These differences appeared to be slight and scarcely 
significant. 


Duncxer, HERMANN. Ausgewihlte Schriften und Reden. Band 1: 
Einfihrungen in den Marxismus. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 1958. 
lxiv, 448 pp. DM. 7.80. 


In this first volume of a series which will contain writings and speeches by H. Duncker, 
at present director of a school for East-German trade unionists, G. Griep gives a bio- 
bibliographical introduction, Then follow Duncker’s general comments on the study 
of Marxism, his prefaces to new editions of Marx’ and Engels’ writings, as well as 
articles, commemorative essays etc. on the Communist Manifesto, Capital, the “Anti- 
Dihring” and Lenin’s theory of the State. The second part of the present volume 
contains a great number of other studies written in the course of a long period (1909- 
1956), on various different questions. Some of them are of importance for the under- 
standing of Marxism. 


Economie et civilisation. Tome II. Science économique et dévelop- 
pement. Par L. J. Lebret, J.-M. Albertini, S.-H. Frankel e.a. Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, Economie et Humanisme, Paris 1958. F. fr. 810. 


The first volume of this work was discussed in International Review of Social History, 
Volume II, 1957, p. 304. This second volume places the question of economic develop- 
ment in the framework of the “économie humaine”, an economic science that aims at 
developing economic life by developing man. It is postulated that, seen in world 
perspective, the present economic line of development reveals an incoherent character. 
The economically highly developed countries improve their economic position at the 
expense of the economically undeveloped countries by means of the higher stage of 
economic development attained. The new world relationships demand a harmoniously 
composed plan which takes into account the different stages of development of the 
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countries. This study offers the first contribution to the remodelling of economic Ha: 
science belonging to that plan. 


Ernst, Franz. Grundlagen der politischen Gegenwartskunde. Dor- 
nersche Verlagsgesellschaft, Hamburg; Diisseldorf 1955. 2. Aufl. xii, 
464 pp. DM. 17.80. 


In writing this book the author aimed at providing general information on politics, 
and in this respect his work has succeeded. Although the examples given are illustrations 
from German history in the first place, comparisons between various states are not 
lacking. The subjects dealt with include the possible forms of state, the political and 
constitutional bodies, such social connexions as family, churches and, furthermore, 
the most important “ideologies” e.g. socialism (a concise description of Marx’s 
doctrine is given here), neo-liberalism and denominational-political currents. In 
conclusion the relations between the states and the international bodies are discussed, 


FETsCHER, Ir1nNG. Von Marx zur Sowjet-Ideologie. Verlag Moritz 
Diesterweg, Frankfurt a.M., Berlin, Bonn 1957. 198 pp. DM. 4.80. 


Within a relatively small compass this book offers an excellent introduction to the pp. 
subject, in which the degeneration of Marxism into a dogmatic ideology in the interest 
of a new ruling class in Soviet society has been stressed. The author has chosen the 
method of illustrating his very concise, but lucid and balanced treatment with well- 
chosen passages from the works of Hegel, Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Chrushchev 
and others. The bibliographical survey at the end is of the same standard. The book is 
Vol. 4 in the series Staat und Gesellschaft. 


Greaves, H. R. G. The Foundations of Political Theory. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 208 pp. 21/—. 


Although the author is fully aware of the subjectivity of moral principles, he never- 
theless believes that rational argument on this point is possible and desirable. In this LA 
respect the reflection on experience is of importance. In the opening chapters the Mi 
State, its foundations, purpose and criteria are defined and, at the same time, the (il 
theories on State posited by Hegel, Green and Rees are discussed. In the concluding | j 
chapter a number of applications of democratic, political theories are given, accompa- 
nied by an interesting commentary on democracy and the Moral Imperative. 


Harris, ABrAM L. Economics and Social Reform. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 1958. xii, 357 pp. $ 5.00. 


The essays collected in this anthology deal with: J. S. Mill, Marx, Veblen, John R. 
Commons, Werner Sombart and Pesch, respectively. The author compares the theories 
of Mill and Marx and emphasizes the fact that, with Marx, the dynamics of history are 
determined, in the last resort, by technology, and with Mill, by the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man. The criticism on Marx is concentrated on the latter’s idea of Di 
Freedom (the disposal of the products of labour being an insufficient substitute). 
Furthermore he enquires whether socialization will not result in a very select group 
of the workers, which finds it difficult to identify itself with the mass, occupying a 
position of power. ; 
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The Idea of Colonialism. Ed. by Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. 
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nic Hazard. Atlantic Books. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1958. vi, 
496 pp. 42/—. 

st A realistic and unbiased approach is given here to the conception of colonialism, 

colonial practices, and the attitudes of various racial and ethnic groups (such as, e.g., 


cll, the Indians, North and Latin Americans) towards colonialism. Historical patterns are 
dealt with rather thoroughly. The Bandung Conference is treated of in a detailed way; 
ro the Algerian question is discussed in the form of a case study. In a concluding chapter, 
ole “Colonialism reconsidered”, P. M. A. Linebarger and H. W. Hazard divide the 
oil “colonial” peoples into three categories, viz. countries governed by foreign powers, 
wn) countries too small for nationhood and too isolated for federation (e.g., Hawaii, 
“ii Guadeloupe), and thirdly such groups as the Eskimos and the Australian Bushmen. 
sie Each of these categories requires a different approach; independence can be realized 
io only for the first category. In total, 18 authors have contributed to the book, of whom 
ial Hans Kohn and Stefan T. Possony wrote the introductory chapters, in which the 
problems are posited. 
‘itz 


, KAuFMANN, Fetrx. Methodology of the Social Sciences. Thames and 
Hudson, London; Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1958. viii, 272 
the pp. 3 5/—. 


rest 

the The methodological framework constructed here for science in general and the social 
vell- sciences in particular proceeds from the postulate that there is a difference between 
chev deductive logic in the strict sense and the logic of scientific procedures (methodology). 
yk is According to this, the correctness of scientific decisions is to be proved in terms of the 


rules on the basis of established science. A treatment is also given of such issues as: 

the problem of values, the comparison of physical laws and social laws (according to 

rge the author the contrast is of no methodological significance), determinism and free 
will. In a separate chapter the principles of economic theory are tested on the general, 
methodological insights developed in this book. 

ver- 

this LAZARSFELD, Paut F. and WAGNER THIELENS, Jr. The Academic 


: a Mind. Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis. The Free Press of Glencoe 
. the 


ting | (Ill.) 1958. xiii, 460 pp. $ 7.50. 

npa- The collaboration of Prof. Lazarsfeld on this book is sufficient guarantee of a strictly 
empiric approach to this large-scale survey carried out among College Professors in 
the United States. Those selected were mainly social scientists and historians. The 

ers, focus is on the impact of the post-war “purges” on academic freedom and, more 

generally, on the “academic mind”. The following were chosen as variables: size of the 

college, professional productivity, quality of the college, permissiveness and conserva- 


nk. \ tism. To round off this study David Riesman has written an article (“Some Obser- 
ories vations on the Interviewing”), whilst the questionnaire, verification methods, classi- 
y are fication and sampling procedures are explained in appendices. 

ntel- 


eaof =: Die Lehre von der Gesellschaft. Ein Lehrbuch der Soziologie. Hrsg. 


=a von Gottfried Eisermann. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 


ing a xi, 452 pp. DM. 39.00. 

The authors have set out to illuminate various aspects of sociology. Among the subjects 
dealt with, mention might be made of the history of sociology, the sociology of 
W. I religion, rural and urban sociology and the sociology of knowledge. In the treatment 
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of the latter by Georges Gurvitch, the history of this branch of social science is sketched 
in terms of the relations between social structure and knowledge. The theories of 
Durkheim, Lévy-Briihl, Marx and Mannheim are among the topics discussed. There- 
after the author expounds his own views: a hierarchy of systems of knowledge which, 
like his classification (in six dichotomies of forms of knowledge) can stimulate the 
discussion of this branch of study. 





































LonG, CLARENCE D. The Labor Force under Changing Income and 
Employment. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1958. xxiv, 440 
pp. $ 10.00. 


The author has sought to answer the question whether, and to what extent, changes in 
income affect the labour force (expressed in percentages of the population). The 
increasing employment of women, which led to a proportional decline in that of men, 
has led to the result that the participation for the whole labour force remained stable 
(despite the expectation that rising income would have led to an all-round decline). 
The author considers the three most important reasons for the increased participation 
of women to be: the release from house-work and child care, the increase in the 
education of women and the reduction of the normal work week. Cross-comparisons 
with other countries complete the total picture that emerges in this excellent, statistical 
study. 


Mackenziz, W. J. M. Free Elections. An Elementary Textbook. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 184 pp. 15/—. 


The most important electoral systems and forms of representation are lucidly and 
entertainingly described in this book, which could be called a “grammar” of these 
procedures. In addition the necessity of a freedom already present (in the sense of 
civic liberties and as regards the social climate) is pointed out, whilst certain essential 
qualities, required of both electors and candidates and the administrative system, are 
postulated. An investigation is also made of corrupt practices, intimidations, the role 
of money and, in general, what the author calls “the pathology of elections”. 


Matruus, T. R. An Essay on Population. 2 vols. J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., London; E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New York 1958. xviii, 315 
Pp.; 284 pp. 8/6 each vol. 


This new, two-volumed edition of Malthus’s famous essay is based on the seventh, 
amended edition which appeared during Malthus’s lifetime. The introduction written 
by Prof. Michael Fogarty is admirable: in it Malthus’s line of thought is systematically 
reproduced; furthermore its significance for demography, even today, is pointed out. 
Professor Fogarty also reviews the most important criticisms of Malthus’s thesis. 
This inexpensive, though very carefully compiled publication has appeared in the 
“Everyman’s Library” Series, in the Philosophy and Theology section. 


MEIsEL, JAMEs H. The Myth of the Ruling Class. Gaetano Mosca and 
the “Elite”. The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1958. vi, 
432 pp. $7.50. 

The author sets out to give a new appraisal of Mosca’s Theory of the Ruling Class, 
which, like other élite theories, the author states to be based on myth. Very minutely 
he illuminates Mosca’s theories and investigates the influences exerted by them whilst, 
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‘ched furthermore, light is also thrown on Mosca’s attitude towards Mussolini’s régime; 
es of this forms one of the main themes of this book, namely Mosca’s beginning as an anti- 
here- democrat (since democracy would lead to Marxism) and later his shrinking from the 
hich, ' consequences of his own theories. Moreover Mosca’s views are compared with those 
e the of contemporary writers on the subject: Duverger, Schumpeter and Guido Dorso. The 


first English translation of the final version of “The Theory of the Ruling Class” has 
been included as a supplement. 


and 


Migrations professionnelles. Données statistiques sur leur évolution 
440 


en divers pays de 1900 4 1955. Ouvrage réalisé sous la direction de 
} Jean Fourastié. Préface d’Alfred Sauvy. Presses Universitaires de 
Bes in France, Paris 1957. 339 pp. F. fr. 1.050. 


dae This study has appeared as Cahier no. 31 in the series Travaux et Documents issued by the 
ahd Institut national d’études demographiques, Fourastié divides the economic activities iato 
ine), three sectors, roughly speaking agriculture, manufacturing and “services”. It can be 
sasdiies observed, that in all countries dealt with, a shift occurs in the professional structute in 
a the direction of the tertiary sector, sometimes towards the secondary sector, at the cost 
seadia of the “primary sector” (agriculture). In addition to providing statistical illustrations 
istical for this law (also evolved by Colin Clark independently of this author), this book also 


summarizes a number of data on the labour population, which must otherwise be 
collected from the various general, demographic yearbooks. 


ook, | Miter, Dante R. & Guy E. Swanson. The Changing American 
Parent. A Study in the Detroit Area. John Wiley & Sons Inc., 
y and New York 1958. xiv, 302 pp. $ 6.50. 


these 


Through the medium of an empiric investigation into the pattern of child care in the 
} P € P 
nse of Detroit area, the change that has occurred since 1940 is studied. This is skilfully affixed 
pan § 9 y 
sential to the substitution of what the author styles the “individuated-entrepreneurial” middle 
Mm, are class by a “welfare-bureaucratic” middle class. The values of parents are expressed in 
¢ role the upbringing of the child, whilst, in this way, it is prepared for the society of which 
it will form a member; the two types of mentality are thus reflected in child care and 
child rearing. In the inquiry, moreover, classes are compared with each other and the 
Sons integration settings are studied. 
15 | wee ne , : 
ie The Motivation, Productivity, and Satisfaction of Workers, by 
A. Zaleznik a.o. Harvard Business School, Division of Research, 
7 Boston (Mass.) 1958. xxii, 442 pp. $ 6.00. 
vritten 
ically This admirable study of the “small group” satisfies all the requirements of the empiric 
tically } group q 
d out. sociological investigation. The conceptual scheme strongly inclines towards that of 
thesis. G. C. Homans (who assisted and collaborated in the writing of this book) as it is 
i } applied in “The Human Group”; e.g. the concepts of external and internal systems, 
in the Pp P g P 


the factors relating to leadership, the interaction and sentiment hypotheses, etc. 

“Congruence” in status is also employed, i.e. the degree of correspondence between 

2 and the components of total status; the implications of this as regards certitude, isolation 

8. vi and acceptance in the group are investigated. The reward system plays an important 
— part in the investigation. 


‘Class, } NERLOvE, Marc. The Dynamics of Supply: Estimation of Farmer’s 
nutely | Response to Price. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1958. ix, 
whilst, | 268 pp. $ 5.00. 
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This econometric study on the dynamics of supply appears as No. 2 in the series 
LXXVI of the John Hopkins University studies in Historical and Political Science, 
The author stresses the importance of dynamic models for the investigation of supply 
in response to price modulations. Dynamic models for producer behaviour are presented 
in Chapter II. These models imply certain forms of “distributed lags”, a concept that 
was formulated by Irving Fisher. 


Parkinson, C. Norrucote. The Evolution of Political Thought, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 1958. 327 pp. $ 5.00. 


Anthropological data have to be taken into account in a study on political thought, 
states the author (who wrote the well-known “Parkinson’s Laws and Other Studies in 
Administration”). Here he analyzes a number of theories and polities in a most un- 
orthodox way. The author has endeavoured to study the development of political 
thought from a non-evolutionist viewpoint (in accordance with his criticisn of the 
evolutionist approach to the subject to be found in the majority of existing books), 
whilst, furthermore, established beliefs in history and politics are rejected or revised, 
As a result, however, some chapters suffer from a certain measure of one-sidedness. 


Roserts, B. C. National Wages Policy in War and Peace. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 180 pp. 15/—. 


The influence of wages policy on economic stability is the theme of this study, in which 
the author compares the wages systems in a number of different countries, e.g. the 
centralized and directed wages policy in Holland, compulsory arbitration in Australia, 
wages policy in Sweden, Great Britain and the United States and, finally, the free 
development of wages in Western Germany. The author arrives at the conclusion that 


advocates other measures, such as a policy aimed at avoiding over-employment. 


Srupson, GEORGE Eaton, and J. Mitton Yrncer. Racial and Cultural 
Minorities. An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination. Revised 
Edition. Harper & Brothers, New York 1958. xi, 881 pp. $ 7.50. 


The revised edition of this textbook, published in the Harper’s Social Science Series 
under the editorship of Stuart Chapin, comprises the most important sociological 
findings on racial and cultural minorities. This completeness also applies to the most 
important statistical data: for example, the racial and cultural composition of the 
population of the United States is reproduced in figures in an appendix. Part II is 
especially interesting, dealing as it does with the possibility of reducing prejudice and 
discrimination. The authors discuss two methods, namely by changing the prejudiced 
person himself, and by placing the major emphasis on changing situations. 


STEINMETZ, S. R. Inleiding tot de sociologie. ge dr., herzien door 
J. P. Kruyt. De Erven F. Bohn N.V., Haarlem 1958. ix, 192 pp. 
Hf. 7.50. 


The third edition of this work, which has gradually become a classic in Dutch sociology, 
was reviewed in Vol. IX, Part 1 of the “Bulletin”. Prof. Kruyt has brought this fourth 
edition up-to-date by introducing new insights, with the inclusion of which, he be- 
lieves, the author would have accorded. In those instances where he believes Stein- 
metz would not have done so, he has worked these up in the notes. 


inflation cannot be prevented by a national wages policy alone. For this purpose he | 
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ris. TIANO, ANDRE. L’Action syndicale ouvriére et la théorie économique 
ence, qu salaire. Suivi d’une lettre de Jean Marchal 4 l’auteur. Editions 
Ply = M.-Th. Génin, Paris 1958. 436 pp. F. fr. 2.400. 


ented 

that The question posed is: to what extent do trade unions influence wages? To answer 
this, in Part I, the theories of the marginal productivity of labour and the Keynesian 
theory are tested on their suitability to explain the influence of the unions on wages. 


ght The author arrives at the conclusion that these theories do not provide for this: the 
F first, that of the marginal productivity, would thus be deprived of all meaning, whilst 
the Keynesian theory gives too rigid and mechanical an explanation of the determi- 
ught, nation of wages. In the second part the author puts forward suggestions for an approach 
ies in to the problem that is economically, better justified. 
t un- 


tical «© WiLtEY, DANtEL. Legons de Démographie. Tome II. Conseils pour 
f the une initiation a |’étude de la Population. Situation et promotion con- 


7 temporaines de la Démographie. Esquisse d’une Metadémographie. 
al Editions Montchrestien, Paris 1958. 356 pp. F. fr. 2.000. 


As compared with Volume I, reviewed in Volume III, 1958, part I of this journal, this 
orge volume is more general in scope. For instance, in the introduction a statement is made 
of the problems of the function of the intellectual in the context of decadence. In 
connexion with this there follows a commentary on what is called “metademography” ; 


vhich apart from the current methods and techniques, the problem of values is also dealt 
x. the with, both in the economic sense and in the philosophical or sociological. (For 
rralia, example the economic valuation of demographic phenomena is subjected to a critical 
> free investigation: for instance, Engel’s pronouncement on the cost of children according 
a that to age). 

se he | 


ment,  Vutprus, AxeL. Die Allparteienregierung. Alfred Metzner Verlag, 
Frankfurt a/M., Berlin 1957. xii, 240 pp. DM. 19.80. 


. 
‘ural The operation of a government representing all parties is studied in this book on the 


‘ised basis of examples taken from Switzerland, Austria and the “National Governments” 
of England, etc. This type of government has certain advantages, e.g. stabilisation of 
political relationships and bridging of the gulf between parties, but also disadvantages, 


Series such as the lack of an opposition. This last mentioned point is ultimately decisive for 
gical the success or failure of a “national government” in the maintenance of a democratic 
moe polity. According to the author the “checks” in Switzerland are formed by the refer- 
f the endums, in England during the two world wars by public opinion. The systematic 
t IT is way in which this problem is studied, and in particular the tracing of the roots of this 
= and practice, deserve great praise. 
diced 
Wezer, Max. The Religion of India. The Sociology of Hinduism and 
load Buddhism. The Free Press, Glencoe (IIl.) 1958. 392 pp. $ 6.75. 
Weber’s studies on Hinduism and Buddhism form a subsection of his ambitious survey 
PP: of the religions of the world; apart from an extremely minute study of these religions 
and all their subtleties, their doctrines, rites and ceremonies, the social implications 
logy, of the latter are also investigated. Weber stresses the absence of the Western concept 
ourth of personality, the foundation of which is the realization “that one may achieve sal- 
1e be- # vation through simple behaviour adressed to the demands of the day”, and further the 
Stein- absence of the “inner-worldly ascetism” of Protestantism in the West. This study also 


contains observations on the religious forms prevailing in China, Japan and Korea. 
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Youncson, A. J. Possibilities of Economic Progress. Cambridge 
University Press, London 1959. x, 325 pp. 32/6. 


Starting with the question which factors are decisive for economic progress, the 
author compares the theories of the older economists on this point. Four historical 
cases are dealt with successively: Great Britain in 1750-1800, Sweden in 1850-1880, the 
Southern United States in 1929-1954 and Denmark in 1865-1900. The last-mentioned 
is of particular importance because of the preponderance of agriculture in Denmark’s 
development and the circumstance that the country in question is small, characteristics 
common to many present-day, underdeveloped countries. The conclusions reached, 
concerning, among other things, the role played by international contacts and the 
lowering of tariffs, the role of capital and investment, are skilfully applied to the 
problems of the underdeveloped countries of today. 


HISTORY 


BRINTON, CRANE. Die Revolution und ihre Gesetze. Ins Deutsche 
iibertr. von Walther Theimer. Nest Verlag GmbH., Frankfurt a.M. 
1959. 372 pp. DM. 12.80. 


This German translation of “The Anatomy of Revolution” is based on the 1956 
edition. The revolutions studied here are: the English revolution of 1642, the American 
of 1776, the French of 1789 and the Russian revolution of 1917. In the investigation 
an attempt is made to discover a uniform, basic pattern and recurring types of persons. 
Attention is thus drawn, for instance, to the moderates and the extremists and their 
temporary compromise, the Terror, the generality of the “Thermidorian” reaction, 
the moral puritanism of the extremists, class contrasts, etc.: patterns which recur with 
a certain regularity. The translation of this interesting study, made by W. Theimer, is 
excellent. 


Le Choléra. La premiére épidémie du XIXe siécle. Etude collective 
présentée par Louis Chevalier. Imprimerie Centrale de Ouest, La 
Roche-sur-Yon 1958. xvii, 188 pp. Ill. 


This historical-demographic study constitutes Vol. 20 in the series Bibliothéque de la 
révolution de 19 48. The subject studied here is the cholera epidemic of 1832; an investi- 
gation is made into its demographic consequences for various quarters, economic 
groups, etc., and also into its political consequences. L. Chevalier has written the 
section on Paris as well as the general introduction. In addition there are studies 
on Lille, the departments of Normandy, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Russia and England, 
written by different authors (M. Dineur, C. Engrand, J. Vidalenc, P. Guiral, M.-Y. 
Netchkina, K.-V. Sivkov, A.-L. Sidorov and D. Eversley.). 


Cote, G. D. H. Communism and Social Democracy 1914-1931. 2 Vols. 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London 1958. x, viii, 940 pp. 70/—. 


The late Professor Cole’s monumental work: A History of Socialist Thought, is 
continued in the present (fourth) volume up to the year 1931. The eminent scholat’s 
own, political conviction (he was, originally, a Guild Socialist) makes him singularly 
suited to give an objective account of the events within the socialist movement of the 
whole world. Naturally, most attention is devoted to the key-event of this period, the 
October Revolution and the related problems of increasing antagonism between 
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ge Communism and Democratic Socialism and the rival Internationals. In addition, 
however, light is shed on the conferences of Zimmerwald, Kienthal and Stockholm, 
the Fascist victory in Italy and the rise of Nazism in Germany (viewed by the author as 


the atrend quite distinct from capitalism), the “Burgfriede” issue in wartime Germany, and 
cal Great Britain from 1914 up to the collapse of the second Labour Government in 1931, 
the of which the treatment of the latter is especially valuable. The First Five Year Plan 
ed and agricultural collectivization were projected for treatment in another volume. 

k’s 

tics 


ed Doss, Maurice. Capitalism Yesterday and Today. Lawrence & 
he _ Wishart Ltd., London 1958. 63 pp. 2/6. 


the This work aims at providing those interested in the labour movement with an insight 
into the determining factors of the economic development of countries in the capitalist 
orbit. The author states that the principle characteristics of this system are the private 
ownership of the means of production by a minority, and the economic dependence of 
wage and salary earners. A picture is given of the rise and development up to the 
-he present day of capitalism in which the growth of monopolies, the economic crises, the 
M. 3 increasing influence of the government and post-war development are traced. Although 
¢ the author claims that he presents facts and not theories, the subject has been too much 
squeezed into the ready-made mould of Marxist economic theory. 
956 
ican Fepet1, Uco. Documenti. Corso di Storia del Movimento Operaio. 


‘ion = Bibliografia. Centro di Sociologia della Cooperazione, Ivrea (To). 
heir 1958+ 494 PP- 


ion, As Vol. 8 in the series Documenti, there has appeared this bibliography on the history 
vith ‘ of the labour movement, in which the material is classified according to country 
r, is (England, France, Germany, Italy, South America, etc.), and also according to the 


most important problems of the international labour movement: organization, the 

International, labour contract, female labour, anarchism and labour movement, 
ive catholicism and labour movement, revolutionary syndicalism, etc. This bibliography 
La will, obviously, be of great value to the student of social history. 


Goocn, G. P. Under Six Reigns. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 


de 2 * New York, Toronto 1958. vii, 344 pp. 25/—. 
ai | In these pages, the well-known historian relates his reminiscences from his long 
. the academic and political career. He is a past master in the art of evoking the climate of 
idies a period and a country (e.g. Berlin in the "Nineties, the Weimar Republic, the “Edwar- 
land, dian Spring”) and in making the problems of former days seem topical once more. A 
{-V. few subjects are dealt with at greater length: the causes of the First World War (and 
especially the inquiry into the blame for the war as occurred in Germany) and the Boer 
! War. The descriptions of the meetings with famous scientific and political personalities, 
ols. | spread over more than 50 years, enhance the value of these extraordinarily congenial 


reminiscences. 


it, is LyncH, JoHN. Spanish Colonial Administration, 1782-1810. The 
lar’s —-Intendant System in the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. The 
larly | Athlone Press, London 1958. xi, 335 pp. Maps. 42/— 
fthe wos a 959. XI, 335 Pp- Maps. 42/—. 
1, the The subject studied in this book is the entire body of reforms in the field of colonial 
ween | administration carried out during the reign of Charles III. The author, who, for the 
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most part, has based his study on unpublished documents in the Archive of the Indies 
at Seville, investigates the effects of the intendant system, imported from France, in the 
field of colonial economy, government of the Indians, etc. A treatment is also given of 


the creation of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata in consequence of these measures, | 


In the opening chapter the background and the history of events leading up to these 
reforms are lucidly outlined. 


O’pEA, Wit1AM T. The Social History of Lighting. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, London 1958. xiii, 251 pp. Ill. 42/—. 


This book fulfills a certain need, since up to the present little investigation has been _ 


made into the history of lighting. The author possesses an extraordinary knowledge 
of this subject and, in his well-written account, he succeeds in transmitting it to his 
reader. The get-up of this book, with its many photographs and drawings (some of 
which are very anecdotal) is praiseworthy. 


PétNiTz, G6rz FREIHERR von. Anton Fugger. 1. Band 1453-1535. 


J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1958. xi, 772 pp. Ill. DM. 


55.00. 


This first volume of a work which is planned to comprise three volumes, covers the 
period from 1453 to 1535. It forms, moreover, the 13th volume in the series Studien 
zur Fuggergeschichte. The writer, warden of the Fugger archives and author of other 
works on members of this family, has documented his work extremely thoroughly and 
in great detail (the notes take up half of the space). In this work Anton Fugger stands 
out as a representative of early capitalism. A contribution is also made to the com- 
pletion of the political picture of the 16th century. The get-up of this publication is 
very good and it is attractively illustrated: many portraits and photostats of documents 
are included. 


Rrencourt, AMAuRY DE. The Coming Caesars. Jonathan Cape, Lon- 
don 1958. 384 pp. 25/—. 
The Classical Greek poleis and the European states since about the Renaissance, the 
U.S.A. and Rome -— these are the double parallels drawn here to provide the grounds 
for philosophical-historical comments on mainly American history and actual trends, 
Whereas Greece and Europe had their sudden eruptions of tyranny or dictatorship, 


-_ 


Roman and American Caesarism is a creeping process which, by the way, has not yet | 


come to an end in the U.S.A. Roosevelt is presented as a milestone in this evolution; 
the trend being inescapable, it would, according to the author, leave room for open 
situations in which more or less acceptable solutions might be chosen. The basic 
starting-point is a cyclical conception of history, similar to that of Spengler, e.g. 
(“Civilization” vs. “Culture”); this and the “New Rome” conception (already held by 
Ferrero) of America form the framework which is filled up with often striking views 
of events and ways of thinking. The book is written in an attractive style. 


SHAFER, Rosert Jones. The Economic Societies in the Spanish 
World (1763-1821). Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 1958. xiii, 
416 pp. $ 5.00. 


The Economic Societies in the Spanish World emanated from both the interest in 
economic problems in the Spanish world and in the ideas of the Enlightenment. The 
author gives a thoroughly documented survey of these societies, seen against their 
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political, social and economic backgrounds, and emphazises the differences between 
those in Spain and those in the colonies. Apart from the difference in numbers (70 in 
Spain as compared with 12 in America) which must be attributed to repressive measures 
taken by the authorities, there is also a clear difference in ideas: in America there was 
a tendency to magnify the antagonisms between the Spanish and the Creoles, whilst 
the class-problem was also aggravated by the presence of non-European pupulation 
groups. 


STERLING, RicHAarD W. Ethics in a World of Power. The Political 

Ideas of Friedrich Meinecke. Princeton University Press, Princeton 

(N.J.) 1958. xi, 318 pp. $ 6.00. 
The political ideas of Prof. Meinecke, who died in 1954, are reproduced and illustrated 
here in a comprehensible way which, moreover, introduces the reader to the political 
and cultural background of Meinecke. The latter was born in 1862 and, in the evolution 
of his thought, represents a century of German historiography. The author points out 
the preponderance of international politics, the dualism of power and morals and the 
significance of raison d’état in Meinecke’s thought. It is emphatically argued that 
Meinecke’s affinity to Burckhardt’s ideas dates from as early as 1906; the conception 
of a belated conversion of Meinecke from a nationalistic to a cosmopolitan view of 
history, or from conservatism to liberalism, is contested by the author. 


STOECKER, HeLMuTH. Deutschland und China im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Das Eindringen des deutschen Kapitalismus. Riitten & Loening, 
Berlin 1958. 307 pp. DM. 17.50. 


Sino-German relations in the 19th century are dealt with here as a process of economic 
exploitation in the pre-imperialist stage. The author describes how the originally 
modest position of Prussia in China, about the middle of the century, expanded into 
a real threat to the predominant British position and also how Bismarck’s policy, 
avoiding outright conflicts in China, attempted to force the contrasts between the 
other European powers. A number of documents are given in an appendix. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Betorr, Max. The Great Powers. Essays in Twentieth Century 
Politics. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 240 pp. 20/—. 


In these 16 essays, published before but collected anew in this volume, the Soviet 
Union is not taken into consideration since the author believes that it is better, for the 
time being, to concentrate on problems of Western societies. On the other hand such 
issues are treated of as European Association and the relationship of Great Britain and 
the USA to this process (the author points out that the basis of the federalist strivings 
on the continent is formed by “sentiment”, and not by rational considerations, and that 
the Europe of the Six Powers has a Catholic character), American foreign policy, 
problems of international government, etc. 


BurstEN, Martin A. Escape From Fear. Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse (N.Y.) 1958. xv, 224 pp. Ill. $ 3.50. 


This book, written in fluent journalistic style and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs, deals with such subjects as the reception of the 200,000 Hungarian refugees 
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in the West by the responsible organisations, eye-witness accounts of the revolt, the 
United States Immigration Quota and Radio Free Europe’s responsibility for the 
Hungarian uprising. The last-mentioned topic is dealt with in connexion with the 
accusation that the propaganda of R.F.E. should be held responsible for this. The 
author rejects the accusation, partly on the grounds of a number of interviews held 
among refugees. 


FIsHER, MARGUERITE. Communist Doctrine and the Free World. The 
Ideology of Communism According to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Jo 
Stalin. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 1952. vill, 284 pp. $ 4.50. Us 


It was the aim of the author to give a general introduction to communism, based on 
passages from the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, in order to demonstrate 
that a number of immutable doctrines form the basis of the Soviet policy. For this 
purpose a selection was made from passages containing pronouncementson Imperialism, 
Soviet attitude towards Capitalist countries, the Soviet Union as a base for World 
Revolution, etc. Since this book also contains passages on Economic Determinism, 
Class Struggle, and other prominent aspects of Marxism, it enables the general reader 
to find his bearings on this subject. bs 


P ‘ a of 
Foreign Aid Reexamined. A Critical Appraisal. Ed. by James W. 19 
Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C) 

1958. ix, 245 pp. $ 5.00. 

A number of papers, read during a conference and collected in this volume, criticize 

the idea of foreign aid. In some instances this criticism is very trenchant — there the 

appearance is noted of a vested-interest bureaucracy in the foreign aid programme. 

George P. Murdock compares the U.S.A. with Byzantium as regards its efforts to win * 

allies by means of money; he doubts the usefulness of foreign aid and points to the 

problem of excess birth rates which will be caused by medical aid and which will give 

rise to serious discrepancies in life since economy does not develop as rapidly. Ac- 

cording to Helmut Schoeck, there is a category of Western intellectuals that is exerting 

itself to promote support for the underdeveloped countries, because of the need of an M 

“underdog” and a refutation of Western Civilization. 23 
} 


HeEYDECKER, JoE J. and JoHANNEs LEEB. Der Nirnberger Prozess. 
Bilanz der Tausend Jahre. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Koln, Berlin 1958. | 
609 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 


The instalments that appeared in the Miinchner I/lustrierte have been edited, completed, 

and supplemented with a large number of — sometimes revealing — photographs. In 

this book the method adopted was to use the trials as starting point to refer back to the 
national-socialist period. The style of this book is fluent and graphic, suited in particular } 

to the general reader. An interesting section is the description of the preliminaries to M 
these trials: the legal and political backgrounds, the formulation of the accusation, ete. 
Among the trials dealt with are those of Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Schacht, Streicher, : 
Frank, Kaltenbrunner and Von Papen. F, 


JaccarD, Prerre. Politique de l’emploi et de léducation. Payot, 
Paris 1957. 256 pp. F. fr. 1.500. i 


The theories of Fisher, Clark and Fourastié, according to which a shift in emphasis can 
be observed in the most prosperous countries to the advantage of the tertiary sector 
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, the of national economy and the “services”, form the starting point for the author’s 
. the conclusions as to the requirements which education must fulfill in the future. In 
the addition to advocating an increase in the numbers of technical and social-scientific 
The | specialists, the author also advises the revision of the examination system. Much 
held attention is devoted to the educational system in the United States, which is compared 


to that of Switzerland and France. The author considers that adaptation to social 
needs and greater interest in the social sciences are necessary. 


The 

and Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. Reflections on Learning. Rutgers 
50. University Press, New Brunswick (N.J.) 1958. 97 pp. $ 2.75. 

don In the lectures from which the present book was born, the author champions the 
trate cause of the humanities in the educational programme of the American schools. The 
- this excessive emphasis placed on technology in America subsequent to the launching of 
lism, the sputnik is, in his eyes, very dangerous. An investigation is also made of what is 
orld called the “grammar of the arts”, which promotes a better understanding of artistic 
1ism, expressions in general. 

-ader ; 


LesteR, RicHarp A. As Unions Mature. An Analysis of the Evolution 
of American Unionism. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.]J.) 


C) 1958. xi, 171 pp. $ 3.75. 
Following on his study of the Unions in the United States, which, at the same time, 
throws a sidelight on the pattern prevalent in Great Britain and Sweden, the author 
‘icize constructs a general theory according to which the Unions develop with time. The 
e the author notes a psychological ageing throughout the organization, weakening of 
nme. democratic checks and increasing central control, diminishing of the differences 
»win * between union executives and management executives, whilst the top leadershi 
; ‘ P Pp 
> the acquires more an more an administrative character. These characteristics should be 
give considered long-run trends in which short-term movements can bring about a 
_ Ac- considerable degree of variation. 
rting 
wae Mocn, Jutes. En retard d’une paix. Robert Laffont, Paris 1958. 
, 237PP- F, fr. 750. 
ESS, On the basis of the supposition that a war without the use of atomic weapons has 
958. | become impossible, the author discusses the problem of disarmament. He believes 
that the Rapacki plan offers a possibility, acceptable to the West, for the creation of an 
atom-free zone, and that this should not be extended to include France and the Benelux. 
cted, He also believes that a reunification of Germany is possible within this framework. In 
s. In his opinion a general nuclear disarmament is absolutely essential, partly because more 
o the countries will become members of the “atom club”. 
cular } 
eh MontTrIRIAN, CHARLES. La Paix révolutionnaire. Riposte a la sub- 
, etc, . . . . © : 
Ain version. [Tribune Libre no. 25]. Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. 210 pp. 
td 7 
F, fr. Goo. 
ol The present-day political situation and the centres of political power are sketched by 
7 the author in a number of sweeping and generalizing theories and schemes. He dis- 
’ tinguishes two zones of attraction, the USA and the USSR, and a region of “decay”, 
's can i.e. countries which will join one of the two attraction zones. He considers a dynamic 


ectot adjustment essential if communism is to be resisted. Great importance is attached to 
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the NATO as a beginning of an Atlantic community and to European unity as its 
completion, and also, as a factor in the political balance. 
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Nicutescu, Barsu. Colonial Planning. A Comparative Study. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 208 pp. 18/—. 


The regions compared in this book are the British, French, Belgian and Dutch over- 
seas territories. After summarizing statistical data on National Income, size of the 
territories and their populations, the author discusses the problems connected with 
colonial planning. The greatest stress — and this applies to the study as a whole — is 
placed on the organizational aspect of the matter. This book is documented mainly 
with published and unpublished, administrative documents. 


NoeEt-BAKER, Puitip. The Arms Race. A Programme for World 

Disarmament. Atlantic Books; Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1958, 

XVill, 579 pp. 25/—. 
An over-all disarmament, of which the first phase must be established in detail and for 
which bases for the following phases should be settled, is, in the author’s opinion, the 
only possible means of escaping world-wide destruction (he believes that partial 
disarmament would only lead to a continuance of the arms race). With the aid of a 
number of historial examples, e.g. the arms race prior to 1914 and that between 1933 
and 1939, the author tries to trace the influence of these races on the outbreak of wars. 
According to him, the time for a compromise between the great powers is unusually 
favourable, because the attitude of Russia has been suppler since 1955. In connexion 
with this he opposes such deceptive terms as “tactical nuclear weapon”, the effect of 
which is similar to that of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 


SEELER, Hans Joacut™. Der Arbeitskampf in der deutschen und aus- 
landischen Gesetzgebung. Alfred Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 
1958. 173 pp. DM. 25.00. 


In addition to a summary of German legislation in this field, this publication directs 
particular attention to developments abroad; countries from all quarters of the globe 
being drawn into the picture. An introductory chapter deals with the historical 
development of the labour conflict and the consequent legislation and devotes thought 
to the essence, form and aim of strikes. In his treatment of legislation in the various 
countries the author distinguishes three groups: countries with compulsory arbi- 
tration, countries with freedom to strike on limited conditions and countries were 
strikes are forbidden. The most important sections of a limited number of laws (from 
diverse countries) are reproduced, whilst a register of ali laws concerning the regu- 
lation of the labour conflict is appended. 


Stitt, JosepH WiLitAM. Science and Education at the Crossroads. 
A view from the Laboratory. Introd. by Malvina Lindsay. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. viii, 140 pp. $ 3.75. 
After advocating a better system of education in the United States, which could be 
attained by better remuneration of teachers and scientists, information programmes 
and the reform of professional journals, the author investigates the biological factors in 
the history of mankind: the part played by nutrition, illness, etc. The multiplicity of 
subjects dealt with sometimes obscures the unity and perspicuity of the work. 
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its VayKo. How to be a Communist. In twelve lessons and eleven lots 
of homework. Transl. by Paul Tabori. Elek Books, London; Jacs. 
» G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1958. 115 pp. Ill. 12/6. 


4 

be In this booklet a picture is given, in humoristic style, and supplemented with drawings 
by the author himself, of the communist way of life. Inevitably distortions and ex- 

ver- aggerations occur, which, in some cases, contribute to the humoristic character but 

the in others, however, become unvarnished polemic. 

vith 


. YounG, MicuakEL. The Rise of the Meritocracy 1870-2033. An Essay 


inl : : 
‘ on Education and Equality. Thames and Hudson, London; Jacs. 
G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1958. 160 pp. 15/—. 
rid The author of this book gives a prospective picture of England in the year 2033. It is 
58. presented in the form of an historical dissertation on the period 1870-2033. A charac- 
teristic of the future society is the existence of a so-called “meritocracy”, merit (with 
a perfected 1.Q. as an indicator) being the criterion for social position. It is presup- 
for , posed that a fundamental inequality lies at the basis of human society. The Lower Class 
the is characterized by the “Mythos of Muscularity” which asserts itself in sport and heavy, 
tial physical labour — moreover, this class does not feel that it is unfairly treated since it 
of a accepts the ideology of meritocracy. The role played by the socialists in the rise of the 
933 new society is significant since they have rejected heredity as criterion and, because of 
ars, their ideology of equality, have aroused envy, thus increasing social mobility. 
ally 
- ZELT, JOHANNES. Proletarischer Internationalismus im Kampf um 
t O} : : . 
Sacco und Vanzetti. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 391 pp. DM. 8.50. 
; The subject of this study is the international, mass movements connected with the legal 
S- proceedings on Sacco and Vanzetti, which commenced in 1921-1922, and were 
1in reopened in 1927. The proceedings are looked upon here as an expression of “class 
justice” in the course of the class struggle. The author believes that the particular 
significance of this campaign lies in the fact that it took place at a time when reformists 
2cts believed a change was occurring in the nature of capitalism and when a pro-America 
obe cult emerged. In this book attention is directed mainly to the International Red Aid 
ical} and the Communist International. 
ght 
ous 
bi CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
ere 
sia AFRICA 
gu- (For North Africa see also: Asia) 


DeGrart-JOHNSON, J.C. African Experiment. Cooperative Agricul- 
ds. | ture and Banking in British West Africa. C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 
lic London 1958. x, 198 pp. Maps. 25/—. 


After considering the land laws, notions of property and the forms of tenure of the 


be West-African peasant which favour the establishment of co-operative bodies, and 
nes render them desirable, the author summarizes West-African economy, especially as 
sin 2 regards agriculture. The following subjects are dealt with successively: agricultural 
of co-operation, co-operative marketing societies and co-operative credit. Although the 


original plan was to treat the period up to 1954 it has been possible to extend sections 
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of this book beyond that date. This survey covers all former British colonies in 
West-Africa. 


Algeria 


Camus, Aubert. Actuelles, III. Chronique algérienne 1939-1958. 
Gallimard, Paris 1958. 213 pp. F. fr. 500. 


This third volume of the Actuelles includes Misére de la Kabylie (1939), Crise en Algérie 
(articles published in Combat, 1945), /’ Algérie déchirée (a series that appeared in L’ Express 
1955-56) and a postscript entitled Algérie 1958 in which the author explains which 
demands made on the Algerians are justifiable and which are not. Here, too, the 
author puts forward a suggestion for a political solution. According to the latter 
(comparable to the solution of Lauriol) a parliament should be formed that is com- 
prised of metropolitan representatives (including the French Algerians) and of Moham- 
medan representatives, on a proportional basis. Each of these sections should govern 
its own territory (ie. Algeria and Metropolitan France) whilst matters concerning 
both should be dealt with by all representatives. 


Central African Federation 


Mason, Purp. The Birth of a Dilemma. The Conquest and Settle- 
ment of Rhodesia. Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations. Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 
1958. Ill. Maps. xi, 366 pp. 30/—. 


The author is convinced that, on a smaller scale, the world-wide controversies can be 
found in Rhodesia, namely the contact between the technologically developed and 
undeveloped peoples, race relations, the reaction to colonial politics, etc. With this as 
his starting point, he traces the history of the Bantu peoples in this region (compen- 
sating the lack of historical data with the use of anthropological data), the colonization 
of white settlers and the evolution of the present plural society. The differences in 
political and social outlook between Whites and Bantus (and here the author does 
justice to the latter) are shrewdly and, sometimes, as in the case of race-antagonism, 
unorthodoxly analyzed. 


Watson, WittraM. Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy. A Study 
of the Mambwe People of Northern Rhodesia. Published on behalf of 
The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Northern Rhodesia by Manchester 
University Press, Manchester 1958. xxiii, 246 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


In contrast with the “detribalization” (i.e. a weakening of the kinship and political 
relations, a deterioration of the village subsistence economy) noted among various 
tribes, e.g. the Bemba, and caused by money-economy and the absence of large 
numbers of men, who work in the towns, the author observes a material enrichment of 
the village economy and a maintenance of the traditional pattern of relations among the 
Mambwe. The assimilation of new culture-traits in the traditional pattern is consci- 
entiously studied, whilst a thorough analysis is given of the factors that have brought 
about this situation. The valuable preface by Max Gluckman states the problem, and 
the controversies that have risen about it, lucidly and perspiciously. 
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Egypt 


LittLe, Tom. Egypt. Ernest Benn Ltd., London 1958. 334 pp. 30/—. 


This book gives a detailed survey of the political history of Egypt. As far as the most 
recent period of history is concerned, the man Nasser, and his political role are ap- 
proached by the author with exceptionally deep understanding. He has also taken 
great pains to trace the connexion between the authoritarian government, Islam, and 
Arabian Nationalism. The position of the communists in Egypt and Nasser’s policy 
towards the communist bloc are among the subjects treated of, whilst a perspicuous 
account is given of the developments that have taken place since the rise of Naguib. 


French West Africa 


THOMPSON, VIRGINIA and RicHarD ADLOFF. French West Africa. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.); George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1958. 626 pp. Ill. $ 8.50; 48/—. 


This book, that gives a complete picture (historical, political and economical) of French 
West Africa, is a welcome supplement to the literature on this region, especially since 
little has been published in English on it. 

Here the stress falls on the post-war developments which commence with the Confer- 
ence of Brazzaville, which offered the prospect of important reforms, the “conser- 
vative” period 1947-1952 and the ensuing period which ends with the setting up of the 
loi-cadre. The authors comment on the liberal and the conservative policies of France, 
of which the latter has exerted influence particularly in the economic relations between 
the Métropole and the overseas territories. The consequences of centralization and the 
relations between the parties and politicians in Black Africa and those in the home 
country are analyzed minutely. 


Ghana 


Du Sauroy, PETER. Community Development in Ghana. Oxford 
University Press, London 1958. ix, 209 pp. Ill. 15/—. 


The term “community development” embraces the very extensive range of activities, 
from mass-education to self-help in everyday life. Very competently the author 
enumerates the conditions which must prevail if the programme is to succeed. The 
most important one is that the measure adopted must be adapted to the existing social 
pattern. Community development is, in the first place, intended to stimulate initiative 
and to provoke self-activity. The author, who has the advantage of practical ex- 
perience, describes the history, organization, methods and technique of community 
development in Ghana. 


Nigeria 


MELLANBY, KENNETH. The Birth of Nigeria’s University. Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., London 1958. 263 pp. Ill. 25/—. 


The author, who had a large share in the establishment of the University of Nigeria at 
Ibadan, presents a good description of the problems that faced the founders. The 
difficulty of divorcing higher education from politics clearly emerges here. The author 
deals with the press’s criticism of the University and of its supposed policy of racial 
discrimination. Factual data is used to demonstrate that those accusations are un- 
founded. Copies of the cartoons, that appeared in the newspapers in question, give 
the reader a good impression of the type of criticism. 
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Tunisia 


STEPHANE, RoGer. La Tunisie de Bourguiba. Sept entretiens avec le 
Président de la République Tunisienne suivis d’une chronologie des 
événements de 1857 4 1958. [Tribune Libre no. 22]. Librairie Plon, 
Paris 1958. 82 pp. F. fr. 300. 


The author recounts seven interviews he had with President Bourguiba; five of the 
seven were held after the Sakiet incident. In addition the most important facts about 
the conference held on 4th April between Bourguiba and the English and American 
mediators, Murphy and Beeley, are included. The author also investigates Tunesia’s 
economic problems (especially those caused by the evacuation of French citizens and 
soldiers.) 


Union of South Africa 
Sampson, ANTHONY. The Treason Cage. The Opposition on Trial in 
South Africa. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1958. xii, 
243 pp. Ill. 21/—. 
The “black opposition” against white supremacy in the Union came clearly into the 
open for the first time during the so-called Treason Trials of 1956. The author gives a 
survey of this opposition movement as well as of the trials. Eight personalities selected 
from among the condemned are dealt with separately as case studies. Among the latter 
were Professor Zachariah Matthews and his son Sisulu, formerly secretary-general of 
the African National Congress. The Freedom Charter of the movement is reproduced 
in an appendix. 


AMERICA 


Mexico 


Karz, Frrepricu. Die sozialékonomischen Verhiltnisse bei den 
Azteken im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin 1956. 166 pp. DM. 16.80. 


An exposé is given here of the forms of land ownership among the Aztecs and the 
various trades which owed their rise to a, relatively, developed division of labour. The 
author points out the evolution of a class-society (the development of the state and 
civil authority are explained from Engels’ study on the origins of the family, private 
property and state); reasons why, in his opinion, the Spaniards met with so little 
resistance. This book forms Tei/ 2 in the series Ethnographisch-Archdologische Forschungen, 


United States of America 
ARRINGTON, LEONARD J. Great Basin Kingdom. An Economic 


History of the Latter-day Saints 1830-1900. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. xi, 534 pp. Maps. IIl. $ 9.00. 


The most important characteristic of Mormon economic policy is, in the author's 
opinion, its communitarian and its largescale and centralized planning. In detail he 
investigates the position of economy within the bounds of Mormon theology and 
describes at length the history of this sect, its origins in New York and its expulsion 
from Missouri and Western Illinois. In the state of Utah use was made of the economic 
experiences gained in former settlements; extensive methods of irrigation were also 
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evolved. In this book the author has given a fascinating and well-documented survey 
of the economic history of this sect. 


BANCROFT, GERTRUDE. The American Labor Force: Its Growth and 
Changing Composition. John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York; 
Chapman & Hall Ltd., London 1958. xiv, 256 pp. $ 7.50. 


This statistical study contributes important new material to the already voluminous 
literature on the American Labor Force. A chapter on some problems of concepts and 
measurements, included in the appendix, is of particular importance: in it e.a. problems 
of classification are investigated. Another section of special interest is that analyzing 
the factors which can influence the decision of the married woman toseek employment. 
Proections on the size and composition of the labor force are given in detail. 


CARVER, CHARLES. Brann and the Iconoclast. Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Ltd., London 1958. xxv, 196 pp. Ill. 15/—. 


This well-written book contains the biography of William Cowper Brann, a journalist 
of Waco, in Texas, whose paper “The Iconoclast” had a circulation of 120,000. The 
author paints a vivid picture of the 1890’s in Texas and of Brann’s venomous criticism 
(various examples are quoted) of the local state of affairs. Moreover a thorough 


investigation is made into Brann’s conflicts with local personalities; the last of these 
conflicts led to his death in 1898. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Neit W. Sourcebook on Labor. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1958. xiv, 1104 pp. 76/-. 


The present volume contains documentary and semi-documentary material which, 
though following up the textbook by the same author entitled “Labor” (reviewed in 
Vol. III - 1958 - Part 3 of this journal), may also be considered a separate publication 
of sources. The material has been drawn from journals, magazines, governmental 
reports, statements of union leaders as well as of representatives of the business world, 
collective bargaining agreements, etc. Each chapter is followed by a set of questions 
for discussion and analysis. 


Hoover, HERBERT. The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson. Museum Press 
Ltd., London 1958. xiii, 318 pp. 35/—. 


The period studied here is that between 1915 and 1922, and centres around the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles and its ratification by the United States. The author, as a member 
of the President’s Economic Advisory Council in those years and Director of the 
Relicf and Reconstruction of Europe, co-operated closely with Wilson. The dramatic 
evolution of Wilson’s idealism is well described and documented with the aid of 
messages, protocols and pronouncements of the President and his immediate assistants. 


Hoover, J. EpGar. Masters of Deceit. The Story of Communism in 


America. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., London 1958. x, 374 pp. 25/—. 


A picture of the activities and techniques of subversion of the Communist Party of 
America is drawn here as a “warning” to the American public by the author, who is 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Apart from a popular description of 
the history of communism as an ideology and of the role of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, the following are discussed: the organization of the party, the motives for 
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becoming a communist, the party’s attitude towards minorities, espionage and sabotage, 
etc. A glossary of communist terms is appended. 


Howe ts, Witu1aM Dean. A Traveler from Altruria. Introduction by 
Howard Mumford Jones. Sagamore Press Inc., New York 1957. 


xi, 211 pp. $ 1.35. 


This well-known Utopian novel, which first appeared in 1894, is supplemented in this 1 


edition by an introduction written by Howard Mumford Jones. The latter sketches 
the social background and, in particular, the great depression in America from 1893 
to 1898. Howells builds his future state on a number of conversations held between 
different people. 


Kine Jr., Martin Luruer. Freedom. The Montgomery Story. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 1958. 230 pp. $ 2.95. 


The author, a minister of the Baptist church in Montgomery, presents a minute account 
of the struggle against segregation in which he personally had a large share. The 
weapon used by the negroes was the boycott of the municipal bus service in which a 
number of regulations concerning racial discrimination applied. The author also 
presents his own social opinions: he is an admirer of Gandhi and of “Gandhiism”, 
The most important element in his way of thinking is Christian charity. 


McDonatp, Forrest. We the People. The Economic Origins of the 

Constitution. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1958. x, 

436 pp. $ 7.50. 
Charles A. Beard’s “An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States”, which appeared in 1913, forms the subject of the present study. The author 
challenges Beard’s thesis and comes to the conclusion that the facts (economic back- 
ground of the representatives and the outcome of their votes) contradict Beard’s 
thesis — the author has gone to great trouble to seek out the economic background of 
each delegate. In the conclusion the question is posed as to what extent an inquiry into 
the origins of the American Constitution in terms of economic motivation is possible. 
Supplementary to this a few outlines are given fora pluralistic study of the Constitution. 


Mowry, Greorce E. The Era of Theodore Roosevelt 1900-1912. 


Hamish Hamilton, London 1958. xvi, 330 pp. Ill. 35/—. 


Characterizing the period mentioned in the title as one of fundamental economic, 
social and intellectual change, the author treats of Theodore Roosevelt as a politician 
in a country in transition who was able to bridge the gap between the “reformers” and 
the “conservatives” of the period. The author concedes to neither the adulation of 
Roosevelt in an earlier period nor to the depreciation of later years. This fascinating 
work, which gives the reader a clear insight into the problems of the opening decade 
of this century especially those concerning the economic development that led to 
increased business and power concentration, has appeared in The New American 
Nation Series. 


Proceedings of New York University. Eleventh Annual Conference 


on Labor. Emanuel Stein, Editor. Matthew Bender & Company 
Inc., New York 1958. viii, 476 pp. 
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tage, Among the topics discussed in this book, one of general importance is the question 
how, and how far, democracy is to be realized in the unions. Linked to this was the 
problem of the desirability of state interference on the internal organization and 


1b rocedure of the union. Paul R. Hays, who gives a lucid exposé of the advantages and 
Pp y Pp 8 
dangers connected with such state interference, points out that democratic votin 
57. g p g 


procedures do not guarantee any diminishing of corruption and other “union diseases”, 
whilst Henry Mayer holds that “legislating democracy into the Unions must be 


1 this repressive or abortive”. Other topics discussed in this book, on which 20 authors have 
tches collaborated, are: picketing and injunctions, unemployment insurance, the Disability 
1893 Benefit Laws and the Hot Cargo Clause. 

ween 


St. James, WARREN D. The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Exposition Press, New York 1958. 251 pp. $ 4.00. 


; 
7" } The aims, organization and history of the N.A.A.C.P. are dealt with here concisely, 
but lucidly. The methods adopted by the Association to achieve its ends correspond to 

ount those generally employed by pressure-groups. Temporary co-operation with other 
The pressure-groups and other techniques are dealt with as well as the combatting of 

icha communist influence in the N.A.A.C.P. In the author’s opinion, the best result thus 
also far achieved is the support given to Truman at the time of his re-election. The author 

sm”, states that the weakness of the association lies mainly in its middle-class character, a 


fact which impedes its contact with a large section of the Negroes. 


the = Wuyre, James H. The Uncivil War. Washington During the Recon 
- X, struction 1865-1878. Twayne Publishers, New York 1958. 316 pp. 
Ill. $ 5.00. 


nited |} The subject of this study is local suffrage, in particular Negro suffrage in the city of 
ithor Washington. The author points out that self-government in the District of Columbia 
sack- had existed for more than 70 years when the Congress removed this privilege in 1874. 
ard’s In his well-written (sometimes very anecdotal) account the author creates a good 
nd of | impression of the local political situation, especially since he places it within the wider 
‘into framework of national politics. 
sible. 
tion, Woop, Roserr C. Suburbia. Its People and Their Politics. Houghton 
3 Mifflin Company, Boston 1959. xi, 340 pp. $ 4.00. 
2) The migration to the suburbs is one of the most remarkable phenomena in America 
, since the Second World War. This book, in which the political consequences and the 
mic, political ideas underlying them are astutely and profoundly analyzed, is thus of par- 
ician ticular importance. The author points to the creed of the small, democratic and autono- 
” and mous, political community which has always existed in the United States (and which is 
yn of linked up with the New England Town and the “Frontier Town”) as being one of the 
ating most important factors in the process that cuts right across that of the large-scale 
cade organization in the economic and political sphere. This analysis is preceded by a 
d to gtaphic description of the suburban personality which corresponds to that of D, 
rican ? Riesman. 
wane | ASIA 


any | Lanpau, Rom. Islam and the Arabs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 1958. 299 pp. 30/—. 
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In a manner that renders this book very apt for the lay reader, the author gives a 
concise summary of the history of Islam and of the Arabs. The topics dealt with include: 
Arabia before the Prophet, the age of the Caliphates and the Crusades up to the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. Various aspects of Islam, such as law and philo- 
sophy, are also discussed. In the final chapter the evolution of Arabian Nationalism is 
dealt with. 





Woopnovse, C. M. Britain and the Middle East. Librairie E. Droz, 
Genéve; Librairie Minard, Paris 1959. 58 pp. Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Here the author presents, in three lectures, a rough survey of British policy in the 
Middle East. After giving a short historical survey and a dissertation on British 
economical and strategical interests, the author draws up the balance of post-war, 
political events in that area and their consequences for England. 


China 


CAMERON, NiGEt. The Chinese Smile. Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 
London 1958. Ill. 246 pp. 21/—. 


A visit to China in 1957 led to the writing of this popular account of Chinese conditions, 
which stresses every day life in that country. The author who travelled through large 
regions of China, gained his impressions mainly in conversations with representatives 
from a great variety of industries and groups, e.g. he visited an agricultural co-operation, 
a dam under construction, a school and a theatre. He characterizes the chiefimpression 
made by the recent developments on him as “hopefulness”. 


Press, Hong Kong; Oxford University Press, London 1958. xi, 352 

Pp., iv. 30/—. 
The scope of this second volume of these publications, which cover the period 1956- 
1957, is broader than that of vol. I (discussed in this Review 1957 vol. II, part 3). 
Of the papers included, the following deserve special attention: “Birth control in 
China”, by Léon Triviére and “The Law of Proportional Development” (i.e. the 
balance in the development of different sectors of economic life) by Werner Handke. 
Part II (Selected Documents) contains: The Constitution of the Chinese Communist 
Party; Proposals of the 8th National Party Congress for Economic Development and 
Model Regulations for an Agricultural Producers Co-operative. 


Faure, Epcar. Le Serpent et la Tortue. Les Problémes de la Chine 
Populaire. René Julliard, Paris 1957. 239 pp. F. fr. 660. 


This book was written by the well-known statesman following on a visit to China 
where he talked with various leading personalities. In it a number of political and 
economic problems are discussed. The author’s observations remain critical, even in 
those instances where he is filled with admiration for the amount that has been 
accomplished. The author believes that a collective economy functions better pro- 
portionally as a country is, economically, less developed. This is illustrated with a few 
examples, including the Russia of Khrushchev. A rapid economic evolution of China 
offers, in the author’s opinion, a possibility of better relationships with the capitalist 
countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Contemporary China II 1956-57. Ed. by E. Stuart Kirby. University | 
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FirzGERALD, C. P. Flood Tide in China. The Cresset Press, London 
1958. ix, 286 pp. 25/—. 


A visit to China in 1956 induced the author to put on record the changes that have 
occurred there since 1949 — changes which the author does not, a priori, view un- 
charitably. The transition from the first stage of agrarian organization to the “higher 
stage of co-operation” (i.e. collective possession of land), the population problem and, 
affiliated to it, the attitude towards birth control, the place of Chinese intelligentsia 
in the communist society (the author notes a new outlook on life in this group — the 
self-accusations should be considered as being honestly meant) and the function of 
persuasion and propaganda - these are all subjects which the author discusses with 
great knowledge of Chinese history, both past and contemporary. 


India 


CHOOKOLINGO, FRANK C. India: The Inside Story. Past, Present and 
Future. A Comprehensive Appraisal. Foreword by Paul A. Reeder. 
Exposition Press, New York 1958. 195 pp. $ 4.00. 


A concise, popularly written survey of India’s past and present is given here in the 
form of a travel account by the author, who, though born in India, was brought up in 
America. With respect to communism he remarks that the Indians look upon it as an 
essentially Western ideology, springing from the same root as capitalism and the 
entire Western civilization. Such urgent problems as education, growth of population 
and industrialization are dealt with incidentally. 


Coate, ANsLey J. and EpGar M. Hoover. Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low-Income Countries. A case study of 
India’s prospects. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1958. 
xxi, 389 pp. $ 8.50. 


Although the analysis presented here applies primarily to India, it may also be used for 
other underdeveloped countries. The problem is the tracing of the influence of certain 
rates of population growth on economic development. The authors postulate three 
hypothetical developments, namely three different fertility rates and a rapidly de- 
creasing mortality rate in each case. Thereafter an investigation is made into the factors 
responsible for economic growth, whilst, in conclusion these factors are tested with 
the three models of growth. The prospects are concretely and statistically established. 
Roughly speaking, the results show that the consumption per capita increases ac- 
cordingly as fertility decreases in the coming decades. 


Nanpa, B. R. Mahatma Gandhi. A Biography. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 542 pp. 35/—. 


Since it is difficult to separate Gandhi’s political activities from his moral convictions, 
the author deals with both in this comprehensive, and yet concise, biography. More- 
over, the connexion between the course of Gandhi’s life and his philosophy is clearly 
illustrated. Based on a comprehensive study of material, an analysis is given of Gandhi’s 
opinions on such diverse problems as non-violence, religion, the Moslem-Hindu 
controversy and economics. Despite the author’s outspoken sympathy for Gandhi, he 
has not been tripped up by the many difficulties inevitably met with in the study of a 
period of such recent date, and in which the central figure made such a great impression. 
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National Politics and 1957 Elections in India. Ed. by S. L. Poplai. 
Foreword by V.K.N. Menon. Metropolitan Book Co. Private Ltd., 
Delhi 1957. iii, 172 pp. India Rs. 4/—., $ 1.25. 

This valuable booklet opens with a general introduction by Sisir Jupta in which the 
development of the parties between the first (1951-1952) and the second elections is 
described. Here the topics discussed include the Congrecs Party’s acceptance of the 
Socialist goal in 1955 and the merging of the Socialist parties. The work also contains 
a number of policy statements (of which that made by Farid Ansari for the Praja 
Socialist Party points out the dangers attached to the “near one-party system”), and 
the election manifestoes of The Indian National Congress, The Praja Socialist Party, 
the Communists and the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, respectively. 






































StissER, REINHOLD. Problems of India’s Economic Development. 
Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitit Kiel, Kiel 1958. v, 
83 pp. DM. 8.00. 


This topical study is concerned with the social and economic evolution of India, 
A sketch of the country’s fundamental problem — the continued growth of the popu- 
lation accompanied by the lack of expansion of productive capacity which render 
impossible the provision for the needs of the population and the formation of capital 
required for further expansion - forms the background to the discussion of the 
problems and results of the first and second five-year plans. The author claims that 
industrial expansion, the main answer to the population problem, can only get 
properly under way with the financial aid of the more developed countries. 


Indonesia 


The Indonesian Town. Studies in Urban Sociology. W. van Hoeve 
Ltd., The Hague and Bandung 1958. xxiii, 379 pp. Hfl. 17.50. 


This work has appeared in the series entitled “Selected Studies on Indonesia”, 
published for the Royal Tropical Institute at Amsterdam. The present volume contains 
selected works of sociological importance from the period 1925-1942. Praise is due to 
those who initiated the translation into English of these works and thus rendered them 
accessible to a broader public. The piéce de résistance is the study entitled “Town 
Development in the Indies”; related studies such as “The Living Conditions of 
Municipally Employed Coolies in Batavia in 1937”, “Differential Mortality in the Town 
of Bandung” by W. Brand and “Kuta Gede” by H. J. van Mook complete the picture. 
The reissue in English of this compilation is warranted, in every respect, by the great 
value of the material included. 


Iraq 


Qusain, Faum I. The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-1957. With a 
foreword by Robert Strausz-Hupé. Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, 
New York; Atlantic Books, Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1958. xxi, 
277 pp. $ 6.00; 35/—. 


Excellently documented and written in an unbiased spirit, this book offers an important 
contribution to the recent economic developments which took place in Iraq, as well as 
to the social changes that resulted from economic growth. One of the main subjects 
studied here is the work done by the Iraqi Development Board which, under various 
governments, had at its disposal considerable financial means derived from a large 
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share of Iraq’s (sharply risen) revenue from its oil. Moreover, agricultural reforms, 
industrialization projects, housing schemes as well as other realizations in the sphere 
of social progress are treated of in a detailed way. 


Israel 


ParaF, Prerre. L’Etat d’Israél dans le monde. Payot, Paris 1958. 
229 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


The author covers the history of Jewry from the earliest times, culminating in the 
emergence and the present position of the state of Israel. The most important sectors 
- economy, foreign policy, political parties, trade unions, immigration, etc. — are 
dealt with in an argumentation that is of special value for a general orientation and 
that aims at giving a random picture of Israel’s problems, its history and its future. 


Japan 
Dore, R. P. City Life in Japan. A Study of a Tokyo Ward. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, London 1958. x, 472 pp. Ill. 45/—. 


As suggested by the sub-title, the content of this book is limited to an analysis of a 
ward in Tokyo — though the author also gives the necessary background data and 
presents the reader with a great variety of interesting political and social facts. 
Moreover, he views his material from the angle of “social change”, in which the 
traditional pattern of life on the one hand, and the modern westernized and industri- 
alized civilization on the other, act as poles. The impact of “Westernization” on values 
and beliefs, way of living, the family system, etc. are investigated, partly on the 
ground of questionnaires. 


Ike, NosuTaka. Japanese Politics. An Introductory Survey. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London 1958. xiv, 300, ix pp. 25/—. 


In this book the presentation of the political forces, the political organizations, the 
processes of transmitting ideas, myths and doctrines in Japan is mainly sociological in 
character. The author attaches primary importance to the continued existence of the 
traditional values connected with the pre-war doctrine of the “nation as one big 
family”, the mystical role of the emperor, the big part played by authority and the 
family affiliation. Other aspects of political life discussed here include mass com- 
munication, public opinion, the specific part played by the intellectuals, parties and 
trade unionism. 


Kerr, GeorceE H. Okinawa. The History of an Island People. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Tokyo 1958. xviii, 542 pp. 
Ill. $ 6.75. 


Okinawa, the main island of the Ryukyu Archipelago is situated on the dividing line 
between the Japanese and the Chinese spheres of influence. This explains, in part, the 
turbulent history of that island which, moreover, is also a strategical point in the 
Pacific Ocean. The author deals with the entire history of Okinawa, beginning with 
prehistoric times. In detail he treats of the Japanese-Chinese rivalries, the period in 
which the American and European powers appeared on the political scene and the 
period from 1855 on when it fell under Japanese influence and was subsequently 
annexed to that country. In 1945 the region was removed from Japanese adminis- 
tration, the present status being still uncertain. 
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Jordan 


DearDEN, ANN. Jordan. Robert Hale Ltd., London 1958. Ill. Maps. 
224 pp. 21/—. 


The author, in tracing the history of Jordan since the First World War, deliberately 
chooses the viewpoint of the Jordanians — this applies especially to the description of 


the incessant conflicts with Israel since the Second World War. Furthermore much i 


stress is placed on the new, dynamic element that enters the national policy with the 
refugees from Palestine and on the development of the opposition to King Abdullah, 
murdered in 1951, and to his son Tamal. For both the author has great praise. A few 
national problems of an economic nature, and those connected with the exodus of 
Moslems from Palestine, are dealt with incidentally. 


Pakistan 


. . ! 
GLepHILL, ALAN. Pakistan. The Development of its Laws and 


Constitution. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1957. x, 263 pp. £ 2.5/—. 
The present volume, no. 8 in the British Commonwealth Series under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. J. W. Keeton, deals with both the Constitution of Pakistan (light is shed 
on Islamic law, the development of the juridical and the administrative organs in 
India, the Partition and the promulgation of the Pakistan Constitution in 1956) and 
the laws called into existence since the gaining of independence. Thanks to the concise 
survey given of the political and juridical scene, this book will prove of interest to 
students of law and history. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
New Zealand 


AppLeToNn, MArjorig. They came to New Zealand. An account of New 


Zealand from the earliest Times up to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London 1958. 318 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


In the history of the discovery of New Zealand, the Polynesians, Dutch and English 
successively played the most important roles. The author quotes at length the log- 
books of Tasman, Cook and others, thus giving the reader a good impression of the 
difficulties faced by these seafarers. The author points to the occurrence of scurvy 
as one of the most important factors responsible for the long period of isolation 
experienced by New Zealand. This book has been attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs and old prints. 


MILuer, JoHN. Early Victorian New Zealand. A study of racial 
tension and social attitudes 1839-1852. Oxford University Press, 
London 1958. ix, 217 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


According to the author, the early colonization of New Zealand was characterized by 
the optimistic expectations of the colonists (stimulated by the irresponsible propaganda 
campaign of the New Zealand Company and, particularly, of Wakefield who orga- 
nized the project) and, in consequence, the conflicts between the white settlers and 
the Maori’s over the purchase of land. The author investigates the adjustment of 
the early Victorian mind to the circumstances, the acculturation of the Maori’s, 
the pressure on the wages and the growing self-confidence of the labourers, the 
constitutional issue and the rise of a “colonial upper class”. 
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EUROPE 


Das Dritte Reich und Europa. Bericht iiber die Tagung des Instituts 
fir Zeitgeschichte in Tutzing/Mai 1956. Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, 
Miinchen 1957. x, 182 pp. DM. 9.50. 


The present volume contains the reports and discussions held during the Conference 
organized by the Jnstitut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Tutzing in May 1956. The themes discussed 
were: the army and the totalitarian state (speaker: G. Castellan), the European states 
and the rise of the Third Reich, theories and praxis of national-socialist expansion 
(in which J. Joll re-examined collaboration in France, the myth of French-German 
co-operation and the New Order), and “Collaboration” and Résistance. The last- 
mentioned theme is investigated by L. de Jong and, especially for the Résistance in 
Yugoslavia, by J. Matl. 


Ductos, Prerre. La Réforme du Conseil de l’Europe. Librairie 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence R. Pichon & R. Durand- 
Auzias, Paris 1958. 525 pp. F. fr. 3.800. 


The problems facing the Council of Europe in Strasbourg are rooted in the statute of 
1949 by which a consultative Assembly and a Committee of Ministers were set up. 
Relations between the European powers took place mainly on a diplomatic inter- 
governmental level. Attempts to increase the Assembly’s authority (Mackay, La Malfa, 
etc.) are thoroughly analyzed by the author as is the cleavage that has arisen between 
the “Europe of the Six” and the Strasbourg Assembly. The author advocates the direct 
election of the members of the Assembly as a means of strengthening the position of 
the Council of Europe. 


FIscHER, JURGEN. Oriens — Occidens — Europa. Begriff und Ge- 
danke ,,Europa” in der spaten Antike und im friihen Mittelalter. 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., Wiesbaden 1957. viii, 151 pp. DM. 
14.00, 


The author has investigated the historical background and the significance of the 
concept “Europe”; various “contents” are distinguished, e.g. the purely geographical 
concept, Roman Empire, Christian world, etc. He demonstrates how, during the 
Carolingian period (and especially during the reign of Charlemagne), the Europe-idea 
became increasingly momentous. By the end of the 11th century the political idea of 
Europe had almost completely disappeared. This book appears as Vol. 15 in the series 
Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Europdische Geschichte Mainz. 


Hauser, Oswatp. Deutschland und der englisch-russische Gegen- 
satz 1900-1914. Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 
1958. vili, 288 pp. DM. 25.50. 


This volume has appeared as Band 30 in the Géttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft 
series. Its author’s aim is to analyze the connexion between the expansion of the 
German fleet and the Anglo-Russian rapprochement. He believes that Germany’s 
rise as a maritime power is the most important reason for the Anglo-German oppo- 
sition; more important, for instance, than economic rivalry. Starting from the con- 
viction that no single political question can be studied in isolation, the author has 
placed his subject within a very broad framework. Thus the questions pending between 
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England and Russia after the Convention of 1907 (Chinese revolution, Russo-Japanese 
tension, the Bosphoros and the Dardenelles, the Balkan question, etc.) are considered 
separately. 


Mossz, W. E. The European Powers and the German Question 


1848-71. With special Reference to England and Russia. University 


Press, Cambridge 1958. ix, 410 pp. 50/—. 


Studying the history of German unification in a broad, international context, the 
author rejects both the view that the unification came into existence in face of the 
opposition of a hostile Europe, and also that it was due to Russian support. Instead, a 
variegated and well-documented picture is given of the political circumstances (the 
policy of Napoleon III in Italy, the Polish Question, the weakening of Russia after the 
Crimean War and Anglo-Russian rivalries in the East) and the ideologies prevailing in 
England and Russia, which ultimately favoured the unification. Bismarck’s achieve- 
ment is thus reduced to reasonable proportions. 


Les origines du Fascisme. Les Editions de la Nouvelle Critique, 


Paris 1958. 185 pp. F. fr. 550. 


This is the second edition of a number of studies on fascism in Italy, Germany and 
Spain, Gaullisme being included, too. The authors, among whom are Ulbricht and 
Ibarruri, deal with their subject along communist lines of interpretation, stressing the 
fundamental significance, for the rise of fascism, of the policies and intrigues of the 
ruling classes. 


REALE, EuGcento. Avec Jacques Duclos au banc des accusés 4 la 
Réunion Constitutive du Kominform a Szklarska Poreba (22-27 
Septembre 1947). Traduit de l’italien par Pierre Bonuzzi. Librairie 
Plon, Paris 1958. ix, 203 pp. F. fr. 600. 


The author (one of the former leaders of the Italian Communist party who left the 
latter in 1956) here describes the conference that resulted in the establishment of the 
Kominform and at which the Italian and French Communist parties were accused of 
“political and ideological idealism”. The author throws light on the staging of these 
accusations (Kardelj and Djilas acted as accusers) carried out by the Russians, notably 
Stalin. Moreover this work includes the speeches (reconstructed from notes and 
recollections) made by Malenkov, Duclos, Slansky, Zdanov, Anna Pauker and others. 
A detailed explanation is given of the technique employed by the communists of 
temporary co-operation with other parties, e.g. as in Czechoslovakia in 1948. 


SrepurRG, Hernz-Orro. Deutschland und Frankreich in der Ge- | 


schichtsschreibung des 19. Jahrhunderts (1848-1871). Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH., Wiesbaden 1958. ix, 394 pp. DM. 28.80. 


Volume I of this masterly work was reviewed in Vol. II, 1957, part 3 of this journal. 
Here the author continues with his observations on French and German historio- 
graphy with regard to Franco-German relations. He draws attention to a growing 
anti-French tendency in German historiography which reaches its zenith in Treitschke, 
apart from such exceptions as Ranke, Hillebrand and Burckhardt. The annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine (and to a lesser degree the upsetting of the Prusso-Austrian balance 
after Sadova) is the turning-point, in France, for those who were originally Ger- 
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manophils (in the case of Renan this is dealt with at length). This book is Vol. 17 in the 
series Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Europdische Geschichte Mainz. 


Austria 


Motpen, Orro. Der Ruf des Gewissens. Der Gsterreichische Frei- 
heitskampf 1938-1945. Beitrige zur Geschichte der Gsterreichischen 
Widerstandsbewegung. Verlag Herold, Wien, Miinchen 1958. 370 pp. 
DM. 22.80. 


New documentary material is used here to give a survey of the Austrian resistance 
movement during the Second World War: the numerous personalities and groupings 
are described, whilst, for the period after the autumn of 1944, the emphasis is placed on 
the co-ordinating body “os”. The author, who played an important part in the 
resistance movement, investigates in detail the contacts with foreign countries, the 
French government and the Allied military authorities, and furthermore the connexions 
with the German resistance groups (and in this respect, too, the events of 2oth July 
1944 in Vienna) are considered. 


Bulgaria 


DimrrrorF, Grorci. Ausgewahlte Schriften Band 3. 1935-1948. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 718 pp. DM. 8.50. 


The present 3rd vol. of Selected Writings in German contains, for the major part, 
speeches and articles from the period 1944-1948, i.e. that in which the Communists 
established their power in Bulgaria. It is a remarkable fact that in the speech delivered 
at the fifth congress of the party which was held in December, 1948, no mention is 
made of the conflict with Yugoslavia. In the first part Dimitroff’s activities in the 
Comintern are reflected, e.g. in relation to the Spanish Civil War. 


Czechoslovakia 


Prispévky k déjinam KSC 1, 1957, 220 pp.; 2, 3-4, 1958, 252, 408 pp. 
S.N.P.L., Praha. Kés. 10, 11, 17. 


These Prispévky constitute a non-periodical publication which gives articles, docu- 
ments and reviews on the history of the labour movement in Czechoslovakia and the 
Czech Communist Party. Of the contents of these first four issues, mention might be 
made of Milo Pulec on Karl Marx in Prague, memoirs of Czech participants in the 
Spanish civil war, Z. Solle on the study of strikes ,whilst the double issue publishes 
the protocols of the Conference of Institutes for Marxism-Leninism, held in Prague 
in November, 1957, devoted to the international significance of the Russian October 
Revolution. 


Finland 


SmitH, C. Jay, Jr. Finland and the Russian Revolution 1917-1922. 
University of Georgia Press, Athens 1958. x, 251 pp. $ 4.50. 


The policy of Russification carried out in Finland since 1900 is held responsible by 
the author for the national movement which led to the secession of Finland. He 
analyzes the two camps (in 1916 Social Democracy held the majority in the Diet) and 
the civil war, the connexions between the Reds in Finland and the Bolshevists in 
Russia and German intervention. This intervention, which led to the foundation of 
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the succession states, is, in the author’s opinion, the victory of the policy of the 
Western powers, starting from the fact that after the Czarist regime there were only 
two alternatives left: namely the communist dictatorship or the dictatorship of the 
reactionary White Russian generals. 


France 


Aron, Raymonp. L’ Algérie et la République. [Tribune Libre no. 33], 
Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. 146 pp. F. fr. 540. 


The author uses statistics to show that any integration between France and Algeria is 
an impossibility. The raising of the Algerian standard of living up to the level of the 
Métropole requires sacrifices which French economy cannot afford. On the other hand 
the author does believe that co-operation within a looser union is necessary. In the 
second part of this book, La crise de la conscience frangaise, the author strongly opposes the 
belief that decadence is connected with the possession, or not, of colonies. In conclusion 
there follows a perspicuous analysis of the factors which led to the revolution in May. 
The forecasts on the future course of development have, in part, been confirmed by 
events that have since occurred. 


Brun, A., et H. GALLAND. Droit du travail. Métropole et territoires 
d@outre-mer. Droit commun et régimes spéciaux. Préface d’A. 
Siegfried. Sirey, Paris 1958. iv, 1053 pp. F. fr. 5.800. 


Divided into three parts, the origins and fundamentals of labour legislation, the 
individual relations and the contract of labour, and the collective relations in labour, 
this book gives an almost complete picture of labour legislation in France and her 
overseas territories. In addition to presenting an historical survey of labour relations 
in France, which deals with the corporative system in ancient France and the indi- 
vidualistic system of the 19th century, the authors discuss the constitutional principles, 
the administrative bodies and the remuneration of labour output. Part III deals with 
the laws on trade unionism (including a detailed survey of the evolution of trade 
unions), the principle of the liberty of trade unions, internal organization, etc. Com- 
parisons are also drawn with unions abroad (Great Britain, the USA and the countries 
in the Communist world). A number of legislative modifications are given in an 
appendix. 


CHEVALLIER, J.-J. Histoire des institutions politiques de la France 


moderne (1789-1945). Librairie Dalloz, Paris 1958. 635 pp. F. fr. 2.200. 


The present book, Nr. 6 in the series Etudes politiques, economiques et sociales, issued under 
the auspices of the Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, is the second revized and 
augmented edition. A survey is given of the evolution of political bodies, parties, 
politics versus church and education, etc., whilst such topics as the evolution of 
political ideas and the influence of political personalities are not neglected. In the first 
place, however, the political stage is viewed from an institutional angle. The lucid, 
clear-cut style of the author greatly enhances the value of this book. 


Duvercer, Maurice. Demain, la République. René Julliard, Paris 
1958. 156 pp. F. fr. 500. 


In this book, written before the new French constitution came into force, 2 govern- 
mental system is developed which, in the author’s opinion, really would bear a zoth 
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century character. The propositions are based on an analysis of, among other things, 
the weak spots in the French political mentality. In addition the book contains obser- 
vations on the special forms of fascism that have developed in the European popu- 
lation of Algeria and in the army. 


Ecrits pour une renaissance. Par le Groupe de la “Nation Francaise”, 
Pierre Andreu, Philippe Ariés, Pierre Boutang e.a. [Tribune Libre, 
no. 29]. Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. viii, 233 pp. F. fr. 690. 


This collection of essays written by collaborators on the nationalist weekly paper? 
inspired by a “well-considered repudiation of what has been” (i.e. the Fourth Republic)’ 
is intended as a contribution to the definition of a new order. The authors present 
themselves as nationalists and, if not monarchists, in any case legitimists, conceptions 
which, along with that of sovereignty are further elaborated by Pierre Boutang. It is 
posited that a scientific policy is necessary, which by its very nature does not accord 
with the representative system (Monnerot) but which attributes an important task to 
the state with respect to economy (Bordagain). It is hoped that there will be a renewed 
agreement, like that formerly realised in the Cercle Proudhon (1911), between the authen- 
tically anti-democratic groups and the adepts of anti-capitalist opinions (Andreu). 


Europe, revue mensuelle. 36e Année, no. 354, 355, octobre-novembre 
1958: Jean Jaurés; 36e année, no. 356, décembre 1958: Jaurés 
humaniste. Les Editeurs Francais Réunis, Paris 1958. 270; 186 pp. 
Ill. F. fr. 650; F. fr. 3.40. 


Apart from a chronicle, a few novels and a section of the correspondence of Jean- 
Richard Bloch (between 1914 and 1918), these two numbers are devoted to Jean 
Jaurés. A number of fragments by Jaurés himself are included (Cours de philosophie, 
L’organisation militaire de France, Pour [unité socialiste, etc.), as well as articles by R. 
Garaudy (Jaurés et la démocratie), L. and V. Thonet (Jaurés et Léon XIII), L. Psichiari 
(Jean Jaurés et Anatole France) and Michel Launnay (Jaurés et /a tradition du 18¢ siécle). 


HeriaAut, Général. Autour d’Hébert. I. Deux témoins de la Terreur. 

Le citoyen Dubuisson. Le ci-devant Baron de Haindel. Librairie 

Clavreuil, Paris n. d. (1958). xiv, 202 pp. 
The author, who in an earlier book on General Ronsin, argued that, in his opinion, 
no Hébertist conspiracy ever existed, here traces the life history of two very different 
personalities who were involved in the trial against the “Hébertists”. Dubuisson, the 
convinced revolutionary, ended his life under the guillotine; the thoroughly corrupt 
de Haindel was able to appear as witness for the prosecution in the notorious trial. 
The author, who has once more, in his latest work, thrown new light on the character 
of these proceedings, which are so important for social history, has made ample use 
of written sources. 


Huco, Vicror. Histoire d’un crime. Déposition d’un témoin. 
Précédée d’une préface de Roger Garaudy et suivie du compte rendu 
de La Séance de la Mairie du Xe Arrondissement. Centre de Diffusion 
du Livre et de la Presse, Paris 1958. xxxi, 480 pp. F. fr. 690. 


This well-known book, which first appeared in 1877 and which condemned the coup 
@’état of 1851, has been published once more, with a preface by Roger Garaudy. In it 
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an analysis is made of the events, in which the significance of the class struggle and of 


the army in Algeria is indicated (a parallel is drawn with the coup of 1958). A number 
of historical and biographical annotations supplement Hugo’s account. 


Iccers, Georc G. The Cult of Authority. The Political Philosophy of 
the Saint-Simonians: A Chapter in the Intellectual History of Totali- 
tarianism. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1958. viii, 210 pp. Hfl. 14.25. 


On the basis of the extensive periodical and pamphlet literature, mainly from the years 
in which “Saint-Simonianism” was in its heyday (1829-1832), as well as many other 
primary and secondary sources, the author of this important work analyzes the 
authoritarian and even totalitarian, trends in the teachings of Bazard, Enfantin and 
others, who in this respect went considerably further than Saint-Simon himself. In 
some respects new light is shed on connections and issues which hitherto remained 
rather obscure. Particular stress is laid on the “synthesis of the counter-revolutionary 
faith in authority and of the rationality of the phi/osophes”, i.e. including the belief in 
rigorously planned economy and politics for the welfare of the masses. Essentially 
starting from “conservative” reactions against the upsetting of the established social 
order by the Revolution, the Saint-Simonians wished to found a new “Church” — not 
as a vague mysticism, but as a secularized version of the Roman Catholic Church, 
destined to become the spiritual bulwark of a new, “elite”-borne social and political 
order. 


Le Bate, Yves. L’ouvrier paysan en Lorraine Mosellane. Etudes sur 


Valternance d’activités. Préface de M. Francois Perroux. Editions 


Montchrestien, Paris 1958. xii, 114 pp. Maps. F, fr. 1.800. 


The author begins with a comparison between Engels’ views and those of Kropotkin, 
Fourier and Owen, as regards the phenomenon of the industrial worker who is alsoa 
part-time agricultural labourer, and goes on to analyze the future of these “worker- 
farmers”, whom he considers to be a phase-phenomenon in the transition toan industrial 
society. As such he considers this phenomenon to be out of date, since there is no 
longer any need to grow one’s own food supplies. A remarkable fact is that in the 
area where this study was carried out, the “worker-farmers” occurred mainly among 
the German-speaking members of the population: the consequence of the smaller 
farms and less emigration to the urban centres. 


Marcus, JoHN T. French Socialism in the Crisis Years 1933-1936. 


Fascism and the French Left. Fred. A. Praeger, New York 1958. xv, 


216 pp. $ 5.00. 


An abundance of printed sources forms the basis of the detailed investigation into the 
attitudes of the various currents in the French Socialist Party (SFIO) towards the most 
important problems of the period in question: defense against fascism, national defense, 
government participation. The expulsion of the neo-socialists, the forming of the 
popular front, these subjects are dealt with at length. In an epilogue the author gives a 
schematic indication of the developments up to 1939. In his opinion the SFIO, which 
never succeeded in confronting the “mystique” of fascism with one of its own, was 
worsted by communism even in this period. 


Movttiaup, Maurice. La Mystification du 13 mai au 28 septembre. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 286 pp. F. fr. 650. 
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of A commentary is given here, from a communist angle, on the events since 13 May 
det 1958. The author takes as his central point the forming of a myth about the person of 
de Gaulle (strengthened by the vagueness of his behaviour) and about the army. 
De Gaulle’s policy is characterized by the turning of a blind eye to the political and 


of social differences within France. Just as he saw in the Résistance movement an instance 

li- of political disunity giving way to national unity, he considers the movement of 

5. | 13 May a victory for national unity. A treatment of the “System” forms the third 
section. 

ars 

her 


PorrINGER, Davin T. The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime 
1500-1791. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. xiv, 
In 363 pp. Ill. $ 7.50. 


The subject studied here touches on many other questions that are of importance from 
et a social-historical point of view; these are included in this book as far as possible. Some 


the 


Fin examples are: the influence of the sa/ons on the popularity of a book, the social origins 
ally of the authors, the educational level in various groups of the population, the subjects 
cial written about, etc. One of the most important problems posited here is that the impacts 
> of politics and economics on the intellectual world are clearly illustrated by the 
ch, developments in the book trade, e.g. by the increasing restrictions and government 
ical control. 
) 
sur PreLoT, MArcEL. Pour Comprendre la Nouvelle Situation. Etudes 
ns | et Documents. Les Editions du Centurion. Paris 1958. 191 pp. 
Belt. $25. 
kin. | The constitution of the Fifth Republic is compared in this book with the preceding 
om constitutions. Thereafter the pro’s and con’s of the present form are summed up (one 
sid, disadvantage being the great possibility of conflict rising between President and 
ial Parliament, and between Minister and President). Of special value are the three 
oat appended versions of the Constitution: the original text, the proposals for amendment 
e made by the Consultative Committee, and the definitive text as set forth in the refer- 
endum. 
ong 
iller f é ' ; t af 
' $£rant, Paut. Ou va la droite? [Tribune libre, 20]. Préface de Marcel 
Aymé. Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. 172 pp. F. fr. 480. 

36. The author treats of the dilemma in which the right-wing parties find themselves since 
xv, } 


the war. The part played by nationalism (which no longer answers to political reality) 
in the right-wing ideology and the rehabilitation following on the Vichy experiment 
és (for which the author also considers the “left-wing-parties” share the responsibility) 
are the central points in his study. In the author’s opinion the Jacobinist character of 


nost | i S z . . — : 
we nationalism is an impediment to a healthy, realistic policy. 
’ 

the 3 

ais SIEBURG, FRIEDRICH. Robespierre. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 

nich } 1958. 380 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 

In a popular, though fully responsible way, this book (first published in 1935 and 
reprinted in 1948) draws a penetrating picture of Robespierre, and also of the French 

re Revolution as a whole, in which special attention is devoted to the atmosphere, style 

re. | 


and mood of those days. The dramatic development, which ultimately culminated in 
Robespierre’s downfall, receives a complete and worthy treatment. Since this book is 
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intended primarily for the general reader, the author has omitted annotations and I 

reference to sources. I 

s 

Strrus [Hubert Beuve-Méry]. Le suicide de la [Ve République. Les ‘ 

Editions du Cerf, Paris 1958. 117 pp. F. fr. 300. : 

The six articles, which were written by H. Beuve-Méry, editor-in-chief of Le Monde, , f 

and which appeared in this paper at the end of April and the beginning of May, 1958, i 
under the title Am chevet de l’agonisante, form the kernel of this little collection. In them 

an investigation is made into the extent to which the parliamentary system was under- Bri 


mined by the everlasting inability to deal adequately with the big problems of foreign 
policy and with colonial affairs and into the consequences of this for republican Bet 
institutions and morals. Articles dating from 1945 onwards, anticipate this accusation 
and they point out the growing longing for a saviour, to whom responsability could 
be entrusted. Commentaries on the events of May 1958 complete the collection. 


aa a ae oe 


THALHEIMER, SIEGFRIED. Macht und Gerechtigkeit. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Falles Dreyfus. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 


« o. Da 
Miinchen 1958. xii, 823 pp. DM. 48.00. ies 
The author has utilized original sources in this well-written study of the Dreyfus Pat 
Case. He refutes the theory of a “juridical error” and believes that the treason of which 
Dreyfus was accused, was committed neither by him nor by anybody else; a planned 7 
conspiracy was at the bottom of the case (the famous borderau would, in that case, have : 
been a mere falsification). Apart from a study of the legal proceedings themselves (in 
which the dramatis personae, Picquart in particular, receive a new, critical judgment) 
this work also depicts the place occupied in the Republic by the army (an authoritarian | 
body with an obsolete code of honour which cannot maintain its isolation in a demo- | 
cratic, party state) the unstable structure of the Republic, and the insufficient authority 
of the state. Included in an appendix are, among other interesting documents, disser- 
tations on Paléologue’s diary and on the position of the French catholics. \ 
Trano, ANDRE. Les Traitements des Fonctionnaires et leur Déter- S 
mination (1930-1957). Editions M. Th. Génin, Paris 1957. 554 pp. os 
F, fr. 3.600. ' 
Ss 


The author of this work is occupied with the study of the salaries of officials in the 
broadest sense of the word: the development of these salaries since 1930 (as compared 
with other employees in the private sector of economy and in the nationalized indus- 
tries), the differences according to department and branch of service, the development 
of the salaries according to the ranks in the hierarchy and the determination of the 
salaries. For this purpose the author investigates the trade unions and the associations 
of officials, the exertions of the Administration and the means which the officials can 
employ to carry through wage increases (strikes, parliamentary action, etc.). This book 
also contains a wealth of statistical material that illustrates the thoroughness of this 
study. y 


Germany 


BLUMENBERG, WERNER. Kampfer fiir die Freiheit. Verlag nach | 
J.H.W. Dietz GmbH., Berlin, Hannover 1959. 183 pp. Ill. DM. 14.80. 


This book contains 22 short biographies of leading personalities in German Social 
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Democracy. They include Johann Jacoby, Weitling, Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Bernstein, 
Kautsky, Bebel, Legien, Julius Leber, Kurt Schumacher and Ernst Reuter. Lack of 
space has compelled the author to give brief descriptions of the characteristics of 
these personalities and to omit lengthy dissertations. Appended to the text are photo- 
graphs and copies of the handwriting of the men concerned, In its present form, 
this book provides the general reader with a number of useful data on the leading 
figures in the German Socialist movement, whilst it also can serve as a preliminary 
introduction to the subject. 


BrECHT, BerroLr. Hundert Gedichte. 1918-1950. Aufbau-Verlag, 
Berlin 1958. 315 pp. DM. 8.70. 


All facets of Brecht’s artistry are revealed in this selection; the emphasis falls, however, 
on the poems with a political purpose (a reason why this book should be considered 
important for social history). In those poems the author testifies to his pacifist — the 
cycle Deutsche Kriegsfibel of 1938 — and communist convictions. 


Darstellungen und Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Einheits- 
bewegung im neunzehnten und zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. Hrsg. von 
Paul Wentzcke. II. Band. Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg 
1959. 216 pp. DM. 18.00. 


Like the first volume in the series, published at the instigation of the Gesellschaft fiir 
burschenschaftliche Geschichtsforschung (reviewed in Vol. III, 1958, part 2 of this journal), 
this second volume, devoted to the men of the Vormdrz, is of documentary value. In 
addition to a study by W. Zorn on the idea of unity and of freedom in German 
publicism at the end of the 18th century, this volume contains student diaries (Wilhelm 
Olshausen of Kiel and Maximilian Heinrich Riider of Jena) and a study by Prof. P. 
Wentzcke on Heinrich von Gagern (1836-1848). 


Dokumente und Materialien zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiter- 
bewegung. Bd. I Juli 1914-Oktober 1917; Bd. Il November 1917- 
Dezember 1918; Bd. II Januar 1919-Mai 1919. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 
1958. 759 pp-; 77° pp.; 499 pp. DM. 12,80; 12,80; 12.80. 


The first three volumes of this series (Reihe IT: 1914-1945), published by the Institut 
fiir Marxismus-Leninismus, covet the period from July 1914 up to and including May 
1919. In these the central themes are the party schisms during the First World War and 
the influence of the October Revolution on the development of the German labour 
movement. Both Volume 1 and Volume 2 open with an introduction by Professor 
W. Bartel, who, from a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint, gives a survey of the most 
important events. The collections of documents published here, some of which are 
most valuable, comprizes letters, newspaper articles, manifestoes, pamphlets and 
communications: altogether 735 items, concerning, among other things, the Spartakus- 
bund, the left-radical groups, the contacts with the Russian Bolsheviks in general and 
with Lenin in particular, the establishment of the Third International and the setting 
up of the KPD. The documents are deposited in the State Archives of the DDR, the 
archives of the Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus or taken from newspapers and 
periodicals, etc. 
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Erkampft das Menschenrecht. Lebensbilder und letzte Briefe anti- 
faschistischer Widerstandskampfer. Mit einem Vorwort von Wilhelm 
Pieck. Bearb. von Heinz Schumann und Gerda Werner. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1958. Ill. 694 pp. DM. 21.20. 


Supplemented with 219 photographs and 35 facsimiles, the concise biographies and 
last letters of a number of anti-fascists are collected in the present volume which is 
published under the auspices of the Institute for Marxism-Leninism. The majority 
of anti-fascists were condemned to death by the nazis, though Clara Zetkin, who died 
in the Soviet Union in 1933, is also included. The victims, whose biographies are 
included here, numbered communists as well as socialists (among whom were Thil- 
mann, Breitscheid, Harnack, Erich Kuttner, Karl von Ossietzky and Adolf Reichwein), 
The preface was written by Wilhelm Pieck. 


FoRBERGER, Rupo.F. Die Manufaktur in Sachsen vom Ende des 
16. bis zum Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 
1958. vi, 456 pp. Maps. DM. 46.00. 


In this description of Saxon manufacture (Manufaktur), related problems are also dealt 
with, e.g. origins, sex and age of the labourer, division of labour, technical equipment 
and economic and social contrasts. The completeness of this work is enhanced further 
by the addition of tables listing the chief data on individual concerns. In detail the 
author discusses the factors that have influenced the development of the industry, 
such as the disruptive influence of the Thirty Years War and the Continental System 
under Napoleon, the support of the government, the process of the accumulation of 
capital, etc. 


GLONDAJEWSKI, GERTRUD und Herz ScHumann. Die Neubauer- 
Poser-Gruppe. Dokumente und Materialien des illegalen antifas- 
chistischen Kampfes (Thiiringen — 1939 bis 1945). Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1957. 128 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 3.50. 


With the aid of documents (which include publications for agitatorial purposes of the 
illegal group under study) a survey is given here of the communist resistance group in 
Thuringia led by Neubauer, former member of the Reichstag for the K.P.D. The 
collaboration with Russian and French P.O.W.’s and forced labourers is described 
in detail. 


Go.tiwitzeER, Heinz. Die Standesherren. Die politische und gesell- 
schaftliche Stellung der Mediatisierten 1815-1918. Ein Beitrag zur 
deutschen Sozialgeschichte. Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, Stuttgart 
1957. 458 pp. DM. 22.50. 


The present study on the upper, German and Austrian, nobility and, in particular, the 
mediatisierten, i.e. those whose rights were mediatized after 1815, gives a richly vari- 
egated picture of this social group, of which the following are dealt with in succession: 
the political and social compromises with the new circumstances, political con- 
victions, and economic interests. The author considers that the sharp criticism of this 
group and the current stereotypes of the upper nobility are exaggerated; he cites 
examples from Austrian nobility to demonstrate that the number of prominent 
nobles in politics, diplomatic service and the army was, relatively, still very large. 
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Another phenomenon dealt with is the Russophilism which occurred in some families 
after 1848, as a result of an extremely anti-democratic disposition. 


GraF, Hans. Die Entwicklung der Wahlen und politischen Par- 
teien in Gross-Dortmund. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, 
Hannover, Frankfurt a/M. 1958. 192 pp. Maps. DM. 9.80. 


This historical survey of the elections and the formation of political parties in Dort- 
mund (in which a great deal of interesting material is published) describes the period 
from 1871 to 1957. Such data as the following are also appended to it: economic and 
social structure of Dortmund, the age structure and denominational distribution of the 
local population, etc. In this book the emphasis is laid on the post-war period; a 
treatment is given of the organizations of the political parties and statistical data are 
presented on the elections of 1946-1957. 


HELLFAIER, KARL-ALEXANDER. Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie wah- 
rend des Sozialistengesetzes 1878-1890. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
ihrer illegalen Organisations- und Agitationsformen. Deutscher Ver- 
lag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1958. 276 pp. DM. 14.40. 


The organization of the illegal labour movement in the years 1878-1890, and, in 
particular, of the so-called Rote Fe/ldpost, the organization which distributed printed 
material, is the subject of this illuminating and well-documented study. The figure of 
Julius Motteler, organizer of the Rote Feldpost, the organizations of Hamburg and 
Berlin, the difference in reaction to Bismarck’s Sozialistengesetz between the party leaders 
and the more revolutionary minded among the party members, the significance of the 
group of Most; these are all questions which the author has drawn into his study. A 
number of documents have been appended. 


HENDERSON, JAMEs L. Adolf Reichwein. Eine politisch-pidagogische 
Biographie. Hrsg. von Helmut Lindemann. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. 223 pp. Ill. DM. 14.80. 


In addition to being a biography of the famous pedagogist, this book can also be 
regarded as a political study of the period between the two World Wars in Germany. 
Reichwein’s youth, for instance, is described against the general background of the 
education of children in Germany and the Wandervogel-ethos. Important features were 
Reichwein’s participation in the Kreisawer Kreis, a study and discussion group composed 
of anti-nazis, and the ideas he developed in these years on education and politics. In the 
postscript Helmut Lindemann stresses the relevance of these ideas in the post-war 
period. 


HeNDERSON, W. O. The State and the Industrial Revolution in Prussia 
1740-1870. Liverpool University Press, Liverpool 1958. xxiii, 232 pp. 
Ill. 37/6—. 


The author takes as his starting point the fact that in Prussia the state played an 
important part in the industrialization of that country and investigates the reasons for 
this. In explanation he points out the difficult geographical and political circumstances: 
splitting up of the territory, industrial regions in the periphery, the need for a powerful 
arms industry in the country itself, the lack of capital, etc. The author illuminates the 
development through the medium of an investigation into the economic activities of a 
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number of state officials, Reden, Stein, Vincke, Motz, Beuth, Rother and von der | 


Heydt. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1958. Hrsg. vom 
Deutschen Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Berlin. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1958. 500 pp. Ill. DM. 15.00. 





| 
This new East German yearbook has been considerably enlarged in some respects as 


compared with the previous edition, viz. that of 1957. Very detailed information is 
given on the demographic, economic and political developments, whilst social 
security, health, science, arts etc. come up for an extensive treatment, too. Two ap- 
pendices, one on Berlin and the other on the Federal Republic, together contain more 
than 100 pages. Special mention should be made of the bibliographical references 
made at the end of the chapters. The get-up of the book is beyond praise. 


KoENEN, WILHELM. Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein. Zur Ge- 
schichte der patriotischen Volksbewegung in Deutschland. Kongress- 
Verlag, Berlin 1958. 430 pp. DM. 9.80. 


This book presents a survey of the history of post-war Germany, written from a 
communist point of view, in which the focal point is the partition and reunion of both 
the Germanies. Included at the back are the programmes and a few communications 
of the Nationalen Front des Demokratischen Deutschlands, a movement that aims at both 
the realisation of the reunion and the assurance of peace. The book is profusely 
illustrated and contains many quotations from, and pronouncements by, prominent 
Eastern Germans. 


Koszyx, Kurr. Zwischen Kaiserreich und Diktatur. Die sozial- 
demokratische Presse von 1914 bis 1933. Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg 
1958. 276 pp. DM. 23.00. 


The history of the social-democratic press, as it is treated of in this book, is a faithful 
reflection of political life in Germany in the years between 1914 and 1933, and, in 
particular, of the SPD. The various issues that played an important role, e.g. the 
“Burgfriede”, the party rupture in 1916 and the reunion, the inflation, the crisis and the 
national-socialist threat, are all condensed here (lengthy passages are quoted). The 
clashes of opinion and the diversity of viewpoints within the ranks of the German 
socialists are, in this way, summarized. 


LIEBKNECHT, Kart. Gesammelte Reden und Schriften Band I. 

September 1900 bis Februar 1907. Mit einem Vorwort von Wilhelm 

Pieck. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 492 pp. Ill. DM. 7.00. 
This is the first volume in a series which will contain a major part of the speeches and 
writings of Karl Liebknecht. It opens with a lengthy preface by Wilhelm Pieck and a 
historical survey of Liebknecht’s activities and opinions in the period dealt with here 
which is characterized, among other things, by his anti-militaristic propaganda among 
the German socialist youth and his taking sides wholeheartedly with the Russian 
revolutionaries of 1905. Many items included are published here for the first time. 


Marx, Karu und Frrepricn ENceEts. Uber Religion. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1958. 357 pp. DM. 5.00. 
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Beginning with the foreword to the doctorate thesis of young Marx and ending with 
the latest writings of Engels the editors of this book — the Institute for Marxism- 
Leninism in Berlin — have included those texts, in extract or complete, by Marx and 
Engels which throw most light on their standpoint with regard to religion and the 
latter’s institutional meaning. The publication has been based on a Russian edition of 
1957. For the first time an essay by Engels entitled “Das Buch der Offenbarung”, is 
published here in German. 


MaTERN, HERMANN. Aus dem Leben und Kampf der deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung. Hrsg. vom Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus 
beim Zentrallkomitee der SED. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 368 pp. 
DM. 5.00. 


In honour of Hermann Matern’s 65th birthday this collection was made of some of his 
articles and speeches from the years 1952-1958 and one from 1946. One of the main 
themes is the history of the German Socialist and Communist movements which is 
interpreted along lines of Leninist theory. 


Morrek, Hans. Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands. Ein Grundriss. 
Band I. Von den Anfangen bis zur Zeit der Franzdsischen Revolution. 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1957. xi, 376 pp. 
DM. 13.60. 


In the introduction, the author clearly indicates which method is used here and what 
the focal point of the study is, i.e. the production relationships and the state as part of 
the “superstructure” (of great importance, especially for the reign of Frederick II). 
Also discussed in the introduction are the contributions made by the non-Marxist 
economists and historians, whom he rejects, though in this study he does use the 
material made available by them. The period dealt with is divided into the following 
phases: “primitive economy”, feudalism, the beginnings of money-economy and the 
preparations for the capitalist method of production. 


PassANT, E. J. A Short History of Germany 1815-1945. Economic 
Sections by W. O. Henderson and with Contributions by C. J. Child 
and D. C. Watt. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1959. viii, 
256 pp. 20/—. 
Concisely, the authors present a readable account of the course of German history in 
the last 130 years. The economic development receives due treatment and, in an 
introductory chapter, the reader is given a picture of the history of Germany prior to 


the period studied. A bibliographical note and a number of maps are added, the latter 
being essential to an understanding of the stages in the process of unification. 


Rein, Gustav Apo.r. Die Revolution in der Politik Bismarcks. 
Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1957. 360 pp. 
DM. 24.00. 
The author investigates Bismarck’s relationship to “the revolution” -— in which the 
“revolution” is very broadly taken to mean the most important force in the history 


of the 19th century. The portrait of Bismarck (based on pronouncements by and about 
Bismarck as well as concrete political acts in home and foreign affairs) is illuminated 
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from a great many angles, Bismarck as a Bonapartist, reactionary, constitutionalist and 
Sozialpolitiker. The “revolutionary” element in his policy cannot, according to the 
conclusion reached, be denied, as is witnessed by the universal suffrage, the secu- 
larisation of the state etc. The ambiguous role played by this element in his foreign 
policy is illustrated by the relations with France. On the one hand the existence of the 
republic represented a threat to the monarchy, whilst on the other, as a republic, 
France could gain less allies among the monarchies for a coalition against Germany, 


Ritter, GERHARD. Stein. Eine politische Biographie. Neugestaltete 
Auflage. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. 656 pp. DM. 36.00, 


The present edition, as compared with the first of 1931, is more concise, though of 
equal value: documents quoted at length in the first edition are only mentioned here, 
since much documentary material has been published in the meantime. Less essential 
formulations have been omitted and the author has found it possible to concentrate 
more on the main problems. Meanwhile the general purport of the biography clearly 
remains, that a statesman such as Stein cannot be annexed by any present-day party, 
despite the many attempts to consider Stein the “predecessor” of the conservatives, the 
left-wing democrats, or even of the national socialists. The various aspects of this 
figure can only be explained against the background of his own time. 


SCHWANN, STANISLAW. Korespondencje Karola Marksa do Wroclaws- 
kiej ,,Neue Oder-Zeitung”. Instytut Zachodni, Poznan 1958. 269 pp. 
ZI. 60.—. 


A history of the radical-democratic Nene Oder-Zeitung (Breslau, 1848-1855) is followed 
here by a full picture of Marx’ contribution to it. Marx was its London correspondent 
in the year 1855 and had published a great number of articles in the paper which are 
partly of great interest for his political and economic ideas. Some articles have been 
written by Engels, especially those on military questions (Crimean War) and Pansla- 
vism. Special mention should be made of Marx’ articles on Palmerston and Russell. 
As the articles were printed unaltered in the NV.O.-Z. (contrary to those which appeared 
in the New York Tribune), they deserve more attention than they have usually received. 
56 Articles not included in Rjazanov’s edition have been published here in German, as 
well as the correspondence between Marx and the editor of the paper, Elsner. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. 12. und 13. 
Lieferungen. — Oktober, Dezember 1958. Hrsg. von M. Richter. 
Asgard-Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1958. 290 pp.; 126 pp. DM. 31.20 
(Mit 5. Ordner); DM. 12.50. 


Numbers 12 and 13 in this valuable series contain, among other things, the resolutions 
of the C.D.U. Party Congress in 1958, the report of E. Gerstenmaier, propositions for 
accident insurance and help for war victims. In both numbers health insurance forms 
the main point; for example the big D.G.B. plan and the resolution of the Congress of 
the IG Metall are mentioned. Since other developments in the field of social welfare 
have been worked up, the series is now up-to-date to December 1958. 


Spartakusbriefe. Hrsg. vom Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim 
Zentralkomitee der SED. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. xliii, 476 pp. 
DM. 7.50. 
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Since the edition, by Ernst Meyer, in 1926 of the documents which have come to be 
known under the name Spartakusbriefe — the illegally circulated information papers of 
the extreme left wing during the years of the first world war — this is the first complete 
one to appear. It has been revised and the texts have been based as far as possible 
(some of them being lost) on the originals. A preface by Dr. Hellmut Kolbe gives an 
interpretation of the significance of the material published according to the present 
Communist theory; the foreword to the first volume of his edition by E. Meyer has 
been reprinted here. The importance of the “letters” for the history of the period is 
evident. 


UnpricHt, WALTER. Die Entwicklung des deutschen volksdemo- 
kratischen Staates 1945-1958. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 692 pp. 
DM. 7.00. 


— Zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. Aus Reden 
und Aufsatzen. Band IV: 1950-1954. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 863 
pp. Ill. DM. 8.50. 


The first work contains a concise survey of the development of the Eastern German 
“People’s Democracy”, in which the SED party leader deals with the class basis of the 
new regime, with the economic policy and its results and also with questions of 
foreign policy, including that of the re-unification of the country. Throughout the 
book the reader is confronted with the present standpoint on these issues held by the 
leaders of the “German Democratic Republic”. The second work offers the text of 
speeches and articles from the 3rd up to and including the 4th party congresses of the 
SED, viz. the period from August 1950 until April 1954. The majority of the materials 
included refers to economic policy; the events of June, 1953, for instance, find 
relatively little reflection. 


Vorwiarts und nicht vergessen. Erlebnisberichte aktiver Teilnehmer 
der Novemberrevolution 1918/1919. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
584 pp. Ill. DM. 10.80. 


To commemorate the goth anniversary of the November revolution in Germany, a 
collection has been made of a number (35) of articles and eye-witness accounts by party 
officials, who took an active part in the events of 18. The authors include such promi- 
nent personages as Wilhelm Pieck, Walter Ulbricht, Matern, Koenen, ete. Ulbricht 
stresses the bourgeois and democratic nature of the revolution. In other contributions 
meetings with Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and Eugen Leviné are sketched. 


WUNDERLICH, FrrEDA. Farmer and Farm Labor in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. With a Foreword by Alvin Johnson. Twayne Publishers, 
New York 1958. 162 pp. $ 4.00. 


This book contains a description of the development of the collectivization of agri- 
culture in Eastern Germany. The two groups concerned in the discussion are the 
farmers and the farm workers. With respect to the former, the subjects dealt with 
include the liquidation of private farms, flight from the zone, and with respect to the 
latter, the Free German Trade Union Federation, wages and standard of living, the 
new social stratification and the attitude of the peasants towards the Régime. 
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Great Britain 


BriccGs, Asa. The Age of Improvement. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, New York, Toronto 1959. xii, 547 pp. 35/—. 


The present volume, in which Professor Briggs deals with the years 1783 to 1867, 
forms part of the series: “A History of England”, which willbe completed inten volumes 
under the general editorship of W. N. Merlicott. The author has admirably succeeded 
in presenting a well-rounded picture of this period of rapid and formative changes in 
the economic, social and political spheres; to this end, the author has omitted details 
and has concentrated on the most important forces of the period. Moretover, an 
endeavour has been made, as far as possible, to interrelate events in England with 
those abroad: for example, the French Revolution, the German struggle for unity, 
the Greek question, etc. 


CuurcCHILL, Winston S. My Early Life. A Roving Commission. 
Odhams Press, London 1958. x, 373 pp. Ill. 15/—. 


The first edition of this work, which describes Churchill's life up to 1902 when he 
began his political career as a conservative M.P. for Oldham, has already appeared in 
1930. The experiences depicted here are mainly of military nature. His stay in South 
Africa during the Boer War and the account of his famous escape as prisoner of war 
of the Boers are among the most fascinating passages. Photo’s of the young Churchill, 
maps and a facsimile of the summons to apprehend the escaped P.O.W. Churchill 
enhance the value of this book. 


Conviction. Ed. by Norman Mackenzie. MacGibbon & Kee, London 

1958. 237 pp. 18/—. 
A number of articles by authors representing the British Left comprise this collection. 
Mention should be made of the stimulating contribution by Peter Shore (“In the room 
at the top”), in which attention is drawn to the changed social and economic structure: 
the rise of the big business corporations and, accompanying these, the “managers 
group” (men who do not possess, but have access to, and control over, large capitals), 
and the lack of economic democracy. The author believes that the “managers” are in 
the process of developing from an élite-group, in principle open to everyone, into an 
exclusive class. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. I. April 1744-June 1768. 
Ed. by Thomas W. Copeland. University Press, Cambridge; University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 1958. xxvi, 377 pp. 60/—; $ 8.00. 


The present volume, first in a series which will ultimately comprise 10 volumes and 
will be the most complete edition of Burke’s correspondence, covers the period 
1744-1768, roughly the period of Burke’s youth, beginning with his entry into Trinity 
college, his legal studies in London and the first eleven years of his married life (the 
period 1748-1757 is very poorly represented — the extant letters dating from these years 
are few, and, moreover, contain little information). The series is profusely annotated 
and contains a large number of letters hitherto unpublished. The background is 
sketched in a short introduction. 


ELLeGArp, Atvar. Darwin and the General Reader. The Reception of 
Darwin’s Theory of Evolution in the British Periodical Press, 1859- 
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1872. Almquist & Wiksell, Stockholm 1958. 393 pp. Sw. Kr. 28 


0., (sewn), 35 (cloth). 
An insight is given here of the controversy that broke out around Darwin’s theory of 
367, evolution, mainly by analyzing its reception by the periodical press. Since this contro- 
mes versy was mainly concerned with the ideological and religious implications of the 
ded , theory, opinions on it were naturally correlated to political and religious convictions, 
s in aconnexion convincingly demonstrated by the author. Thus the attitude of liberal and 
tails radical groups towards “Darwinism” was considerably more propitious than that of the 
an conservatives, the Unitarians and Broad Church people were the least anti-Darwin 
vith minded, the Methodists and Low Church people were hostile, whilst the Roman 
lity, Catholics and the High Church took a middle position. The treatment given by the 
author of this particularly interesting subject, also as regards social history, is both 
thorough and astute. 
on. ' 


Fitton, R. S. and A. P. Wapswortn. The Strutts and the Arkwrights 
the 1758-1830. A Study of the Early Factory System. Manchester Uni- 
din versity Press, Manchester 1958. xii, 361 pp. Ill. 35/—. 


yuth ‘ : ; : ; : 
ai In this study of the early factory system the chapters of particular interest are those on 


hill, working conditions and consuming markets. In the former a survey is given of the age 
chill | of the workers, wages, labour contracts, the offences against discipline and their 
punishment, etc., whilst in the second the change in the orientation of the export trade 
following the introduction of the Continental System and attempts to defeat it are 


discussed. With the aid of a number of drawings a description is given of the technical 


lon equipment of those days. 


ion. | Fox, Huspert. Quaker Homespun. The Life of Thomas Fox of 


om : 
ve, | Wellington, Serge Maker and Banker 1747-1821. George Allen and 
: J j —_ 

gers } Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 136 pp. Ill. 12/6—. 

als), This biography of Thomas Fox, a Quaker who made his fortune in the wool trade, 

ee pays great heed to the historical situation of his time, i.e. to the revolt of the American 

O an colonists, the French Revolution and the closing of the continental market for the 
British goods. Furthermore, light is thrown on the manner in which the company 
adapted itself to the Industrial Revolution, The archives of the Company furnished the 

68. documentary material for this study. 

sity 


Hewirr, MARGARET. Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry. A 
and | Study of the Effects of the Employment of Married Women in 


riod | Victorian Industry. Rockliff, London 1958. x, 245 pp. 30/—. 
inity 


(the | In this well-balanced and critical study, the author investigates the problems connected 
eae with the employment of married women in the Lancashire cotton industry. Data on 
rated the Staffordshire potteries are used for the purpose of comparison. The author tests 
id is | the — generally biased — opinions prevailing in those days. Thus no connexion was 

found between factory workers, lower age of marrying and low morals. It is established 

that there was a higher child mortality rate and smaller families among employed 
n of married women. In spite of the lack, and the unreliability, of statistical data available 


to the author, she nevertheless succeeds in drawing valuable conclusions from careful 


35,9 comparison of often contradictory data. 
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Hissert, CuristropHER. King Mob. The Story of Lord George 
Gordon and the Riots of 1780. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
New York, Toronto 1958. xi, 184 pp. Ill. 21/—. 


This well-written account of the riots of 1780, which began as a petition to Parliament 
in consequence of the Act aimed at relaxing legislation for Catholics, is also a biography 
of Lord George Gordon, Member of Parliament, President of the Protestant Associ. 
ation and the leading figure in these events. The author’s judgment on Gordon is mild; 
he looks upon him as an idealist, pacifist and democrat whose main drawbacks werea 
great measure of eccentricity and an extraordinarily ambitious character. This book is 
also very interesting in that it forms a study of mob violence, in which the “mob 
behaviour” during these riots is followed step by step. 


Hitt, CHRISTOPHER. Puritanism and Revolution. Studies in Inter- 


pretation of the English Revolution of the 17th Century. Secker & 
Warburg, London 1958. x, 402 pp. 42/—. 


In the first of these lucid and astute essays, a critical dissertation is given on recent 
interpretations of the Civil War. In it the interpretations of Gardiner, Tawney, 
Trevor Roper (whose argumentation is subjected to shrewd criticism) and others 
pass the review. In others light is thrown on various aspects of the English Revolution, 


for example, the social and economic consequences of the confiscation of the property | 


of the Roman Catholic Church, the “Norman Yoke” theory as a stimulus for political 
action and the Agrarian Legislation of the Revolution. In the second part of this book 
a number of leading personalities are treated of, including Hobbes, Harrington, William 
Perkin, Lord Clarendon and Clarissa Harlowe. 


KELF-COHEN, R. Nationalisation in Britain. The End of a Dogma, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; New York 1958. x, 310 pp. 25/—. 


On the basis of his practical experience as a government official associated with the 
nationalized industries, the author draws up the balance-sheet of ten years of nation- 
alization. In doing so, he manages to maintain a certain distance from a number of 
“dogma’s”, namely that nationalization would preclude conflicts between managers 
and workers, that a non-competitive industry would be more efficient, etc., and stresses 
the fact that production must be adjusted to consumption, the danger of monopolies, 
the executives’ lack of “accountability” and the difficulty of a good personal manage- 
ment. The coal, transport, electricity, gas, iron and steel industries are concerned in 
this dissertation. 


Lewis, R. A. Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement, 
1832-1854. Longmans, Green and Co, London, New York, Toronto 
1952. Vili, 411 pp. 24/—. 

Basing his study partly on Chadwick’s unpublished letters and papers, the author 
draws a portrait of this pioneer of public health and administrative reform. An extreme- 
ly skilful description is given of the dramatic conflicts between Chadwick and the 
supporters of laissez-faire in matters of government control regarding sanitation, 
housing, the creation of cemeteries and public health. The author has endeavoured to 
rehabilitate Chadwick as one of the dynamic forces behind the social reforms of his 
generation — in contrast with the picture formed by Chadwick’s contemporaries ofa 
“centralist”, doctrinarian, state-interventionist and propagandist of foreign ideas. 
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eorg MarsH, Davip C. The Changing Social Structure of England and 
ndon, Wales 1871-1951. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London; Humanities 
Press, New York 1958. xiv, 266 pp. 28/—. 


liament In this book the term social structure is taken to mean “those aspects of social life 
graphy associated with the composition, distribution and divisions of the population which 
Associ- are capable of quantitative measurement”. It is thus, primarily, a statistical study which 
is mild; focusses on the changes from 1871 to 1951. Included among the subjects dealt with 
were are: the occupational distribution, social classes and educational opportunities, the 
book is distribution of wealth and the changing pattern of social problems, In the last- 
> “mob mentioned the author presents data on causes of death and illness now and in the 


past, whilst the same treatment is given of crimes committed. 


Inter. MircHELL, R. J., and M. D. R. Leys. A History of London Life. 
cer & Longmans, Green and Co, London, New York, Toronto 1958. Ill. 
xii, 302 pp. 25/—. 

The period dealt with stretches from pre-Roman London to Prince Albert’s London in 
awney, the middle of the rgth century. The emphasis is placed on the history of the Londoners 


| recent 


others and their way of living rather than on the history of the city itself. Moreover, political 
lution, events which were of more importance to the country as a whole than to London itself 
roperty } are omitted. The authors succeed in bringing the less well-known aspects of London 
rollitical life in former days into greater relief, for instance entertainments, crime, the poor 
mh water supply, the different trades, etc. This book is, furthermore, attractively and 
illiam 


profusely illustrated. 


— Tawney, R. H. Business and Politics under James I. Lionel Cranfield 
Ne: "| as Merchant and Minister. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
"| 1958. xii, 325 pp. 40/—. 


vith the 

ont In this book the famous author surveys the life of Lionel Cranfield (1575-1645), 

nber of merchant up to 1613 and thereafter Minister to James I. In the first place attention is 

anager devoted to Cranfield as an exponent of his age. The author draws a lucid picture of the 

stresses | economic state of affairs in the period before the Thirty Years War and prior to the 

opolies, rise of extra-European trade. Cranfield’s political creed also falls within the scope of 

nanage- this study; the opinion that he advocated that the executive be endowed with dicta- 

ned in torial powers is refuted and with respect to Cranfield’s mercantilism the writer draws a 
fundamental distinction between Cranfield’s economic opinions and, for instance, the 
mercantilism and étatism of Colbert. 

ment, 


onto, WitLtAms, W. M. The Country Craftsman. A Study of some Rural 
Crafts and the Rural Industries Organisation in England. Routledge 
| & Kegan Paul, London 1958. xviii, 214 pp. 25/—. 


author | 

xtreme- ) The author here has surveyed his subject from a praiseworthy distance and has limited 
and the the scope of that survey to two areas of research, namely Devon, Staffordshire, Cheshire 
tation, and Shropshire. Farriery, saddlery, blacksmithing, thatching and agricultural engi- 
ured to neering are among the crafts investigated. The author endeavours to answer the 
s of his question as to whether these crafts will prove vital in the future, and to this purpose 
ies ofa discusses the organisations that protect and encourage these crafts. In his concluding 


as, | observations the author discusses the problem of the industrialisation of rural areas, 
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Hungary 


SzaBo, THomas. Boy on the Rooftop. Transl. by David Hughes, f 
William Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1958. 145 pp. 12/6, 


The Hungarian Revolt of 1956 is described here through the eyes of an Hungarian 
schoolboy of 15 (i.e. the author). The street fighting in which this youth participated 
is vividly depicted, as is his arrest by the Russians and his escape over the Austrian | 
frontier. The author of this book now lives in Paris. | 


La vérité sur l’affaire Nagy. Les faits, les documents, les témoignages 
internationaux. Préface d’Albert Camus. Avec une postface de 
Francois Fejt6. Librairie Plon, Paris 1958. v, 256 pp. F. fr. 1.500. 


The authors of this book, friends and colleagues of Nagy now residing outside Hungary, 
aim to demonstrate that the condemnation of Nagy was a violation of law. For this 
purpose they appeal to documents of which the authenticity will also have to be 
recognized by those in power today. The topics discussed include the history of the 
process, the accusations and the facts. Apart from a number of documents, biographical 
notes and the reactions of the international press are reproduced in an appendix. This 
book, to which A. Camus wrote the preface and F, Fejté the epilogue, forms part of 
the series Les documents de “Tribune Libre”. \ 


Italy ? 


Dat Pang, Luter. Storia del lavoro in Italia. Dagli inizi del secolo 
XVIII al 1815. Seconda ed. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1958. 
xx, 629 pp. Ill. L. 4ooo. 


As Vol. IV in the series Storia del lavoro in Italia, there has appeared this study by Prof. 
Luigi Dal Pane, which covers the period from the beginning of the 18th century up to 
1815. The first edition of it appeared in 1944. A thorough perusal, which encompasses 
the nobility, the clergy and the so-called Third Estate as well as the working class, is 
made of the transformation of the social structure. A minute investigation is made of 
the material conditions of the Italian working class and of the progressive prole- 
tarization of both the agricultural workers and the artisans. Chapters on social welfare, 
class-conflicts and the social question in general as dealt with by the 18th century 
Italian writers, round off the picture. 


~ 


~~ 





GamsasIn, ANGELO. Il Movimento Sociale nell’opera dei Congressi | 
(1874-1904). Contributo per la storia del cattolicesimo sociale in 
Italia. Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, Roma 1958. xx, 743 pp. 

L. 4000. | 


This book, Vol. XCI in the Series Facultatis Historiae Fuclesiasticae, Sectio B (n. 16) | 
makes a valuable contribution to the history of social Catholicism in Italy. With its 
completeness, wealth of documents and perspicuity, it is especially suited to provide a 
survey of Catholic opinions on, and approach to, the social question. The author 
throws light on the changes that took place in social thought during the period 1874- 
1904, partly with the aid of lengthy quotations. The preface was written by Prof. | 
P. Droulers, S. J. 


a. 
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HostETTER, RicHArD. The Italian Socialist Movement. I: Origins 
ght ? (1860-1882). D. van Nostrand Company, Inc. Princeton, N.J. 1958. 
12/6, xii, 444 pp. $ 6.50. 


Partly with the aid of comprehensive, mainly printed, source material, the author 


nai presents a detailed, chronological description of the development of socialist ideas and 
af movements in Italy in the first decades after that country’s unification. He considers 
— | the social aspects of certain Risorgimento conceptions, deals with Pisacane and the 
i, originally great influence of Mazzini. In detail the ever-growing influence of Bakunin 
{ is described and, in addition, the personal and non-personal causes of this influence 
lages are analyzed. A treatment is also given of the significance of the International for 
e de Italian socialism and of the latter’s role in the International. In his description of the 
movement’s rejection of anarchism carried out under the influence of Costa and 
Cafiero, the author points out the origins of the later influential maximalism in Costa’s 

ngary, ideas. 

or this 


to be ” SCOCCIMARRO, Mauro. Nuova Democrazia. A cura di Bruzio Man- 
ofthe  zocchi. Prefazione di Enrico Mole. Editori Riuniti, Roma 1958. 
Phial 263 pp. L. 700. 


. This 
yart of This anthology of articles, party reports and speeches made in and outside parliament 
\ contains various treatments of a general nature as well as items on topical, political 
subjects. For the most part they date from the years immediately following 1943 and 
. from the last few years. The author, a communist leader, ex-minister and Vice- 
President of the Senate, comments on nation and national unity, democracy, Marxist 
‘colo theory and communist praxis, the Italian road to socialism, and other topics. The non- 
958. | communist writer of the preface considers this anthology to be important as an 
oi. indication of the possibility of a lasting co-operation of the Italian communists in a 
left-wing grouping. 
’ Prof. 
upto * The Netherlands 
passes | Motief en Functie. Bewogenheid en Beweging in het Maatschappelijk 
ass, 1S » 3 . » - 
ide of | Werk 1908-1958. Met een woord vooraf door M. A. M. Klompé. 
prole- Uitgegeven door de Nationale Raad voor Maatschappelijk Werk 
Ifare, | door H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V., Haarlem 1959. xv, 
ntury 


387 pp. Hfl. 9.50. 


! Social work in The Netherlands in the years 1908-1958, is the subject discussed here 


by a number of authors. At every turn the emphasis falls on the changes that have 


sees ; taken place in this period, whilst, furthermore, mention is made of the principles 

€ in underlying the services organized on a denominational basis. In addition to an article 

; pp. by Prof. W. Banning, which is of a general, informative character, S$. J. Dekkers and 
E. J. M. T. Meeuwissen speak for the Roman-Catholics, L. H. Ruitenberg and F. 
Boessenkool for the Calvinist Churches, P. A. Sondervan for the Jewish and J. in ’t 

1. 16) | Veld for the Humanist community. 

th its | 

me \ SCHOKKING, JACQUELINE C. De vrouw in de Nederlandse politiek. 

uthor 


a Emancipatie tot actief Burgerschap. Van Gorcum & Comp., Assen 
Prof. 1958. 274 pp. Hfl. 12.50. 


The political emancipation of women in The Netherlands is, in the opinion of the 
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author (who takes this expression to mean the acquisition of responsibility as a citizen), 
as yet incomplete. The study of literature and an inquiry held among women represent- 
atives in political bodies has led to a number of interesting conclusions; for example, 
the acceptance of women in politics is much more widespread in the non-denominational 
parties than in the Roman Catholic and Calvinist ones, and in the larger municipalities 
than in the smaller ones, etc. The political instruction of women is considered neces- 
sary by the author, who ascribes a particular task in politics to women because of their 
better understanding of the “human factor”. 


Queripo, A. Storm in het weeshuis. De beroering onder de Amster- 
damse burgerwezen in 1566. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij N.V., 
Amsterdam 1958. 38 pp. Hfl. 2.90. 
The “uprising” of the orphans of Amsterdam in 1566 is the subject of this “social- 
psychiatric” study which the author concludes with a number of explanations for 
these disturbances. The important factors appear to have been the famine, the restless 


mood and the suppression of the members of the Reformed Church throughout the 
town. 


Poland 


BronsKA-PampucH, WANDA. Polen zwischen Hoffnung und Ver- 
zweiflung. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, K6ln 1958. 376 pp. 
DM. 16.80. 


An excellent analysis is given here of the recent history of Poland (since about 1939, 
with an introduction for the years between the two world wars and the evolution in the 
field of political parties). With much insight, the author points to specifically Polish 
developments since 1945 in the communist part of the world and, more in particular, 
with the October 1956 events and their consequences. The latter, as well as the gradual 
shift in Gomulka’s policies, are set forth in an unbiased way. 


LimANowskI, BoLestAw. Pamietniki (1835-1870). Ksiazka i wiedza, 
Warszawa 1957. 549 pp. ZI. 58.—. 
This book is a re-publication of the 1937 edition which is widely known. The notes 


are virtually unchanged, and the book has the same illustrations. The publication of 
further vols., interrupted by the war, is promised for the near future. 





MARCHLEWSKI, JULIAN. Pisma wybrane w dwoch tomach. Ksiazka i 
wiedza, Warszawa 1952, 1956. xxvii, 662 and xxxv, 817 pp. 


Julian Marchlewski (Karski) played a prominent role in Polish, German and Russian 
social-democracy and communism. His life and works have received new attention 
since 1947, as witnessed by a short biography and a bibliography reviewed here in 
earlier issues. These two volumes contain a chronological and thematical choice of 
Marchlewski’s works, the works being ordered chronologically and the choice being 
made throughout according to the following themes: problems of imperialism, 
fighting opportunism, the fight against the oppression of the people, and agrarian 
problems. The vols. contain an index of names. 


Najypus, WALENTYNA. Szkice z historii Galicji tom 1, Galicja w 


latach 1900-1904. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1958. 408 pp. IIl. 
Zi. 40.—. 
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The book is composed of two parts, the first of which discusses the conditions under 
which the people’s democratic movement, as the author calls it, had to work; the 
second part discusses this movement itself, with separate chapters on the workers’ and 
on the agrarian movement. The study is based on extensive archive material and 
literature, all mentioned in the classified bibliography. 


Nowy Przeglad (Reedycja) 1922, 1923, Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 
1957-1958. xvi, 550 and 350 pp. ZI. 48,30. 
These volumes constitute the first two of the series which will comprise the entire 
Nowy Przeglad, the theoretical journal of the Polish CP which appeared illegally in 


the period 1922-1937, the last two years under the title Przeglad. Each issue is preceded 
by a photostat of the first page. The volumes are annotated and indexed. 


Pert, Fexixs (RES). Dzieje ruchu socjalistyeznego w zaborze 
rosyjskim (do powstania PPS). Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1958. 
xv, §30 pp. ZI. 22.—. 
Feliks Perl (1871-1927) was a Polish socialist, active first in smaller groups and from 
1892 until his death in the PPS, He was more of a theorist than a practical politician. 
The first edition of this book appeared in 1910. The present edition follows that of 
1932. It is preceded by a sympathetical, biographical sketch by H. Jablonski, and is 
indexed. 


Proletariat. Organ Miedzynarodowej, socjalno-rewolucynnej Partii 
(Warszawa 1883-1884), reedycja. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1957. 
xxvi, 114 pp. ZI. 20.—. 
Of the original material of Proletariat very little is available and in this case, in par- 
ticular, a re-edition is to be welcomed. The five issues to which this periodical went, 
are reprinted here integrally, with an historical introduction by Zanna Kormanowa, as 
well as notes and an index. There are photostats of some of the title pages. 


Socjaldemokracja krélewstwa polskiego i Litwy, materialy i doku- 
menty tom I 1893-1903, cz. I, 1893-1897. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 
1957. Vili, 515 pp. ZI. 49.—. 
In view of the rarity of the original material, a publication of sources on the history of 
the SDKPiL is to be welcomed. Some indication of the planned extent of this series 
can be gathered from the fact that this volume covers only four years, which are 
represented by 92 documents and 3 annexes. They mostly come from “Sprawa robot- 
nicza”. The volume is well indexed. 


Z rédta do dziejow rewolucji 1905-1907 w okregu Iédzkim, tom I, 
czeSé 2, wydal P. Korzec. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1958. 870 pp. 
ZI. 90.—. 
Following up Russian publications on the same period, and partly under the same 
headings, this volume presents 470 documents on the 1905 revolution in Lodz. They 


consist mainly of reports of the tsarist police and appeals and articles from the socialist 
press. The volume is well indexed. 
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Spain 


Herr, RicHarp. The Eighteenth-Century Revolution in Spain, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1958. xii, 484 pp. 


Maps. $ 7.50. 


The central theme of this study is the distinction drawn by the author between the 
reforms carried out in Spain, due to the influence of European Enlightenment under 
Charles III, and those, due to the influence of the French Revolution during the reign 
of Charles IV. The author has made an extensive study of the sources, including un- 
published records of the Spanish Inquisition and the French Foreign Office. Of the 
factors concerned in the argumentation, those of an economic nature play an important 
part, for instance, the development of industry, mercantilism and land-hunger asa 
result of the large increase in population. A treatment is also given of the religious 
controversies, e.g. those connected with Jansenism and ultramontanism. 


Switzerland 


Lioyp, Jr., WILLIAM Bross. Waging Peace. The Swiss Experience. 


Foreword by Quincy Wright. Preface by William E. Rappard. Public 


Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 1958. x, 101 pp. $ 2.50. 


The focus of this study is on Swiss neutrality and, in particular, on the neutrality 
between the cantons themselves. The author describes the evolution of the system of 
mediation by which a third canton is allotted the task of mediating peace in the event 
of conflict between two cantons. The period of religious wars placed a great strain on 
this mutual neutrality, a reason why the author has devoted special thought to this 
period. Furthermore parallels are drawn with the functioning of the United Nations 
and the author does not fail to hold up the Swiss practice as an example. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


ANWEILER, Oskar. Die Ratebewegung in Russland 1905-1921. E. J. 


Brill, Leiden 1958. x, 344 pp. Hfl. 38.00. 


In this work, Vol. V in the Studies in East European History, the first systematic 
treatment of the Russian Councils (Soviets) is given in the form of an historical study 
beginning with their origins in 1905 (after an introduction on the Paris Commune and 
the Russian labour movement prior to 1905) and ending with their actual emasculation 
as organs of power in 1921 (Kronstadt!). The first councils grew out of strike com- 
mittees (Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, May 1905) without any direct, political influence 
having been exerted upon or through them; in the formation of the famous Petersburg 
Soviet of October, 1905, the Mensheviks, however, had played a not inconsiderable 
role. The author pays much attention to the theoretical controversies on the significance 
of the Councils (Luxemburg, Trotsky, Lenin and others) and gives an excellent treat- 
ment of the revolutions of 1917 seen from the viewpoint of his subject. How the 
Soviets exercised their power during their short span of life since 1917 is described 
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minutely, as is the rise of party dictature and the Kronstadt rebellion. The book should 


be considered a major contribution to Russian history and to the theory of the workers’ 
councils. 


Die Bauernbewegung des Jahres 1861 in Russland nach Aufhebung 
der Leibeigenschaft. Meldungen der Suiten-Generile und Fliigel- 
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adjudanten. Berichte der Gouvernementsstaatsanwilte und Kreis- 
+ fiskale. Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von Walter Markov. Teil I und II. 


"PP Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1958. xxiv, 422 pp. DM. 23.00. 


This collection of documents, containing 236 reports and descriptions of the dispo- 
sition of the peasants in 1861, presents a lucid picture of the expectations and the 


=n the disappointment with the inadequacy of the government’s measures, among the peasant 

under population. The first volume contains lists of the generals and aides-de-camp in the 

reign Czar’s suite, the second volume reports made by the local public prosecutors to the 

ig un- } Minister of Justice. The Russian edition of this book appeared in 1949 under the 

Df the editorship of N. M. Drushinin. 

ortant 

Tt asa 7 : ‘ , ; 

sania Biographic Directory of the USSR, compiled by the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Munich, Germany. Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
New York 1958. ix, 782 pp. $ 16.00. 

) Under the general editorship of Wladimir S$. Merzalow the contributors to this ex- 
ence, tremely helpful work of reference have written more than 2.000 biographies of living 
ublic men and women who play a role in the USSR’s political, economic, social, religious 

and cultural life. In order to compose this work, they had to peruse Russian encyclo- 
paedias, newspapers, even those of a local character. In total, about 80 contributors 
trality | have written articles. Most of these latter carry the treatment of their subjects up to 


fem of 1957, some even to the beginning of 1958. Although all articles do not contain the 
event same abundance of data, the latter are generally presented in great detail, and, it would 
ain on seem, with equal accuracy. 


0 this 
ations | CHARQUES, RICHARD. The Twilight of Imperial Russia. Phoenix 
House, London 1958. 256 pp. Ill. Maps. 25/—. 


Stressing the social history of the period studied (the reign of Nicholas Il) the author 
presents a well-balanced account of these decisive years. The role of the Social Demo- 
E. J. crats, which receives special emphasis in most studies on this subject, receives no more 
attention than the other revolutionary parties, whilst the development of Russian 
liberalism is treated of at greater length. Although the author limits himself to the 


ematic reign of the last of the Romanovs, the preceding history is summarized in the opening 
study chapter. The period between February and October 1917 has not been drawn into the 
ne and account. This particularly well-written book is enriched with a number of photographs. 
ilation 
> com- 


juence | -EAINSOD, MERLE. Smolensk under Soviet Rule. Harvard University 
rsburg 5 Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. x, 484 pp. Maps. $ 8.50. 


lerable The Smolensk Archive, captured by the German invaders in 1941 and now in the 
cance Federal Records Center in the United States, forms the basis to this book which 
t treat- portrays social and political life in the Ob/as¢ of Smolensk in the years 1917-1939, and, 
yw the consequently, represents a cross-section of the USSR in this period. The archive 
cribed | contains'a wealth of material on the work of the Party Committees, the organs of 
erie: State Security, the Purges and collectivization; documents on the work of top policy- 
orkers 


making bodies and the central authorities in Moscow are scarce and, sometimes, 
almost entirely lacking. A few conclusions clearly emerge from these files (these 
are mentioned by the author in the final chapter): for example, the struggle between 
bung the Old and the New, the inefficacy, in some cases, of the administrative and party 
iigel- organs and the emergence of a new, privileged class. 
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GaArRTHOFF, RAyMonpD L. Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. Frede- 


rick A. Praeger, Publishers, New York; Atlantic Books, Stevens & 


Sons Ltd., London 1958. xvi, 283 pp. $ 4.50; 25/—. 


In his book How Russia Makes War: Soviet Military Doctrine (1953) the author dealt 
with past Soviet strategy; in the present work he discusses recent developments as 
wellas predictable trends. He does so by making the fullest use of all Soviet publications 
which were available to him, including some secret sources. Strategic conceptions 
— military theory in general — received new impetuses from the inevitable insight that 
traditional land power conceptions had become sterile, from the technical progress in 
nuclear weapons and missiles, and from the relative, intellectual relaxation since the 
death of Stalin. Dr. Garthoff discusses in this context the significance of decentral- 
ization, as well as the ousting of military leaders, e.g. Zhukov, which does not exclude 
freedom within their own field to revise and adapt military doctrine for the military 
specialists. An excellent “bibliographic and interpretive guide” forms the last chapter 
of this authoritative work. 


JiicHen, AuREL von. Was die Hunde heulen. Die sowjetische Wirk- 


lichkeit von unten betrachtet. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 
1958. 286 pp. DM. 13.80. 


The author, who spent the years between 1950 and 1955 in Soviet concentration 
camps, has shrewdly linked up his experience and observations with a general criticism 
of the Soviet Régime (in which he repeatedly juxtaposes Marx and Lenin). More 
specifically, the observations on the youth in the Soviet Union are interesting; here he 
notes the existence of an extensive “gang-system” of uprooted youths, in which very 
subtle distinctions prevail, namely “Mushiki”, “Wory” and “Suki”, each with its own 
code of honour. With respect to the intellectuals, he remarks a determinism that finds 
expression in every line of thought and that, in the majority of cases (including 
opponents of the régime), issues in the conviction that communism is inevitable. In 
connexion with this the author draws attention to the permeation of the entire field 
of science and art by materialistic determinism. 


LEFEBVRE, Henri. La Pensée de Lénine. [Collection ,,Pour Con- 
naitre”’.] Bordas, Paris 1957. 356 pp. F.fr. 680. 


Against the background of the history of Russia and the international socialist 
movement during his lifetime, Lenin’s work as a theoretician, a political strategist and 
tactician is treated of in this book. The author sympathizes fully with Marxism- 
Leninism, although he is not an “orthodox” communist. Lenin as “the greatest 
revolutionary” who ever lived is confronted with Marx; between the two, the author 
does not see any fundamental contradictions. On the contrary, Lenin is said to have 
been the first who restored the integrity of “Marxism”. The book has been lucidly 
written and presents a good introduction. 


LreBer, Hans-Joacutm. Die Philosophie des Bolschewismus in den 
Grundziigen ihrer Entwicklung. 2. Aufl. Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, 
Frankfurt a.M., Berlin, Bonn 1958. viii, 107 pp. DM. 4.40. 

In accordance with the purpose of the series Staat und Gesellschaft — in which the 


present book is Vol. 3 — Prof. Lieber offers the interested layman a good account of 
those elements in Hegel, Marx and their followers as well as in the Russian intellectual 
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tradition of the 19th century which were at the roots of bolshevik philosophy. The 
evolution of the latter up to very recently is brought into the picture somewhat more 
extensively. The author’s success in bringing to life, in some 100 pages, the highly 
complicated issues involved is worthy of admiration. 


NEARING, HELEN and Scorr, The Brave New World. Social Science 

Institute, Harborside (Maine) 1958. viii, 247 pp. $ 3.50. 
The difference between the title of this book and that of the same name by Aldous 
Huxley is that the former is not used ironically. The writers relate the impressions they 
received during a trip through the Soviet Union and Communist China, and point to 
an honest desire for peace and co-operation in both the said countries. In this book, 
intended for the general reader, political and theoretical problems, which occur in the 
communist world, are kept in the background, as is also, for that matter, the develop- 
ment of the régime since the 1917 revolution. The authors are full of praise for the 
social and economic conditions prevailing in both the USSR and Communist China. 


PASTERNAK, Boris. Geleitbrief. Entwurf zu einem Selbstbildnis. 

Kiepenheuer & Witsch, KGln, Berlin 1958. 184 pp. DM. 12.80. 
In this book, which has, indeed, the character of a self-portrait, Pasternak relates a 
great number of personal experiences, among which, his encounters with people like 
Rilke and Majakovskij occupy an important place. The author grew up in pre-revo- 
lutionary Moscow and studied also in Western-Europe, (Marburg). It is very interesting 
to note how neo-Kantianism influenced him, to mention but one interesting theme to 
be developed from reading this book. The early Soviet-period is also reflected. 


RapDKEY, Oxtver H. The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism. Promise and 
Default of the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries. February to October 
1917. Columbia University Press, New York 1958. xiv, 521 pp. 
$ 8.50. 


The subject of this study is Neo-Populism, as embodied in the Socialist Revolutionary 
Party, and, in particular, the development of this party in the year 1917 (here, among 
other things, the role of Chernov is illumined). Nineteenth century Populism is not 
dealt with, though the essence of Russian Populism as expressed, for instance, in the 
programme of 1906, is; moreover the ideological controversies between the Social 
Democrats and the Social Revolutionaries are analyzed in detail. In writing this 
excellent study the author has consulted, almost exclusively, primary sources: the 
minutes of the party congresses, party press, memoirs, private papers and oral testimony. 


The Soviet Cultural Scene 1956-1957. Ed. by Walter Z. Laqueur and 

George Lichtheim. Atlantic Books; Stevens & Sons Ltd., London; 

Fred. A. Praeger, New York 1958. viii, 300 pp. 27/6-; $ 3.75. 
The essays presented in this book have previously appeared in the review “Soviet 
Survey”. In a lucid, methodical way they treat of the changes that have occurred, since 
the X Xth Party Congress, in the artistic, scientific and ideological fields. The alterations 
in historiography (general as well as party history), Stalin’s philosophic legacy and the 
opinions of J. Lukacs on co-existence are discussed. Of special interest, too, is the 
section devoted to the social sciences: here an investigation is made into Soviet 
attitudes towards “Freudism” (notably the incompatibilities between Soviet doctrines 
and psycho-analytic presuppositions), and towards Western sociology. 
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Trotsky’s Diary in Exile 1935. Translated from the Russian by Elena 
Zarudnaya. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. xv, 


218 pp. Ill. $ 4.00. 


Trotsky’s Diary — to which has been added the text of his previously unknown 
Testament (February 1940) — is a very valuable source from which many aspects of his 
way of thinking may be better discovered than from his published writings. Particu- 
larly revealing is, for instance, his evaluation of the role of the individual (especially 
Lenin and himself) in the October Revolution. On the whole, the Diary reflects the 
stubbornness with which Trotsky maintained his theoretical position. Apart from 
making comments on developments in Russia, he discusses political events in France 
— where, as well as in Norway, he stayed during the year 1935 — and in the world, and 
offers a moving account of his personal sorrows, among which the anxiety for his son 
Sergei who was in the Soviet Union was particularly deep. 


Unvergesslicher Lenin. Erinnerungen deutscher Genossen. Zu- 
sammengestellt vom Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim Zentral- 
komitee der SED. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1957. 204 pp. DM. 4.00. 


Older German communists are the contributors to this book of memoirs of Lenin, 
edited by the Institute for Marxism-Leninism, Berlin. Their total number is 38, and 
the interest they may provoke is, naturally, rather divergent. 


WRaNGEL, Perer. N. Always with Honour. With a foreword by 
Herbert Hoover. Robert Speller & Sons, New York 1957. 356 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


These memoirs give a vivid picture of the 1917 revolution and the civil war that 
followed, seen from a “White” viewpoint. The mistakes of Wrangel’s predecessors 
(including Denikin) stand out clearly in this account dealing with the period up to and 
including the embarkment of the White Russian Army in the Crimea. Apart from a 
great many illustrations and maps of the theatres of war, there has been appended to 
this volume a speech delivered by the author in 1927, in which it is argued that the 
Western powers did not adequately appreciate the “Bolshevik Threat”. 


Wronski, HENrrI. Rémunération et niveau de vie dans les Kolkhoz. 
Le Troudoden. Préface de Pierre Fromont. Avant-propos d’André 
Piatier. Publié avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, Paris 1957. 
xxiv, 231 pp. F.fr. 850. 
The subject of this interesting study is the “trudoden”, i.e. the standard used for 
measuring work done on a kolkhoz, and the remuneration in money and in goods. 
The author draws attention to the large discrepancies between the remuneration of a 
“trudoden” per year, per kolkhoz (sometimes in the ratio of 1 to 5) and, for example, 
that of the tractorists, who earn considerably more than the other kolkhoz workers 
and who, moreover, and unlike the others, have a guaranteed minimum wage. Because 
of the remuneration system, too low prices for compulsory supplies, too little account 
taken of the dependence of yields on climatic factors, nature of the soil and other 
imponderables, the agrarian sector is the least favoured in the whole economy, 
according to the conclusion reached by the author, who also notes that certain changes 
in this sphere are discernible since Khrushchev’s rise to power. 
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lena Yugoslavia 
xv, | Dyttas, Mrtovan. Land without Justice. An Autobiography of his 
Youth. With an introduction and notes by William Jovanovich. 
oil Methuen & Co. Ltd., London 1958. 314 pp. 25/-. 
mn 
of his In the form of an autobiography of the first eighteen years of his life, Djilas, who was 
rticu- born in 1911, gives a remarkable picture of life in Montenegro before, during and after 
cially the first World War. His father being a peasant and an officer, Djilas was confronted 
Sthe 4 with the extremely strong, national tradition of the mountain-people and also with its 
from poverty. Very early he was attracted to Communism. In a number of cases he continues 
rance details of his story until after 1945. The book deserves interest, also because it throws 
|, and light on the question of how young people in a wholly unindustrialised country may 
S$ son be induced to embrace Marxist theories. 
Matex, ViLApKo. In the Struggle for Freedom. Robert Speller & 
Zu- | Sons, Publishers, Inc., New York 1957. 280 pp. Ill. $ 6.00. 
| ' ’ > > 
tral- , ‘ ; ‘ - , a 
In this autobiography, which has been translated into English by Elizabeth and Stjepan 
j Gazi, the Croatian Peasant Party leader gives many details of his personal and political 
nin, life. His activities between the two world wars have received most attention and his 
, and story forms a contribution to the history of the Croat national movement during those 
| years as well as to Yugoslav political history, especially with regard to the events during 
the author’s vice-premiership just before the German invasion. The book is interesting, 
| by ) morcover, from the viewpoint of the characteristics of South-Eastern European peasant 
movements, to which the writer has always been strongly attached, as he is to his 
Pr nation and Christianity. 
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WILLIAM MAEHL 


THE ROLE OF RUSSIA IN GERMAN 
SOCIALIST POLICY, 1914-18 


German Socialism drifted towards the whirlpool in 1914 in a vessel 
straining with contradictions. In internal matters the SPD paid lip 
service to Marxist doctrine but was, in its day to day operations, 
profoundly revisionist. It had long since effected a compromise with 
the Bismarckian state. In foreign affairs the party was pacifist but had 
no plan to preserve the peace. It cherished the international solidarity 
of the proletariat but would not use force to preserve it. It deplored 
the militarism of German foreign policy but did not see that the state, 
to which Socialists no less than Conservatives were deeply attached, 
could not be defended with pacifist gestures. Its ideology hobbled its 
patriotism, while its investments, other material interests and radiant 
political prospects made it a party of “irresolute Marxists.”! The SPD 
was the Hamlet of international socialism. 

A Franco-German war alone might conceivably have resolved these 
contradictions in a revolutionary fashion. A Russo-German war could 
only resolve them in a Teutonic, nationalist manner. As it turned out, 
the Russian question was destined to be the great hinge upon which 
German Socialist policy turned forevermore. Because of Russia the 
SPD chose German unity rather than social revolution, the European 
states system rather than a continental workers’ empire, Fretheit and 
western individualism to Communist autocracy and the shadow 
existence of a satellite. In a word, German Socialist decisions on the 
Russian problem during World War I and the armistice period were 
to hold Germany, the hub of old Europe, in the Atlantic cultural 
community. 


The chief goal of pre-war SPD foreign policy, if one concedes the 
existence of a Socialist foreign policy to begin with, was restoration 


1 The phrase is that of John Plamenatz in: German Marxism and Russian Communism 


(London, 1954), p. 184. 











of western unity. This alone would enable the European proletariat 
to advance hand in hand towards a global democratic social order. 
The chief obstacle was the double alliance system. As between the 
Franco-Russian and the Austro-German combinations, the SPD 
regarded the former as potentially more dangerous to peace.! It felt 
that the Austro-German alliance was basicly defensive, designed to 
maintain the status quo which rested upon the German peace of 
Frankfort. By contrast with the conservative Central alliance, the 
Franco-Russian alignment seemed unnatural and provocative. It was 
preoccupied with conspiracies for the violent upset of the balance of 
power. Its expansionist aims, which were chiefly continental, could 
not be achieved save by general war.? 

Since for socialists war was the consequence of contradictions in the 
capitalist system aggravated by imperialism, the SPD thought it silly 
to join the controversy over territorial and colonial ambitions. It 
focused its attention solely upon preserving peace. It should not 
surprise, therefore, that at the time of the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand the German Socialists urged termination of the Austro- 
German alliance with the aim of abolishing the dangerous cleavage 
in Europe.’ Nor was the party particularly troubled by the probability 
that the severance of the alliance with the Dual Monarchy would leave 
Germany isolated and surrounded by enemies.4 Though we may be 
shocked at such diplomatic ingenuousness, we must acknowledge 
that a powerful attachment for western unity motivated this curious 
attitude. 

Until July 29, 1914, the attitude of the SPD was neither at variance 
with that of a majority of the people nor even with that of the govern- 
ment. It is unfair to assume as does the East German Professor 
Jirgen Kuczynski,> that the leaders of the SPD were intentionally 
deceived by a government that wished general war. Bethmann and 
William II strove manfully at their Sisyphean task of repairing the 
dikes to hold back the flood, and, although this is not the place to 
document the honor of the German government, it may be said there 
was no fundamental opposition, secret or otherwise, between the 
peace aims of the SPD and government. Only ignorance brought a 
fleeting aberration at the very end of July, for when it came to inter- 
1 Vorstand der SPD, Zur Frage der Verantwortung am Weltkriege (Berlin, n.d.), p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 

3 C. Schén, “Der Vorwirts” und die Kriegserklarung (Berlin, 1929), p. 16. 

4 Verantwortung am Kriege, p. 4. 

5 Der Ausbruch des ersten Weltkrieges und die Deutsche Sozialdemokratie: Chronik und 
Analyse {Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Schriften des Instituts fiir 
Geschichte, Reihe I: Allgemeine und deutsche Geschichte, Band 4] (Berlin, 1957), pp. 19, 
37, 38, 44, 67. 
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national affairs the SPD knew the first lines of everything and the 
second of nothing. 


Daily between the 24th and zgth all Socialist newspapers inveighed 
against the “criminally audacious policy” of Austria-Hungary.! The 
party press, disregarding Austria’s vital stake, agreed that the Haps- 
burg monarchy was guilty of the foulest crime in seeking to provoke a 
war simply over an insignificant internal affair.2? , The German govern- 
ment must make the “warmongers in Vienna” clearly understand that 
Germany would not lift a finger in support of them.? The strongest 
pressure must be applied to Austria to get her to retract or modify the 
ultimatum. How could this attitude of the strongest mass party in 
Germany not have influenced Bethmann in his two admonitory 
telegrams to Tschirschky on the 30th? 

It was believed by the SPD that both chancellor and kaiser wanted 
peace. The Vorwdrts even publicly recognized William II as an 
“upstanding friend of international peace.”* Almost the entire blame 
was put upon the Dual Monarchy, the German government being held 
responsible only in the degree that it did not exhaust every means to 
restrain its ally. This contributory negligence was the only real ground 
for Socialist criticism of official policy in the last days of the crisis.” 

In the face of mounting popular enthusiasm for war and of parades 
in the streets, it became dangerous for Socialists to hawk their anti- 
war propaganda or speak in public. Still the party leadership persisted 
in its censure of Austria in the face of declining party newspaper sales, 
the trampling of the Miinchner Post in the mud by chauvinists, attacks 
by the bourgeois press, threats to party leaders’ lives (Eisner at the 
Munich Kindlkeller on the 27th), and desertions of party members.® 
Social Democratic protest assemblies continued to be held until 


1 Hartwig Koch, Die Hamburger sozialistische Presse im Weltkrieg (Elmshorn, 1929), 
pp. 27-34; H. Laufenberg and F. Wolftheim, Kommunismus gegen Spartakismus (Ham- 
burg, 1920), p. 7; Luxemburg, Die Krise der Sozialdemokratie (Berlin, 1916), pp. 13-4. 
Liebknecht, Klassemkampf gegen den Krieg (Berlin, 1919), pp. 4-5. 

*See Leipziger Volkszeitung, July 24; Dresdner Volkszeitung, July 24; Vorwirts, July 
25; Miinchner Post, July 25; Magdeburger Volksstimme, July 25 ; Frankfurter Volksstim- 
me, July 28; Hamburger Echo, July 28; and Koch, p. 28. 

3 Ernst Drahn and Susanne Leonhard, Unterirdische Literatur im revolutionaren Deutsch- 
land wahrend des Weltkrieges (Berlin, 1920), p. 9. 

4Verantwortung am Weltkriege, p. 7. 

5Q.v. Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch (Berlin, 1919), Vol. I, p. 125 
and passim. 

8 July 30, 1914. 

7Cf. Karl Kautsky, Wie der Weltkrieg entstand (Berlin, 1919), p. 90. Kautsky was of a 
notoriously different opinion. 

8 See Felix Fechenbach, Der Revolutionar Kurt Eisner (Berlin, 1929), p. 11. 








prohibited. In Hamburg nineteen meetings were held between the 
24th and 29th,! while a number convened in Berlin on the 28th to 
arrange for a mammoth protest to be staged on Sunday, August 2,? 
But the going got tougher with every hour as tension mounted. On 
Thursday afternoon the public was excited to fever pitch when it was 
falsely reported by the Berlin Lokalangeiger that mobilization had been 
ordered.? Before the dam burst, however, Rudolf Hilferding and 
other party leaders toyed unrealistically with sending the masses to the 
barricades instead of the trenches: “To the mobilization of the powers 
there can be only one answer: permanent mobilization of the people!” 


This was idle fustian, for the SPD was, from the standpoints of 
Weltanschauung and circumstances, incapable of a stroke against the 
state. The German Socialist attitude was not, as Arthur Rosenberg 
wrongly averred, such as typified a pre-revolutionary period,® but a 
pre-democratic period. Under the impact of the practical concerns of 
rank and file and trade unions, party leaders had turned their backs 
sheepishly on doctrinaire Marxism at the SPD conventions of 
Chemnitz (1912) and Jena (1913) and had set out on a road that knew 
no turning, a road that led to collaborationism and a social, demo- 
cratic state.® Party attacks upon the class composition of the Wilhelmine 
state did not imply the rejection of the class state per se nor rejection 
of the idea of defense of the country. 

Unfortunately the central executive committee (CEC) of the SPD 
had never dispelled the public confusion by renouncing the canons of 
revolutionary socialism. The rank and file, who almost certainly would 
have approved substitution of a credo of nationalism, reformism, and 
revisionism for the Erfurt Program (1891), were in 1914 only dimly 
aware of the fundamental premises of party action. As in a chiaroscuro 
painting, doctrinaire policy features were thrust forth in the bright 
light of publicity while revisionist operations were shrouded in shade. 

Whether a revolutionary resurrection would have come had Ger- 
many found herself only at war in the west or if the general strike at 
St. Petersburg in July had had the support of a wuited Russian Social 
Democracy and had paralyzed mobilization, are academic questions. 
Either contingency must have caused the SPD the gravest embarrass- 
1 Hamburger Echo, July 30, 1914. 

2 Vorwarts, July 29, 1914. 

3 Julian Borchard, Vor und nach dem 4. August (Berlin, 1915), p. 8. 

4 Vorwiarts, July 29. 

5 Birth of the German Republic (London, 1931), p. 58. 

® See my “Triumph of Nationalism in the German Socialist Party on the Eve of the First 


World War,” Journal of Modern History (hereafter cited as “JMH”), XXIV, No. 1 
(March, 1952), 15-41. 
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ment. The latter might have made the SPD militantly anti-government. 
But apart from “might have beens,” an incontrovertible fact is that 
Russian mobilization was the pivot on which the SPD swiftly executed 
its ideological turning movement. The party swang from opposition 
fo to support of the state. Russian mobilization first led SPD leaders 
to search their consciences and weed out withered political concepts. 


Yet it would be a mistake to conclude from this that the SPD wel- 
comed war against Russia as a “gefundenes Fressen.” For such a wish 
there was still too much vacillation in the party, too much honest 
uncertainty respecting contradictions between theory and praxis. 
Evidence is, moreover, lacking that the CEC deliberately sought so 
crass a pretext to consolidate pariah party with nation. Had the 
opposite been true, then indeed Socialist leaders would have been 
guilty of treason to the proletariat.1 As it was, Russian mobilization 
coming at a time (6 : oo P.M., July 30) when Bethmann at Russia’s 
request was still earnestly mediating in Vienna, was viewed by virtually 
the entire working class as an unprovoked attack.” It caused the 
ponderously turning SPD to move swiftly to the new position and a 


1Kuczynski, pp. 83-4, 77. Kuczynski is the latest advocate of the myth of German 
Social Democratic treason, no more tenable than his “lie of a Russian attack” or the thesis 
of G. Barraclough (Origins of Modern Germany [Oxford, 1947], pp. 435-6) that the Ger- 
man government “rar. the risk of a great European war” so as to give a set-back to 
Socialism. 

2F, Herbach, Die Str6mungen des Marxismus in Deutschland wahrend des Weltkrieges 
und die Grenzen zwischen seinen einzelnen Richtungen nach Ideologie und Praxis 
(Berlin, 1933), p. 8; Adalbert Wahl, Deutsche Geschichte von der Reichsgriindung bis 
zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges, 1871-1914, 4 vols. (Stuttgart, 1936), IV, 766-7; E. 
Anderson, Hammer or Anvil (London, 1945), pp. 24-5. Although the Russian question 
was the great hub around which SPD war policy turned, anti-English sentiments in the 
party were strong. For a number of years before the war a group of Socialist imperalists 
on the SPD Right (Wally Zepler, Max Schippel, Max Maurenbrecher, Wolfgang Heine, 
Eduard David, Max Cohen, Ludwig Quessel, Heinrich Peus, etc.) linked with the Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte had rung the changes upon British monopoly over world markets 
and colonies. The Socialist imperialists pictured England as a “have” and Germany 
simply as a “have not” nation. Translated into Marxist terminology, Britain was an 
atch-capitalist, Germany, a proletarian. After the English declaration of war, this artfully 
fostered mass resentment degenerated to bitter hatred. Then the contrapuntal course to 
the SPD’s Russian melody became quite naturally the revolution against plutocratic 
Britain. The alternative, it was argued by the Lenschs, Winnigs, and Max Cohens, was 
the ruin of not only the German working class but European proletarian democracy. 
(See articles by G. Hildebrand, Quessel, Leuthner, Quessel in the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, XVIII-2 (1912), pp. 661-75; ibid., pp. 707-15; XVIII-3, pp. 1119-24; ibid., pp. 
1491-6; XIX-2 (1913), pp. 715, 718 respectively; and Carl Severing, Sozialdemokratie 
und Vélkerhass [Vol. XI of Kriegsprobleme der Arbeiterklasse, Berlin, 1915], pp. 8-10; 
Lensch, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und der Weltkrieg [Berlin, 1915]; Lensch, Die 
deutsche Sozialdemokratie in ihrer grossen Krisis [Hamburg, 1916], pp. 6. 18; and 
Eduard David, Sozialdemokratie und Vaterlandsverteidigung [Bielefeld, 1915], pp. 25-6). 








corresponding ideology. Russian mobilization thus made straight the 
path of “government socialism” in Germany. Contrariwise, the SPD 
did not invent “the lie of a Russian attack”; to say so is to stand the 
facts upon their heads, as Professor Kuczynski has. 

The jolt of Russian mobilization upset prognostications by the 
unenlightened that at the forthcoming session of the Reichstag SPD 
delegation on August 3 war credits would be rejected. Certain recent 
writers, notably A. Joseph Berlau,' taking their cue from C. Griinberg 
and Karl Kautsky, have argued that because for a decade past the 
party had repeatedly affirmed its commitment to maximum legal 
opposition to war, it was uncertain what the delegation would do on 
August 3. This view does but exiguous justice to the import of 
decisions taken at Chemnitz and Jena and ignores the fact that Social 
Democrats in their overwhelming majority were convinced of the 
pacific intent of the German government and of the malice of Russia. 
The whole evolution of the Socialist movement since the days of 
Gotha disposed to certainty, given the belief of a Russian attack. 
Charles Andler was correct when he wrote a generation ago: “ll 
était sar d’avance que le parti sccialiste allemand n’opposerait aucune 
résistance effective 4 la mobilisation de 1914 dés l’instant que la Russie 
serait mélée a cette guerre.” % 

The Russian action outtrumped Socialist pacifism. The German 
worker, heir to a mystic dread dating back to 1761, feared lest a 
Russian offensive preface a Slavic occupation of eastern Germany or 
lead to a Franco-Russian partition of Europe 4 la Tilsit.t The Socialist 
rank and file did not wait for their leaders, and the trade unions placed 
themselves unreservedly at the disposal of the government.® Even 
more than in Russia, the working class locked hands tightly with the 
“ruling classes” in an Einheitsfront. This being the case, it is legitimate 
to ask whether it is possible for a party leadership, professing to be 
democratic, to betray the masses by complying with their demands. 
Whereas from the outset Lenin and the Bolsheviki protested against 


1 The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-21 (Columbia University Studies in History 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 557; N.Y., 1949), pp. 67-8; also Ossip K. Flechtheim, 
Die KPD in der Weimarer Republik (Offenbach a.M., 1948), p. 11. 

2 Hans Herzfeld, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und die Auflésung der nationalen Ein- 
heitsfront im Weltkrieg (Leipzig, 1928), p. 8; Heinrich Strébel, Die deutsche Revolution 
(Berlin, 1922), pp. 10-11. Cf. Milorad Drachkovitch, Les socialismes frangais et allemand 
et le probleme de la guerre, 1870-1914 (Geneva, 1953), p. 286. 

3 La décomposition politique du socialisme allemand, 1914-19 (Paris, 1919), p. 47- 

4 Herzfeld, pp. 7-8. 

5 John L. Snell, Socialist Unions and Socialist Patriotism in Germany, 1914-18, in: 
American Historical Review, LIX (1953), p. 67; Konrad Hanisch, Die deutsche Sozial- 
demokratie in und nach dem Weltkriege (Berlin, 1919), pp. 22-3. 
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the war, refused to approve war credits (the Duma session of August 
8), and set their course straight for overthrow of the government, the 
SPD sought to identify itself with majority sentiments and interests. 
The one type of thinking led to the ultimate dictatorship of party 
politburo over the people; the other to rule of the people and by the 
people. Thus early the road of socialism forked: one branch towards 
communist autocracy; the other towards social democracy. It was the 
genius of the former to exalt the end above the means, and the hu- 
manity of the latter to concentrate not so much on “what is to be done” 
as upon how it should be done (Bernstein: “The end is nothing; the 
movement everything!”). 


The prolix objections of the tiny internationalist minority in the SPD 
were beaten down by the majority. It was pointed out that the general 
strike could only be effective in countries with strong socialist labor 
movements, that Russia was not one of these, and that consequently 
general strike in Germany would be tantamount to alliance between 
the working class and its natural foe, tsarist despotism.’ Bebel, 
W. Liebknecht, and Engels were regimented to prove that “victory 
by the Russians over Germany means the oppression of German 
Socialism,” 2 but these arguments are well known to the reader. It 
was also cogently urged that the SPD, with a following of a third of 
the German nation, was the heart and soul of the western socialist 
movement. While in Germany there were more than a million dues- 
paying party members, in England there were only 38,000 socialists, 
and in France barely 80,000. Ergo, if the German proletariat were 
enslaved, it would be a mortal blow to Europe’s social democracy. 
Even were Upper Silesia to fall to the Russians, this would cripple the 
western proletariat. If the party did not join the Burgfrieden, it would 
divorce itself from proletariat and country. It would not only be 
without a fatherland but without a class to lead! The coup de grace was 
put to the last objections of the minority by the admonition that 
Germany dared not wait until Russia’s vast manpower should descend 
from its Eurasian shield and overrun Germany’s feeble eastern de- 


1 Kautsky, Die Sozialdemokratie im Kriege, in: Die Neue Zeit (hereafter cited as “NZ”), 
XXXIII-1 (1914), p. 7; Kuczynski, of the Humboldt University of Berlin, concedes that, 
in any case, circumstances did not favor a general strike in Germany in 1914 (Op. cit., 
p. 142). 

2 Quotation from Paul Lensch, Am Ausgang der deutschen Sozialdemokratie (Berlin, 
1919), p. 30. 

3 Hermann Heidegger, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und der nationale Staat, 1870-1920 
(Géttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Vol. XXV, Gottingen, 1956), p. 80. 
‘Koch, pp. 36-7. 
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fenses.1 The war was thus vo/kstiimlich. The SPD CEC summarized the 
situation: 


“The total Russian mobilization tore the veil off for the German 
public. From this moment on, the masses were as hypnotized by 
the Russian menace. Everything that had been heard of tsarism 
and its armed hordes caused every German to contemplate the 
consequences of a Russian break-through onto German soil and 


. . . . . ' 
of a Russian victory. In this atmosphere of panic the entire 


German nation became a pliant tool in the hands of the political 
and military leadership of the country.’ 


The War Ministry might confidently assure the OHL that “the SPD 
has the resolute intent so to conduct itself as would befit every 
German under the present circumstances.” Nevertheless, utmost care 
had to be given to drafting the declaration of war against Russia, 
because of its capital importance to the SPD and the loyalty of the 
workers. “Otherwise,” said Bethmann, “I shall not have Social 
Democratic support.”* 


In the defeat of Hugo Haase’s proposal to reject war credits (Reichstag 
SPD caucus meeting, August 3) by the huge majority of 78 to 14, 
Heidegger is disposed to assign an unnecessarily decisive role to 
Kautsky.® Actually David’s speech was more influential.6 His argu- 
ment that the SPD could not, if only out of considerations of organi- 
zational survival, stand aloof from the crusade to liberate the non- 
Russian subjects of the tsar as well as to free the Russian masses, 
carried the day.” The main aim of the war for the SPD was thus de- 
struction of tsarist despotism and the liberation of enslaved Poles, 
Finns, Esthonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, White Russians, Molda- 
vians, and the political emancipation of the Russian people themselves. 
More profoundly, however, it was defense of western and especially 
German civilization against corruption by primitive Russia. 


1 P. Scheidemann, Memoiren eines Sozialdemokraten, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1928), I, p. 353; 
Wilhelm Blos, Von der Monarchie zum Volksstaat (Stuttgart, 1922), I, pp. 8-9. 

2 Verantwortung am Kriege, p. 8. 

3 Ursachen des deutschen Zusammenbruches im Jahre 1918, (Berlin, 1928) II, p. 74. 
See also correspondence between the chancellor and the right Socialist Dr. A. Siidekum 
of July 29 and 30, from the Deutsches Zentralarchiv Potsdam, Reichskanzlei, reproduced 
in Kuczynski, pp. 77-80, confirming SPD reliability. 

4 Prinz von Biilow, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1931), II, pp. 307-9. 

5 Op. cit., p. 74. — The most recent discussion of Kautsky’s position is that by Erich 
Matthias, in Marxismusstudien, Vol. 2 (Tiibingen, 1957). 

6 P. Frélich, Zehn Jahre Krieg und Biirgerkrieg, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1924), I, pp. 68-9. 

7 The dissenting declaration is given in Eugen Prager, Geschichte der unabhangigen 
sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands (Berlin, 1921), pp. 30-1. 
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When Haase read the momentous statement of the SPD, with which 
he disagreed, in the Reichstag on August 4, it was found to contain no 
reservation which would have obliged the SPD to combat the war in 
case it become one of conquest. But how could one distinguish 
between detachment of territory for liberation and detachment for 
conquest? Entire emphasis was placed on Russian aggression: 


“The victory of Russian despotism, sullied with the blood of the 
best of its own people, would jeopardize much if not all for our 
countrymen and their future freedom. It is our duty to repel this 
menace and safeguard the culture and independence of our 
country.” 1 


With the exception of the leftist Vorwdrts and ultra newspapers as the 
Bremer Biirgerzeitung, Leipziger Volkszeitung, Stuttgart Schwabische 
Tagwacht, and Die Gleichheit, the entire Socialist press endorsed the 
anti-Russian apologia of the SPD Reichstag delegation.” Territorial 
defense, freedom, and culture were the main refrains. So imperative 
was the popular mandate that even Liebknecht had bowed to the 
party on August 4, allegedly out of party discipline,* but actually 
because “only someone who was stark raving mad — no responsible- 
thinking comrade — could have cast the only vote against” approval of 
the war credits.5 

When Scheidemann a few weeks later stated the German case to 
American workers, he was delineating the argument that had from 
the outset been that of the SPD: 


“No one in Germany wanted the war. This is not controverted 
by the fact that Germany declared war against Russia and also 
finally against France. If Germany, which was accurately informed 
about the preparations of its neighbors, had hesitated a little 
longer, Russia would have been ready with the mobilization that 
she had been carrying on secretly for some time and would have 
inundated... German soil in the east.... Then woe to us!.. 
On Russia rests the main guilt for the present war.... 

We in Germany had the duty to protect ourselves against tsarism, 
the duty to fulfil of protecting the land where social democracy 


1 Verhandlungen des Reichstags: Stenographische Berichte (hereafter cited as “V.R.”), 
CCCVI (Aug. 4, 1914), p. 9. 

2 Koch, p. 54: Haenisch, p. 25; C. Griinberg, Die Internationale und der Weltkrieg 
(Leipzig, 1916), Part I, pp. 303-4. 

3See especially editorials in the Hallesche Volksblatt, August 5; Hamburger Echo, 
August 6 and 7; and Schleswig-Holsteinische Volkszeitung, August 7. 

4 Liebknecht, Klassenkampf gegen den Krieg (Berlin, 1919), pp. 14-9. 

5 This is Kuczynski’s phrase (! - Op. cit., p. 164). 
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is best developed from the threat of enslavement to Russia... 
A Germany in bondage to the tsars would thrust back not only 
the Socialist movement in the Reich but in all the world by 
decades.” 1 


When the SPD joined the Burgfrieden it, in effect, took out shares in 
the national corporation. It formally proclaimed its vested interest in 
the Bismarckian state and capitalist society. Nothing in this decision 
was incompatible with the party’s sociological character, for anyone 
who carefully examined the composition, wealth, level of education, 
and position of the party in the economic community could not deny 
that the practical future of the SPD lay /v, rather than upon the ruins 
of, the state.? Prospects of an early inheritance of the Bismarckian 
bequest seemed so bright that most party leaders, who, after all were 
decent, honorable, and industrious persons, concluded that an ideology 
of demolition would only ruin the chances of inheritance. “How can 
the working class win influence in the state without a revolution 2” said 
Dr. Paul Lensch, former Left Wing Socialist and future editor of the 
bourgeois Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. “This can only happen in the 
degree that the state is democratized; only as a reform party can the 
SPD achieve its goals.” 3 From the foregoing prognosis, which became 
party creed after Russia’s mobilization, derived virtually every major 
line of action of the SPD Majority during the war. This is only another 
way of saying that the will of the rank and file was throughout the war, 
as at the beginning, the determinant of SPD executive policy. 


A paranoiac hatred of tsarist Russia led to a policy of ambiguities 
respecting war aims. Obviously no measure that might bring about 
the destruction of that oriental despotism could be entirely bad! While 
the so-called “government Socialists,’ who controlled the party 
apparatus, never came out for a war of conquest, it is nonetheless true 
that they did not always and from the beginning of the war champion 


1 New Yorker Volkszeitung, Aug. 21, 1914. 

? Harry J. Marks, The sources of Reformism in the Social Democratic Party of Germany, 
1890-1914, in: JMH, XI (1939), pp. 357-61. 

See also Siegfried Marck, Sozialdemokratic, in: Die geistige Struktur der politischen 
Parteien Europas (Berlin, 1931) and Theodor Buddeberg, Das soziologische Problem 
der Sozialdemokratie, in: Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XLIX (1922) 
for sociological aspects of SPD organization. 

3 Am Ausgang der S.D., p. 33. Lensch was one of “the fourteen” who had voted against 
support of war credits at the caucus meeting of Aug. 3. 

4 Prager, p. 51; cf. Herzfeld, p. 15. For the evolution of Germany’s western war aims 
until 1916 see Hans Gatzke, Germany’s Drive to the West (Baltimore, 1950), p. 67 and 
passim. 
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a peace of understandings without annexations.1 Horrendous tales 
occurrent to the war in the east begot vengeful thoughts. From the 
statements of SPD leaders in the first year of hostilities it appears that 
the party would at most have objected only mildly if the government 
had decided upon detaching extensive territories from a defeated 
Russia.2 Long before November 5, 1916, the SPD had announced that 
separation of Poland from Russia was a legitimate war aim.% Incensed 
at the alleged “great betrayal” and subscribing to Luxemburg’s 
famous dictum that the SPD was become “a stinking corpse,” Lenin 
wasted no time in reading the SPD (Nov. 14, 1914) out of the inter- 
national revolutionary movement. 

Oftentime articles in the party press made it abundantly clear that 
victorious peace in the east would not violate Socialist war aims, pro- 
vided it were reasonable. Plausible “revolutionary” interpretations of 
victory were given by Scheidemann in his New Year’s speech at 
Solingen in 1915 ;° in David’s speech at Bielefeld on March 6, 1915 ;® 
in Ernst Heilmann’s article in the Chemnitzer Volksstimme on July 2, 
1915 ;7 and by August Winnig in an article of 1915.8 Haenisch, Winnig, 
David, Cunow, Max Cohen, and Scheidemann, not to mention Carl 
Legien and the trade union functionaries, were all guilty of imprudent 
utterances respecting war aims in the east, which they would have 
given much to retract after Versailles.® 


Throughout 1915 overthrow of tsarism remained the main war aim 
of the Socialist majority. While it would be unjust to say that the 
Socialists wanted an outright military victory in the west, where all but 
afew hoped that before a decision could be forced on the battlefields a 
conciliatory peace would end the war,!° SPD policy towards Russia 
was a horse of a different color. In 1915 it was still absolute. It aimed 
at total destruction of tsarist tyranny, arch-foe of liberty, and at 


1W. Dittmann, Die Wahrheit iiber dic Friedenspolitik der Regierungssozialisten, in: 
Leipziger Volkszeitung, June 15, 1917. 

* Herzfeld, p. 15. 

3 Tbid.; Cf. ed. in Vorwarts, Nov. 6, 1916. 

4 See “Der Krieg und die russische S.D.,” in: Ausgewahlte Werke (Berlin, 1951), I, 739. 
5In: Bergische Arbeiterstimme, Jan. 2, 1915. 

®In: David, S. D. und Vaterlandsverteidigung (Bielefeld, 1915), pp. 25-6. 

7 Similarly see Lensch, SPD in ihrer grossen Krisis (Hamburg, 1916), p. 14; Haenisch, 
Wo steht der Hauptfeind? (Berlin, 1915), p. 10; Haenisch, SPD im Weltkriege, pp. 125-6; 
M. Cohen, Das Volk und der Krieg (Berlin, 1916), p. 4. 

8In: Die deutsche Arbeiterbewegung und der Krieg (Annalen fiir soziale Politik und 
Gesetzgebung, IV [Berlin, 1915], Part I, p. 139). 

®Wilhelm Dittmann, Wie Alles Kam: Deutschlands Weg seit 1914 (unpublished MS 
in possession of Dittmann family), p. 56. 

10Dittmann MS, p. 48. 
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emancipation (detachment) of subject peoples from the Russian 
Empire — by another name, victory. Such a victory would not materially 
have differed from the conquest sought by the OHL in that sector, 
The first and sixth points in the CEC’s contemporary assessment of 
war guilt must be construed as endorsing victory in the east: 


“1, Victory of a coalition of which Russia is a member would be 
more dangerous for the peace of Europe than a German 
victory. 

6. The struggle against tsarist tyranny coincides with the 
interests of the proletariat.” } 


Once the river of German blood began to flow, the SPD had no 
intention of restoring the status quo ante bellum in Russia. Significantly, 
Kautsky’s formula of August 3, 1914, which would have made it 
impossible for the Socialists to connive in a war of conquest,? was 
not included in Haase’s Reichstag declaration on the 4th.3 In any 
case, Kautsky himself soon rang the changes on the Russian peril 
when on August 28, 1914, he wrote in Die Neue Zeit: “Once again we 
are ranged against the ancient, evil foe of liberty in Europe, tsarism.”! 


Could one compromise with the devil? Blind to the implications of } 


the war against democratic France,® Socialist leaders identified the 
German cause with “historical progress,” social and economic 
democracy, and the international proletariat. For them Germany 
represented the revolutionary, Russia the reactionary, principle.® 

The later widely celebrated “Scheidemann Peace” did not in 1915 
contradict the aim of peace with victory in the east.? The Scheidemann 
Peace was at first only for the west; the mailed fist, for the east. This 
attitude is typified in the following statements of Parvus (the Russian 
Dr. Alexander Helphand) in Die Glocke: 


“The German workers... know that the democratic development 


1 Verantwortung am Kriege, p. 9. 

* Text in Sozialisten und Krieg (Prague, 1937), p. 459. Liebknecht insisted Kautsky’s 
proposal was turned down by the majority (Klassenkampf, p. 15), but this was denied 
by Dittmann (MS, pp. 46-7) and Herzfeld (Op. cit., p. 9). 

3 According to Kautsky, the deletion was requested by Bethmann who was concerned 
over English neutrality (Sozialisten und Krieg, p. 460); cf. Scheidemann, Memoiren, I, 
300. 

4 “Die Sozialdemokratie im Kriege,” N.Z., XX XIII-I (1914), p. 7. 

5 For Socialist policy towards France see Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg, p. 459; Carl 
Severing, Sozialdemokratie und Vélkerhass (Vol. XI of “Kriegsprobleme der Arbciter- 
klasse”; Berlin, 1915), pp. 8-10; F. Stampfer, Die Sozialdemokratie und Kriegskredite 
(Berlin, 1915) p. 12; Gatzke, pp. 73-4. 

® Lensch, $.D. in Krisis, pp. 14-5. 

7 Cf. Koch, p. 95. 
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sian of Europe will not be assured so long as tsarism retains power 
ally * in the great Russian realm.... If it is an historic imperative that 
tor. Russia be chastised and the throne of the tsars toppled, then the 
t of German workers will be the executioner of this verdict handed 


down by history.” 4 
“What would all our propaganda for general peace and the 


A International avail us, if the war should end with the triumph of 
} Russian tsarism >?” ? 
she “In the interest of the proletariat it is important not only to 
conduct a sufficiently strong opposition to tsarism but to shatter 
its military power as decisively as possible and to destroy the 
no state centralization created by tsarism.” % 
* , From the spring of 1915 to the imperial proclamation of the Kingdom 
we of Poland on November 5, 1916, the German government used the 
le various Socialist factions in the Reich to further its own eastern 
eril objectives. During this period the German government pursued a 
“a double-faced policy towards Russia. On the one hand Jagow and 
4 Zimmermann in the Foreign Office encouraged negotiations between 
of | vatious conservative Russian and German aristocrats looking towards 
the a separate peace with the existing tsarist regime. On the other, they 
. encouraged the German Socialists in their various extremist and 
nic re 
ny | revolutionary policies towards Russia.* Dr. Helphand (Parvus) was a 
most important three-way mediary in this connection. He kept Jagow 
well-informed of the identity of Russian revolutionary and German 
al , Socialist war aims regarding Russia with those harbored by the 
his German government.? All alike would have welcomed the overthrow 
“ee of tsarism through a major revolution, which would also bring the 
dissolution of the Russian Empire. It is evident that the Russophobia 
of the German Socialists was grist to the mill of the Kaiser. 
ont 


What occasioned the first ebb in the anti-Russian tide in German 
! Socialism? Military defeat. Nothing fails like failure in a great enter- 
cy’s ptise, and world war is the greatest enterprise. Already with the battle 


; ) SNAP Ce : 

ee of the Marne party leaders on the Socialist Left and in the Center had 
ned 1Der Freiheit eine Gasse, If] (Oct., 1915), p. 118. 

od, 2 Meine Stellungnahme zum Krieg, ibid., p. 156. 


3 Tbid., p. 158. 
} 4Z.A.B. Zeman, ed., Germany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-18: Documents from 


varl the Archives of the German Foreign Ministry (London, 1958), pp. 23-4. 
et- }$ 5See documents 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 (Jan. 9, 1915-Dec. 26, 1915) in ibid., pp. 1-6; 
lite 8-10. Parvus received an earnest payment of one million roubles for transmission to 


Petrograd to the revolutionary Socialists with the purpose of organizing the Russian 
revolution (State Secretary to the Minister in Copenhagen, tg. 952, Dec. 26, 1915, in: 
ibid., p. 10). 
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come to share Heinrich Strdbel’s bleak prophecy that “the war cannot 


end with a German victory; at best it can end in a draw.”! But the * 


party majority clung to its grand design of smashing tsarism, and it 
used every Russian offensive as ammunition against the minority.? The 
effects of the entrance of Italy into the war and black rumors of appal- 
ling losses in the gerat land drive at Verdun, however, mitigated the 
SPD’s Russian policy. 

Under the impact of such jolts and those to come within a few 
months along the Somme, the furor teutonicus of Majority Socialist 
policy towards Russia began to abate. It abated because one could no 
longer be certain whether the Russian Empire would, after all, 
collapse first. The Majority Socialists found it one fine day “unrealistic” 
to speak of a peace of justice (conquest) in the east. Now the watch- 
word was restoration of the status quo ante (read “inviolability of the 
German Empire”). This did not, of course, rule out minor boundary 
adjustments in the east. As Scheidemann said in the Reichstag on 
April 6, 1916, “ a man would have to be a simpleton to think that, 
after a European conflagration in which millions... have been slain, 
not a single boundary stone... will be moved.” Towards England and 
France he adopted a different tone, for the west was the real stage for 
the implementation of the “Scheidemann Peace”: “The whole war in 
the west, the war among Germany, France, and England is sheer 
madness, an incommensurate crime against humanity.” 3 

No such geographical ambiguity regarding war aims confused the 
policy of the wartime SPD Center (Haase, Dittmann, Kautsky, Bern- 
stein et al.) A/most from the beginning of the war its course had 
clearly been towards a “peace of understanding.” In Haase’s first 
Reichstag address after formation of the Sozialdemokratische Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft, he ripped the Majority’s ambivalent policy towards 


Russia, especially flaying the government’s designs on Poland and the 
Baltic states. 


“If you were to ask not only the civilians but the soldiers whether 
they want to continue fighting in the prospect of perhaps con- 
quering a strip of soil in the east,... I know that ninety percent 
and more would favor calling a halt and making peace!” 4 


1 Speech of November, 1914, at a Berlin meeting, reported in Strdbel, Die Kriegsschuld 
der Rechtssozialisten (Berlin, 1919), pp. 35-7. But the Kaiser had made the same funeral 
prediction on July 30 (Marginalia to tg. from Pourtalés to Jagow, July 30, 1914. In: 
Deutsche Dokumenten zum Kriegsausbruch, I, pp. 132-3). 

? As in the March, 1915 offensive on the Austrian front. See Prager, p. 58; Herzfeld, p. 27. 
3 'V.R., CCCVII, pp. 895-6. 

4 Ibid. (April 6, 1916), p. 889. 
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These shining words were applauded not only by the Center-Socialists 
but by many comrades to the left of Center (“Gruppe Internationale” 
- Luxemburg, Zetkin, Mehring, Duncker; the “Gruppe Arbeiter- 


politik” or Bremen Ultras — Knief, Frélich; and by Julian Borchardt’s 


Lichtstrablen clique). But they were an evil portent for Germany. The 
separatist action of the Minority SPD-SA (Bernstein, Haase, Dittmann, 
Ledebour, Herzfeld, O. Cohn, Geyer, Kunert, etc.) on March 24, 
1916,! and Haase’s speech of April 6 constituted a milestone along the 
road not towards establishment of democracy in Germany but, away 
beyong, towards the ultimate ruin of the democratic idea in 1931-3. 
It was the harbinger of events that were to dig an impassable moat 
between the left and right of the German working class. It heralded a 
generation of intra-class strife, which for bitterness surpassed the 
classic hatred of proletariat for bourgeoisie, and led SPD and KPD, 
especially the latter, to dissipate the last hours of liberty under the 
republic in the billingsgate of recriminations. 


Until the autumn of 1916 the Majority Socialists had reason to fear the 
gtowing influence of the annexationists over the government but 
would not believe that Bethmann was dominated by them.? Scheide- 
mann, who next to Heine was the most embattled Majority champion 
during these months, repeatedly penned articles affirming the desire 
of the SPD for one war aim: the just and speedy end of the conflict.* 
But here the efforts of some to prepare for an abandonment of the 
party’s original Russian policy were energetically countered by the 
German government’s informer, Parvus, who was uncompromisingly 
opposed to the proposals of certain Social Democratic circles to 
accord an indulgent peace to prostrate Russia.* Far more important 
in the new hardening of the Majority Socialists’ Russian policy than 
Dr. Helphand’s articles was the attitude of the French and British 
Socialists. Their aversion to the revival of international co-operation of 
working class parties to end the war on a conciliatory basis and their 
steadfast refusal until 1917 to sit at a conference table with Germany’s 
“government Socialists” undermined the friends of a Scheidemann 
peace also in the east.> Similarly the Majority Socialists’ approval of 
the Imperial Manifesto establishing a truncated Kingdom of Poland 
(Nov. 5, 1916) rendered impossible any hope of a separate negotiated 
See Prager, p. 94. 

2 Scheidemann, Die deutsche $.D. und der Krieg: eine Rede gehalten in einer Breslauer 
Volksversammlung am 20. Juni, 1916 (Breslau, 1916), p. 15. 

3R. Berger, Die SPD im dritten Kriegsjahr (M.-Gladbach, 1917), p. 52. 

‘See tg., Brockdorff-Rantzau (Copenhagen) to Zimmermann, Aug. 14, 1915; in: Zeman, 


p. 4. 
5 Heidegger, p. 141. 
gger, p 





peace with the tsarist government.! After the Polish manifesto the 
only feasible Socialist policy was revolution in and division of Russia, 
Socialist hearts were unalterably hardened towards the Allied govern. 
ments when the German chancellor’s peace note of December 12, 
1916, was rejected (Dec. 30).2 This the Majority Socialists charged to 
the malevolent intent of the Entente governments to cripple or 
destroy Germany. Ebert was right! Henceforth the war for Germany 
was defensive,* and there could be no more talk about the Majority 
Socialists illegally carrying on peace action, as there had been briefly 
in the summer of 1916 on the heels of the news of the collapse of the 
Verdun offensive.* 


The Russian March Revolution compelled a reconsideration of the 
Majority Socialist position. In a speech of March 29, 1917, in the 
Reichstag Gustav Noske admitted that a prime war aim of the SPD 
had been achieved: destruction of tsarist despotism. His demand that 
the German government leave nothing undone to arrange an hono- 


a change in the Majority Socialist line. The new Majority policy was 
conditioned by two considerations: failure radically to alter SPD 
policy towards Russia now would entail wholesale desertions of 
members to the USPD; and a new German offensive against the 
crumbling Russian army would likely wreck hopes of peace and give 
the war the very character the Opposition said it had. The SPD CEC 
publicly proclaimed its agreement with the resolution of the Petrograd 
Soviet “to prepare the way for a general peace without annexations 
and indemnities on the basis of free national development for all 
peoples.”? When Tereshchenko, who had succeeded Miliukov at the 
Russian Foreign Office on May 18, invited the German Socialists to 
an international congress to be held in Stockholm at once, almost all 
Socialist groups in Germany applauded,$ for all could at least agree 
on the desirability, from the workers’ standpoint, of peace in the east. 
1 Zeman, p. 23. 

2 Herzfeld, p. 45. 

3 See Scheidemann’s speech, V.R., CCCIX (Feb. 22, 1917), p. 2483. 

* Protokoll der Sitzung des Parteiausschusses von Aug. 18, 1916 (Berlin, 1916), p. 23. 
5 Reported in Vorwirts, March 30, 1917. 

® SPD leaders feared that the OHL wanted to force Russia to her knees, then turn and 
launch a Friedenssturm in the west to achieve a Machtfrieden. “This suspicion,” said the 
editors of Vorwarts (May 16, 1917), “is at present the greatest hindrance to an end of the 
war.” 

7 Ursachen des d. Zusammenbruches, Sec. 2, VII, Part 2, p. 332. 

8 Scheidemann, Memoiren, II, p. 11. See also Max Cohen, Zum internationalen Sozialis- 
tenkongress in Stockholm, in: Sozialistische Monatshefte, [X (1917), pp. 455-9; and Hein- 
rich Peus, Die Aufgabe des Stockholmer Kongresses, ibid., pp. 563-8. 
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Inversely to the high water spirit of conciliation on the eve of the 
Stockholm Congress, SPD anti-Russian sentiments were at neap tide. 
The concurrent pull of government (nationalist) and Socialist (inter- 
nationalist) aims towards a conciliatory general peace was at its most 
powerful in June, 1917. Prior to their departure for Stockholm, 
Socialist Majority leaders heard from Bethmann that quite apart from 
his ostensible rejection of Scheidemann’s peace program in the Reichs- 
tag,! he privately cherished war aims that did not sharply diverge 
from theirs? 


Sad to say, since the Allies boycotted the Congress, the stones cast 
into Swedish waters did not even cause a ripple on the surface of 
hostilities. The sensible peace proposals contained in the Stockholm 
Manifesto, reflecting SPD Majority views, were ignominiously 
ignored, possibly because of reactionary changes that took place in 
the German government on July 14.4 Socialist approval of war credits 
was thereafter construed by the Allies as endorsement of the Luden- 
dorff dictatorship. The western democracies, heedless of the sincere 
peace sentiments that animated a large part of the German nation, 
pteferred to fight on 4 outrance.® 


To understand the Majority Socialists’ position on the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, we must watch them drink the cup of humiliation. The 
Allies appraised the Reichstag Peace Resolution of July 19, 1917, 
upon which the SPD, if not the USPD, had pinned such great hopes,® 
as worthless.? The Entente press hailed it only as the forerunner of 
German surrender.’ Similarly the Allies cold-shouldered the Stockholm 
Manifesto.® Bitterly disappointed on two counts, the SPD thenceforth 


1Qv., V.R., CCCX (May 15, 1917), pp. 3390-8. 

*B.-H., Betrachtungen zum Weltkrieg, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1921), II, p. 212. 

$Q. v. Merle Fainsod, International Socialism and the World War (Cambridge, Mass., 
1935), pp. 144-5; Olga Gankin and H. H. Fisher, The Bolsheviks and the World War 
(Stanford, 1940), pp. 597-8; Frdélich, I, p. 189. 

‘The Socialists had joined the fronde against Bethmann because they could not forgive 
his public rejection of their peace program (Ursachen des d. Zusammenbruches, Sec. 2, 
VII, Part 2, p. 379; VIII, pp. 79-80. Otto Braun, Von Weimar zu Hitler (N.Y., 1940), 
pp. 35-6; F. Stampfer, Die vierzehn Jahre der ersten d. Republik (Karlsbad, 1936), p. 28. 
5D, L. George, War Memoirs (London, 133-6), III, p. 1115; also Wilson’s note to the 
Russian government. Lansing to Tereshchenko, May 22, 1917. Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1917: Russia (Wash., D.C., 1940), I, Suppl. 2, pp. 71-3. 
Dittmann MS, p. 68; M. Erzberger, Erlebnisse im Weltkrieg (Stuttgart, 1920), p. 167. 
Text of resolution in V.R., CCCX, p. 3573. 

'E.g., see views of British ministers, in Great Britain, 5 Parliamentary Debates: Com- 
mons (July 26, 1917), pp. 1479-1589. 

Bernstein, Die deutsche Revolution (Berlin, 1921), p. 12. 

*Cf. Heidegger, pp. 142-3. 
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clove instinctively to the Fatherland. At the SPD’s Wiirzburg con. 
vention from October 14-20, 1917, Gustav Hoch’s resolution calling 
for opposition to the war was rejected 257-26.1 Instead the Majority 
Socialists adopted (265-14) Lobe’s endorsing the Reichstag and Stock. 
holm resolutions and the party’s usual approval of war credits.? The 
SPD further demonstrated it had no intention of undermining the 
authority of the German government, by repelling Helphand’s 
suggestions for convening an international socialist conference at 
Stockholm to frame an irreproachable peace with Russia.® 
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i 


Even more than the SPD, the USPD during 1917 worked for general 


armistice, rather than separate peace with Russia. Before Russia was 
isolated from the west by the Bolshevik Revolution, the USPD 
indulged the belief that general peace could be achieved through 
co-operation between Russian and Allied socialists.4 They had been 


— 


opposed to a Russo-German peace on the grounds that such efforts , 


would drive Russia closer to the Allies and strengthen reactionary 
tendencies in that country. After the revolution the USPD relinquished 
the idea of intercession but still hoped for general peace through 
concerted pressure by the European proletariat. The USPD thought 
that the Allied working class could be encouraged by example of open 
diplomacy and by lenient terms to Russia. There is no corroboration 
for the charge that the Minority Socialists desired to postpone peace 
in the east because an armistice would interfere with the development 
of a revolutionary situation in Germany.® 

Prospects of terminating the war through a general conciliatory 
peace revived as a result of the Bolshevik Revolution and the pubii- 
cation of the secret treaties. The latter exploded the myth of sole 
Austro-German war guilt, a thesis which the USPD, with absolute 
faith, had hammered into the German working class.6 The SPD 
awaited triumphantly for the French Socialists to make a move 
towards a peace of understanding. It did not seem possible that 
Prince Czernin’s conciliatory peace offer of December 25,’ his 
Christmas gift to the world, could be turned down by the Allies! 


1 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der SPD abgehalten in Wiirzburg, 
1917 (Berlin, 1917), pp. 216-7; also pp. 339-51. Cf. David’s speech in ibid., pp. 316-9. 
? Ibid., pp. 217-8. 

3 ‘Zeman, p. 73. 

4 See Ledebour’s speech in V.R., CCCX (Oct. 10, 1917), pp. 3838-56. 

5 An accusation made by Ludendorff (Op. cit., pp. 438, 443) and repeated more recently 
by Helmut Tiedemann, Sowjetrussland und die Revolutionierung Deutschlands, 1917-19. 
(Vol. CCXCVI of Historische Studien [Berlin, 1936], p. 118). 

® Vorwarts, Nov. 27, 28, 1917. 

7 Text in Die Friedensverhandlungen in Brest-Litovsk und der Friede mit Russland 
(Leipzig, 1918), pp. 23-5. 


8 See ed. in Vorwarts, Dec. 28, 1917. 
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But when it was and Czernin retracted it in favor of an alternate 
formidable set of demands on the 28th, the Majority Socialists were 
too smart to allow sand to be thrown into their eyes. “Not English 
intrigue, but the shocking contrast between the declarations of 
December 25 and 28 has provoked the breakdown of... negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk,” they cried. The brief wedding between Socialist 
nationalist and internationalist principles had come to grief on the 
rocks of realities. 


When General Ludendorff revealed the full scope of his alternate 
hand (he had, of course, always regretted the Reichstag Peace Reso- 
lution),2 German Socialists of every hue were forced to choose 
between revolutionary opposition (i.e., the “permanent revolution”) 
and fidelity (i.e., national socialism) to the state. The Spartacists had 
already chosen. The dicephalous USPD, lashed on by the example of 
the Spartacists, now followed them reluctantly down the road to 
subversion, although a powerful minority tormented with misgivings 
lived to rue the day. 

The Majority Socialists had thus far avoided endorsing a separate 
peace with Russia. This would only have aborted the general, demo- 
cratic peace which the SPD hoped would be the main contribution of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Only the Sozialistische Monatshefte group 
(M. Cohen, David, Cunow, Quessel, Leinert, Winnig, and Kolb), 
who viewed the Russian problem mainly from the slant of territorial 
security,* called for a separate peace with Russia.> But even though 
SPD leadership was seething at having been duped by the Hertling 
ministry, whose connections with the annexationist Fatherland 
Party, Pan-German League, and Defense Asociation were showing, 
the Majority Socialists did not break with the government.’ Rather 
the leadership expostulated and equivocated. It tried to sit out the rest 
of the war on the fence, a feat which, though amusing, fooled no one 
aware of the force of western sentiments in the party. Refusal of the 
Entente to negotiate, indifference of the Allied proletariat, food 
shortage, security reasons, suspicion that Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk 
was seeking to apply the torch of social revolution to central Europe, 


1Vorwarts, Jan. 6, 1918. 

*Ludendorff, Meine Kriegserinnerungen, 1914-1918 (Berlin, 1919), p. 365. 

‘Heidegger, p. 156. 

*Qv., Strébel, Die Kriegsschuld der Rechtssozialisten, p. 42; Friedrich Schinkel, Preus- 
sischer Sozialismus (Breslau, 1934), p. 202. 

5 Heidegger, p. 156; cf. Scheidemann, Der Zusammenbruch (Berlin, 1921), p. 155. 
® See Scheidemann’s speech of Jan. 24, 1918, before the Main Committee of the Reichstag, 
in: Schulthess’ Europaischer Geschichtskalender (Munich, 1918), Part 1, pp. 26-8. 
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were all powerful deterrents to abandoning the government.! Such 
considerations argued in favor of a “trailer” policy. The SPD followed 


in the wake of the government in that it did not oppose a separate | 


Tilsit peace with Russia. 

The fact is that obedience to legal authority still took priority in 
both SPD and USPD over any independent Russian policy. In the 
Majority Socialist sector the anti-Russian barrage recommenced. True 
the Spartacists and Independents did not join the attack, preferring 


for tactical reasons to ridicule Majority Socialist gullibility and rip | 


the government for having surrendered to the militarists.2 But the 
real proof of priority in the USPD came when that party co-operated 
with the SPD in January to draw the fangs of the great munitions 
strike, which had been staged chiefly in support of the Bolshevist 
peace formula. 

By early February the entire nation was gravitating towards what 
appeared to be the only opportunity for peace in the east: the terms 
of the OHL. As early as late February the SPD began to waver in its 
campaign against a peace of conquest,‘ for it saw that it was losing 
the sympathy of the nation. Proof of the Allies’ unwillingness to 


~ 


negotiate overrode all Socialist casuistry. Also a phrenetic revulsion | 


against Bolshevist Russia was rising in Germany. Obviously the 
question whether the SPD would stand by the Fatherland or follow 
the Bolshevist pied piper was decided, as was the question of the 
party’s stand on August 4, 1914, by the masses themselves. 


David announced the SPD’s new line toward Russia on February 20, 
1918,5 the date the party endorsed the peace treaty with the Ukraine, 
The new line was one of conditional surrender to the military. It was 
vindicated by the argument that “our first duty is to bring about 


~~ 


peace,” but it caused sharp cleavage in the SPD.° The right-majority, , 


led by David, Ebert, Quessel, M. Cohen, urged acceptance of the 


Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.? Apart from the usual arguments was the 


1 See the Report for the Under Secretary of State from Herr Nasse, Dec. 26, 1917 in 
Zeman, pp. 110-2. 

2 See F. Mehring’s Vom Militarstaat, in: Kriegsartikel (Berlin, 1917), p. 77; also G. 
Ledebour’s speech before the Main Committee on Jan. 24, in Schulthess (1918), Part I, 
p. 39; and Haase in ibid., p. 46. 

3 Cf. Flechtheim, p. 25; Richard Miiller, Der Biirgerkrieg in Deutschland, z vols. (Berlin, 
1925), I, pp. 101-18; Cf. Scheidemann’s speech in V.R., CCCXI (Feb. 26, 1918), pp. 
4162-71. 

* See editorials in Vorwirts, Feb. 19, 20, 1918. 

5 Speech in V.R., CCCXI, pp. 4007-13. 

® Scheidemann, Zusammenbruch, p. 154. 

7 Scheidemann, Memoiren, II, p. 151. 
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provocative news that Trotsky was turning negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk into a farce, demonstrating that the Bolsheviks “did not want 
to buy peace, but to foment revolution in Germany.”! A minority, 
captained by Scheidemann and Hoch, opposed acceptance.? “We 
fight in the defense of our native land, not for the destruction of 
Russia.”? The USPD termed the treaty the worst imaginable, “the 
consequences of which will have to be borne by our children’s 
children.””* 

The vote of approval of new war credits, given by the SPD Reichs- 
tag delegation on March 18,5 adumbrated how that on the treaty 
would go. 

In the Reichstag debate over Brest-Litovsk David admitted that 
the treaty was a “Dikéat,” that the civil authorities had capitulated to 
the military, and that the Entente would now know what to expect 
if the Germans won.° Still there was no more doubt that the SPD 
would wot reject. On March 22, abstention having been agreed upon 
in caucus, Scheidemann communicated to the Reichstag a party 
decision with which he strongly disagreed: 


“This policy of force in the east is contrary to the interests of 
the German Empire, which require lasting, pacific relations and 
friendship between the German and Russian peoples.... But as 
the treaty has practically ended the war in the east, we shall not 
oppose it.... We shall abstain from voting.” ” 


The USPD rejected the treaty. Haase asserted that the military had 


once again won an absolute victory: “Who sows the wind must reap 
the whirlwind!” § 


The SPD had committed a serious blunder. Rejection would have cost 
but little. The war in the east would have ended soon anyway. 
Rejection would have proved the SPD’s allegiance to the Reichstag 
Peace Resolution and could not have failed to have enhanced the 
party’s prestige value abroad. At home it would have led to a united 


1Winnig in Die Glocke, April 6, 1918. Cf. Tiedemann, p. 118; Max von Hoffmann, 
War Diaries and Other Papers (London, 1929), II, p. 211; Trotsky, My life (N.Y., 1930), 
p. 390 and his Uber Lenin (Berlin, n.d.), p. 85. 

*Scheidemann, Memoiren, II, p. 151. 

3 See Scheidemann’s speech in V.R., CCCXI (Feb. 26, 1918), pp. 4162-71. 

4 Haase’s speech in ibid. (Feb. 27, 1918), pp. 4208-16. 

§ Schulthess (1918), Part I, 127; for details see Max Quarck, Von der Friedensresolution 
bis zur Revolution (Berlin, 1919), p. 44. 

§V.R. CCCXI (March 18, 1918,) pp. 4431-41. 

"Ibid., CCCXI, p. 4356. 

*Ibid., pp. 4549-45 p- 4522-6. 
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workers’ front against the war aims of the OHL, an opposition that 
even the Vabanquespieler Ludendorff could not have ignored. It would 
thus have forestalled a new exodus of party members to the USPD and | 
averted the later schism in the German proletariat, a schism that was 
ever afterwards to make a new Burgfrieden impossible. The balance ' 
sheet is so lopsided that it must be concluded that behind the weak 
apologies of the abstentionists lurked the old unmentionable Russo- 
phobia in new guise. 

If the immediate tactic was wrong, the instinct that prompted it 
was right. For after November 1917 it was, in a larger sense, no 
longer Germany that was on the offensive against Russia, but Russian ’ 
Communism against the citadel of German-Christian-Roman civili- 
zation. Before the Red Army in 1918-’19 the German Socialists were 
no more disposed to open the gates of Troy than to the Tsarist in 1914, 


The Bolshevik Revolution, a caricature of the Marxian dream, 
mainly determined German Socialist policy during the next great 
phase of the history of the Social Democrats. It consolidated western, 
parliamentary tendencies in German socialism. The new legal approach 
to social democracy was rationalized with the Marxian dictum: “no | 
people can skip natural phases of development.”! For the party the 
future course was clear. It lay first through a liberal capitalist regime 
to a welfare state. The method adapted to this goal was not the tactic 
of insurrection but the “democratic proletarian” form of battle. 
Among the new apostles of the legal road to power none was more 
vociferous than the great theorist, Kautsky, whose revolutionary 
vulcanism was a thing of the past. He republished the following: 


~ 


“In the degree that democratic institutions are effective in a given 
country, the so-called peaceful method of the class struggle, 
which limits itself to non-military means, to parliamentarism, 
strikes, newspaper agitation, demonstrations and similar means 
of pressure, enjoys the greater prospect of success. For these 
reasons I expect that the social revolution of the proletariat will 
assume quite another form from that of the bourgeoisie, that... 
the proletarian revolution will be fought out everywhere, 
wherever democracy has taken root, with peaceful economic, 
parliamentary, and moral weapons, and not through violence.”? 


1 Kautsky, Die Diktatur des Proletariats (Vienna, 1919), p. 60. 


2 Weg zur Macht (1909), reprinted in his Demokratie oder Diktatur (Berlin, 1919), pp. | 
26-7. 
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M.S. WILKINS 


THE NON-SOCIALIST ORIGINS OF 
ENGLAND’S FIRST IMPORTANT 
SOCIALIST ORGANIZATION 


England’s first important socialist organization was the Social- 
Democratic Federation. During the eighteen-eighties this organisation 
was in the forefront of the socialist movement. It came to present an 
extreme and dogmatic socialism. But it is curious to recall that in 
otigin the organization was not socialist. Although it had a few 
socialist members, it had no socialist program. The leader of the 
S.D.F., the wealthy Cambridge University graduate, the formerly 
pro-Tory journalist, H. M. Hyndman, is always associated with the 
growth and development of this organization. Yet it has not been 
recognized that in the very early days of the S.D.F. there was no 
certainty that Hyndman would hold the reins. Our aim in this essay is 
twofold: 1. to detail the non-socialist beginnings of the S.D.F. and 
2. to indicate Hyndman’s connection with the new organization. The 
story of the formation ox the S.D.F. — at first called the Democratic 
Federation ! — has never been told in its entirety.2 We will relate what 
happened at the first meetings. We will show how Hyndman came to 
gain control and how the Member of Parliament from Newcastle, 
Joseph Cowen, who could have been the leader, was superseded. 


1 The name was changed to the Social-Democratic Federation in 1884. 

In the official history of the Social-Democratic Federation H. W. Lee writes, “What 
took place before the formal establishment of the Democratic Federation is not very 
clear.” H. W. Lee and E. Archbold, Social-Democracy in Britain (London, 1935), p. 44. 
Lee then makes mistakes in his attempt to guess what happened. The account of the 
meetings given in J. Morrison Davidson, The Annals of Toil, pt. 4 (London, [1898?]), 
Pp. 435-436 is garbled; Davidson has confounded the happenings of two separate meetings 
into one. His evidence is untrustworthy although suggestive. In practically every history 
of the English socialist movement there is scant mention of the founding meetings, often 
derived from Hyndman’s recollections, The Record of an Adventurous Life (London, 
1911). The best attempt to reconstruct what occurred before the founding conference 
is made in Henry Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party (London, 1954), pp. 16-18. 
We are indebted to Dr. Pelling’s suggestions in this book. 
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In the Spring of 1881 three preliminary meetings and thena founding 
conference were held. At these meetings the program for the Demo- 
cratic Federation was shaped. The first meeting was called by Hynd- 
man and H. A. M. Butler-Johnstone, a Tory M. P. from Canterbury, 
Workingmen and members of parliament who opposed coercion in 
Ireland were invited.2 Hyndman had discussed with Karl Marx the 
advisability of reviving the Chartist movement. Marx expressed 
sympathy, while at the same time questioning the wisdom of sucha 
course. Hyndman’s plan was to form a federation of “advanced clubs” 
around a radical program — a program similar to the Chartist program, 
He tells us of five old Chartists whom he attracted to the preliminary 
meetings.* 

The first meeting took place on March 2, 1881 at the Rose Street 
Club, a club in Soho where foreign socialists congregated. J. Lord, a 
member of the English section of the Rose Street Club,5 presided.® An 
active participant in the discussion was Edwin Dunn, also of the Rose 
Street Club. A few months later Dunn chaired a public meeting of the 
Socialist (Anarchist) International Congress held in London;’ then he 
denounced capital and government in every form.§ But from the 


_— 


J 


Democratic Federation’s formative meeting at the Rose Street Club | 


there came no attack on capital. Dunn, speaking at this meeting, said 
that “in and around London there were about 80 political organizations, 
but their political power had been of little avail from want of unity.” ® 
The aim of a new organization would be simply to unite these Radical 
groups. The meeting adopted a provisional program of manhood 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and payment of members of parlia- 
ment. A committee was appointed to see the Radical M. P. Joseph 
Cowen who had indicated he would “join and assist” such an organi- 
zation as was here projected. 1° 

Three days later - March 5 —- Cowen presided at the second formative 
meeting of the Democratic Federation. Delegates from a large number 


1 No historian of the Social-Democratic Federation has noted that there were three key 
meetings before the founding conference. 

2 Letter from H. M. Hyndman to Karl Marx, February 28, 1881, Marx Papers, Inter- 
national Institute of Social History, Amsterdam. 

3 Hyndman, op cit., p. 273. 

# James and Charles Murray, “Bill” Morgan, John Townsend, and Oliver, ibid., p. 246. 
5 The club had English, French, and German sections. 

6 The Radical, March 5, 1881, p. 3. 

? Daily Telegraph, July 19, 1881, p. 3; Pall Mall Gazette, July 19, 1881, p. 7. 

8 Pall Mall Gazette, loc. cit. 

® The Echo, March 3, 1881, p. 3. 

10 Ibid., and The Radical, March 5, 1881, p. 3. See also letter from Hyndman to Marx, 
op.cit., for Cowen’s willingness to assist. 
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of London clubs came to the Westminster Palace Hotel to attend.! 
Cowen spoke in terms similar to those of Dunn: they met to consider 
the best means of uniting the workingmen’s clubs “in a movement 
having for its object the promotion and settlement of the various 
pressing social and political questions of the day.” ? A motion was 
proposed by Butler-Johnstone favoring a central organization of 
the clubs.® 

Speaking on the motion, Cowen “strongly condemned the caucus 
system, which made the present House of Commons the most slavish 
ever known. The caucuses all acted in support of the Government, no 
matter what the principle was at stake.”4 Professor E. S. Beesly, the 
positivist, said “he would not support an organization, the aim of 
which was simply to promote Radicalism ;° but let them have a definite 
object — “Justice to Ireland’ or ‘Justice to the Transvaal’ - and he 
should support it.”® Another positivist delegate to the conference, 
Henry Crompton, thought the new organization should be on the 
pattern of a labor league.’ Lloyd Jones, an old Owenite and Christian 
Socialist, argued that labor representation was not particularly 
important “as the present representatives of labour in Parliament had 
not shadowed forth any new political program.”® 

After much discussion Butler-Johnstone’s motion to endeavor to 
form a new party was passed unanimously.® A subcommittee was 
then set up to draft a program.!° Cowen, Beesly, Hyndman, and Butler- 
Johnstone were among the members of this committee." 


1 Among the clubs represented were the Marylebone Radical Club, Land Nationalisation 
Society, London Society of Compositors, Tower Hamlets Radical Club, King’s Cross 
Radical Club, Social Democratic Club, Lambeth Democratic Association, and Battersea 
Liberal Club. See Daily News, March 7, 1881, p. 2. 

* Daily News, March 7, 1881, p. 2. 

3 Thid. 

{Tbid. This speech goes to substantiate Dr. Pelling’s thesis that the Democratic Federation 
may “be regarded as the product of a reaction against the Chamberlain caucuses.” Pelling, 
op.cit., p. 18. 

5 Daily News, loc.cit. and Anon., John Williams and the Early History of the Social 
Democratic Federation (London, 1886), p. 3. 

6 Daily News, loc.cit. 

" Tbid. 

§ The Echo, March 7, 1881, p. 2. 

* The Radical, March 12, 1881, p. 2. 

10 See letter from Butler-Johnstone, Paris, to Karl Marx, March 7, 1881, Marx Papers, 
Int. Inst. Soc. Hist., Amsterdam. 

1 The Radical, March 12, 1881, p. 2. The other members of the committee were Lord, 
Dunn, Devenish, and Garcia. In The Radical the list reads “... Butler, Johnstone...” 
We presume this is a typographical error for Butler-Johnstone. There was, however, 
a Butler, an Anarchist, who became a member of the Democratic Federation Executive 
Committee. Perhaps he is referred to on the committee list? 
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Either in the week before the third meeting or atthe third meeting we _ But 
suggest that some friction occurred among the founders. We speculate —_ enc 
that Hyndman asserted himself and revealed his aim to be the leader | for 
of the movement; that the Radicals objected, since they were dis. Th 
trustful of Hyndman owing to his newness to the movement and ’ 5 
perhaps his overbearing personality.’ In any case neither The Radical . 
nor The Echo, both Radical newspapers, reported this meeting; both * 
had reported the first two meetings.” Fe 

The third meeting, and perhaps the most important of these early | : 
meetings, was held on March 19, 1881 — once again at the West- th 
minster Palace Hotel.* Significantly this was the first meeting of the ! 
Democratic Federation at which Hyndman presided. Up to now he 3 
had been in the background. Cowen did not attend. The delegates rE 
discussed the proposed Radical program. Dr. G. B. Clark, a Radical Ju 


: : Ra 
who was to become a member of parliament in 1885, urged that adult pe 
suffrage be substituted for manhood suffrage. Finlayson of the ps 
Manchester Democratic League suggested that land nationalization be ) ( 
added to the program; there is no record of this proposal having T 
been mentioned at the earlier meetings.4 Land nationalization is th 
frequently cited as the only plank of “a socialist nature” in the entire | D 
program of the Democratic Federation.® It is of passing interest that M 
this was not Hyndman’s contribution. re 
At this meeting Professor Beesly for the first time opposed the a 
setting up of a new party on the grounds that the time was not ripe.’ 2 
1 Hyndman throughout his period of leadership was continually alienating those whom bg 
he should have attracted. William Clarke wrote of Hyndman: “Many think him a humbug ui 
and a ‘bad lot’.” Letter to Henry Demarest Lloyd, October 22, 1884, Henry Demarest 1 
Lloyd Papers, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. John Burns wrote of e’ 
“Hyndman’s egoism and jealousy.” Diary entry for October 2, 1888, Burns Papers, Add. 
Ms. 46310, British Museum. 
2 We find this hard to attribute to oversight. The Radical knew that the meeting was | a 
occurring because in its issue of March 19, p. 1, it announced the meeting. And later, t 
The Echo’s extraordinarily scant coverage of the June 8th founding conference which k 
was widely reported elsewhere would indicate a lack of Radical interest. r 
3 The only complete report that we have found of this meeting is in the Daily News, t 
March 21, 1881, p. 3. Our comments on this meeting are based on this report qualified 
by reference to other sources. . 


4 It may, however, have been mentioned at an earlier meeting and just not reported, for , 1 
the Land Nationalisation Society sent a delegate to the second meeting. 2 
5 See, for instance, M. Beer, History of British Socialism (2 vols., London, 1921), II, p. 247. : 
® Beesly’s opposition to setting up a new party, reported in the Daily News, is confirmed 3 
by J. Morrison Davidson, op. cit., p. 435, although Davidson confuses the meeting at 4 
which Beesly made this statement. It is likewise noted in John Williams and the Early ’ 
History of the S.D.F., p. 3. Beesly is often mistakenly referred to as a founder of the S.D.F. 
(See for instance Labour Annual, 1897, p. 222), wherein in actuality he only participated 
in the founding meetings. 
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But Beesly had no success in halting the plans, and a General Confer- 
ence to adopt a program for the Democratic Federation was scheduled 
for the Wednesday of Whit week. 


This founding conference was held at Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on June 8, 1881. Less than two decades later here would be the 
scene of the founding meeting of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee. Now, however, Hyndman was again in the chair. He announced 
that Cowen would have attended were it not for his obligation to be at 
the Stephenson demonstration in Newcastle.1 Among the celebrities 
there were J. L. Finigan, Irish M.P., and Sir John Bennett, business- 
man and common councillor.? Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of 
J. S. Mill, took an active part in the discussion, as did the Irish M.P., 
Justin McCarthy. Present also were a few old Chartists, a number of 
Radicals, and some Socialists. The founders’ topics ranged from a 
consideration of Irish legislative independence to an abortive debate 
on the abolition of the hereditary monarchy. 

On legislative independence for Ireland there was unanimity.% 
Tyler, a delegate from Nottingham, had but to move its inclusion into 
the platform; A. J. Winks, for a short period to be Secretary of the 
Democratic Federation, to second Tyler’s motion; and Justin 
McCarthy to speak with fervor for the cause; and the delegates were 
convinced.4 Rev. Harold Rylett, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Land League, then invited two delegates of the new 
organization to be guests of the Land League on a visit to Ireland. The 
extended invitation, the pro-Irish spirit of the discussion, and the 
unanimity are important because they anticipated the orientation of 
most of the Democratic Federation’s activities in its early years around 
events in Ireland. 

Another harbinger of what was to come lay in the delegates’ 
acceptance of nationalization of the land. An observer records that 
this plank was endorsed “with much ardour.” Yet, he writes, “no one 
knew what the phrase meant, though several eloquent speeches were 
made about it. One cautious gentleman asked for a definition from 
the chairman or anyone else, but he was promptly ruled out of order, 
and no reply vouchsafed.”® 
1 Reynolds’s Newspaper, June 12, 1881, p. 2. 

St. James’s Gazette, June 9, 1881, p. 7; The Times, June 9, 1881, p. 6; and The Echo 
June 9, 1881, p. 3. 

3 Daily News, June 9, 1881, p. 2. 

*Reynolds’s Newspaper, loc. cit. Identification of Tyler’s locality appears in Daily 
Telegraph, June 9, 1881, p. 5. 

5 Unsigned leader by J. Morrison Davidson, The New Party, in: Weekly Dispatch, June 
12, 1881, p. 9. Morrison Davidson identifies this leader as his own in his The Annals 
of Toil, pt. 4, p. 435. 
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There was considerably more controversy over the issue of adult 
versus manhood suffrage, with Hyndman apparently favoring the 
latter.1 On the other hand, Herbert Burrows, a Radical — the son of q 
Chartist, Methodist preacher — thought adult suffrage preferable,? and 
Miss Helen Taylor enthusiastically agreed.* So did the conferees who 
voted that all adults should have the right to participate in elections, 

The delegates also decided that the House of Lords was unnecessary 
and ought to be abolished. Now Peter O’Leary rose, declaring the 


— 


hereditary monarchy too should go. This republican sentiment | 


— shared by others in the room — was too much for Hyndman, who 
haughtily demurred: “rather than assent to such disloyalty he would 
rather vacate the chair.” J. Morrison Davidson, a Radical journalist, 
and Andreas Scheu, an Austrian Socialist, were so dismayed by this 
attitude that “we shook the dust from off our feet and left the hall.” 

Eventually those gathered adopted a program which urged adult 
suffrage, triennial parliaments, equal electoral districts, payment of 
members, abolition of the House of Lords, bribery at elections to be 
made a felony, nationalization of the land, and legislative independence 
for Ireland.® 


Hyndman distributed among those present his book, England for All, 
containing many of these points. Three planks, however, accepted at 


_~ 


the meeting were not in his volume: land nationalisation (Hyndman | 


had advocated extensive “land reform”); abolition of the House of 
Lords (Hyndman would have preferred to reform the upper chamber 
by sweeping away the hereditary principle); and legislative inde- 
pendence for Ireland (Hyndman had not included this, although he 
wrote with sympathy on the Irish plight).” Yet all the basic political 
reforms that Hyndman had endorsed were accepted, though some in 
modified form.® In a few ways Hyndman’s book went beyond the 
platform of the new party. It was far more concerned with social 


1 Hyndman, England for All (London, Gilbert & Rivington, June, 1881), p. 93. 

2 Reynolds’s Newspaper, loc. cit. 

3 Forty-two years later Andreas Scheu in his memoirs singled out Miss Helen Taylot’s 
speech on this subject for mention. A. Scheu, Umsturzkeime — Dritter Teil: Auf Freiem 
Boden (Vienna, 1923), pp. 46-47. 

4 So he was reported as saying by Davidson, The New Party, loc.cit. 

5 Davidson, The Annals of Toil, pt. 4, p. 435. This story without names is confirmed in 
Hyndman, Record of an Adventurous Life, p. 250. 

® See Pall Mall Gazette, June 9, 1881, p. 8 for listing of all points adopted. 

7 Hyndman, England for All, June, 1881 edition, pp. 30, 96, and 112-130. 

8 Hyndman had advocated Equal Electoral Districts, Payment of Members, and Bribery 
at elections to be made a felony. But he urged manhood rather than adult suffrage and 
triennial rather than annual parliaments. Ibid., pp. 93 and 91. 
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reform.! Hyndman also suggested that “Railways... like the control of 
mines, factories, and workshops must be placed under the State.” 
These views prepared the way for Hyndman’s future position. 

But of the socialist ideas that Hyndman had, he either lacked the 
power or the desire to urge them upon the founders of the Democratic 
Federation. We suggest that Hyndman had not yet the authority to 
direct the new organization along socialist lines, and that moreover 
he was still in large part satisfied with the Radical program adopted. 
There is no evidence to indicate that Hyndman tried to put socialist 
views into the program formulated at the founding conference. The 
ideas may have been in England for All, but they were not introduced 
into the discussion at Memorial Hall. 

Thus on June 8, 1881 the Democratic Federation was finally launched. 
Inno sense was it a socialist organization. It did not advocate collective 
ownership and control of the means of production. With the exception 
of land nationalization, all the changes it proposed were political 
rather than social. No newspaper, in reporting the advent of the new 
party, mentioned “socialism.” Neither in fact did Hyndman, who 
likened the Federation’s program to that of the Magna Charta 
Association ? — a Radical group. Similarly, the proposals of the 
Democratic Federation gained the approval of the members of the 
Magna Charta Association. 

Yet although the latter agreed with the platform of the new organ- 
ization, they did not care for Hyndman. A member of the executive 
council of the Magna Charta Association announced “they wanted an 
English as well as an Irish Parnell,” and he proposed Joseph Cowen 


> 4 


“for the vacant post of ‘leader of the English people’. 


Cowen has been described as England’s “leading Democrat” of this 
period.> He might have become chairman of the Democratic Federation 
at this point, for he was the obvious choice. In 1876 he had been sug- 
gested as a chief of a projected Radical party of the extreme left.® 
Then he had declined the responsibility, and no such party was formed. 
Now the offer was again before him. We have seen that Cowen presided 
at the second formative meeting of the Democratic Federation. It is 
not strictly true, as reported by Morrison Davidson, that Cowen then 
ceased to take active interest in the movement;’ he did chair a meeting 
lIbid., p. 110. 

*Tbid., p. 107. 

3 Pall Mall Gazette, September 8, 1881, p. 4. 

‘ Ibid. 

5 He is described in these terms in Davidson, Annals of Toil, pt. 4, p. 435. 

§ William Duncan, Life of Joseph Cowen (London, 1904), p. 91. 

™ Davidson, Annals of Toil, pt. 4, p. 435. 
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of the Federation held in June, 1882, to protest against coercion in _ editio 
Ireland.! But in general Cowen did not associate himself with the demo 
new organization. Neither of his biographers has anything to say | Septe 
about his activity in relation to the Democratic Federation.2 Cowen _ omit 
had the chance to head the new group, yet just as he had backed down 
in 1876, so in 1881 he did not take the initiative. toa ¢ 

Instead, Hyndman became the leader. In September, 1881, two new _tev0l 
editions of Hyndman’s England for All appeared, one a “cheap was ¢ 
edition... at a price which will bring it within reach of all.”3 Both, At 
were now subtitled “The Text-Book of Democracy” and their con _ took 
tents were modified to conform with the decisions reached at the | 10t? 
Democratic Federation’s founding conference.‘ “Nationalisation of — pt0-! 
the land” and “legislative independence for Ireland” were now who 
included in the new editions.* By October 2, 1881, we find Hyndman he w 
writing to Miss Helen Taylor: “For my part I have thrown in my Hall 
lot with the Federation fia/ly.”* Hyndman, undeterred by the lack of tk 
Radical support evidenced by the attitude of The Echo and The } hisé 
Radical,’ unimpeded by the criticisms of him in the Weekly Dispatch! 1 Eng 
a paper edited by the old Radical H. R. Fox Bourne, undaunted by the ge 
opposition to his personal leadership of such Radical organizations as | Mill- 
the Magna Charta Association, proceeded to devote himself fulltime —* Lee 
to managing the Democratic Federation. 


= 
a. 


Hyndman had in 1880 opposed Home Rule for Ireland; by 1881 he 
had changed his mind entirely and was on the executive of the Land 
League. In 1880 Hyndman had read Marx’s Capital and had been 
impressed. But in 1881 he was not totally won over to socialism. 
Early in that year he could speak of the socialist “fanatics” in Get- 
many.® In England for All he would incorporate two chapters on 
labor and capital that were taken directly from Marx.! Yet in the first 
1 Pelling, op.cit., p. 22. } 
? See Duncan, op. cit., and E.R. Jones, The Life and Speeches of Joseph Cowen, M.P, 
(London, 1885). 

3 The cheap edition was published by E. W. Allen in September, 1881. Gilbert & Riving- 
ton also put out a second edition in September. The pagination of the two is the same. 
* We are much indebted to Mr. F. Kool, Editorial Secretary of this Review, for pointing 
out the differences between the June edition of England for All and the September 
editions. 

5 England for All (September editions), pp, 30n and 130. 

® See letter from H.M. Hyndman, London, to Miss Helen Taylor, October 2, 1881, in 
Mill-Taylor Papers, British Library of Political and Economic Science. — Our italics. 
7 See p. 5 above. 

8 i.e. in [Davidson], “The New Party,” op. cit. 

® H. M. Hyndman, Dawn of a Revolutionary Epoch in: The Nineteenth Century, IX 
(January 1881), p. 5. 

10 Chapters II and III. ) 


~~ 
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edition of England for All, June, 1881, he would still write of ye 
demon of Socialism,” identifying socialism with anarchism. n 
September, 1881, however, the phrase “demon of Socialism Pn 
omitted from the revised editions of this book. The changes in poo 
land for All indicate Hyndman’s developing position. As 1881 a9 
toa close and 1882 began, Hyndman moved more and more oe a 
revolutionary socialist point of view. By the end of 1882, Hyndman 
was a complete and thorough-going revolutionary socialist. aie 

At the same time as Hyndman’s ideas moved in this direction, 7 
took the Democratic Federation with him, that is the organization _ 
not all its members (for the group splintered first over its vigorously 
pro-Irish stand ® and then over the socialist policy 3). It was Hyndman 
who gave the Democratic Federation his untiring support, and it ee 
he who guided it from the Radical program of the June 8th a 
Hall meeting — a program that had his almost complete sympat y : 
to the socialist program of only two years later — a program that ha 
his entire endorsement. 


1 England for All (June, 1881 edition), p. 86. 
eee from H. M. Hyndman, London, to Miss Helen Taylor, October 2, 1881, in 
Mill-Taylor Papers. 

3 Lee and Archbold, op.cit., p. 53. 
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E. 8S. BEESLY AND KARL MARX 


(continued from previous issue) 


IV 


Beesly was not only friendly with Marx, but was well acquainted with 
his circle. He knew Lafargue, he got to know Engels, and there were 
mutual acquaintances, such as Eugene Oswald.! Among workmen, 
he was not only the friend of Odger, Applegarth and Lucraft, but was 
on close terms with such working-class confidants of Marx as Jung 
and Eccarius, and to a lesser extent with Dupont.? In the sixties he 


was a familiar figure, not only in the offices of the Carpenters and , 


Joiners, the London Trades Council or the Bee-Hive, but was also at 
home in the “Golden Ball” where the most radical of London's 
workmen talked with continental revolutionaries over a clay pipe and 
a pot of beer. Here one could get the flavour of European proletarian 
politics: that other “World of Labour” in whose ideals Beesly was as 
deeply interested as he was in those of English trades unionism, 
Indeed, for many years he expressed his desire for the amalgamation of 
trade unionism — with its implicit recognition of the priority of social 
questions -, and proletarian republicanism — with its generous 
enthusiasm and its larger view. When trade unionism had faced its 
supreme crisis at the time of the Sheffield outrages, he had boldly 
defended it before public opinion; it was in the same spirit that he 
now joined Marx in the defence of workingmen’s Paris and the 
Commune: 


Although Beesly bore the main burden of providing English 
working-class readers with an interpretation of events in Paris, the 
other Positivists — either in public or in private - joined with him in 
the defence of the Commune. Equally with him they saw it as a climax 
in the history of the class struggle. They were not blind to the patriotic, 


1 Oswald, E., Reminiscences of a Busy Life, London 1911, pp. 455-460. 


2 Marginal notes by E. S. Beesly on his copy of Onslow Yorke’s Secret History of the 
L.W.M.A., in the possession of Mr. Alfred Beesly. 
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federalist and Republican sentiments and opinions which prompted 
the revolutionaries, but having pointed to these vague and sometimes 
conflicting ambitions of the insurgents, they returned to the class 
struggle as the essential relationship in terms of which all this diversity 
could be understood. “This struggle of the capital against the prov- 
inces, of the great cities against country, of the Republic against 
Monarchy, of Communal against Parliamentary government — what 
does it mean? There is one thing which inspires and causes these. 
That one thing is the struggle of the workman against the capitalist.” 1 

Beesly and his friends believed that the Socialists were in a small 
minority in Paris: a minority which was distinguished by its courage, 
energy and fanaticism. The Communards as a whole were not socialists, 
but workmen who were groping their way towards the political and 
social destination which Comte had long ago recognised as historically 
inevitable. If this half-formed, inarticulate positivism permeated the 
mass, there were a few others who were consciously participating in 
the revolution as disciples of Comte, and Beesly thought that the aims 
of the Revolution might owe something to their activities.? 

The small group of Parisian Positivists, with whom Beesly and his 
friends tried to keep in touch, numbered among its members workers 
who were active in the Communal Government. Thus, Stupuy was 
secretary to the Arms Commission of the 9th. Arrondissement, and 
another Positivist, the gifted but wayward Eugéne Sémerie, was a 
member of the same Commission.? Long before March 1871, these 
Parisian Positivists had placarded Paris to announce that “the legiti- 
macy of a government derives neither from divine right nor from 
universal suffrage, but from its full harmony with the necessities of a 
given situation. 78 They called upon Parisians to testify to their 
consciousness of being citizens of the “Metropolis of the West” by 
returning Garibaldi, Jacoby, Pi y Margall and Richard Congreve as 
members of the Assembly.® 


Indeed the attitude of the English Positivists to the Commune cannot 
be fully understood unless account is taken of a remarkable episode 
which their French co-religionists now recalled. 

In August 1848 Littré, Magnin and Laffitte presented to Auguste 
Comte and the Positivist Society a project for revolutionary govern- 


1 Harrison, F., The Revolution of the Commune, in: The Fortnightly Review, May 1871. 
* Beesly, E. S., Professor Beesly on the Paris Commune, in: The Bee-Hive, 1 Apr. 1871. 
’“Jugement,” Parisian Positivist placard, 3 Oct. 1870. (Le Chevallier, Murailles Politi- 
ques.) 

‘Parisian Positivist placard, 18 Nov. 1870. (Ibid.) 

5 Placard by E. Sémeric, 6 Feb. 1871. 
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ment. According to this project, Paris was to be responsible fo, 
appointing the central government for the whole of France. In the 
recurrent revolutionary crises that marked the course of French 
politics, Paris did effectively determine the character of the French 
government. The scientific policy of Positivism therefore started 
from an acknowledgement of this real prerogative which belonged to 
Paris and, instead of setting itself against a relationship which was 
inherent in the relations between Capital and Country, sought to 
regulate it. The rule of Paris was calculated to place power in the 
hands of the workers, who were the people best qualified to direct 
affairs during the close of the revolutionary period. The workmen 
“not having received a metaphysical education, have fewest preju- 
dices; belonging to the most numerous class, their views have the 
greatest generality; having the interests which are least implicated in 
local affairs, they display the greatest disinterestedness; finally, being 
the hardest pressed by the need for social reconstruction, they are the 
most energetically revolutionary section. On all these counts, it is just 
that political power in France should belong to Paris; and on all these 
counts also, power comes to the proletariat.” ! 

Beesly’s articles in the Bee-Hive provided a most vivid (and on the 
whole an accurate and balanced) account of the Revolution in Paris, 
They brilliantly conveyed the spirit of the French proletarian and 
republican Left; for what Frederic Harrison’s literary style owed to 
Carlyle, Beesly’s owed to Rochefort, of whom he was a lifelong 
reader.” Indeed it is as useful and necessary to consider Beesly in 
relation to the tradition to which Raspail and Rochefort contributed, 
as it is to see his place in that line of English philosophic radicals which 
stretches from Bentham to Webb. It was this which uniquely qualified 
him for the lonely task of upholding the Communards. His aim in 
these articles was to arouse the class feelings of his readers; to expose 
the distortions of the middle-class press; to state accurately the motives | 
and purposes of the Communards, and to show their rising as “the 
first act of the most momentous historical drama of modern times.” 


~ 


- 


- 


It does not seem likely that Beesly made much impression upon 
working-class opinion in England. A few responded to his impassioned 
arguments: a Republican leader in Hull, a tailor in South Wales, a' 
shoemaker or two in London, and a young man named Belfort Bax 


1 Sémerie, E., La République et le Peupele Souverain: Mémoire lu au Club Positiviste 
de Paris, 3 Apr. 1871. 

2 Beesly, E. S., Rochefort, in: The Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 Jan. 1870, and on Maxse 
in: The Positivist Review, Aug. 1899. 

3 Beesly, E. S., Professor Beesly on the Fall of Paris, in: The Bee-Hive, 27 May 1871. } 
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who was to count for something in the subsequent development of 
organized socialism in England.! The small pro-Communard section 
of the London working-class really owed nothing to Beesly or the 
Positivists, for they followed Engels in writing them off as “only 
going in for a compromise under middle-class leadership.” 

The most that can be said for Beesly’s success is that he may have 
done something to prevent workmen from being infected with the 
hysteria which prevailed in other sections of society. Under the most 
favourable conditions, it would have been a hard task to persuade the 
workmen to keep pace with the French as they ran through the whole 
kaleidoscope of government. 


It has to be appreciated that Beesly and the Positivists were in the 
position of men appealing from the inhabitants of one world to those 
of another. The chasm which separated working-class thinking in 
London and Paris can be demonstrated by means of one simple 
illustration. At the beginning of 1871 George Potter and other 
London workmen sat on a committee with Baron Rothschild. The 
object of this Committee was to raise a fund so that the Parisian 
workers might get their tools out of pawn.? Meanwhile, across the 
Channel, this philanthropic gesture was being rendered superfluous by 
the Parisians themselves who were abolishing the pawn-shops! 

If the majority of British workmen were not actively hostile to the 
Commune, then they were totally bewildered by it. The Left Wing in 
London had to acknowledge it. Engels could not find a good word to 
say for the English workers.* Most of the trade union leaders seem to 
have supposed that the Commune could have been averted either 
by more philanthropy or by a timely translation of Cassell’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Useful Knowledge. The Bookbinders’ secretary, T. J. 
Dunning, was speaking with the authoritative voice of the trade 
union oligarchy when he explained that economic categories were 
immutable, and that the Communards must therefore be mad, since 
they contemplated the abolition of rent.5 


If the writings of Beesly, Bridges and Harrison got little response 
from workmen, matters stood very differently with the middle class. 
Lord Arthur Russell declared that “everybody” in the Reform Club 


1 Bax, E. B., Reminiscences and Reflections of a Mid and Late Victorian, London 1918, 
PP. 30-31. 

* Remarks by M. J. Boon, Minutes of General Council, 31 Jan. 1871. (I.1.S.H.) 

3 The Mansion House Committee. The Bee-Hive, 8 Apr. 1871. 

{Minutes of the General Council of the I.W.M.A., 8 Aug. 1871, (L.1.S.H.) 

> Dunning, T. J., The Commune in Paris, in: The Bee-Hive, 8 Apr. 1871. 
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thought Beesly to be a complete fool. “Everybody” knew that 
Frederic Harrison was even worse, since he flattered his ignorant 


clients in the interests of his political ambitions. “Everybody” kney ‘ 


that the Positivists were publishing calculated incitements to violence 
in the pages of the Bee-Hive. However, this last opinion was one which 
Lord Russell declined to test in a court of law.1 

In a leading article entitled “Our Own Reds,” the Pall Mall Gazette 
declared that the “Comtist agitators... make known to us a spirit as 
reckless, as cool-blooded, as well-leavened with political hate, as 
unscrupulous in the machinations of turbulence as ever possessed the 


revolutionaries of any age or nation — all of which we shall see fully ' 


displayed if malign chance gives them that ascendency over working 
men which they strive so hard for.”? 

Even their “own” organs, the Fortnightly Review and the Bee-Hive 
carried articles in which Beesly and his friends were savagely attacked. 
Colonel Chesney, in the Fortnightly, imagined that “malign chance” 
had given the Positivists ascendency, and drew a fearful picture of the 
fratricidal strife which ensued when a ruling triumvirate of Harrison, 
Beesly and Odger was obliged to defend its power and its life beforea 
deadly new combination consisting of Congreve and Bridges. In the 
Bee-Hive, Potter allowed Beesly to be subjected to a series of violent 
personal attacks by a whole host of middle-class contributors.‘ It 


~~ 


was suggested that he wanted a revolution in England so that he | 


could be made President of the Republic. His writings were described 


as “pestilential heresies,” and after the fall of the Commune - for which ’ 


the Positivists were alleged to be responsible — Beesly and his co- 
religionists were invited to try “forty days of humility and silence.” 

“Everybody” lumped the Positivists together with the Comm 
unists. Even Sir Thomas Larcom, member of the Privy Council in 
Ireland, kept a file of newspaper cuttings of Positivist activities along 


with those of the International, adding a note to the effect that ' 


Positivists were similar to Communists — irresponsible and seditious 
people.® It was in vain that Beesly insisted that Positivism was distinct 
from Communism and ought not to be confounded with it. Mr. Punch 
was expressing the prevalent view when he observed, “Never-the-less, 


1 Russell, B. &. P., The Amberley Papers, 1937, Vol. II, p. 462 et seq. 

2 Our Own Reds, in: The Pall Mall Gazette, 19 Apr. 1871. 

3 Chesney, C. C., letter in The Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1871. 

4 Aytoun, J., Trade Unions versus Communism, in: The Bee-Hive, 1 July 1871. Nevill, 
C., The Commune, in: The Bee-Hive, 27 May 1871. Storr, J. S., The late Commune and 
the Comtists; Modern Revolutions; Infamous, in: The Bee-Hive, 3; 10; 17 June 1871. 


5 Sir Thomas Larcom Collection, Micro-film from National Library of Ireland, ed 


headed “Mr. Harrison.” (Kindly lent by Mr. C. Abramsky.) 
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confound them both.”! Marx and Beesly were both pilloried mercilessly, 
and if an informed and respectable English gentleman had been asked 
which of them was the worse, he would have had to reply as Dr. 
Johnson did when it was enquired whether he thought Rousseau as 
bad a man as Voltaire, “Sir, ’tis a nice matter to proportion the degree 
of iniquity between ’em.” 


Indeed, the two men were both subject to one common calumniator 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, edited — at this time — by Frederick Green- 
wood, soon to become notorious himself, for his part in the Suez Canal 
shares deal. Marx went so far as to hint that he would have challenged 
Greenwood to a duel had they been living on the continent,? while 
Beesly engaged him in a long and bitter correspondence which arose 
out of the charge that he (Beesly) had been uttering or echoing “wild 
screeches for blood and fire.” Beesly wrote to Marx enquiring about 
Greenwood and received the following choice reply: 


“My dear Sir, Enclosed the photograph for Mrs. Beesly. The 
Christian name of the illustrious Greenwood is Frederick. Ce 
n’est pas Frédéric le Grand. Vous savez que Voltaire, dans sa 
retraite suisse, avait auprés de lui un jésuite, nommé Adam, qu’il 
était accoutumé 4 representer 4 ses visiteurs en disant: ce n’est 
pas le premier des hommes! Jenny will give herself the pleasure 
to call on Mrs. Beesly on Wednesday next about 1 o’clock. Yours 
most sincerely, Karl Marx.” 4 


It would have been less than generous of Marx to have done anything 
but express his admiration for Beesly’s articles in the Bee-Hive. He did 
so, but tempered praise with caution. He was “almost sorry” to see 
Beesly’s name in that journal. He declared it was “the organ of the 
renegades, sold to Sam Morley and Co.” The Eastern Post, he implied, 
was the only honest paper, which did something like justice to the 
pronouncements of the International, and in which Beesly could write 
without making a “sacrifice” to “the good cause.”® 

Beesly certainly had no love for Potter, Morley or the Bee-Hive from 
which he had dissociated himself completely on more than one oc- 
casion, but he was not prepared to deprive himself of a useful channel 


1 The learned and logical Professor Beesly, in: Punch, 9 Dec. 1871. 

*Karl Marx to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 30 June 1871. Published in The 
Eastern Post, 8 July 1871. (See Marx’ explanation in his letter to Kugelmann, 27 July 1871.) 
3 Beesly-Greenwood correspondence: The Bee-Hive, 28 Oct. 1871 and The Eastern 
Post, 4 Nov. 1871. 

‘Marx to Beesly, 19 Oct. 1871. (Photostatic copy of letter in possession of Mr. Alfred 
Beesly.) 

5 Marx to Beesly, 12 June 1871. (Sel.Corr. Torr.) 
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of communication, and in 1871 he continued to write for it. However 
Marx’ reference to the Eastern Post had its effect. “If it has a good 


circulation among East End workman,” he wrote, “I would rather ‘ 
write in it than in the Bee-Hive.”! He told Potter this and duly wrote 
1 


a series of articles for the Eastern Post.” 

Marx went on to make a further point quite clear: he might respect 
Beesly’s intelligence and entertain fraternal feelings towards him, but 
he had no time at all for Comte. Marx observed, “as a Party man] 
have a thoroughly hostile attitude towards Comte’s philosophy, while 
as a scientific man I have a very poor opinion of it.” In short, he gave 


Beesly to understand that he was “ a good man fallen among Positi- ' 


vists”. As if to prove the sincerity of his personal respect, he went on 
to give a lot of detailed confidential information about his commuzi- 
cations with Paris, and how he had secured,? — by what amounted to 
fear of blackmail — “all the details of the secret agreement come to 
between Bismarck and Favre in Frankfort.” Beesly feared for the 
safety of his co-religionists in Paris. Apart from a report that Sémerie 
was arrested, he had heard nothing and could only hope that “possibly 
those who escaped the first fury may not now be executed.” So Marx 
in this letter, which was a reply to Beesly’s one of the same date, 
went on to state that he was prepared to consider any commissions 
which Beesly or his friends might have in Paris, and which he could 
handle for them through one of his agents. 


Beesly lost no time in replying to this letter. “I know very well that { 


you are radically opposed to us Positivists,” he wrote, “nor do! 
suppose it at all likely that you will ever alter your views. The one 
point we and you have in common is our indignation against the 
individualist theories of the propertied classes and their anti-social 
conduct. We both believe that the working class suffer terrible wrongs 
at the hands of the middle class, and that the social question is mote 
important than the political. You are quite wrong in supposing that 
my attitude differs in any respect from that of my co-religionists. 
Harrison at bottom agrees with me, though in writing he is inclined 
to be too diplomatic, in my opinion, and to spare the susceptibilities 
of the middle class. But Congreve (our director) and Bridges have 


warmly approved all that I have written. Congreve though suffering ' 


1 Beesly to Marx, 17 June 1871. (M.E.L.L.) 

2 See eight articles by Beesly in The Eastern Post between 8 July 1871 and 26 Aug. 1871. 
3 From Johannes Miquel, not Lothar Biicher [sic] as asserted by D. Torr (Sel. Cort. 
Torr, p. 314). The impression created by Marx was that fear of blackmail and not personal 
friendship explained how he got information from Bismarck’s “right-hand” man. 

4 Beesly to Marx, 12 June 1871. (M.E.L.L.) 
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from great... [word illegible] stood up at our weekly meeting before 
many strangers and declared that history would look back on the 
burning of the public buildings in Paris as a solemn symbolical protest 
against material magnificence and the worship of wealth. Our members 
in Paris, though hostile to Communism, have not intrigued against 
ot opposed the Commune, but have frankly served it and risked their 
lives for it. All the English Positivists have been ardent supporters 
of it from 18th. March. No doubt whenever it becomes a practical 
question whether private property is to be abolished, you will find us 
opposed to you firmly. But it is likely that long before then we and 
you shall have been crushed side by side by our common foe.” ! 

“This was an advance on Marx’ letter in so far as formulating the 
common ground was concerned, although it fell far short of a full or 
adequate statement of the affinities that existed. As for Beesly’s 
insistence on the identity of view between himself and his co-reli- 
gionists, here an extravagant over-emphasis on differences is met by 
an over-simplifying denial. For the rest, Marx could not fail to be 
aware from the Press of the Positivist position. They had publicly 
made it clear that they thought Communism was a one-sided and 
unworkable system and that private property was a source of “infinite 
holiness.” They repeatedly asserted that Positivism was the only 
alternative to Communism.? Far from distressing Marx this insistence 
on the differences between Positivism and Communism probably 
pleased him, and his letter to Beesly suggests that he may have been 
anxious for further reiteration. It has just been shown that the two 
systems and their advocates were being confounded by important 
sections of public opinion. It was surely a matter of the highest 
importance to Marx that his reputation as leader of the International 
and defender of the Commune should not be shared — and by being 
shared, confused and reduced — with anyone; whether it was Bakunin, 
Professor Beesly, or J. Johnson, “the Marat of Walworth Common”. 


Marx could only have thought it all too good that Beesly and his 
friends insisted on presenting themselves as a completely independent 
group. He did not want their far-fetched nostrum fathered upon him, 
and it was a decided advantage that a non-socialist group could be 
found ready, in public and in private, to affirm that the Communists 
were the real leaders of the insurrection , and entitled to be by virtue 
of their superior resolution, courage and clear-headedness. It was worth 
any amount of Positivist crotchet-mongering and innocent mis- 
fepresentation of theoretical questions, to have Beesly or Bridges 


1 Beesly to Marx, 13 June 1871. (M.E.L.1.) 
* Beesly, E.S., The Communists, in: The Bee-Hive, 29 Apr. 1871. 
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publicly and explicitly referring to the correctness of Dr. Marx’ views 
on the error of the Communards in not taking the offensive, and the 


primary responsibility of Thiers for the death of the Archbishop of | 


Paris.} 

This key point is interestingly illustrated by a passage in the Civil 
War in France. Towards the end of that famous address Marx refers 
to an “honourable French writer, completely foreign to our Associ- 
ation” who had spoken as follows: 


“The members of the Central Committee of the National Guard, 


as well as the greater part of the members of the Commune, are , 


the most active, intelligent and energetic minds of the Internation- 
al Working Men’s Association.... men who are thoroughly 
honest, sincere, intelligent, devoted, pure and fanatical in the 
good sense of the word!” 


Marx did not state the name of this “honourable French writer” whose 
glowing opinions could be so usefully set against those of the “police- 
tinged bourgeois mind,” but in fact it was Auguste Comte’s physician, 
Dr. Robinet, a leading Parisian Positivist and for some time deputy 
mayor of the 6th. arrondissement. Beesly had thought it worth while 
to get extracts from Robinet’s letters to Euglish Positivists translated, 
and he himself wrote a brief introductory note to the pamphlet. 
Because it might have imperilled their co-religionists’ safety for the 
author to have been identified, the Positivists “for once relaxed their | 
scruples against anonymity. Robinet was not a member of the 
International, but he was closely enough identified with the Commune 
to make him extremely gloomy about his prospects in the event of a 
bourgeois victory. He told Congreve that if he must die, then he would 
die fighting. He would fight as the best of the Communards fought 
— for the Republic and for Humanity. He committed his wife and 
children to the care of his British and American co-religionists.° 

It was this pamphlet from which Marx quoted, and it was these 
circumstances which explained — at least in part - why the name of the 
author was not given. However, Marx actually ran together different 
passages from the pamphlet and did not indicate that Robinet meant 


his favourable judgement to relate only to the proletarians and small t 


1 See particularly, Bridges, J. H., The Late Commune of Paris; and Dr. Bridges on the 
Commune of Paris, 22 and 8 July 1871. 

2“A French Positivist”: Political Notes on the present Situation of France and Paris, 
with an introductory note by E. S. Beesly. — The identity of the author is established by 
comparing the letters in the pamphlet with the obituary note on Robinet by J. H. Bridges 
in The Positivist Review, Dec. 1899. 

3 Congreve to Henry Edger, 22 June 1871. (MA.C.) 
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engineers in the I.W.M.A., and not to the literary men and journalists 
who joined them later.1 


Beesly apparently did not think it worth while to quibble about this 
point. He was immensely impressed by Marx’ work, and told him that 
he looked on it “as a most valuable history of the last twelve months. 
The facts are admirably grouped, and stated in forcible and elegant 
language.” He allowed himself only two criticisms, both of which 
have since become very familiar. 

The first was that “as far as English workmen are concerned, it 
would have been an advantage if some expressions and allusions had 
been somewhat less foreign in style. But on the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly much to be desired that our workmen should be familiar- 
ised with continental terminology and ideas.” 

The second was that it was “indistinct and unsatisfactory” for Marx 
to state that “the workmen have no ideals to realise, but to set free the 
elements of the new society with which old collapsing bourgeois 
society itself is pregnant.” “I think,” said Beesly, 


“it is not superfluous, but on the contrary, imperative upon you 
to state clearly not only what immediate economic measures you 
proposed to take, but also what ulterior course you wish to 
follow. As a matter of policy you can lose nothing by it with 
public opinion, since you are already credited with the most 
extreme revolutionary designs with respect to property. Your 
projects, even the mildest of them, are, of course, certain to be 
criticised by the middle class from the point of view of absolute 
rights and justice to individuals. I suppose you know enough of 
Positivism to be aware that no such metaphysical objections will 
come from us. Let it once be shown that any measure is for the 
good of society as a whole, and we call upon individuals to be 
silent. We are also quite ready to distinguish between the normal 
condition which concerns the thinker, and the temporary or 
revolutionary expedients which must be left to the judgment 
of the practical leaders.” ? 


Plainly Beesly did not recognise that part of the secret of Marx’ 
greatness as a philosopher of history and prophet was that he knew 
when to hold his tongue, whereas Comte was not only unsatisfactorily 
vague, but also incautiously precise. The French philosopher may 
have founded his philosophy upon experience, but within his system 


1Compare Marx, The Civil War in France, penultimate paragraph, with “Political 
Notes...,” Letters 1 and 3. 
* Beesly to Marx, 17 June 1871. (M.E.L.1.) 
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future experience is rigorously circumscribed by the pedantic detail 
with which the new society and religion are described. He thus laid 
himself open to the mockery of one of Marx’ wittier later-day disciples 
who remarked that Comte seems to “composer le plan de la science 
future comme le programme annuel des cours pour une promotion 
de I’X.”? Still, despite these criticisms, Beesly was anxious that the 
“Civil War in France” should have a large circulation among English 
workmen, and he discussed in some detail how this result might best 
be secured. 


A letter which Beesly addressed to Marx a few days later throws an 
interesting sidelight on another aspect of their relationship. It suggest- 
ed that the strengthening of the parliamentary position of Thiers was 
to be welcomed, since the bourgeois Republic would permit something 
like freedom of the press and meeting, and because “Parliamentary 
Government in France inevitably leads to revolution sooner or later.” 
Beesly attached to this letter a note sent to him by the Private Secretary 
to Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary in the Gladstone Government. This 
note enquired if it would be possible to obtain “from public sources” 
any information about the International and a list of the documents it 
had published.? Presumably it should be interpreted in the context of 
Jules Favre’s circular to the Great Powers calling for action against the 
International. 

The fact was that Beesly had a number of channels of communication 
not only with the “Left-Wing” of the Liberal party (Mundella, Hughes, 
Joseph Cowen, Stansfeld, John Morley and others) but with people in 
the higher branches of the Civil Service, particularly the Home 
Office: a fact which, as has been shown, did not prevent him from 
being “booked” in the files along with other “subversive” persons. 
Probably most of his “inside” information came through Godfrey 
(subsequently Sir Godfrey) Lushington, son of a distinguished 
Admiralty Court judge and first legal adviser to the Home Office. 
Lushington and his twin brother Vernon were both foundation 
members of the London Positivist Society. There is evidence that 
Lushington passed semi-confidential information to Beesly,? and he 


1 Prenant, Lucy, Karl Marx et Auguste Comte, in: A la Lumiére du Marxisme, Tome Il 
(Paris 1957), p- 73- 

? Rutson, A., to Beesly, and Beesly to Marx, 5 July 1871. (M.E.L.L) 

3 Beesly confronted Alexander Macdonald with information relating to negotiations in 
the Home Office concerning the Mines Regulation Bill of 1872. See his charges in The 
Bee-Hive, 24 Aug. 1872. The Home Secretary was disgusted with Macdonald and 
probably welcomed these disclosures. Bruce, H. A., Letters of Lord Aberdare, Vol. I 
(printed for private circulation). 
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certainly played a large, if somewhat imponderable part in the final 
triumph of the trade unionists’ labour laws agitation. 

Another letter of Beesly to Marx written about the same time illus- 
trates the range of the Professor’s acquaintance with the political 
opinion of the time. 


“J return your Shilth’s [?Smith’s?] letter. He is evidently a 
highly intelligent and well-informed man. I wish I could think 
that there were many such in his class. Until there are, I am afraid 
we shall move very slowly towards a better social state.1 I think 
a political revolution may happen at any moment. Lord Salisbury? 
who is a very able man, very clearsighted and with a determi- 
nation not to delude himself but to see things as they really are, 
told a friend of mine that he did not expect the House of Lords to 
last ten years and therefore it was not worth while to make any 
attempt to strengthen and reform it, as for instance by life 
peerages. He is something like Bismarck. He loathes the idea of 
democratic and social change. He thinks England will not be 
worth living in when that comes. But he is fully convinced that it 
must come. Only he thinks it may be postponed, and he is 
determined to fight tooth and nail for every inch of the ground. 
He labours to reconcile and bind together all the propertied 
classes, mercantile as well as territorial, in resistance to the 
needy.” 


Beesly then went on to draw Marx’ attention to the evidence given by 
James Geddes before the Indian Finance Commission. Geddes was 
one of a number of highly distinguished young Positivists who were 
in the Indian service, and it is worth noting that it was none other than 
James Geddes who first shook H. M. Hyndman’s faith in the beneficent 
consequences of British rule in India and set him off on the track that 
led to socialism and meetings with Marx.’ 

Beesly told Marx that he would find Geddes’ evidence “very 
remarkable. The signal for the grand crash will come from India. We 


1 One conjectures that the letter referred to was by Tom Smith, a Nottingham workman 
and member of the International. He wrote a series of letters on the Commune in the 
Nottingham Daily Express which were subsequently published in a widely discussed 
pamphlet entitled “The Law of the Revolution” upon which J. S. Mill and others passed 
judgment. This is probably the only work by an Englishman which will stand comparison 
as a defence of the Commune with the articles by the Positivists. 

2 Robert, third Marquis of Salisbury, 1830-1903, four times Prime Minister of Conser- 
vative Governments. The opinions attributed to him by Beesly are in character. (Life: 
by his daughter, Lady Cecil). 

3 Gould, F. J., H. M. Hyndman: Prophet of Socialism, London 1928, p. 51. (Gould was 
both a Positivist and a Socialist.) 
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are slumbering upon a volcano there. If we do not hasten to withdraw 
while we can, we shall soon be overtaken by appalling disasters, and 
it is very certain that our constitution will not stand any extra strain, 
The first great war in Europe or Asia will bring on revolution.... We 
shall be staying here (Lady Crompton’s house at Chorley) some three 
weeks longer. The country is very delicious now. I expect to be in 
town the last week in August and then go to the seaside for September, 
I shall try to see you if possible when I am in town.” 4 


It was indeed one of the curiosities of the Positivists’ position that, 
like their illustrious predecessors, the Utilitarians and their equally 
illustrious successors, the Fabians, they managed to preserve contact 
with both the “Establishment” and those in conflict with it. Thus, 
Henry Crompton explained that his action in the labour laws agitation 
was not too dangerous to him personally because he held a judicial 
appointment and because of what he termed “the fact of my strong 
position with the trades unionists and the important fact of my being 


permanently [sic] known to so many members of the House of — 


Commons on both sides.” He explained that a man “who is perma- 
nently known to the House, or to a large number of members may go 
a long way — and do things with impunity for which another unknown 
man would be sacrificed”. For the sake of completeness it should be 


explained that Crompton, writing in 1878, added this rider: “But the | 


truth is that I have been very useful to the Conservative Government 


both in the Labour Law question, and the magistracy reform, and the | 


codification question, — the latter two of which are pending Govern- 
ment measures — in which the support and assent of the Trades 
Unionists is wanted and which they are not likely to get except 
through influence like mine.” ? Beesly, however, could hardly have 
been said to have been “very useful” to the Liberal government of 
1868-1874. 


When the Communard refugees began to arrive in England, both | 


Marx and Beesly did what they could to promote their security and 
reduce their sufferings. As early as roth. June Beesly was pointing out 
to Marx that “the Times, Pall Mall and Saturday Review are evidently 
of opinion that our law courts will decide that no Communist refugees 
can be surrendered for any acts whatever done during the Civil War. 
I hear some of them have arrived.” 3 

If this was the construction originally put upon the law relating to 


1 Beesly to Marx, 27 July 1871. (M.E.L.1.) 


2 Crompton, H., to J. Geddes, 14 May 1878. (P.A.B.M.) 
3 Beesly to Marx, 10 June 1871. (M.E.L.I.) 
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extradition by the middle-class press, it ought not to be taken to mean 
that they were not ready — some sections of them — to hurry the 
Communards back to the “shambles of Thiers.”* Particularly, after 
the execution of the Archbishop, a section of the press became 
ghoulish, and recommended the use of defeated Communards as 
subjects for vivisection, carefully stipulating that no anaesthetics 
should be used. Manning, who subsequently earned renown as a 
friend of the dockers, wanted them treated “like pirates.” 

Marx, Beesly, and their friends did what they could to arouse 
opinion against any and every proposal for the extradition of Com- 
munards. The danger was real. At one point Lord Granville, the 
British Foreign Minister, was ready to announce to the world that 
Britain would pass new laws which would prevent the right of 
asylum being “abused.” He was restrained, not by Beesly or Marx, 
but by the wisdom of the British Ambassador to Paris who reminded 
him that “the existence, in the hands of the Government of a power to 
expel foreigners might expose us to frequent and very inconvenient 
demands from neighbouring countries for the exercise of that power.” 
In the end Lord Lyons’ counsel prevailed over that of other powerful 
voices, such as those of the law Officers of the Crown, who did not 
conceal their alarm at what they termed the influx of “dangerous, 
pauper Frenchmen.”4 


Neither Beesly nor Marx appear to have discovered the real object of 
the policy which came to be evolved conjointly in the Home and 
Foreign Offices. The object of this policy was not to extradite refugees 
who had reached Britain, but to prevent any more from arriving, and 
to do this without formally denying traditional rights of asylum. The 
number of Communards who reached Britain was likely to be limited 
by the difficulty most of them would experience in raising the money 
for the journey. But the French authorities, wishing to force Britain to 
adopt policies more in line with France’s continental neighbours 
- subsidised those who were sentenced to excile and expressed a wish 
to go to Britain. The British Ambassador repeatedly protested against 
this action of the French Government.® But M. de Rémusat cleverly 
countered these protests by enquiring as to the grounds of Britain’s 


1 Beesly, E. S., Professor Beesly on the Paris Massacres, in: The Bee-Hive, 3 June 1871. 
* Congreve to Lobb (undated). (Congreve Colleetion, Wadham.) 

’ Lord Lyons to the Earl Granville, 17 May 1872. (Home Office Papers. Public Records 
Office. (H.O. 45. 11335/14 & 15.) 

{The Law Officers of the Crown to the Home Secretary, 31 May 1872 (Home Office 
Papers. H.O. 45. 11335/22.) 

§Lord Lyons Despatch (No 653) to Earl Granville, 24 May 1872. (Home Office Papers. 
H.O. 45. 11335/19.) — Records protests. 
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complaint against France. Surely the British Government would no Hi 
have the temerity to question how France chose to deal with prisoners th 
held within her own territories? Since His Excellency, the British M 
Ambassador, could not have intended to interfere in France’s internal 
affairs, what precisely was it that he required of the French Govern. 
ment? Should communard exiles be “previously informed of the | 
opposition made to their choice of Great Britain as their place of 
residence. We could not certainly cavil at the Queen’s Government if, 

in future, they wish to exclude from British territory foreigners whose 
presence in England might appear injurious; but if such is really the 

rule which the Cabinet of London means to apply to individuals 
expelled from France for having taken part in the last insurrection a _ 
Paris, I should be glad to receive from your Excellency a positive 
announcement to that effect.” } 

The British Government had to take great care in dealing with this 
cunning manouvre. If it publically protested, it might be reminded 
that Britain had herself paid the expenses of Fenians to the United 
States.” It therefore confined itself to studiously vague objections to 
the French Government’s actions which it described as “a serious 
breach of international commity.”* The French replied that they had 
decided to keep the exiles in prison until such time as the British 
Government chose to clarify its position.’ This, the British Govern- 
ment could not or would not do. The whole tragicomic episode ended 
on a bizarre note; a memorandum was despatched to Versailles on 
British experience of the expense and dangers of transportation asa | 
method of dealing with criminals and undesirables!® One can only , 
conjecture as to how Marx and Beesly would have lashed the “infa- 
mous, hypocritical Whigs” had they learnt of this. 


| 


In addition to staging a vigorous defence of the right of asylum 
Marx and Beesly tried to find work for the refugees. So did Frederic 


1 Official translation of letter by the French Foreign Minister to the English Ambassador, 
18 March 1872. (Home Office Papers. H.O. 45. 11335/4.) } 
2 Memo of 24 Apr. 1872 by the Home Secretary to the Solicitor of the Treasury asking 
him to obtain an opinion from the Law Officers of the Crown as to whether the banish- 
ment of Fenian Prisoners “and the payment of their passage to the several places to 
which they elected to go, could be used by the French Government as a justification of 
their proceedings....” (Home Office Papers. H.O. 45. 11335/10.) 

3 Lord Lyons to the French Foreign Minister, 12 Apr. 1872. (Home Office Papers. 
H.O. 45. 11335/17.) 

* Lord Lyons reports to Earl Granville, 27 May 1872. (Home Office Papers. H.O. 45. 
11335/20.) 

5 Memorandum for the French Government on British experience of Transportation 
drawn up by Major Du Cane, Surveyor General of Prisons. (Home Office Papers. H.O. 
45. 11335/31.) This was acknowledged with thanks by Rémusat in a letter to Lyons. 
(Home Office Papers. H.O. 45. 11335/31 & 32.) ' 
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ould not Harrison, who wrote long letters to Mundella and Cowen, imploring 
Stisoners them to find some livelihood for the penniless Frenchmen.! He told 
e British | Mundella that: 


Gall “The refugees are dying here. There are about 100 of them that I 
i on know of simply starving - without clothes or shoes — ...the 
1 various charitable societies will have none of them.... One of 
ae a them can speak eight European languages, knows Sanscrit and 
; can teach mathematics and engineering, and he is literally 
a starving! He has twice refused money. Another to whom I sent 
livid a cheque has not cashed it.... Their own compatriots here are as 
scelaeaal savage as those from whom they escaped. 


positive Almost every letter by Beesly to Marx at the end of 1871 and the 
beginning of 1872 dealt with this problem: 

vith this : ceili aid , 

~minded “My dear Sir, I hear General La Cecilia is in great distress. Can 

- United you give me his address? I might perhaps get him some work. If 

he calls here on Friday at 1} I shall be glad to see him.” ? 


tions to 

serio | «My dear Sir, I to hear that General Wroblewski ® 

hey had “My dear Sir, I am sorry sds at General Wroblewski 

British is ill. I am a subscriber to University College Hospital and I 

—— will give a ticket of recommendation....” 4 

sovern- 

e ended | “T will enquire whether any extra diet or stimulants are needed for 

illes on the General and will take care that he has them as soon as I 

ion asa | return to town. In the meantime may I ask you to pay for him any 

an only , expenses immediately necessary (such as arrear of rent, taking 

e “infa- things out of pawn, conveyance to Hospital) within the limit of 

£3 and I will reimburse you....” ® 

asylum “My dear Sir, I received this morning a letter from an eminent 

*redetic Professor at University College Hospital whose kind attention to 

bassador, General Wroblewski I had bespoken in which he informs me 
that he has seen nothing of him. 

ty asking I cannot suggest to myself any explanation of your silence of 

¢ banish- ae : tes : 

ohana more than a fortnight with respect to the General. I counted 

cation a confidently on a reply to my last note.” ® 


- Papers, 1 Harrison, F., to Mundella, 29 Dec. 1871. (Mundella Collection, Sheffield University 
Library.) 
H.O, 45. *Beesly to Marx, 12 Dec. 1871. (M.E.L.I.) — La Cecilia shared military command with 
Dombrowski and Wroblewski. 
portation 3 Wroblewski W.: 1836-1908. Talented strategist and Communard Commander in Chief. 
rs. H.O. ‘Beesly to Marx, 22 Dec. 1871. (Ibid.) 
> Lyons. 5 Beesly to Marx, 22 Dec. 1871 (a further letter). (M.E.L.I.) 
| *Beesly to Marx, 6 Jan. 1872. (Ibid.) 
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“My dear Sir, If M. Durand [? - name not fully legible] could | 


scrape together the rest of the fund necessary to take him to 
Switzerland, I would subsribe £ 2 towards it. I can do no more, 
Nor can I donate as much as that to the case of one individual 
except for the well-assured purpose of sending him away and 
lessening pro tem[?] the mass of [... ?] poverty here. 

I have found 54 pupils for French exiles. But I have no more 
openings left.... Did you see the attack on Harrison and me for 
what we have done to save these poor fellows from starving in 
the Observer yesterday? It is no doubt from the pen of the editor, 
Edward Dicey.” 1 


It was with these melancholy matters that the period of close collabo- 


ration between Beesly and Marx came to an end. Both men had made 
themselves thoroughly unpopular with the ruling oligarchy in the 
British labour movement. Just as Marx had thrown all discretion to 
the wind and publicly declared that it was an honour not to bea 
recognised English Labour leader, so Beesly had gone a long way 
towards making himself persona non grata with the top people in the 
Trade Union movement. While the Civil War had been raging in 
France, the Liberal Government’s long-awaited Trade Union Bill 
had come before Parliament. Beesly had not hesitated to relate the 
two events in a manner which the new Parliamentary Committee of 
the T.U.C. found highly embarrassing. While they were supplicating 
before a middle-class Parliament, their acknowledged counsellors 
were applauding the Communards for finishing with Parliaments 
which were nothing but the chosen instruments of bourgeois rule. 
When the Lords’ amendments to the Trade Union Bill became law 
— thus necessitating a further four years of agitation — Beesly told the 
unionists that this was what became of their narrow, petty preoccu- 
pations, of their profane indifference to the fate of the Paris Commune. 
The defeat of the Communards had, he alleged, convinced the middle 
and upper classes that, whether tested at the barricades or the polling 
booths, the power of the workers was a delusion.? 

If this explanation of the unionists’ defeat seemed inadequate 
Beesly was at hand to supplement it with another one which was even 
more unwelcome to union leaders. Workmen, he stated bluntly, had 
been sold at the election of 1868. Certain secretaries and officials of the 
Unions had got money or “money’s worth” by serving wealthy 


1 Beesly to Marx, 5 Febr. 1872. (Ibid.) - Edward Dicey had been a contributor to the 
Fortnightly Review, foreign correspondent for the Telegraph and, for three months 
editor of the Daily News before moving to the Observer. 


2 Beesly, E. S., The Division on the Trades Union Bill, in: The Bee-Hive, 29 July 1871. | 
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politicians instead of looking after the interests of their members. 

It seemed to Beesly at this time that the whole “labour aristocracy” 
was subject to a growing degeneracy. “Many intelligent workmen”, 
he observed, 


“fall away, regretting the selfish paths they might have followed; 
others convert politics into a trade and pursue with mean calcu- 
lation the course they originally entered on with high purpose. 
Others mistake their own ambition for public spirit, and persuade 
themselves that they are jealous for a good cause, when they are 
feeding some grudge or scheming against some personal rival. 
A few only remain pure, earnest and simple-minded: and even 
of them too many become crotchety and fanatical, animated not 
by the large and beautiful enthusiasm of their youth, but by a 
gloomy pride in the solitary possession of some fragment of 
truth unappreciated by the rest of men.” ? 


Beesly’s charge of corruption aroused the indignation of honest men, 
such as Daniel Guile,? as well as that of the culprit at whom it was 
aimed. George Howell, now secretary of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the T.U.C., was foolish enough to take the bait and publicly 
denounce the Professor for his “dastardly” and “unmanly” attack. 


From this point forward it was Henry Crompton who became the 
ptincipal Positivist adviser to the Trade Unions. He had a gentler 
nature than Beesly, he did not go round like Harrison and Beesly 
telling Howell and his compatriots that they were bought men;' he did 
not talk about the “Party of Blood” existing in England in great force ® 
and - above all — he did not pubiicly raise his voice in defence of the 
Parisian “roughs,” the “poltroons of Belleville.” 


V 


During the last ten or twelve years of Marx’ life Beesly and he con- 
tinued to be on friendly terms, but they ceased to work closely 
together. There were occasional supper-parties at which Marx — 
sometimes accompanied by his wife, by Engels or by a friend from 
the continent — dined with the Beesly’s at University College Hall in 


1 Thid. 

* Beesly, E. S., A Rallying Point, in: The Eastern Post, 29 July 1871. 

¥Guile, D., Professor Beesly and Trade Society Secretaries, in: The Bee-Hive, 5 Aug. 
1871, 

‘ Howell, G., Professor Beesly and the Pall Mall Gazette, in: The Bee-Hive, 4 Nov. 1871. 
Marx to Engels, 11 Dec. 1876. (Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe.) 

*Beesly, E. S., Comparative Atrocity, in: The Bee-Hive, 10 June 1871. 
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Gordon Square. Sometimes John Morley, Captain Maxse or some _ 


other lion of English Radicalism would be present.! 

Marx sent the Professor the /ivraisons of the French translation of 
Capital. These came in parts and, as they arrived, Beesly acknowledged 
them with warm thanks, explaining that: “I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of studying it with all the attention it deserves,”? or, 


promise myself great interest and pleasure in reading your work as 
soon as I have finished what I am now busy about — the translation of , 


Vol. III of Comte’s Pol. Positive.” One conjectures that these delays 
and interruptions proved interminable, for, while Beesly would have 
enjoyed such chapters as the one on “The Working Day,” he would 
have found the Theory of Value a fatiguing subject, that recalled 
Comte’s peremptory dismissal of all “tedious” discussions of the 
origin of wealth. When she was a young girl Beatrice Webb wrotea 
critique of Capital, which was sent to Beesly. When he failed to see 
the point she was trying to make she concluded that he did not think 


much of it or rather, like it.4 It seems more probable that with Beesly, , 
as with others, an acquaintance with Marx did not extend as far as 


Capital. Not that the Positivists did not number some quite formidable 


economists among them. The Irish Positivist, J. K. Ingram, was an | 
important figure in the history of economic thought, while Frederic | 


Harrison’s attacks on the “plutonomists” are not to be despised. They 
contain many anticipations of Thornton and Cliffe Leslie. 


There were at least two matters of some small importance upon which 


— 


Marx, in the last years of his life, sought Beesly’s help. In 1878 Marx , 


once again consulted the Professor about placing an article in an 
English periodical. George Howell had just written an account of the 
International in the Nineteenth Century which contained, amongst 
other things, the strange assertion that Marx wanted to raise the 
“Religious Question” at the Geneva Conference. Marx prepared a 


a 


~_ 


reply, which Beesly imagined “Mr. Knowles will be very glad to have.” | 


(Knowles was the editor of the Nineteenth Century.) “If he refuses it, 


I think Morley would probably receive it. I don’t think either one or | 


the other would make any difficulty, only you have laid on the lacka 
little more fiercely than is usual in our periodicals. I will write today 
to Morley.” 5 


1 Beesly to Marx, 17 July 1871, 5 Nov. 1873, 10 Apr. 1874. (M.E.L.L.) See also two notes 
by Beesly to Marx in the I.LS.H. 

2 Beesly to Marx, 7 Oct. 1872. (M.E.L.I.) 

3 Beesly to Marx, 18 Dec. 1875. (Ibid.) 

4 Webb, B., My Apprenticeship (Re-Issue), London 1929, p. 294. 

5 Beesly to Marx, 8 July 1878. (M.E.L.L.) 
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Neither Knowles nor Morley would touch Marx’ article, which he 
was obliged to publish in a relatively obscure journal, the Secular 
Chronicle. It is interesting to note that Howell, whom Marx charac- 
terised as a “pseudomorph,” wrote in his draft autobiography that 
he never thought of the I.W.M.A. as a revolutionary body, but 
considered that its aims could best be expressed in the Positivist 
maxim, “Order and Progress.” Shortly after he wrote his article on the 
International, Howell was discussing with Henry Crompton the 
question of his becoming a formal adherent of the “Congrevian” 
(non-Beesly) group of Positivists.! There had been a split in 1877-8.? 

The second matter upon which Marx consulted Beesly was the trial 
of Johann Most, who had fled to England after the passage of the anti- 
socialist laws, and who was in 1881 charged with incitement to murder, 
as a result of words written by him in Freiheit acclaiming the assassi- 
nation of Alexander II of Russia. (Freiheit was published in London.) 

According to Engels, anyone who asserted that Marx gave any sort 
of assistance to Most, or had anything to do with him after he became 
an anarchist, had either been deceived or was a deliberate liar.’ 
However, a letter by Beesly to Marx written in April 1881 makes it 
clear that this requires some qualification, since Marx was interesting 
himself in Most’s defence: 


“It has been suggested to me that Mr. John Macdonell of 4 
Pump Court, Temple, is a barrister well qualified to be retained 
for the defence of Herr Most, on the ground that he has a 
thorough acquaintance with the German socialist movement. 
Whether that constitutes a qualification I do not know. I know 
him slightly. He is an able man, a good writer, and expresses 
himself clearly in conversation. Whether he has the requisite 
qualifications for influencing an Old Bailey jury I have not the 
least idea. But as the suggestion has been made to me, I pass it 
on to you, in order that you may make enquiries about Mr. 
Macdonell if you think it worth while. Of course the case will 
depend largely on skilled advocacy. Yours sincerely, E. S. Beesly.”4 


This letter has been given in full so that the reader may judge for 
himself whether it was unsolicited. 


On Ireland, and on questions of foreign policy, there was the same 


1H. Crompton to G. Howell, 2 and 30 Dec. 1879. (B.L.) 

* This split was a most interesting and extraordinary affair which throws a great deal of 
light on the character of the English Positivists. There is no adequate public account of 
it, nor room to give one here. 

Engels to Van Patten, 18 Apr. 1883. (Sel. Corr. Tort.) 

‘Beesly to Marx, 14 Apr. 1881. (M.E.L.L.) 
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general accord between Marx and Beesly as there had been in th for I 
earlier period, but the considerations which took them to the sam trade 
or to similar conclusions were often very different. Thus, they wer inade 
at one in opposing the Gladstonian peace policy in the Balkans iy _perfe 
1877-78, and Marx and his friends spoke in much the same wy! Bee 
about the labour leaders turning themselves into a tail of the Liber! blow 
party on this and others matters, as did Beesly and his friends. Butj chur 
Marx’ policy proceeded from his obsession with the reactionary tok this’ 
of Russia, the governing idea with Beesly was the restoration ¢ settle 
French security and influence in Europe. Like Marx, Beesly regards _ poni 
Gladstone’s pacifism, his denunciation of the Bulgarian horrors,s} wow 
a mixture of theological prejudice and party calculation. In Positiviy help 
eyes Gladstone was likely to encourage the Russians to embrol 
themselves in the Balkans, with the result that Bismarck would bel, All t 
a free hand to turn against France once more.! But it was in vainth: No. 
Beesly appealed to workmen not to let “the leaders of the so-callel Irish 
Liberal Party trade upon this cry of horror and use it as a means¢, atter 
wriggling back to office.”® They paid little attention to his explanation — gene 
that “the definitive establishment of the Republic in France will som ary : 
tell on the balance of parties here. More than that, it will be the signl, ont 
for the rise of a new party with a new name, which will before low in I1 
supersede the worn-out denominations of English Liberalism.” $ Eng 
It was, however, not the Eastern but the Irish question which provei| that 
to be an important forcing-house of new political formations in _ ists 
England. From 1868, when they attempted to form an Irish Frien¢! mais 
ship Society in London,‘ until their final break with the Lib-La cont 
leaders over Gladstone’s coercion measures, the Positivists devoted whi 
scarcely less attention to this vital matter than Marx himself. Again,’ It 
their conclusions were much like his, but partly supported by differen. Con 
considerations. con! 
Beesly supported Irish Independence and such measures of “morl! to i 
coercion” as “boycotting”, because all this was good Positivism, ani, It n 
the need for smaller political units had been stressed by his “Master” sam 
He was not, however, such a sectarian as to put his case in thee’ ofte 
terms to his working-class audience. On the contrary, he tried selv 
show that, whether regarded as a moral obligation or as a matter of pen 
self-interest, English trade unionists ought to support independence) con 
1 Beesly, E. S., Lord Beaconsfield at the Bar, in: The Bee-Hive, 18 Sept. 1870, and In, Be 


pending Dangers, in: The Industrial Review, 28 Apr. 1877. and 
2 Beesly, E. S., Lord Beaconsfield at the Bar, in: The Bee-Hive, 18 Sept. 1876. 1882 
3 Beesly, E. S., George Odger and French Workmen, in: The Weekly Dispatch, 22 bi Ibi 
1877. 3M 


4R. Congreve to H. Edger, 27 Febr. 1868. (Congreve Collection, Wadham Colleg,| {Be 
Oxford.) 5Cr 
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for Ireland and the actions of the Land League, which was only a 
trade union under another form. (Between a refusal to work for 
inadequate wages and a refusal to pay any but fair rents, he saw a 
perfect equivalence.) 

Beesly appealed to English workmen to support the Irish because a 
blow struck against landlordism in Ireland and the established 
church in Ireland, could not fail to check the power of this class and 
this institution at home. Further, so long as the Irish Question was not 
settled, governments would always have a handy pretext for post- 
poning measures to deal with distress in England. Finally, Irishmen 
would continue to come to England in search of employment and so 
help to depress the level of wages.! 


All these points were made at one time or another by Marx himself. 
No doubt he objected to Beesly’s recommending in 1881 that the 
Irish garrison ought to be strengthened so as to discourage futile 
attempts at insurrection,” but this, seen in the context of Beesly’s 
general approach, ought to have been regarded as a matter of second- 
ary importance. The fundamental difference between Marx and Beesly 
on the Irish question was that the former saw the end of British rule 
in Ireland as the essential condition for the progress of socialism in 
England,’ whereas Beesly maintained, as an opponent of socialism, 
that it was the preservation of this rule which was making us “social- 
ists against the grain.” (Beesly argued that it was only possible to 
maintain British dominance in Ireland by permitting the state to 
control and regulate economic relations, thus establishing a precedent 
which could be followed in England.) 4 

It was principally on the Irish question that Beesly, Crompton and 
Congreve wrote in the Labour Standard. Engels was among the 
contributors to that journal, and it was in its pages that he attempted 
to indicate the basis for an independent workers’ party in England. 
It must not be overlooked that the Positivists were writing to the 
same general effect on this matter as well: “The difficulty is, as I have 
often said, in the way in which the workingmen have allowed them- 
selves to be the supporters of a political party, instead of being inde- 
pendent and their own party — the Labour Party.” > It was such 
considerations as these which led Beesly to participate with H. M. 
1Beesly, E. S., Our Foreign and Irish Policy, in: The Fortnightly Review, Febr. 1881: 
and a series of articles in The Labour Standard, particularly from 8 Oct. 1881 to 20 May 
1882, 
Ibid. 
Marx to Engels, 10 Dec. 1869. (Sel. Corr. Torr.) 
‘Beesly, E. S., Socialist against the Grain, or the Price of Holding Ireland, London 1887. 
‘Crompton, H., Despotism in Ireland, in: The Labour Standard, 22 Oct. 1881. 
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Hyndman and others in the preparatory stages of the formation of the 


} 
ROYDEN HARRISON 


Democratic Federation of 1881. It was not for nothing that, on the | 


occasion of Beesly’s death, Hyndman referred to him as “our old 
friend and teacher’.! 


VI 


What was the basis of the collaboration between Beesly and Marx? 
How is one to account for their mutual regard? Can their friendship 
be explained simply in terms of temperamental affinities and a chance 
coincidence, or near coincidence, of view upon a number of limited 
questions ? 

It would be unfortunate if the foregoing consideration of the particu. 


lar conditions of their agreement on this or that issue had obscured , 


the deeper identity in their intellectual manner and method. For, 
despite differences which might fairly be described as “fundamental” 
Marx and Beesly shared certain assumptions and values which set 
their interpretations of social and political development far apart 
from those of their English contemporaries. Their agreement de. 
pended, not merely upon certain common elements in two distinct 
systems of thought, but upon similarities between the structure and 
purpose of these systems themselves. This amounts to stating that 
there are important affinities between Positivism and Marxism and 
that these must be reckoned with if the collaboration between Beesly 
and Marx is to be fully understood. 


This line of argument is open to at least two objections. The first , 


is that Marx tried to make an exception of Beesly. He seemed anxious 
to persuade himself that the Professor was “a good man fallen among 
Positivists”. He told Beesly, “I regard you as the only Comtist, either 
in England or France, who deals with historical turning-points 
(crises) not as a sectarian but as an historian in the best sense of the 


word”.? In short, it can be argued that Marx looked upon Beesly as an | 
incipient Marxist and valued him, not for those qualities that he 


shared with other Positivists, but for those which distinguished him 
from them. 

The second objection to the view that Positivism was a positive 
factor in the association between the two men is simply that Man 


~ 


always adopted a hostile attitude towards Comte. Probably this ought | 


not to be regarded as a very formidable objection since the history of 
social philosophy provides numerous instances of thinkers who ex- 
pressed great hostility towards other systems which, in fact, closely 


1 Hyndman, H. M., Edward Spencer Beesly, in: Justice, 15th July 1915. 
2 Marx to Beesly, 12 June 1871. (Sel. Corr. Torr.) 
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resembled their own. Comte’s attitude towards Saint-Simon, although 
complicated by the fact of there having been a personal relationship 
involved, is a case in point. 


It cannot be denied that Beesly differed in certain respects from his 
fellow Positivists. There never yet was a body of able men belonging 
to some school or sect who did not differ among themselves on some 
secondary matters or with respect to the emphasis they accorded to one 
ot other article of faith or belief. Thus, Beesly might have insisted on 
singling out Marx from Engels on the grounds that the former 
showed a greater degree of emancipation from chauvinistic prejudice. 
Indeed, Marx’ cosmopolitanism was subject to the only qualification 
which a Positivist could regard as admissable, namely, it was primarily 
occidental. 

As for the distinctive features of Beesly’s Positivism: there is no 
difficulty in stating the difference between his position and that of 
Congreve and Crompton. He was a latitudinarian and they were 
sectatians. He held that Positivism must be a School before it could 
become a Church. They insisted on the need for establishing a system 
of public worship in which they would practice the devotional and 
liturgical forms of the Religion of Humanity. Beesly thought that 
this would be neither wise nor expedient and it was partly on this 
issue that the English Positivist body divided in 1878-79.! Beesly 
would never allow that Comte’s life as a whole was exemplary nor 
that the “Master” was infallible? However, he certainly thought of 
himself as a “complete” Positivist. Unlike John Stuart Mill, he would 
never allow that it was necessary to make a fundamental distinction 
between Comte’s “first” and “second” careers.’ He insisted upon what 
John Bridges termed “the unity of Comte’s life and doctrine” 4 and 
saw the plan of social reconstruction and the principal of a new 
secular religion as the necessary outcome of the French philosopher’s 
work. Therefore his differences with Congreve and Crompton never 
led to a collision on questions of public policy. All three men wrote to 
the same effect in the Labour Standard in the early eighties when they 
were trying to make trade unionists take a stand independently of the 
Liberal Party. 

On the question of whether Positivism should be a school or a 


1McGee, J. E. A Crusade for Humanity, London 1931, pp. 103-112. (This account of 
the schism neglects some fundamental factors.) 

*Beesly, E. S., Comte as a Moral Type, Annual Address, 5 Sept. 1885, London 1888. 
See also his Positivism and Comte in: The Positivist Review, Febr. 1897. 

3 Mill, J. S., Comte and Positivism, London 1865. 

‘Bridges, J. H., The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine, London 1866. 
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Church, Bridges and Harrison were in agreement with Beesly. In s9 | 


far as there were any differences at all between these three friends they 
were of character rather than opinion, and in so far as they did extend 
to differences of opinion it is a matter of some difficulty to state 
accurately what they were. Both Bridges and Harrison did feel, on 
occasion, that Beesly expressed himself intemperately and Beesly, for 
his part, thought that Harrison was inclined to be too diplomatic! 
Beesly was certainly more continuously and exclusively concerned 
with working-class affairs than any other Positivist and his attitude 
towards the working class and the class struggle reflected, to some 
extent, this deeper commitment. 


All Positivists subscribed to the view that the test by which to deter. 
mine whether any political or social action was right or wrong was 
whether or not it was in accordance with the interests of the working 
class. They also held, in a manner rather reminiscent of Saint-Simon, 
that the working class was not, properly speaking, a class at all, but 
“the whole body of society” of which other classes were but special 
organs. The capitalist class had to be moralised until it learnt to look 
upon its own position in this light. Plainly, this doctrine is ultimately 
one which teaches “class collaboration,” but it leaves open the 
possibility of a legitimate struggle by workmen against “non-work- 
men” in the transition period. Comte expected such struggles and 
even envisaged a limited period in which dictatorial powers would be 
wielded by a great proletarian governor. It might plausibly be 


suggested that Beesly distinguished himself from the other Positivists | 


by according a special emphasis to this part of Comte’s doctrine; by 


insisting on the great distance capitalists would have to travel before ' 


being “moralised” and, consequently, on the legitimacy of the work- 
men’s struggle with their employers. No doubt, it was the stress which 
he laid on these considerations which helps to explain the fact that 


Beesly always admired and respected Marx whereas Frederic Harrison | 


in his old age referred to the German as “an iconoclastic and a fool.” 


But it would be a mistake to make too much of all this. The difference, | 


such as it was, concerned emphasis and style. It must be remembered 
that Bridges was associated with Beesly’s remarkable project for an 
independent workers’ party in 1867; that Harrison and the others also 


1 “The ‘subordination of Politics to Morality’ demands from Positivist writers an entire 
abstinence from rotten egg throwing and the amenities of the hustings. And this! 
don’t think Beesly quite sees. He is more advanced in Positive Polity than in Positive 
Ethics.” Bridges to Harrison, cited in Liveing, $., A Nineteenth Century Teacher, London 
1926, p. 121. 

? Harrison, A., Frederic Harrison, London 1926, p. 150. 
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defended the Commune; and that organized Positivism as a whole 
excercised a formative influence upon English socialism. Thus, one 
must conclude that although Beesly’s Positivism did have a special 
quality and tone which contributed to his friendship with Marx this 
was of subsidiary importance. 


The conclusion that Beesly’s Positivism was of primary significance 
for his friendly relations with Marx is, however, still open to the prima 
facie objection that it is improbable and paradoxical in view of Marx’ 
hostility towards Comte. This objection can be dealt with by enquiring 
into the source and extent of that hostility. 

It should be noted that while Marx had hardly a good word to say 
for the “founder” of sociology, he devoted very little attention to him 
and never troubled to make a detailed critique of Positivism. More- 
over, this relative indifference tempered by hostility admits of a very 
simple explanation. Comte was not a socialist. There is no way of 
making him into one short of adopting a Sombartian definition of 
capitalism ' and a Morrisonian definition of socialism: — “the assertion 
of social responsibility for matters which are properly of social con- 
cern”.? Engels was surely expressing the basic “Marxist” complaint 
against Comte when he charged Positivism with going in for a com- 
ptomise to make wages labour tolerable.* He did, indeed, conceed 
that there were some brilliant ideas in Comte, but he expressed his 
suspicion that they all derived from Saint-Simon.! This, one supposes, 
must have been Marx’ opinion. Comte would equal “utopian socialism” 
attiving post festum: the brilliant premonitions of a new society having 
been replaced by a grotesque parody on medieval catholicism; a 
patody which was supported by “systematic pedantry” and by 
“fanatical and superstitious belief in the miraculous effects of... social 
science.”® 

This explanation of Marx’ attitude towards Comte is apparently too 
simple to satisfy the few scholars who have troubled to discuss the 
matter. They notice that Marx seems to have had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with Comte’s work and conclude that his opposition to Posi- 
tivism must be related to what they describe as his poor opinion of 


1Sombart tried to define capitalism and to discuss its origins in terms of states of mind. 
See: Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 1928, Ed. 1, p. 25. Cited and discussed by Dobb, M., 
Studies in the Development of Capitalism, London 1946, p. 5. 

*Mr. Herbert Morrison, in a letter to the present writer dated 17 June 1958, confirms 
that he has used this definition in “a number of speeches.” 

3 Minutes of the General Council, 31 Jan. 1871. (I.1.S.H.) 

‘Engels to F. Tennies, 24 Jan. 1895. (Sel. Corr. 1956.) 

5Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, London 1948, Part iii, section iii: 
“Critical-utopian socialism and communism.” 
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the Positivists. Lucy Prenant suggests that it was English Positivists 
who were to blame,! while Bottomore and Rubel lay the blame at the 
door of the French. After incorrectly asserting that Marx was im- 
pressed by the encyclopaedic character of Comte’s work, they go on 
to suggest that Marx’ low estimate of Comte must be related to his 
hostility “to the positivists who wished to impose a particular philo- 
sophic doctrine upon the labour movement.” This, they allege, 
“brings into relief his own repudiation of philosophical speculations 
upon the course of history, and his rejection of ideologies, even [sic] 
in the form of a new ‘positivist’ religion.” 

Even when due allowance has been made for the fact that Bottomore 
and Rubel have wisely placed their main emphasis upon Mary’ 
opposition to the French disciples of Comte, this argument is far from 
convincing. Indeed, one gains a real insight into the friendship of 
Beesly and Marx if one simply reverses their argument. It was Mary 
unfavourable estimate of Comte which told against his regard for 
Beesly and not vice versa. It was the presence of the “historicist” 
element in the thinking of both men which facilitated their collabo- 
ration; Marx’ hostility to Comte being due, not to the French philo- 
sopher’s method — apart from its intellectualism — but to the non- 
socialist conclusions of his special sort of “historicism.” The German 
socialist might protest against Beesly’s Positivism, but upon exami- 
nation it was the affinities between Beesly’s Positivism — in which the 
class struggle and the sense of the “historic destiny” of the proletariat 
are given a new edge and definition — and Marx’ own position, which 


furnished the foundation of their association. In short, when Marx | 


protested against Beesly’s Comtism, he ignored the fact that this was 
also a condition which made for their collaboration. When he abused 
Comte, he over-looked the fact that the Frenchman was trying to do 
much the same thing as he was and that he was using much the same 
materials. 


Comte, like Marx, drew heavily upon classical German philosophy; 


French Socialism and, in particular, Saint-Simon; and upon Adam | 


Smith, if not upon English Political Economy as a whole. Out of 
these materials both men attempted to fashion a new science of society. 


1 Prenant, Lucy, Karl Marx et Auguste Comte, in: A la lumiére du Marxisme, Tome Il 
(Paris 1937), p. 26. 

2 Bottomore, T. B. and Rubel, M., Karl Marx, Selected writings in sociology and social 
philosophy, London 1956, pp. 13-14. — In his letter to Engels of 25th July 1866 Marx 
explained that it was Comte’s “encyclopaedic touch” which impressed the English and 
French. He does not suggest that this impressed him. On the contrary, he refers to “this | 
Positivist rot.” (Sel. Corr. Torr.) 
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Neither of them could conceive of this science except in historical 
terms and as resting upon “historical laws.” Comte imagined that this 
achievement would make it possible to place politics and morals upon 
a scientific basis; put an end to the divorce between science and the 
affirmations of our moral experience by giving point to facts and 
ground to values; and to finally close an era of restless competition in 
economic and in intelectual life which left us secure neither in our 
possesions nor in our beliefs. It is arguable that Marx thought in very 
similar terms, but that he expressed himself more cautiously and less 
explicitly. 

What E. H. Carr said of Condorcet can certainly be applied to Comte; 
he exchanged the consolations of theology for those of history.” 
Theology seemed irreconcilable with science. Moreover, its subject 
matter had undergone a change. It had turned its back on enquiries 
into the nature of God and concern with apocalyptic forecasts; it had 
largely discarded these preoccupations in favour of a new interest in 
the fate of the individual soul in relation to God. Comte tried to 
make his new historical science fill the vacuum left by theology. He 
discovered a “real” or “human” providence according to which men 
made their own history, but under conditions determined inde- 
pendently of their will. He restored the apocalyptic under another 
form and once again set the chosen people off on their trek to the 
promised land. All the materials for the same story are to be found in 
Marx. Some of his followers have either avowedly or implicitly 
constructed them into a secular religion.® 


1 This is not the place for a detailed discussion of Professor Popper’s critique of Marx’ 
“historicism,” “Scientism,” “Holism” etc. (Popper, K.R., The Open Society and Its 
Enemies [two volumes], London 1945, and The Poverty of Historicism, London 1957). 
Popper encourages a rather sweeping assimilation of Marx’ ideas to those of Comte and 
others. This line of argument has been taken up and popularised by several other dis- 
tinguished authorities. (See, for example, Acton, H.B., The Illusion of the Epoch, 
London 1956; Berlin, I., Historical Inevitability, being the Auguste Comte Memorial 
Trust Lecture, No 1, London 1954; Von Hayck, E.A., The Counter-Revolution of 
Science, Illinois, 1952.) The fact of Beesly’s collaboration with Marx lends some indirect 
support to the contention made in all these works that Positivism and Marxism belong 
to the same genus. It has, of course, no bearing whatsoever on the truth or falsity of 
Professor Popper’s conclusions respecting the falacious and obnoxious character of Marx’ 
method. Nor does it justify the practice, favoured by some of these writers, of building 
up selections from Hegel, Comte, Marx, Mill, and others, into a composite body of 
doctrine, an “Aunt Sally,” which can be knocked down to the accompaniment of loud 
announcements concerning the “refutation” of Marx. 

Carr, E. H., The New Society, London 1951, p. 2. 

3 An explicit suggestion of how this might be done was made by Joseph Dietzgen (The 
Religion of Socialism, being pp. 90-154 in Philosophical Essays, Chicago 1914). The result 
is strikingly reminiscent of Comte’s Religion of Humanity. Beatrice Webb sensed the 
secular religious quality of organized Marxism and expressly compared it with Positivism: 
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In 1848, Comte, as well as Marx, discussed the conditions of the 
transition to the new society and the part to be played by the prole. 
tariat in effecting the change. For Marx, this involved the organization 
of the proletariat into a class; for Comte, it meant its organization into 
a new universal church. It has been correctly observed that Comte, 
despite a glimmering of the truth, made the error of not under. 
standing “that the new religion would not be metaphysical but 
political”. 


It is unnecessary to look further for the basis of Beesly’s association 
with Marx. He was a Positivist and, accordingly, he was as impressed 
as Marx was by the impersonal force of historical change. Hence their 
common contempt for political or philanthropic nostrums which took 


no account of the tendencies of historical development. It was because | 


Beesly was a Positivist that he saw the political potentialities — as well 
as the sufferings — of the proletariat and could join with Marx and 
Engels in urging workmen to be their own independent party or in 
the defence of the Paris Commune. It was because Beesly was a 
Positivist that he could share Marx’ contempt for the moral and 


intellectual complacency of the bourgeoisie and declare himself | 


averse to individual liberty when it merely served as a pretext for 
capitalist oppression. Positivism also explains the close proximity of 
Beesly’s social ideals to those of Marx; weaith which was social in its 
origins should be used in socially beneficial ways and not simply in 
accordance with the whims of the property owning classes. Compe- 
tition should give place to central planning and control. The difference 
between the two men turned on how these ends were to be attained; 


“It is the invention of the religious order, as the determining factor in the life of a great _ 


nation, that is the magnet which attracts me to Russia. Practically, that religion is Comte- 
ism — the religion of Humanity. Auguste Comte comes to his own. Whether he would 


recognise this strange resurrection of his idea I very much doubt.” (Cole, M. [Editor], | 


Beatrice Webb Diaries, 1924-32, London 1956, p. 299). 


The allegedly religious aspect of Marxism, whether considered as a body of ideas or an | 


organized movement, has been widely canvassed. Perhaps the best short statement of the 


argument is to be found in Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Christian Politics and Communist | 


Religion” being Chapter III of Part III of Christianity and the Social Revolution, edited 
by John Lewis, London 1937. Among the other more significant contributions to this 
topic see Michels, R., Political Parties; a Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tenden- 
cies of Modern Democracy, Illinois 1949; Russell, B., The Practice and Theory of Bolshev- 
ism, London 1920; Keynes, J. M., What is the Communist Faith?, being Part One of A 
Short View of Russia, reprinted in: Essays in Persuasion, London 1931, pp. 297-395. 
Hitherto there has been no attempt to inform this discussion by enquiring into the 
relationship between Marxism and the rise, in the early nineteenth century, of the first 
secular religions in the West. It is proposed to make this the subject of a future article. 
1 Duverger, M., Political Parties: Their Organisation and Activity in the Modern State, 
first English edition, London 1954, p. 123. 
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in Beesly’s view, by the slow growth of a common intellectual and 
moral authority; in Marx’ view, only by creating a community of 
interests through the over-throw of existing property relations. 

It was because Beesly was a Positivist that he shared with Marx a 
highly critical view of liberal and Parliamentary Democracy. He saw 
in parliamentary institutions and the unquestioned acceptance of 
majority rule a metaphysical principle which, when applied in practice, 
invariably served the selfish interests of the middle class. 


No release from this conclusion can be found by pointing out that 
Beesly was a liberal. For he was a liberal only in the formal sense of one 
who is frequently found voting for and acting with a particular party 
of that name. He once contributed a few passages to a volume entitled 
“Why I am a Liberal.” In his remarks he made it clear that if he acted 
with the Liberals it was because “there was nothing else for it” and he 
expressly stated that his politics were based upon a philosophical 
position which was far removed from that of most members of the 
party.! He was continually, although unjustly, charged with being a 
socialist.2 In 1897 he resigned from the central and local liberal associ- 
ations to which he had belonged because of his dissatisfaction with 
their failure to resist imperialism? and three years later he advised 
readers of the Positivist Review to vote for the social-democrats.* He 
welcomed the formation of the Parliamentary Labour Party in 1906, 
not in the hope that it would supersede the Liberals, but in the 
expectation that it would preserve its independence and serve as the 
conscience of the House of Commons on colonial questions.® 


It is fully in accord with our interpretation of the relations between 
Beesly and Marx that the Positivist should have exerted far more 
influence upon the development of socialism in Britain than he did 
upon liberalism. He was the friend and teacher not only of Hyndman 
and Bax (it is most instructive to follow the course of Bax’ conversion 
from a Positivist sympathiser to a socialist),® but also of Wicksteed and 
the Labour Church movement,’ and, in conjunction with many of 


1 Reid, A. (Editor), Why I am a Liberal, London n.d. [1885 ?], p. 21. 

* For example, “Professor Beesley [sic], one of the most energetic leaders of the socialistic 
movement in London, is a Positivist.” Bagenal, P. H., The International and its influence 
on English Politics, in: The National Review, Vol 11, pp. 422-423. 

3 Beesly, E. S., Paragraphs, in: The Positivist Review, Sept. 1897. 

4 Beesly, E. S., The Khaki Election, in: The Positivist Review, Oct. 1900. 

5 Beesly, E. S., Liberals and Labour, in: The Positivist Review, Nov. 1906. 

§ Bax, E. B., Letter to the Echo, 2 July 1878; an article in Modern Thought, Aug. 1879; 
and his The Religion of Socialism, London n.d. [1887?], pp. 52-53. 

7 Herford, C. H., P. H. Wicksteed: His Life and Work, London 1931, pp. 33-44 and p. 79. 
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his fellow Positivists, of a number of leading Fabians. Sydney Olivier! 
Annie Besant,? Sydney and Beatrice Webb all came under Positivist 
influence and Sydney Webb even went to the length of reading a very 
sympathetic paper on the economics of a Positivist community to a 
meeting of the Fabian Society.’ 

Beesly always thought of socialism as a useful preparatory school for 
Positivism.* When events began to suggest that the actual relationship 
was the inverse of this, he did not cease to show his fraternal feelings 
towards socialists; particularly towards militant ones. He confessed to 
a strong liking for them personally and he declared that they seemed to 
be the only people capable of dealing with jingoism.® As in the days of 
his friendship with Marx, Beesly saw in “the stern resolve of a class- 
conscious proletariat” the most effective answer to militarism. It was 
appropriate that the last lines he ever wrote were a defence of the 
honour of Karl Liebknecht and those German socialists who dared 
to oppose the war.® 


In the labour movement of the eighteen-sixties and seventies, Marx 
and Beesly stood out together as exponents of theory and principle 
in the midst of boundless empiricism. In an age of compromise they 
distinguished themselves by their fanaticism. Beesly acknowledged 
that Karl Marx was a “great spirit” 7 and Marx, for his part, would 
not have denied Beesly’s right to the epitaph of the dying Hazlett: 
“I have written not a line that licks the dust”.® 


1 Olivier, M., Letters and Selected Writings of Sydney Olivier, London 1948, pp. 55-64, 
2 Besant, A., Auguste Comte — His Philosophy, His Religion, His Sociology, London 
n.d. [1883?], pp. 1-39. 

3 Webb, S., The Economics of a Positivist Community. Abstract in: The Practical Socialist, 
Febr. 1886. 

4 Beesly, E. S., Positivists and Workmen, in: The Fortnightly Review, July 1875. 

5 Beesly, E. S., Pacifism, in: The Positivist Review, Nov. 1907. 

6 Beesly, E. S., Paragraph, in: The Positivist Review, Jan. 1915. 

7 Beer, M., Fifty Years of International Socialism, London 1935, p. 135. 

8 The Manchester Guardian, 10 July 1915, in its obituary notice on Beesly, “Death ofa 
Great Positivist,” applied Hazlett’s words to him. 
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HORST LADEMACHER 


ZU DEN ANFANGEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
SOZIALDEMOKRATIE 1863—1878 


PROBLEME IHRER GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG 


Zahlreiche monographische Arbeiten zur sozialdemokratischen Partei- 
geschichte fiihren wohlbegriindete Klage tiber das Fehlen einer 
modernen Gesamtdarstellung, die zu erarbeiten ein erstes Anliegen 
der Geschichtsschreibung der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung sein 
misse.! Dass es noch einer umfassenden Darstellung ermangelt, ist 
um so eigenartiger, als sich eine Fiille von historischen Zeugnissen 
und Dokumenten dem Historiker zur Bearbeitung anbietet.? Gleich- 
wohl erschdpft sich die bisherige parteigeschichtliche Bibliographie 
in Einzeldarstellungen — abgesehen von einigen gedringten, zu partei- 
politischen Zwecken geschriebenen Ubersichten -, und es gilt die 
etwas verfriihte Riige Adolf Mengers tiber die mangelhafte Geschichts- 
schreibung des Sozialismus heute — trotz Mehring - in erhéhtem 
Masse fiir die Geschichtsschreibung der sozialdemokratischen Partei.3 
So erscheint es ebenso notwendig wie gerechtfertigt, einmal aus 
dem Abstand von beinahe 100 Jahren jene Probleme vor allem des 
ersten Jahrzehnts der sozialdemokratischen Arbeiterbewegung auf- 
zuzeigen, bei denen eine Gesamtdarstellung einsetzen konnte. Dem 
vorliegenden Beitrag entspricht die Frage nach dem Verhiltnis von 
Ideologie und praktischer Politik in der sozialdemokratischen Partei. 
Hier stellt sich ein Problem dar, dass gerade fiir die Sozialdemokratie 
bedeutungsvoll ist. Erich Matthias hat dieser Fragestellung eine aus- 
fihrliche Studie fiir die Zeit Karl Kautskys gewidmet,* und Kurt 
Brandis bemiiht sich fiir die vorhergehende Zeit um eine Lésung.5 
Dabei leidet jedoch die Arbeit von Brandis unter ihrem stark dok- 
1In diesem Sinne siche Erich Matthias, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, 
Neue Politische Literatur, V. (1958) S. 337 ff. 
2Es sei hier nur auf die reichhaltigen Bestinde des friiheren Parteiarchivs der SPD, 
das heute zum grossen Teil im ISG Amsterdam liegt, hingewiesen. 
§ Adolf Menger, Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag, Vorrede, 1886. 
‘Erich Matthias, Kautsky und der Kautskyanismus. Die Funktion der Ideologie in der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie vor dem ersten Weltkriege. Marxismusstudien (1957) 
Zweite Folge. S. 151 ff. 
‘Kurt Brandis, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie bis zum Fall des Sozialistengesetzes (1931). 
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trinaren Charakter, der sich vor allem in der Terminologie dusset 
(,,.Sozialdemokratismus”) und wohl als die Folge einer nur-ideologie. 
geschichtlichen Betrachtung gelten kann. Um eine solche Verengung 
des Blickfeldes zu vermeiden, ist der vorliegende Versuch darauf 
gerichtet, die Ideologie nicht an ihr selbst, sondern an ihrer histo. 
rischen Umgebung zu messen, um von hier aus ihre Méglichkeiten 
zu erkennen. 


I 


In der Tat wuchs doch die Sozialdemokratie in einer Welt auf, in der 
sich gerade die Mazzinische Revolution vollzog, die russische junge 
Intelligenz ,.nach vorn” strebte, Zar Alexander II die Leibeigenschaft 
aufheben musste und der amerikanische Sezessionskrieg in sozialis. 
tischen Kreisen eine klassenkampferische Deutung erfuhr. In Preussen 
bestimmte nach dem Versagen des liberalen Biirgertums in den Jahren 
1848/49 die oktroyierte Verfassung das konstitutionelle Leben. Hier 
wie auch in anderen Staaten Deutschlands wich die fruchtbare poli- 
tische Dynamik, wie sie in den Revolutionsjahren in Ansitzen m 
erkennen gewesen war, einem im Hinblick auf die Ziele der letzten 
Jahre politisch sterilen Leben. Dabei verlagerte sich die staatspoli- 
tische Bemiihung des liberalen Biirgertums auf den wirtschaftlichen 
Bereich. Man tiberwand das politische Anliegen der Vorjahre, um 
teilzuhaben an einer wirtschaftlichen Prosperitit, die die Depression 
der 4o-er Jahre abléste und sich nun im zweiten sogenannten Kon- 
dratjew-Zyclus kundtat, und es ist interessant zu erfahren, dass 
Rochau gerade in diesen Jahren den Begriff der ,,Realpolitik” prigte, 

Die erste Phase der Weltkonjunktur dusserte sich in einem volligen 
Umbau des Verkehrswesens. Man denke nur an den fieberhaften Bau 
von Eisenbahnnetzen und die Verdringung der Segelschiffe durch 
Dampfboote. Zwar lagen die eigentlichen Ursachen der giinstigen 
Wendung in Deutschland ausserhalb der nationalen Sphire, jedoch 
wird man beachten miissen, dass die Beseitigung letzter feudaler 
Uberbleibsel die Volkswirtschaft empfindlicher reagieren liess und es 
nicht zuletzt der Zollverein war, der die Dinge in eine gliickliche Ent- 
wicklung trieb. Produktion und Handel mehrten sich in raschem 
Tempo. Die Steinkohlenforderung stieg zwischen 1848 und 1864 
ungefahr um das 5-fache und die Eisenproduktion im gleichen 
Zeitraum um das 4-fache. Zahlte die Firma Krupp 1851 noch 704 
Arbeiter, so waren 1861 bereits 2.000 und 1873 sogar 6.000 Menschen 
hier beschaftigt. Einen ahnlichen Zuwachs an Arbeitskraften ver- 
zeichnete die Lokomotivenfabrik Borsig.1 


1 Die statistischen Angaben sind bei A. Sartorius von Waltershausen, Deutsche Witt 
schaftsgeschichte 1815-1914 (1923)? nachzuschlagen. 
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Der giinstigen Entwicklung der Schwerindustrie stand die ungleich 
schwierigere Lage der Leichtindustrie gegeniiber. Von einer expan- 
sven Gestaltung dieses Wirtschaftszweiges konnte hier kaum die 
Rede sein, vielmehr vollzog sich hier ein wirtschaftlicher und sozialer 
Prozess, in denen Handwerk und Heimindustrie zum grossen Teil 
untergingen. Das bedeutete zugleich eine fortschreitende Prole- 
tatisierung der Handwerkerschaft, die nunmehr im Fabrikproletariat 
aufging. 

Dieser in der Gkonomischen Entwicklung liegende Untergang der 
kleinen Einzelbetriebe zeigte sich in den folgenden Jahren nicht nur 
sozial bedeutsam, sondern wog auch politisch schwer in den Jahren 
der neuen Parteigriindungen nach 1860. Der Handwerker, vor allem 
der Geselle, wesentlicher sozialer Typus der 48-er Jahre, starb aus. 
Politisch hiess das, dass auch die radikale Demokratie aus den ver- 
gangenen Revolutionsjahren immer mehr an Boden verlor und 
schliesslich als mégliche Parteiformation ausfiel. Zur selben Zeit zog 
es das liberale Biirgertum weiter nach rechts, die Arbeiterschaft 
schliesslich in linke sozialistische Organisationen. 

Die Uberwindung der stindig wachsenden Kluft zwischen den beiden 
Fronten ware einer kleinbiirgerlich-demokratischen Partei zugefallen. 
Inder Volkspartei war der Ansatz hierzu gegeben — wenn man einmal 
von ihrer Animositit gegen Preussen absieht und sie nur auf den 
sozialen Gehalt ihres Programms hin untersucht. Aber die rasche 
Entwicklung und die entschiedene Haltung der anderen Parteien 
schaltete gleich jede Kompromissméglichkeit aus. Und nichts hat 
schliesslich das Versagen der Volkspartei deutlicher machen kénnen als 
der Ubertritt Johann Jacobys zu den Eisenachern.1 

Dieser Prozess, den Gustav Mayer in einem instruktiven Aufsatz 
als die ,, Trennung der biirgerlichen von der proletarischen Demo- 
kratie’” bezeichnete,* bedeutete eine Auflésung der gemeinsamen 
demokratischen Volksbewegung aus den Jahren der 48-er Revolu- 
tion, hinter der alle Klassen standen. Der politische Gedanke stand 
fir die 48-er Revolutionire im Vordergrund, und hinter ihm blieben 
zunichst alle sozialen Widerspriiche verborgen. Sie traten nun zutage 
in dem Masse, wie sich die politische Front in Wirtschaftsfronten 
aufléste. Dass die Begriffe ,,Liberalismus” und ,,Demokratie” im 
Zuge dieser Entwicklung ein neues Verstindnis erfuhren, stellte sich 
als notwendige Folge dar. Zwar waren auch schon 1848 beide 


'Inwieweit die allgemeine politische Einstellung die Volkspartei scheitern liess, soll hier 
asset Acht gelassen werden, 
*Vgl. Gustav Mayer, Die Trennung der proletarischen von der biirgerlichen Demokratie 
in Deutschland (1863-1870). In: Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der 
Arbeiterbewegung, Il S. 1 ff. 
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Begriffe verschiedenen Inhalts gewesen — das fand seinen politischen 
Ausdruck in den Forderungen der demokratischen Linken gegeniiber 
den liberalen Miarzministerien — aber man wird nicht verkennep 
diirfen, dass damals ,,liberales” oder ,,demokratisches” Handeln vor. 
nehmlich Kampf um gemeinsame Ziele, die politischen Freiheiten 
namlich, bedeutete. Das anderte sich in den 6o-er Jahren vollig. Nun. 
mehr wurde die politische Frage mit dem sozialen Problem des vierten 
Standes belastet, und die Ausdeutung des Wortes ,,liberal” war s0 
restriktiv, dass selbst das allgemeine Wahlrecht keinen Platz mehr 
fand, wahrend umgekehrt ,,demokratisch” jetzt nicht nur politisch, 
sondern auch ,,sozial-demokratisch” verstanden wurde. 


Unter solchen historischen Voraussetzungen — im Zuge einer allge- 
meinen Parteienbildung — vollzog sich der Eintritt sozialistisch ge. 
sinnter Gruppen in das politische Leben. So wird auch eine Geschichts- 
schreibung jener sozialistischen Parteien — und hier sei etwas zur 
Periodisierung gesagt — mit den Jahren der Parteibildung einsetzen 
miissen. Das wiirde eine Revision des Mehringschen Entwicklungs- 
schemas bedeuten, der mehr als die Halfte seiner umfangreichen Parte- 
geschichte den Vorliufern widmet. Mehrings Periodisierung erweckt 
den Eindruck, als ob zwischen friihsozialistischen Ideen und sozial- 
demokratischer Parteibildung ein kontinuierlicher Faden bestehe. Es 
ist dabei interessant zu wissen, dass Karl Marx, wohl merkend, dass 
man in der Parteibewegung nicht das richtige Verhialtnis zu den sozia- 
listischen Biinden der Vergangenheit finden konnte, noch 1876 im 
» Volksstaat” schrieb, man miisse die deutsche Arbeiterschaft immer 
wieder auf den ,,Bund der Gerechten” und den ,,Kommunistenbund’ 
als die traditionsreiche Grundlage der jetzigen Parteibewegung hin- 
weisen.! Diese Verbindung wird man jedoch nicht anerkennen kén- 
nen. Vielmehr scheint uns, dass vornehmlich ein Studium der libe- 
ralen Entwicklung in ihren wirtschaftlichen, sozialen und ideologi- 
schen Folgen die Anfange der sozialdemokratischen Parteibewegung 
der 60-er Jahre deutlicher werden lasst. Wie wenig man sich in den 
Reihen der Sozialdemokratie einer Kontinuitat der Bewegung bewusst 
war, das driickt doch August Bebel in seinen Lebenserinnerungen 
aus,” und wie wenig fundiert sich noch das Selbstverstandnis der 
Arbeiterschaft als Klasse gegeniiber dem Biirgertum zeigte, wusste 
Julius Vahlteich riickschauend in die treffenden Worte zu kleiden: 
»Wie schon gesagt, waren unsere Kenntnisse auf dem Gebiete 
der Volkswirtschaft gering. Wir wussten nichts vom konstanten und 
variablen Kapital und waren nicht eingeweiht in die tiefsten Geheim- 


1 Der Volksstaat”, 27.2.1876. 
2 August Bebel, Aus meinem Leben, I (1910) S. 50. 
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sisse der Kapitalbildung. Aber dass das Kapital und die Kapitalisten 
unsere Feinde waren, wussten wir ganz genau, und wir wussten auch, 
dass wit sie nur durch Machtentfaltung, also durch Organisation 
iberwinden konnten. Wir wussten nichts vom relativen Mehrwert 
und hundert anderen Gkonomischen Kategorien... aber wir waren 
ganz sicher in der Uberzeugung, dass wir von den Unternehmern 
hetrogen und bestohlen wiirden und dass die Gesetze dazu gemacht 
waten, diese Handlungsweise zu sanktionieren.”! Der Sozialismus 
wurde hier eher gefiihlsmassig empfunden als wissenschaftlich erkannt. 


Il 


Die sich im Zuge der industriellen Revolution vollziehende, wesent- 
lich wirtschaftliche Orientierung der Gesellschaft und die damit 
vetbundenen nationalpolitischen Bestrebungen in Preussen-Deutsch- 
land fanden schliesslich ihren Niederschlag in Parteigruppicrungen, 
deren programmatische Erklirungen zusammengenommen durchaus 
geignet sind, ein Gesamtbild der politischen und sozialen Bediirfnisse 
in Deutschland zu vermitteln. 

Ungleich der englischen Entwicklung nun, in der die politische 
Partei als selbstverstindliches innenpolitisches Element auftrat, voll- 
wg sich der Eintritt der deutschen Parteien in das konstitutionelle 
Leben nicht als notwendig anerkannter Vorgang parlamentarischen 
lebens,” sondern geschah unter Voraussetzungen, die von Tradition 
und ,,realpolitischen” Bediirfnissen gleichermassen belastet waren. 
Karl Marx, der englisches Parteileben aus nachster Anschauung mit- 
etleben und auf eine traditionsreiche Geheimbiindelei zuriickblicken 
konnte, schreibt einmal in einem Brief an Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
dass er unter Partei immer die Partei im grossen historischen Sinne 
vetstanden habe!* Was unter ,,Partei im grossen historischen Sinne” 
mu begreifen war, wird man aus einer anderen Stelle desselben Briefes 
ettnehmen diirfen. Dort heisst es: ,,Der ‘Bund’, wie die société des 
sisons zu Paris, wie hundert andere Gesinnungsgruppen, war nur 
eine Episode in der Geschichte der Partei, die aus dem Boden der 
Gesellschaft naturwiichsig sich bildet”.* Dass man tiberhaupt von 


‘Das Leipziger Zentralkomitee und Ferdinand Lassalle. In: Die Griindung und Ent- 
wicklung der deutschen Sozialdemokratie. Festschrift d. Leipz. Arbeiter zum 23. Mai 
1913. Hrsg. v. Bezirksvorstand der sozialdemokratischen Partei Leipzigs. S. 16. 

"Vel. Carl Jantke, Der vierte Stand. Die gestaltenden Krafte der deutschen Arbeiter- 
bewegung im 19. Jahrhundert, (1955) S. 127. 

‘Franz Mehring, Freiligrath und Marx in ihrem Briefwechsel. Erganzungshefte zur 
Neuen Zeit,!2. S. 46. 29.2.1860. (1912). 

‘Ebd. S. 43. 
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Partei als organisierter Gesinnungsgemeinschaft redete! — die Or. 
ganisation des Kommunistenbundes und die der ,,Partei im grossen 
historischen Sinne” wird man dabei lediglich graduell oder quantitatiy 
verschieden sehen diirfen — machte eben einen Unterschied de 
westeuropdischen Lander zu dem mitteleuropadischen Deutschland, 
Und sicherlich iibte bei Marx das englische Beispiel und eine gewisse 
Tradition der Geheimbiindelei starken Einfluss aus. 


In Deutschland lief neben der innerparteilichen Diskussion um die 
Verwirklichung der politischen Wiinsche zugleich viel gewichtiger 
die Auseinandersetzung um das parteipolitische Prinzip in seinem 
Verhaltnis zum bestehenden Staat. Solche Fragen zu beantworten, 
machten sich die Liberalen vornehmlich zur Aufgabe. Ihr Urteil 
iiber die eigene Stellung wie iiber die der sozialistischen Parteien oriet- 
tierte sich an der traditionstrichtigen Geschichte des Liberalismus 
und gab der Frage nach dem politischen Bediirfnis nur wenig Raum, 
So sammelten sich die Parteien gleich zu Beginn in starker ideolo- 
gischer Distanz.? Die insbesondere von Treitschke in den Preussischen 
Jahrbiichern gefiihrte Auseinandersetzung legt hierfiir beredte 
Zeugnis ab. Es ist ein bemerkenswertes Zeichen, dass die Sozial 
demokratie im Zuge jener Diskussion gleichsam am Rande abgetan 
wurde. Und wenn Parisius Polen und Sozialdemokraten in einem 
Atemzug als nationalfeindlich bezeichnet, so ist damit iiber dic 
schwierige Ausgangssituation der sozialdemokratischen Bewegung 
schon manches ausgesagt.? Die Liberalen und natiirlich auch die 
Konservativen sahen sich im Zentrum des Staatslebens. Die Sozial- 
demokraten nach aussen abdringend, wurde der liberale Staats. 
begriff an den konservativen Gegebenheiten gemessen, und man 
trachtete zugleich, die soziale Frage ohne Mitwirken der Sozial- 
demokraten zu lésen. Dabei darf hier nicht unerwahnt bleiben, dass 
in den ersten Jahren die soziologische Struktur der Parteien die 
Liberalen durchaus in ihrem Anspruch auf Lésung der sozialen 
Frage bestiérken konnte. Die Grenzen zwischen Kleinbiirgertum und 
Arbeiterschaft waren noch fliessend, und das Bewusstsein der Ar 
beiterschaft zeigte sich noch nicht als wissenschaftlich unterbautes 
Selbstverstandnis einer Klasse. Und hier lag ja der Punkt, an dem 


1 Es liessen sich dazu noch zahlreiche Beispiele vor allem der friiheren Jahre anfiihren. 
2 So auch richtig Carl Jantke, a.a.O. S. 127. Jantke weist auch auf den englisch-deutschea 
Unte:schied hin, wenn er schreibt: ,,Die deutschen Partzien waren weithin auf Prinzipiea, 
die englischen auf politische Bediirfnisse gegriindet.” 

3 Dass zur Zeit des Sozialistengesetzes die Sozialisten ,,mit sonstigem iiblem Gelichter’ 
gleichgesetzt wurden, ist wohl nicht allein der politischen Erregung zuzuschreiben. 
Die Wurzeln solcher Synonyme liegen viel tiefer! 
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liberale Reformer wie Schulze-Delitzsch ansetzen konnten.! Es soll 
sicht verkannt werden, dass auch praktisch-politische Gesichtspunkte 
die Haltung der Liberalen gegeniiber den Sozialisten bestimmten 
- wittschaftlich utilitaristisches Denken drangte sich immer mehr 
in den Vordergrund - aber man wird dariiber hinaus nicht 
jnen Einfluss altliberaler Tradition tibersehen diirfen, der die Libe- 
rlen in ihren eigenen Reihen zu einer Auseinandersetzung mit den 
fischen positivistischen Tendenzen zwang. Treitschkes und Baum- 

ens Erérterungen miissen vor allem von hierher verstanden 
wetden. Altliberales Gedankengut iiber Mass und Méglichkeit einer 
politischen Partei entwickelte sich in der Zeit des Vormiarz, in der 
schon die Staatslehre einer Theorie der Partei entgegenwirkte.? Der 
Stat wurde im Hegelschen Sinne als sittliches Ganzes begriffen, 
und blosses ,,Meinen und Rasonnieren” fanden als Ausdruck sub- 
iektiven Interesses keinen Platz. Es ist unzweifelhaft, dass dieser 
Gedanke vom Staat als sittlichem Ganzen —- wenn auch konserva- 
tiven Ursprungs — in der Auseinandersetzung der Liberalen mit den 
Sozialdemokraten wiederaufgenommen wurde. Zugleich aber kniipfte 
man an Versuche einer Partei-Definition an, wie sie bei Ruge be- 
gannen und hin zu Haym und Treitschke reichen. Verstand Ruge 
noch die Partei als eine notwendige Antithesis zum bestehenden 
Staate, schloss er damit noch ,,Parteien-Pluralismus” aus, so ist bei 
Haym schon das ,,Prinzip der Meinung” festzustellen, und Treitschke 
schliesslich geht einen Schritt weiter, indem er hinter der ,,subjektiven 
Meinung” ein ,,objektives Interesse” entdeckt, wenn er sagt: ,,Die 
politische Theorie greift heute in die Wandlungen des Parteilebens 
tiefer ein als vormals in naiveren Zeiten; aber sie kann selten partei- 
bildend wirken, wenn sie nicht den Interessen einer sozialen Macht 
entspricht. Namentlich die Interessen der Geselischaftsklassen sind 
mit den Parteilehren weit fester verflochten, als die Parteien selber 
geben.” Treitschke ist Realpolitiker genug, um nicht die Kom- 
pliziertheit der Verhiltnisse in der aufkommenden Industriegesell- 
schaft zu iibersehen, aber der Anerkennung der verschiedenen Inte- 
tessengruppen (Parteien) als Glieder eines dynamischen Staatsganzen 
stzt er Grenzen. Staatsgesinnung als tatige Kraft und Wahrung der 


Vg]. Ernst Schraepler, Linksliberalismus und Arbeiterschaft in der preussischen Kon- 
fiktszeit. In: Forschungen zu Staat und Verfassung. Festgabe fiir Fritz Hartung, (1958) 
§. 387. 

*Hierzu und fiir die folgenden Ausfiihrungen siche vor allem Theodor Schieder, Die 
Theorie der Partei im alteren deutschen Liberalismus. In: Aus Geschichte und Politik. 
Festschrift fiir Ludwig Bergstraesser, (1954) S. 184 ff. 

‘Der ausgesprochene Klassencharakter der liberalen Parteien wird erst im ausgehenden 
19. Jahrhundert zugegeben. Zur Haltung Naumanns in dieser Frage vgl. Schieder, a.a.O. 
5. 195. 
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Macht des Staates durch die Tat des Volkes selbst sind ihm wesent- 
liche Komponenten, die sich am Ordnungsgedanken orientieren,! 


Wie fiihlbar ist bei ihm doch hier Rankescher Einfluss, wie sehr setzt | 
sich doch das Prinzip des ,,juste milieu” durch. Bei aller Anerkennung 


der Notwendigkeit politischer Parteien wird bei ihm doch politisches 
Leben weit mehr vom Staate als von der Gesellschaft her begriffen, 
und auf diesem Hintergrunde muss das Wissen um den Machtdrang 
der Parteien die Skepsis des politischen Analytikers noch erhéhen.? 


Wie wenig man tatsichlich einzelne Gesellschaftsklassen und Staat 
als miteinander verflochten sehen will, lasst ein Aufruf der Fortschritts- 
partei deutlich werden, in dem es unter Artikel IV heisst: ,, Abweisung 
jeder Ausbeutung des Staates fiir die Sonderinteressen einzelner 
Gesellschaftsklassen, mégen dieselben seitens der bisher privilegierten 
Stinde oder seitens der sozialistischen Arbeiterparteien geltend ge- 
macht werden.” Sieh hier die entschiedene Ablehnung des Klassen- 
staatsgedankens, wobei jedoch nicht iibersehen werden darf, dass 
man sich durchaus der eigenen ,,Klassensituation” bewusst ist. Erst 
drei Jahrzehnte spater ermunterte Friedrich Naumann die Liberalen, 
das doch zu bekennen, was zu sein ihnen der Demokrat Julius 
Frébel schon 1861 bescheinigte, wenn er schrieb: »Ubrigens ist der 
Liberalismus, wie er im europdischen Volks- und Staatsleben gegen- 
wirtig die grosse Rolle spielt, keineswegs als das System der Volks- 
freiheit im Allgemeinen zu verstehen, sondern ist ein System im 
besonderen Interesse ganz bestimmter Elemente der Gesellschaft, 
welche sich im handeltreibenden und industriellen Mittelstande 
zusammendrangen. Der liberale Staat, in diesem conventionellen 
Sinne, ist der Staat, welcher dem Vorteile dieser Menschengruppe 
entspricht, womit keineswegs gegeben ist, dass er auch dem Vortheile 
aller anderen Volksclassen oder auch nur dem Vortheile der wahren 
Mehrheit des Volkes entsprechen miisse.”* Wie weit man sich in 


liberalen Kreisen auch schon zu Frébels Zeiten dieser Tatsache be- | 


wusst war, beweist das Verhalten von Unruhs und Rochaus gegen- 
iiber den in Arbeitervereinen zusammengefiihrten unteren Klassen, 


denen schliesslich jeder politische und sittliche Wert abgesprochen | 


1 Vgl. H. von Treitschke, Historisch-politische Aufsatze III (1871) S. 436 u. 443. 3. Aufl 
2 Ebd. S. 445 heisst es: ,,Die bewegende Kraft der Parteiung ist heute noch wie vor 
Jahrtausenden nicht das Bekenntnis, sondern der Drang nach Herrschaft. Nicht das 
idem sentire de re publica schaart die Parteien zusammen, sondern das idem velle...” 
3 Ludolf Parisius, Deutschlands politische Parteien und das Ministerium Bismarck (1878) 
Bs 452. 

4 Julius Frébel, Theorie der Politik, als Ergebnis einer erneuerten Priifung demokrati- 
scher Lehrmeinungen, I (1861) S. 258. 
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Zusammenhang zwischen idealistischem Prinzip und utilitaristischem 
Denken verweisen miissen. Die zunehmende Politisierung der sozia- 
len Frage namlich, die von verschiedenen Seiten vorgebrachten 
Lésungsméglichkeiten des sozialen Problems drangten die Liberalen 
immer mehr auf eine Klassenposition zuriick. Die Organisierung der 
Arbeiter in sozialistischen Parteien (Lassalle, Eisenacher) war ein 
nur zu deutlicher Hinweis darauf, dass das manchesterliche ,,laissez 
faire” nicht mehr geniigte. Dabei bemiihten sich nicht nur die sozia- 
listischen Parteien, sondern auch Volkswirtschaftler des Kreises um 
Schmoller und Lujo Brentano, die des gesellschaftlichen Umsturzes 
wahrlich unverdachtig waren, um eine gerechte Lésung. Dass man 
in diesen Kreisen ein Sozial- und Wirtschaftsprogramm aufstellte, 
welches mit den manchesterlichen Prinzipien keineswegs tibereinkam, 
war fiir die Liberalen (Bamberger) Anlass genug, auszusprechen: 
,Ein gemeinsames Band umschlingt alle Schattierungen von dem 
wilden Russen Bakunin bis zum zahmsten deutschen Dozenten.”? 
Dabei beliess es die liberale Kritik nicht bei einer grundsatzlichen 
theoretischen Ablehnung. Bamberger vielmehr versuchte, die sozia- 
listische Idee an ihren grundsitzlichen politischen Méglichkeiten 
zu messen. Dem sozialistischen Programm stellte er einfache tages- 
politische Forderungen gegeniiber, daran gemessen erschien ihm 
das Programm als ,,soziale Alchemie”. So konnte er schreiben: 
yDaher bleibt alle Gesellschaftsrettung nach plétzlich erfundenen 
Rezepten, soweit sie nicht geradezu Betrug ist, wilde Fantasterei. 
Daher auch verméchte derjenige Sozialismus, der mehr als eine 
humanistische Tendenz sein und sich zu einem ganz und gar die 
Gesellschaft umformenden System erheben will, erst dann ernstlich 
mitzusprechen, wenn er sich einmal in praktische Forderungen ein- 
gelebt hatte, die ihrerseits in ganz elementaren Anschauungen des 
allgemeinen Bewusstseins sich durchgearbeitet haben miissten”.® 
Bamberger stellte die Frage nach den konkreten Méglichkeiten des 
Sozialismus und belastete dabei die Geschichte des Sozialismus und 
somit die Sozialdemokratie nicht nur mit der vorrevolutionaren Zeit 
der Russen Bakunin und Tschernyschewsky, sondern auch mit den 
fehlgeschlagenen Pariser Versuchen.* Das bedeutete nicht allein eine 
Verweisung der Frage in den internationalen Bereich, sondern auch 
eine Uberschatzung ,,der ideologischen und revolutionaren Elemente 


'Dazu mehr unten Abschnitt III. 

* Angefiihrt bei Walter Gagel, Die Wahlrechtsfrage in der Geschichte der deutschen li- 
beralen Parteien 1848-1918. (1958) S. 80. 

‘Ludwig Bamberger, Politische Schriften von 1848 bis 1868. (1895) S. 242. 

‘Ludwig Bamberger, Politische Schriften von 1868 bis 1878. (1896) S. 48. 
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im Programm der Sozialdemokraten.”! Das war bedeutsam fiir die 
Haltung der Liberalen. Dem Gedanken des internationalen gesell. 
schaftlichen Umsturzes wurde der Wille, den nationalen Staat zy 
erhalten, entgegengesetzt, wobei sich wohl mit Fug die Ansicht 
vertreten lasst, dass diese Alternative kaum den realen politischen 
Moglichkeiten entsprach und im letzten nur eine Verengung des 
Blickfeldes auf Seiten der Liberalen bedeutete. Dass die staatserhal- 
tende Aufgabe nur dem Biirgertum zugewiesen werden konnte, galt 
als selbstverstaindlich. Hans Baumgarten, liberaler Zeitgenosse 
Treitschkes und Bambergers, vertritt in den Preussischen Jahrbiichem 
diese Auffassung, wenn er darauf hinweist, dass ,,das Biirgertum 
seiner Intelligenz, seines Fleisses, seines Reichthums und seines fast 
einmiithigen Willens sich stolz bewusst”, endlich die Stellung im 
Offentlichen Leben erringen wollte, ,,die ihm, wie es gar nicht zwei- 


felte, gebiihre.”* Es wird deutlich, dass hier das Biirgertum in einer | 
durch Besitz und Bildung bestimmten Klassenposition gesehen wird, | 


Biirgerliches Erwerbs- und Erfolgsstreben fiillen den gesellschaft- 
lichen Raum, in dem die Bildung als zwischen den Klassen ver- 
mittelndes Band ihren Platz finden sollte. Die Geschichte der Ar. 
beitervereine zeugt davon.3 

Einer solchen Auffassung der eigenen sozialen Situation war eine 
aristokratische Tendenz immanent, und es nimmt darum nicht wun- 
der, wenn Baumgarten der ,,¢eschichtlichen Tat des Einzelnen” einen 
besonderen Platz zuordnet, wenn fiir ihn die Demokratie,, des Hauptes” 
bedarf,* und so konnten hochentwickeltes biirgerliches Selbstbewusst- 
sein sowie ganz reales Klasseninteresse dem allgemeinen Wahlrecht 
auch nicht zustimmen.® 


Gegeniiber einem solchen Persénlichkeitsbegriff, wesentlich bestimmt 
durch Leistung und Bildung, nahm sich fiir Treitschke die sozialis- 
tische Zielsetzung als ,,matter Eudémonismus” oder ,,nackte Sinn- 
lichkeit” aus, und es ist spiirbar, wie sich in einigen liberalen Kreisen 
die soziale Frage lediglich als Magenfrage stellte. Es ist aber zugleich 
nicht zu verkennen, dass die Ablehnung des Sozialismus im Sinne 
der kantischen Ethik® um so schwieriger wurde, je mehr sich Manner 
wie Johann Jacoby und Friedrich Albert Lange iiber den ,,kategori- 
schen Imperativ” der Arbeiterbewegung zuwandten. 


1 In diesem Sinne argumentiert auch Walter Gagel, a.a.O. S. 86. 

2 Hans Baumgarten, Der deutsche Liberalismus, Preussische Jahrbiicher, 18, II, S. 592. 
3 Dariiber unten Abschnitt III. 

4 Baumgarten, a.a.O. S. 600. 

5 Zur Haltung der Liberalen zum allgemeinen Wahlrecht s. Gagel, a.a.0. S. 90 ff. 

6 Vgl. ebd. S. 85. 
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Die neuen revolutionaren Forderungen, die mit dem Kommunisti- 
schen Manifest zum Kontinent heriiberkamen, trafen in Deutschland 
auf wenig fruchtbaren Boden. Wenn Marx geglaubt hatte, trotz der 
eingestandenen Schwiche der sozialen Opposition in Deutschland 
eine Revolution gegen den ,,Feudalismus” als eine gemeinsame Sache 
yon Biirgertum und Proletariat erwarten zu diirfen, so musste er sich 
getauscht sehen. Der Aufstand des Biirgertums schlug fehl - die 
mogliche Rolle des Proletariats war in den 48er Jahren kaum zur 
Sprache gekommen. Die Demonstration der Gesellen in Frankfurt 
bliecb politisch ungesehen. Die folgenden Jahre bedeuteten einen 
politischen Riickschlag. Das Biirgertum, das versagt hatte, fand 
seinen Ausweg im wirtschaftlichen Bereich. Von der Bildung einer 
politischen Partei konnte zunichst keine Rede sein, und 1854 erliess 
der Bundestag ein Vereinsgesetz, durch dessen § 8 saimtliche Bundes- 
tegierungen verpflichtet wurden, ,,die in ihren Gebieten etwa noch 
bestehenden Arbeitervereine und Verbriiderungen, welche politische, 
sozialistische und kommunistische Zwecke verfolgen, binnen zwei 
Monaten aufzuheben und die Neubildung solcher Vereine bei Strafe 
zu verbieten.””? 

Auf solcher gesetzlicher Grundlage stellte sich dann am Ende der 
soer Jahre das Arbeiterproblem aufs neue. Fiihrende Persénlichkeiten 
des Nationalvereins taten die ersten Schritte, um auf dem Wege 
iber die Arbeiterbildungsvereine die Arbeiterschaft in die liberale 
Bewegung einzubeziehen. Es lag nicht in der Absicht der Liberalen, 
auf diese Art eine selbstindige politische Arbeiterbewegung zu 
stiitzen, wie es das Kommunistische Manifest noch gehofft hatte 
- die Grundtendenz der Vereine war vielmehr, die Arbeiterschaft 
von der politischen Tatigkeit hinwegzufiihren. Das entsprach durch- 
aus dem politischen Ziel, das Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch in seiner 
Schrift ,, Arbeiterfrage” gleichsam als Leitsatz aufstellte, wenn er for- 
mulierte: ,,Zeigen wir in der Arbeiterfrage das wahrhaft Konser- 
vative unserer Grundsatze, leiten wir immer mehr den Strom der 
Arbeiterbewegung von jenen verderblichen sozialpolitischen Traume- 
teien ab auf wahrhaft erprobte volkswirtschaftliche Bahnen...’’,? 
und im Jahresbericht des Erfurter Vereins von 1862 hiess es, man 
habe den Verein ,,zu dem Zwecke gestiftet, allgemeine Bildung unter 
den gewerbetreibenden und arbeitenden Klassen zu verbreiten.”’ 


1BVG. 13.7.1854. Sonderdruck 1865. 

* Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch, Schriften und Reden. Hrsg. von F. Thorwart. II (1910) S. 15. 
3In ,,Koburger Arbeiterzeitung”, 25.1.1863. Angefiihrt bei Karl-Heinz Leidigkeit, 
Wilhelm Liebknecht und August Bebel in der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung 1862-1869 
(1957) S. 11. 
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Es ware dabei verfehlt, wollte man die fiir die Mitglieder in ihrer 
Tatigkeit unpolitischen Vereine allein unter dem Aspekt ,,realpoliti- 
scher Niitzlichkeitserwigungen” liberaler Interessengruppen be. 
trachten. Zu sagen, die Vereine sollten lediglich eine Schanze in der 
Abwehr ,,sozialpolitischer Traiumereien” sein, beriihrt zwar ein 
wesentliches Moment, lést aber kaum das ganze Problem. Sicherlich 
musste das liberale Biirgertum ein machtpolitisches Interesse daran 
haben, die Arbeiterschaft in seiner Gedankenwelt festzuhalten und 
den heftigen Angriffen Lassalles gegen das manchesterliche System zu 
begegnen. Jedoch wird man das erst fiir ein spiateres Stadium geltend 
machen kénnen, zu einer Zeit, in der die polemische Auseinander. 
setzung eine Persdnlichkeit wie von Unruh zu der pauschalen 
Verurteilung der Arbeiterschaft hinsichtlich ihrer kulturellen und 
politischen Fahigkeiten zu verleiten vermochte. Erst die Opposition 
gegen Lassalle zwang die Fortschrittler in diesen rein politischen 
Weg.! 


So mag ein erster Blick Pers6nlichkeiten wie Friedrich Albert Lange 
und Franz Ziegler gelten, die sich durchaus als eifrige Anhinger der 
»biirgerlichen Arbeiterbewegung” zeigten. Der Kantianer und der 
Altliberale werden sicherlich als der niichternen politischen Spekul- 
tion unverdichtig erkannt werden. Neben ihnen wurde noch zahl- 
reiche andere warmherzige Vertreter des Biirgertums angezogen, die 
hier ein dankbares Betiitigungsfeld fanden. Eine Stelle aus einem Brief 
Zieglers nun an Lassalle vermag recht eigentlich die Grundhaltung 
wiederzugeben, die solche Kreise an die Arbeiterbildungsvereine 
herangefiihrt hat. So schrieb Ziegler im Februar 1863: ,,Ich war 
Student, als ich nach Garves Ubersetzung den ersten Satz von Smith 
las: ,Die Arbeit, welche jede Nation jahrlich verrichtet, ist der Fond, 
der sie urspriinglich mit allen von ihr jahrlich verbrauchten Notwen- 
digkeiten und Bequemlichkeiten des Lebens versorgt.’”? Fiir Ziegler 
bedeutete dieser Satz des liberalen Wirtschaftstheoretikers jedoch 
nicht Identifizierung der Arbeit mit dem Arbeiterstand allein; ihm, 
dem Individualisten, gab er vielmehr die Méglichkeit zur volligen 
Objektivitat gegeniiber der Gesellschaft, die ihm weniger klassen- 
kampferisch geschieden erschien, sondern sich vielmehr als eine 
Gemeinschaft ,,Selbstverantwortung tragender Individuen” dar- 
stellte. Das war nicht jene iibermissige Begeisterung, die dem Ar- 
beiterstand nunmehr innerhalb der Gesellschaft eine privilegierte 
Stellung zuerkannte, sondern — und hierzu liesse sich noch eine Viel- 
'Vegl. dazu Hildegard Reisig, Die Rolle der Bildung fiir die Befreiung des Proletariats, 
phil. Diss. (1933) S. 88. 

? Ferdinand Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe und Schriften, V (1925) S. 92 ff. 27.2.1863. 
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mhl von Zitaten anderer Persdnlichkeiten der biirgerlichen Seite 
anfihren — eine niichterne Betrachtungsweise,! die jedem in der libe- 
ralen Gesellschaft gleiche Startchancen geben wollte und im Grunde 
auch schon gegeben sah. Auf diesem Boden wuchs der Gedanke der 
Selbsthilfe — bei Schulze-Delitzsch zunachst noch vornehmlich fiir 
die Handwerkerschaft gedacht - zum Motto der Arbeiterbildungs- 
vereine heran. Dieser Gedanke implizierte ein Mehrfaches: die ganz 
konkrete Abgrenzung der Arbeiterklasse, die in der wirtschaftlichen 
Entwicklung und dem befiirworteten System griindet, wird hier 
theoretisch wieder aufgehoben durch eine potentielle gesellschaft- 
liche Gleichstellung, die im liberalen Denken durchaus nicht Fiktion 
bleiben musste. In diesem Sinne etwa driickte sich Friedrich Albert 
Lange aus, wenn er in seiner Schrift ,,Die Arbeiterfrage” davon 
sptach, dass die Arbeiterschaft im Ganzen immer auf einer unteren 
Stufe bleiben werde, und dann hinzufiigte: ,,... aber er (der Arbeiter, 
d.V.) kann doch seine Lage allmahlich verbessern, und jeder kann 
sich, wenn er Muth und Verstand hat, zum Unternehmer empor- 
schwingen.”? So erschien die Arbeiterklasse zwar im liberalen Wirt- 
schaftssystem notwendig, brauchte aber in ihrer Zusammensetzung 
durchaus nicht festgelegt zu sein, sondern konnte sich véllig beweg- 
lich zeigen. Dass die Selektionstheorie Darwins in liberalen Kreisen 
auf fruchtbaren Boden fiel, wird aus obigen Darlegungen verstand- 
lich. 

Der Versuch, die Grenzen zwischen Unternehmer und Arbeiter 
auf dem Wege der Selbsthilfe zu iiberwinden, setzte zum anderen 
auch eine Anerkennung des manchesterlichen Wirtschaftssystems 
und seiner Spielregeln seitens der Arbeiterschaft voraus. Der Staat 
durfte zur Beseitigung von Missstanden nicht aufgerufen werden, wie 
ohnehin Wirtschaft und Staat als zwei scharf zu unterscheidende und 
zu trennende Institute gelten mussten. Die Politik der Fortschritts- 
partei gerade hinsichtlich des allgemeinen Wahlrechts zeigte so auch, 
dass sie sich vornehmlich um den Einbau der Arbeiterschaft in das 
Wirtschaftsgefiige bemiihte. Das Verhiltnis der Arbeiter zum Staat 
sollte ein ,,biirgerliches” werden. Und die Situation war den Liberalen 
insofern giinstig, als die Arbeiterschaft kein eigenes politisches 
Bewusstsein aus der Zeit von 1848 in die Jahre der Neuen Ara und 
des Griinderoptimismus hiniibergerettet hatte.4 Diesem Mangel 
der Arbeiter begegnete auf der Seite der Liberalen die fast ausschliess- 


1Vgl. dazu noch Lassalle, V S. 98 ff. Ziegler an Lassalle. 28.12.63. 

*Friedrich Albert Lange, Die Arbeiterfrage in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Gegenwart und 
Zukunft (1865) S. 137. 

3 Auch den Kantianer Lange wird man von solchen Gedanken nicht freisprechen kénnen. 


‘Vel. dazu Reisig, a.a.O. S. 87 und 94. 
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liche Hinwendung zu wirtschaftlichen Problemen, die die politischen 
Idealisten zu wirtschaftspolitischen Realisten wandelte, wobei darauf 
hingewiesen werden muss, dass ja weniger die Intelligenz und das 
handwerkliche Kleinbiirgertum der 48er Jahre als vielmehr die neue 
Unternehmerschicht das Denken des Biirgertums bestimmte. Der 
Begriff des Liberalen reduzierte sich so auf die Wirtschaft. Sie war das 








zentrale Gebiet politischer und gesellschaftlicher Gestaltung. So ver- | 


suchte man nicht nur, die Arbeiterbildungsvereine unpolitisch zu 
halten, sondern zog sich imgrunde selbst aus der politischen Sphite 
zuriick, um jedoch bald aus dieser Klausur mit Gedanken politisch 
wieder hervorzutreten, denen unverkennbar eine Verquickung von 
wirtschaftlichem Erfolg und politischer Forderung zugrundelag, 
Schon der Mangel einer festen Organisation der Fortschrittspartei 
darf darauf schliessen lassen, dass es keinesfalls um eine Politisierung 
des Birgertums um jeden Preis ging. Die Opposition gegen den 
Partikularismus, der Kampf um ein nationales Deutschland, konnte 
lange nicht alle Bereiche der Politik erfassen. 


Es war dies auch der Punkt, an dem Hans Baumgarten mit der 
»oelbstkritik des Liberalismus” ansetzte, und man wird wohl an- 
nehmen diirfen, dass diese Kritik sowohl unter dem Eindruck der 
zielbewussten Politik Bismarcks als auch der Organisation der las- 
salleanischen Bewegung unter Schweitzer geboren wurde. So versuch- 
te Baumgarten, das Birgertum an seine politischen Pflichten zu 
mahnen, indem er auf die Unzulinglichkeit des extremen ,,[dealismus” 
und ,,Materialismus” hinwies. Aber zugleich begrenzte er politische 
Fahigkeit und politische Urteilskraft wieder auf jene Schichten, die 
sich durch Besitz und Bildung als ,,fahige Glieder der Gesellschaft” 
bewiesen. Und das darf als eine Formulierung gelten, die dem Er- 
werbsbiirgertum jener Jahre gelaéufig war. Verquickung von Besitz 
und Bildung: aus dieser Grundhaltung heraus werden auch die 
Ausserungen von Unruhs und Rochaus iiber mangelnde Reife und 
Bildungsunfahigkeit der besitzlosen Arbeiterschaft zu verstehen sein. 
Mehr unter dem Aspekt der Verbindung von Besitzlosigkeit und 
Bildung nun wird auch der allgemeine Wunsch, mittels der Arbeiter- 
vereine die Bildung der Arbeiterschaft zu heben, gesehen werden 
miissen. So war es im Jahresbericht des Erfurter Vereins formuliert 
worden, so wurde es auch auf den Vereinstagen immer wieder hervor- 
gehoben. Das Motto von der Selbsthilfe implizierte Anerkennung 
des liberalen Wirtschaftsweges und somit auch die Kenntnis von der 
Notwendigkeit der Arbeiterklasse im anerkannten System. Bildung 
und Wissen schienen geeignet, den Mangel materieller Giiter ideell 
auszugleichen, vielleicht sogar zu beseitigen. Dass es dabei nicht 
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um politische Bildung ging, ethellt aus zahlreichen Ausserungen und 
Erklirungen im Bezug auf das Programm der Vereine, wiewohl 
man in linken Kreisen durchaus die Hoffnung hegte, auf dem Wege 
iiber die ,,griindliche Bildung” zu einer giinstigen politischen Si- 
tuation fiir die Arbeiterschaft zu gelangen, die eine Trennung von 
der Bourgeoisie einbegriff. So konnte Rudolf Schramm im Oktober 
1863 an Moses Hess schreiben: ,,.Die Besserung der politischen Or- 
ganisation der Gesellschaft scheint mir unvermégend, das Schicksal 
der Volksmassen umzugestalten, wenn nicht gleichzeitig mit ihr 
die Besserung der unter dem Drucke dieses Schicksals gegenwartig 
vetkommenen Einzelmenschen vorwartsschreitet. Wenn die Arbeiter 
bleiben, was sie sind und nur die Herren der politischen Situation 
werden, so ist damit ihnen selbst noch dem Ganzen geholfen. Sie 
werden eben verzehren und aufbrauchen, was sie an erworbenem 
Kapital der alten gesellschaftlichen Ordnung vorfinden... Will man 
die Arbeitermassen daher von der Bourgeoisie ablésen, so darf man 
sie nicht principaliter auf den Staat, sondern nur auf die eigene 
Intelligenz, Energie und Sittlichkeit verweisen. Diese zum Teil 
schlummernden Potenzen zu sollizitieren und in Tatigkeit zu setzen, 
ist eine Aufgabe, welche nicht verschoben werden darf, bis die Ar- 
beiter die politischen Herren geworden sein werden.”’* Es mag dabei 
unbeachtet bleiben, ob hier Schramm in den Arbeiterbildungsver- 
einen eine geeignete Institution sah, seine Konzeption zu verwirk- 
lichen, deutlich wird jedenfalls nach einem Studium des Weges der 
sozialdemokratischen Partei, dass jener aus den Arbeiterbildungs- 
vereinen hervorgehende Eisenacher Zweig der gesamten Bewegung 
das politische und schliesslich auch im Hinblick auf die Rezeption 
des Marxismus ideologische Gesicht gab. 

Sich des Politischen nun véllig zu enthalten, erschien schlechter- 
dings unméglich, und dass es hier und da zu ebenso zaghaften wie un- 
klaren Ansatzen in der Diskussion politischer Aufgaben kam, weiss 
sich Bebe] aus seiner Tatigkeit im Leipziger Verein ,,Vorwarts” zu 
erinnern.? Jedoch wusste man den Begriff des Politischen recht re- 
striktiv auszulegen. Auf dem ersten Vereinstag von 1863 liess man 
dariiber keinen Zweifel aufkommen, als man sagte, dass man sich 
auch politischen Dingen zuwenden wolle (Allgemeine Volkswirt- 


1Lassalle, a.a.0., V S. 248 ff. 29.10.1863. 

2 So schrieb er: ,,Diese Erérterungen waren noch sehr unklar. Man diskutierte iiber die 
Invalidenversicherung der Arbeiter, iiber dic Veranstaltung einer Weltausstellung in 
Deutschland, iiber den Eintritt in den Nationalvercin... weiter forderte man das all- 
gemeine Stimmrecht fiir die Landtagswahlen und cin deutsches Parlament, das sich der 
Arbeiterfrage anzunchmen habe. Ferner wurde die Einberufung cines allgemeinen 
deutschen Arbeiterkongresses diskutiert, auf dem die aufgetauchten Forderungen de- 
battiert werden sollten.” I S. 54. 
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schaftslehre, Verfassung des eigenen und fremder Staaten), aber 
Beschaftigung mit Politik nicht politische Agitation bedeuten kénne! 
Ziel und Zweck der Arbeiterbildungsvereine erfuhren hier eine 
deutliche Abgrenzung gegen die in diesen Monaten einsetzende 
Agitation Lassalles. Die Kenntnis des Bestehenden wurde gefordert, 
Sie implizierte zugleich eine Bestatigung. Auf solchem Hintergrund 
lasst sich Lassalle verstehen, wenn er sagte, dass er allgemeines Wahl. 
recht meine, wenn er von Revolution rede. 


Im naturwissenschaftlich-technischen Bereich geboten die Arbeiter- 
vereine Erweiterung der einschlagigen Kenntnisse. Das entsprach 
durchaus den Forderungen der ziigigen industriellen Entwicklung, 
die in Deutschland noch soviel gegeniiber den Nachbarstaaten auf. 
zuholen hatte. So machte die Bedienung der Maschinen grissere 
Kenntnisse auf technischem Gebiet erforderlich, als sie bisher — wenn 
iiberhaupt — vorhanden war. Es wurde gerade in jenen Jahren be. 
sonders deutlich, wie schlecht es mit der Volkserziehung in elemen- 
taren Wissensbereichen bestellt war. Stimmen tauchten auf, die sogar 
zwingende Verpflichtung zur Fortbildungsschule forderten. Dabei 
ist jedoch nicht gesagt, dass die Arbeitervereine das naturwissen- 
schaftlich-technische Programm auf die Forderungen der praktischen 
Fabriktatigkeit einengten und so mehr den Charakter von Berufs- 
und Fachschulen annahmen. Vielmehr ging der Rahmen der Unter. 
weisung weit tiber die engen Fachgrenzen hinaus, und es mag hier 
als Beispiel nicht unerwahnt bleiben, dass in jenen Jahren Brehms 
» Lierleben” aufgelegt wurde (1864-69).2 So wie man sich der Wissen- 
schaft in der materiellen Produktion bediente und sie ihr nutzbar 
machte, ging es darum — und darauf hat Hildegard Reisig schon mit 
Recht hingewiesen -, den Arbeiter zum vdlligen Verstindnis der 
wissenschaftlichen Welt und ihrer Grundlagen zu fiihren, um die 
entfremdende manuelle Arbeitsleistung zu durchgeistigen und ihr 
den Charakter schdpferischer Tatigkeit zu geben.? Inwieweit sich 
diese Einheit von geistig-sch6pferischer und manuell-mechanischer 
Arbeit als Fiktion erwiesen hat, kann hier nicht unserer Beurteilung 
unterliegen. 

Es ist deutlich geworden, dass jener quantitativen Aneignung natur- 
wissenschaftlich-technischer Fakten die qualitative Umwandlung zum 
1 Die Verhandlungen des 1. Vereinstags der deutschen Arbeitervereine zu Frankfurt 
am Main. 7. u. 8. Juni 1863. S. 12. ,,Politischen Unterricht nach solchem Vorbild zu er- 
teilen, heisst aber noch lange nicht, Politik und politische Agitation treiben.” 

2 Das Werk wurde auch die ,,Tierbibel” des deutschen Volkes genannt. Es ist dabei noch 
interessant zu wissen, dass Prof. Rossmissler, einer der warmen Befiirworter der Ar- 


beitervereine, mit Brehm 1866/67 ,,Die Tiere des Waldes” herausgegeben hat. 
3 Vgl. Reisig, a.a.0. S. 97. 
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Selbstverstindnis des Arbeiters folgen sollte. Das bedeutete schon 
einen ersten Schritt aus dem Bereiche der rein materiellen Produktion 
in das Gebiet der Persénlichkeitsbildung und somit einen Schritt 
vom Betriebstechnischen zum Gesellschaftspolitischen. So leuchtet 
esauch ein, dass das Bildungsziel letztlich staatspolitischen Charakter 
tragen sollte, Staatspolitische Erziehung im liberalen Sinne bedeutete 
Sorge um eine bejahende Haltung des Arbeiters zur politisch-sozialen 
Realitét, die als eine Stufe auf dem Wege des Fortschritts erkannt 
wurde. Mit der Definition der gegebenen Verhiltnisse als notwendiger 
Stufe des Fortschritts war imgrunde die Rechtmissigkeit politischer 
Titigkeit des Arbeiters theoretisch widerlegt, soweit sie sich ausser- 
halb der Vereine und somit des gesamten Erzichungssystems ein 
Betitigungsfeld suchen wollte. Dem Versuch, das Denken der Ar- 
beiterschaft in biirgerliche Bahnen zu lenken, entsprach zugleich 
der Wunsch, dem Arbeiter anhand eines Kataloges normativer 
Sittlichkeit den Leitfaden zu geben. Aus der Niederschrift tiber die 
Tagung des 1. Vereinstages lasst sich entnehmen, wie sehr die alten 
biirgerlichen Tugenden diesen Katalog ausfiillten. So hiess es da: 
(nachdem man tiber die allgemeine Unwissenheit der Arbeiter ge- 
sptochen hatte, d.V.) ,,... Dazu kommt noch der Mangel an grésserer 
Strebsamkeit und Sparsamkeit, wie ferner der Mangel an Sinn fiir 
die h6heren Werte des Lebens, fiir Sitteneinfachheit und Sittenreinheit, 
fir Benehmen und Charakter.”! Und zu diesen Punkten stiess dann 
die nationale Formel, die in der Revolution von 1848 vom Biirger- 
tum schon einmal ausgesprochen worden war und nunmehr auch die 
Arbeiterschaft in nationaler Funktion sehen wollte. ,,Aus dem Ganzen 
heraus aber tritt als michtige Bliite,” so schrieb man auf dem Vereins- 
tag nieder, ,,die Liebe zur Freiheit und zum Vaterlande, die beide 
ihren Ausdruck finden in einem freien allgemeinen deutschen Staats- 
birgertum, in einem einigen und freien deutschen Vaterland”’.? 


Idealistische Bildungsgedanken in Verbindung mit staatspolitischen 
Erzichungswiinschen, wirtschaftspolitische Uberlegungen und partei- 
politische Bemiihungen formten so die Grundlage der Arbeiterbil- 
dungsvereine, die bei aller anerkennenswerten Leistung die politische 
Aktion der Arbeiterschaft nicht einzuschrianken vermochten. Dass 
aus dem Bildungsverein ,,zur materiellen und gesellschaftlichen 
Férderung des Einzelnen” bald die Partei hervorging, die etwa 1 
Jahrzehnt spater begann, den Marxismus zu rezipieren, und sich als 
yExponent einer Gesellschaftsschicht fiihlte”,? war von Beginn an 
1], Vereinstag 1863 S. 5. 

*Ebd. S. 7. 


$Vgl. zu diesen Erérterungen Reisig, a.a.O. S. 105. 
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eine mdgliche Konsequenz der Entwicklung gewesen. In dem Masse 
wie lerneifriges Studium die so oft beklagte Unwissenheit zuriick. 
dringte, nahm auch die Bewusstseinsformung zu, und es ist deutlich, 
dass den Arbeitern angesichts der interessenpolitischen Formierung 
weiter Fortschrittskreise die eigene Klassensituation bewusste 
wurde, was alte Bildungsidealisten wie Rossmissler ihre Aufgabe 
nicht erfiillen liess. 

Zugleich mit jener inneren Entwicklung zur politischen Parte 
sahen sich die Vereine Angriffen von aussen, insbesondere Lassalles, 
ausgesetzt, der zu seinen Lebzeiten zwar die biirgerliche Ruhe der 
Vereine nicht direkt gefaéhrden konnte, wohl aber Zweifel an der 
Ehrlichkeit ihrer Bildungsprogramme zu streuen vermochte. Die 
politische Agitation des Biirgers Lassalle stellte sich gegen die po. 
litische Passivitat der ebenso von Biirgern organisierten Bildung; 
vereine! 


IV 


Gustav Mayer schreibt einmal zur politischen Aktion Lassalles: 
Es hat dem Verstaindnis von Lassalles historischer Erscheinung auf 
der einen Seite gedient, es auf der anderen Seite aber auch aufgehalten, 
dass man sie standig mit dem Phanomen Marx verglichen hat. Dena 
damit presste man sie in ein Schema, in das sie nicht hineinpasste, 
und unterwarf sie Massstaben, die auf sie nicht zutrafen.”’! In der Tat 
fiihrt ein solcher Vergleich zu einer Kritik beider Systeme, die natiir- 
lich méglich, dem Verstindnis des politischen Wirkens Lassalles 
aber insofern hinderlich ist, als den politischen Gegebenheiten und 
der politischen Aktion kein Raum gewahrt wird. Das wiirde ein 
Verbleiben am Rande des Historischen bedeuten. 

Es gilt zunachst festzuhalten, dass der 48er Liberale Lassalle sich 
in den 6oer Jahren mitten in den innenpolitischen Gegensatz zwischen 
Liberalen und Konservativen gestellt fiihlte. Fiir die Liberalen lag 
der mégliche Weg zur Lésung der sozialen Frage in der Forderung 
von Arbeiterbildungsvereinen, auf deren unpolitischen Charakter 
man bedacht war. Der individualistische Selbsthilfe-Gedanke sollte 
Vereinsprogramm und Vereinspolitik bestimmen. Will man einma 
von Schulze-Delitzsch’s Genossenschaftsgedanken absehen, so et- 
schépfte sich das Bemiihen der Fortschrittler um eine konstruktive 
Sozialpolitik in dem Ruf nach solchen Arbeiterbildungsvereinen. 
Demgegeniiber vermochten konservative Kreise mit wesentlich 
konkreteren Planen aufzuwarten. Die soziale Frage erschien ihnen 
ungleich dringlicher. Man wird hier auf Hermann Wagener hinweisen 


1 Gustav Mayer, Zum Verstindnis der politischen Aktion Lassalles. In: International 
Review for Social History, II (1938) S. 89. 
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missen, dem Wolfgang Saile jiingst eine aufschlussreiche Studie 
- Verhiltnis zu Bismarck und sozialreformerische Tatigkeit - ge- 
widmet hat. 

Wagener arbeitete in der unmittelbaren Umgebung Bismarcks. 
Seinem Draingen auf durchgreifende gesetzgeberische Behandlung 
der Frage lag ein ebenso grundsiatzliches wie niichternes politisches 
Kalkiil zugrunde. Mehrere Denkschriften Wageners fiir Bismarck 
lassen deutlich werden, dass sich ihm als Grundproblem die allmih- 
lhe Abschwaichung der zunehmenden revolutionaren Tendenz 
der Arbeiterschaft stellte. Um die von ihm doch bejahte Ordnung 
der Gesellschaft zu bewahren, galt es einzugreifen, ehe das nun noch 
rin im sozialen Bereich verhaftete Problem zu einem politischen 
wurde, die politische Forderung sich zur sozialen gesellte. 


Was Wagener als brennende Zeitfragen deutete, das war neben dem 
Arbeiter- vor allem das Handwerkerproblem.! Es blieb ihm nicht 
vetborgen, dass sich die Arbeiterschaft in steigendem Masse aus 
ehemaligen Handwerkern rekrutierte. Um der korporativen Gesell- 
schaftsordnung einen festen Boden zu geben, verlangte er vorab 
gesetzgeberische Hilfe zur Stiitze der Handwerkerschaft. So zielte 
et vor allem auf die verscharfte Durchfiihrung von Schutzbestim- 
mungen ab, die noch vom Februar 1849 datierten und als wesent- 
lichsten Punkt die Abgrenzung der Gewerbe (§ 28) enthielten. Eine 
Massnahme dieser Art musste dann die Reorganisation der Ge- 
wetberite zur Folge haben. Die Gewerberite ihrerseits konnten dann 
als Grundlage fiir den weiteren Ausbau der gleichsam korporativen 
Selbstverwaltung (Errichtung von Gewerbegerichten) des Hand- 
wetkerstandes dienen. 

Es ist deutlich, dass Wagener auf diesem Wege der méglichen Ge- 
fihrdung und dem fortschreitenden Zerfall in der kapitalistischen 
Konkurrenzwirtschaft entgegenwirken wollte. Einer solchen Einen- 
gung des manchesterlichen Prinzips — imgrunde doch eine Abgren- 
zung nach beiden Seiten: zu den Unternehmern und zum Proletariat — 
liess Wagener seine Vorschlige fiir die Arbeiterschaft héren. Die 
Punkte, welche hierbei namentlich in den Vordergrund traten, waren 


ya. Die Feststellung eines Minimums von Tagelohn mit volliger 
Freigebung der Stiick- und Akkordarbeit als Ausdruck der 
Wahrheit, dass auch in der Industrie die menschenwiirdige 
Existenz das Eine und Wesentlichste ist. 

b. Die gesetzliche Feststellung der ZusammengehGrigkeit des Ar- 


1Siehe zu dem folgenden den Quellenanhang bei Wolfgang Saile, Hermann Wagener 
und sein Verhiltnis zu Bismarck, (1958) S. 133 ff. Anlage I-III. 
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beiters und der Fabrik und zwar so, dass der Arbeiter nicht mi 
der einzelnen Fabrik, sondern mit dem betreffenden Fabrikzweige 
in Verbindung gesetzt wird. 

c. Die Anerkennung des Satzes, dass andauernde Mitarbeit auch 
Miteigentum verschaffen muss.”’! 


Hier war weder die Rede von Selbsthilfe-Organisationen noch von 
Produktivgenossenschaften mit Staatshilfe. Wagener ging einen 
vollig eigenen Weg, der iiber die Anschauungen seiner konservativen 
Gesinnungsfreunde hinausftihrte. Ausdriicklich setzte er sich auch 
von Schulze-Delitzsch und Lassalle ab, den er in einer weiteren Denk. 
schrift als einen gefahrlichen Egoisten und verstandesmissigen Soz- 
alisten charakterisierte, ,,der, wie die ‘Reaktion’ ihn, so seinerseits 
die Reaktion fiir seine Zwecke und als Ubergangsstadium auszuniitzen 
versucht”.? . 
Zu dem korporativen Sozialstaat Wageners fiihrte in der Tat kein 
Weg der Lassalleschen Vorschlige, zu welchem grundsiatzlichen 
Punkte kommt, dass dem im Staate wirkenden und am Staate orien. 
tierten Wagener die heftige Agitation des Arbeiterfiihrers zuwide 
sein musste. So sehr sich nun hier auch konservatives Ordnungsprin. 
zip und sozialistischer Drang nach Neugestaltung gegeniiberstanden, 
wie sehr auch Misstrauen und Abneigung herrschten, in einem Punkte 
vermochten sich Lassalle und Wagener zu begegnen: ihnen war det 
Widerstand gegen das Biirgertum, wie es sich in der Fortschrittsparte 
reprisentierte, gemeinsam. Wagener stand nicht an, von den ,,Ol- 
garchen des Geldkapitals” zu sprechen, die das monarchische Prinzip 
bedrohten. Lassalle seinerseits geniigte ein Riickblick auf die Er | 
fahrungen der Revolutionsjahre 1848/49, um fest die Meinung ver 
treten zu kénnen, dass das Biirgertum zur festen tatkriftigen poli’ 
tischen Aktion nicht imstande sei. Dass in den sechziger Jahren 
eine Partei wie die Fortschrittspartei noch méglich war, bewies ihn 
die Richtigkeit seiner Annahme.”? In diesem Sinne dusserte er sich | 
in einem Brief an Wilhelm Riistow, und es ist interessant zu wissen, 
dass sich drei Jahre spater in liberalen Kreisen Stimmen erhoben, dé 
selbstkritisch Lassalle beipflichteten.* 
Dem politischen Agitator Lassalle, der, wie er einmal gegeniibe 
Sophie von Hatzfeldt dusserte, ,,Wille als Weisheit”’ besass, ihm, dem 
die politische Aktion alles bedeutete, musste ein solcher Charakte| 
von vornherein zuwiderlaufen. Ausgehend von dem oben bezeugtea | 


1 Aus Anlage II, S. 137. 
2 Anlage III, 1S. 142 f. 

3 Mayer, Politische Aktion Lassalles S. 92. 

4 Dariiber, dass der Idealismus die politischen Fahigkeiten verdorben habe, siche Baur- 
garten, a.a.O. S. 483. 
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cht mit Unpolitischen im Biirgertum, ist es aufschlussreich zu erfahren, dass 
zwelge sowohl Lassalle wie Wagener diese Anlage in ihre politischen Be- 
trachtungen einbezogen. Dabei machten beide den Unterschied 
t auch zwischen ,,Biirgertum” und ,,Bourgeoisie.” So schrieb Wagener in 
seiner Denkschrift vom 1. Marz 1864 an Bismarck: ,,Uberwinden 
+h vo. aber kann man die Opposition der Bourgeoisie nur dadurch, dass 
einen man einmal die berechtigten materiellen Forderungen des — von ihr 
ative, | unterschiedenen — Biirgertums befriedigt und dies eventuell hierdurch 
h auch  gewinnt.1 Zugleich sprach sich Lassalle in seiner Schrift ,,Die Wissen- 
Denk.  schaft und die Arbeiter” noch deutlicher aus. Ihm wurde der Gross- 
n Soz. _ biirger dann zum Bourgeois, wenn er ,,Besitz als rechtliche Bedingung 
nerseits fit die Theilnahme an der Bestimmung des Staatswillens” machte.* 
niitz,  Wahrend Wagener in seiner Wendung gegen die Bourgeoisie fiir 
| die ,,Emanzipation von dem nachgerade unertraglichen Druck des 
at kein  finanziellen Feudalismus” eintrat, sich aber im tibrigen doch mit 
zlichen seinen Vorschligen im Rahmen des korporativen Sozialstaatsge- 
. orien. dankens bewegte, stellte sich Lassalle mit aller Deutlichkeit auf den 
uwide Boden des allgemeinen Wahlrechts, welches durchzusetzen eine 
gsprin _festgefiigte Arbeiterorganisation erméglichen musste. Die politische 
tanden, Lésung der sozialen Frage stellte sich fiir Lassalle vorerst als das 
Punkte  wesentliche Problem, ihm gab er in seiner Agitation den Vorrang. 
var de So wird man auch von dem Wunsch Lassalles nach Verwirklichung 
tspartei der Demokratie mit und durch die Arbeiterschaft ausgehen miissen, 
n Ol. | sollen Lassalle und Wagener in ihrem Verhiltnis zueinander bewertet 
Prinzip | werden. In der neueren Literatur zégert Ernst Engelberg nicht, 
Jie Er | von einer ,,intellektuellen Gevatterschaft” und von einer ,,politischen 
ng ver Konspiration” beider zu sprechen,* indem er auf Gemeinsamkeiten 
n pol) in der Beurteilung des Biirgertums hinweist. Will man zunichst ein- 
Jahren mal von der ,,politischen Konspiration” absehen — das Verhiltnis 
ies ihm 20 Bismarck ist ein fiir die Beurteilung dieses Punktes entscheidender 
er sich Faktor - so scheint uns der andere, etwas grobe Begriff der ,,intellek- 
wissen, tuellen Gevatterschaft” insofern nicht stichhaltig, als lediglich die 
ben, di Parallelitat einiger Gedanken, nicht aber das Ziel Lassalles beriick- 
| sichtigt wird. Und hier kénnen doch tiefgreifende Unterschiede 
reniiber aufgezeigt werden. 
7m, den Die wenigen Jahre des politischen Lebens Lassalles lassen den Ar- 
varakter | beiteragitator dem Historiker problematisch genug erscheinen. Der 
zeugter, Historiker wird hingelenkt auf den politischen Kampf Lassalles um 


i 1 Angefiihrt bei Ernst Engelberg, Zur Entstehung und historischen Stellung des Preus- 
sich-deutschen Bonapartismus. Beitrage zum neuen Geschichtsbild [Sonderdruck o.J.] 
S. 242. 

he Baut:} ? Ferdinand Lassalle, Die Wissenschaft und die Arbeiter (1863). 

*Vgl. Engelberg, a.a.O. S. 243. 








das allgemeine Wahlrecht und findet sich in der Analyse der Ent. 
wicklung Eigentiimlichkeiten des politischen Weges gegeniiber, die 
sich aus dem bizarren Charakter der Person und den Umstinden 
gleichermassen erklaren lassen. Vom allgemeinen Wahlrecht fiihrt der 
Weg zu Lassalles Auffassung vom politischen Wert der Arbeiter. 
schaft, wobei zugleich die Meinung politischer Freunde und Sym. 
phatisierender deutlich werden kann. Er fiihrt dariiber hinaus y 
dem Verhiltnis Lassalle-Bismarck, das Lassalle nicht ganz zu Us. 
recht den argen Zweifel sozialdemokratischer Politiker eingetragen 
hat und das bei aller Kiihnheit des politischen Kurses Mass und 
MOglichkeiten des Politikers Lassalle erkennen lasst. Und im weiteren 
wird hier auch ideologische Kritik ansetzen, die die Frage nach der 
Stellung des allgemeinen Wahlrechts in der sozialistischen Theorie 
stellen muss. Das heisst gleichzeitig die Frage nach dem Verhiltnis 
von Revolution und parlamentarischer Tatigkeit stellen. 


(Schluss folgt). 
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J. E.S. HAYWARD 


SOLIDARITY: THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AN 
IDEA IN NINETEENTH CENTURY FRANCE’ 


The survival of a concept is generally only secured at the price of an 
intellectual odyssey in the course of which it is transformed out of 
all recognition. The nineteenth century fortunes of the idea of soli- 
darity exemplify this axiom only too strictly. It became the victim 
of a multiplicity of ingenious puns and metaphors as well as outright 
malicious distortions that rendered a simple, technical word, drawn 
from the sphere of jurisprudence, at once emotive and obscure, 
influential and diffuse. As the eminent and caustic critic of the twentieth 
entury, Julien Benda, formulated this vital problem of the fate of 
concepts, “pour l’historien des idées des hommes, la réalité ce n’est 
point ce qu’ont été les idées dans |’esprit de ceux qui les ont inventées, 
mais ce qu’elles ont été dans l’esprit de ceux qui les ont trahies... 
car il est clair qu’une doctrine se propage d’autant plus largement 
quelle est apte a satisfaire un plus grand nombre de sentiments 
divers.” ? This pessimistic view has been all too frequently verified in 
human history. 

It can be argued that the concept of solidarity is extremely vague 
and indeterminate if used without qualification; without prefix or 
suffix that gives it a distinctive orientation. Over and above the fact 
that it denotes some form of interdependence, it might be urged 
that little can be said meaningfully unless it is made clear whether, 


1 This article is based on the introduction to a Ph. D. thesis presented to the University 
of London in 1958, entitled: “The idea of solidarity in French social and political thought 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.” 

*Mon Premier Testament ,1910, pp. 15, 49. This brochure formed the third Cahier of 
the 12th Series of Charles Péguy’s celebrated Cahiers de la Quinzaine. In a lecture on 
the idea of solidarity in 1900, the Catholic critic Brunetiére asserted that “le mouvement 
des idées étant presque toujours plus rapide que la transformation du langage, les mémes 
mots 4 quelques années d’intervalle, s’ils continuent 4 rendre le méme son, expriment 
rarement les mémes idées. Ils en signifient méme quelquefois des contradictoires.” Dis- 
cours de Combat, Nouvelle Série, 1903, p. 52. 
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for example, the solidarity in question is conceived as voluntary 
or involuntary; unilateral, bi-lateral or multi-lateral; natural or non. 
natural; monistic, pluralistic or atomistic. Furthermore, unless the 
degree of generality and organization is specified, for example, whether 
one is dealing with interdependence at the level of the individual, 
trade union, nation state or international society; unless it is clear 
whether it is spatial solidarity (e.g. the division of labour and ex. 
change) or temporal solidarity (e.g. heredity, whether physiological, 
technical, cultural etc.) that is involved; unless the strength and 
intensity of a particular relationship of solidarity is made explicit 


it could be maintained that discussion is likely to become bogged | 


down in a morass of imprecision. Finally, unless it is stipulated that 
a particular bond of solidarity is rooted, for example, in biology, 
sociology, psychology, economics, politics, etc., the interpretation 
of its significance could be considered most hazardous. 


However, when from the standpoint of the fashionable philosopher, 
one passes to that of the social historian, the matter appears ina 
different light. As an eminent social historian, the late Maxime Leroy, 
wrote, in phrases accredited by his encyclopaedic erudition in this 
field, “Lorsque des doctrines on passe aux faits, on constate qu'il 
n’y a, en eux, nulle trace de cette logique tout abstraite que les auteurs 
de plans ont toujours considérés comme la meilleure preuve & 
lexcellence de leurs vues; et, on le sait, l’///ogisme, la contradiction, est 
un reproche communément adressé par tous les logiciens de l’idée ou 
du fait aux institutions d’une époque, aujourd’hui comme hier. Le 
doctrines, qui prétendent corriger les institutions de toute contr 
diction, imprimer l’unité, n’échappent pas plus que les institutions 
a ce genre de critique: il suffit de prendre connaissance des contto- 
verses entre écoles sociales pour constater quelles influences diverses 
enlévent toute possibilité d@unité logique aux systémes en apparence 
les plus rigoureux... il semble qu’un des enseignements de ’histoite 
des idées et des institutions au XIXe siécle soit celui-ci: les sociétés 
et les systémes sociaux présentent une telle diversité interne qu'l 





o 


ae 


est vain de les critiquer d’un tel point de vue, non moins vain de | 
vouloir leur imposer un régime uniforme.”! It was precisely this | 


eclectic character that gave the idea of solidarity its ephemerd 
popularity and potent political influence, which culminated at the 
turn of the century in the official philosophy of Solidarism, greeted 
by a crescendo of impassioned eulogies and broken only by the 
dissonant voices of extreme right-wing economists and extreme lef- 
wing Marxists and Anarcho-Syndicalists. Solidarity became the skele- 


1 Maxime Leroy, La Politique de Sainte-Beuve, 1941, pp. 279-80. 
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ton-key to all social problems. However, its more perspicacious 
exponents anxiously pointed out the fragility of a superficial fusion 
ot confusion of disparate constituents under the auspices of a single, 
Protean word. That their fears proved to be justified, indicates that 
whilst social and political practice does not require, and in fact 
might be unduly inhibited by a wholly systematic, logically construct- 
ed doctrine, a minimum of coherence is essential if a doctrine is not 
to be indiscriminately used and abused, its key ideas degenerating 
into equivocal clichés, until it ceases to be able to rally support for a 
specific programme of action. 


Our discussion of the rdle of the concept of solidarity in France is 
an appraisal of the social history of an idea rather than the history 
of a social idea. It is intended to be not merely the chronological 
description - or even the logical analysis — of the development of 
this idea; it is an attempt to elicit its social significance, its direct 
influence upon French society and its indirect implications for the 
social organization of humanity. As Benda has affirmed: “In general, 
it is possible to consider the ideas of a philosopher from two points 
of view. One can consider them in relation to the philosopher him- 
self, and to a degree, in relation to himself alone. This involves 
tracing the development of an idea in a specific mind, taking into 
account all the problems which have engaged a philosopher’s at- 
tention, without concerning ourselves over the extent of their real 
importance, and considering them worthy of study merely by virtue 
of the fact that they captured his attention. Such a study basically 
belongs as much to individual psychology as to philosophy. When 
the individual who serves as its object is a great thinker, it can teach 
us profound lessons. On the other hand, one can consider the ideas 
of a philosopher in relation to mankind; i.e. to the extent that they 
have been remembered by groups of men, have unsettled their 
former conceptions, have become points of departure for other, 
entirely new conceptions. This second kind of study belongs rather 
to what one can call the social history of ideas.”! In our effort to 
elucidate the historical development of the notion of solidarity, it 
is the latter standpoint that has been adopted. 

This type of inquiry, more impersonal, detached and objective 
- being concerned with the extrinsic rather than the intrinsic im- 
portance of a particular social philosopher’s interpretation of the 
idea of solidarity — belongs as much to social science as to social 
philosophy. It lies in fact at their point of convergence in ideology. 
Given the notorious French addiction to deductive reasoning from 


1), Benda, The Living Thoughts of Kant, 1940, pp. 16-17. 
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first principles — programmes of social, political and economic teform 
being placed under the aegis of one or more ideas — the ideological 
approach to French social theory provides a particularly penetrating 
insight into the significance of French politics, in all its baffling com. 
plexity. Just as the eighteenth century witnessed in France the de. 
velopment into a dominant position of the idea of unfettered personal 
liberty, coupled with the institution of civil and political justice for 
the defence of individual rights, the material and intellectual cit. 
cumstances of the nineteenth century promoted the progressive 
prominence of the idea of social solidarity, associated with the 
establishment of economic justice for the protection of “social” 
rights. Whervas the demand for liberty came particularly from the 
spokesmen o° the self-confident middle classes, the advocates of 
solidarity were generally defending the interests and voicing the 
inarticulate aspirations of the urban wage-earners. How is this to 
be explained? 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


When an individual enjoys good health, intellectual and emotional 
equanimity, an appropriate physical environment, adequate profession- 
al opportunities, etc., he easily acquires the illusion of self-sufficiency, 
Liberty seems to be the supreme and unqualified good. However, 
when he is ill or suffers from any other crisis in his life, the security 
that comes from solidarity with his neighbours becomes infinitely 
more desirable than an impotent liberty in the hands of an isolated, 
ineffective individual; ineffective because of such calamities a 
disease, war, unemployment. Personal insecurity leads to a demand 
for collectively organised social security. Hence, in his first and 
second childhood, and at moments in his youth and prime when he 
encounters major personal difficulties, the need for the sympathy 
and mutual-aid stemming from a sense of solidarity make themselves 
felt by everyone. This helps to explain the contemporary coincidence 
between an “age of anxiety” and the comprehensive provision of 
social assistance of various kinds “from the cradle to the grave”. 
Transposed on to the social plane, this need for solidarity takes an 
organized form in a variety of social institutions, ranging from almost 
completely involuntary to wholly voluntary associations: state, trade 
union or professional association, provident society, club, societies 
for the promotion, preservation or elimination of something. Each 
individual — and this is what in large measure both reflects and 
shapes his individuality — enters into a specific set of social relations, 
making his own particular “synthesis” of liberty and_ solidarity. 
In the nineteenth century, the appeal to solidarity was made principally 
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by the protagonists of the politically and economically downtrodden 
and the complacent assertion of “laisser faire” was voiced by the 
spologists of the political and economic upstarts who had successfully 
overthrown (in France) or transformed (in Britain) the old order. 

Bertrand Russell has affirmed that “From a political and social 
point of view, the most important change resulting from industrialism 
is the greater interdependence of men and groups of men upon 
one another.” It was fundamentally the recognition of the politico- 
economic implications of the extension and intensification of the 
division of labour and of exchange that provided the economic 
framework within which the social reforms of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries were worked out in the teeth of de- 
spairing and embittered, last-ditch resistance of dogmatic theorists, 
endeavouring to rehabilitate, through the incantation of resounding 
but hollow slogans, an order of things which was being inexorably 
submerged by events. Struck both by the legitimacy of the proletarian 
grievances and by the dangers of violent class-struggle, various 
teformist currents emerged, opposed both to doctrinaire liberalism 
and to doctrinaire socialism and inspired by an anti-individualist 
liberalism and an anti-collectivist socialism. Retrospectively, it 
appears that it is thanks to this appreciation of the significance of 
social interdependence that several strikingly contrasted nineteenth 
century social philosophers groped their various but converging 
ways to a rationale of the practical readjustments in social ideals 
and social reorganization necessitated by the problems with which 
they were faced. 

The late nineteenth century in France, and in other countries subject 
to similar social changes, e.g. Britain, Germany, witnessed the ex- 
tension of the great concern with problems of social organizations 
-more especially with social reorganisation - which had culminated 
in the period immediately preceding 1848, from the plane of theory 
to that of practical application. Those social philosophers, politicians 
and publicists who discussed this issue were no longer voices in the 
wilderness but were eagerly heeded because of the growing recog- 
nition of the immediate relevance of their contributions to contempo- 
raty circumstances. The gravity of the issues raised by the social 


“The Reasoning of Europeans,” article in Listener, Nov. 21, 1957, Vol. LVIII, No. 
1459, p. 836. — In The Good Society, Walter Lippmann pointed to the same phenomenon. 
‘tt is no exaggeration to say that the transition from the relative self-sufficiency of in- 
dividuals in local communities to their interdependence in a world-wide economy is the 
most revolutionary experience in recorded history. It has forced mankind into a radically 
new way of life and, consequently, it has unsettled customs, institutions and traditions, 


transforming the whole human outlook” (1st ed. 1938; 1944 ed. pp. 161-62; cf. pp. 
161-65). 
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revolution launched a century earlier were being manifested s9 
flagrantly that to presume to ignore them necessitated an increasingly 
barefaced hypocrisy or reactionary escapism from reality. A very 
different set of circumstances confronted the early nineteenth century 
pioneers. 


Europe’s post-Renaissance intellectual tradition combined the ever- 
expanding application of human reason through science to the 
solution of terrestrial problems with a reinterpreted Christian moral- 
ism — increasingly independent of religious form and foundation 
and with a modified content — asserting man’s will to seek good and 
shun evil, which was not calculated to foster the quietism that, 
despite all apologetic exertions aimed at attenuating the tendentious 
exaggerations of the eighteenth century rationalists, was character- 
istic of the pre-Renaissance period. However, as long as these two 
constituents of the European tradition were developed divergently, 
the moralists, e.g. Thomas More, tended towards Utopianism, whilst 
the materialists, e.g. Thomas Hobbes, developed a scientistic natu- 
ralism — human nature in Hobbes’ psychologism. The moralists 
neglected the factual preconditions indispensable to the effective 
implementation of their ideals; whilst the materialists prided them- 
selves upon the pretended exclusion of all non-natural values from 
their systems. 

Nineteenth century French social philosophers sought to base the 
principles of social reorganization upon a conciliation of social 
moralism and social scientism — associated with, but cutting across, 
the simultaneously attempted synthesis between individualism and 
collectivism - as the only both acceptable and viable foundation 
for social life. What gave their ambitious enterprise urgency was 
that the early nineteenth century was recognized by some of the 
more acute thinkers of the time as a period of crisis and convulsion 
in the realms of science and philosophy, religion and morality, 
economics and politics. “Nous sommes arrivés 4 une de ces époques 
de renouvellement ou, aprés la destruction d’un ordre social tout 
entier, un nouvel ordre social commence.’’! In the face of the dis- 
integration of the old order and the largely negative character of 
the new, numerous and strenuous attempts were made at founding 
a new discipline based upon a fusion of social doctrine and social 
science, most systematically exemplified by the two philosophies of 
Comte, the first of which expounded the scientific and the second 
the ideological aspects of this Romantic reaction to Revolution in 


1 Leroux, Discours aux philosophes, in Volume I of his Ocuvres, 1850, p. 9. This Discours 
first appeared in 1831. 
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al its manifestations. As that great Rationalist critic of sentimentality 
in intellectualist guise, Renouvier, wrote of this early nineteenth 


, century epoch, “Sauf les deux premiers siécles de notre ére, jamais 





le bourdonnement des songes métaphysiques ne fut si fort et si 
continu; jamais on n’eut plus d’inclination pour croire non sa raison 


| mais son coeur... qui fait la raison dupe du coeur.”! 


By contrast, the complacent protagonists of the new order, the 
influential French “liberal”? economists, whilst relying largely upon 


| yulgarisations of the works of Adam Smith (“The Wealth of Nations” 


was translated in 1788 and again in 1820-22), Ricardo and Malthus, 
imovated in the dogmatic ruthlessness and pious optimism with 
which their sententious sophistries were implemented, regardless of 
the consequences. Against these unscientific, latter-day neo-Leibnit- 
van pan-harmonists, a number of important schools of thought 
rose in protest, the idea of social solidarity playing a key rdle in 
their onslaught on the new despotism that masqueraded as freedom. 
Though each placed a different emphasis upon the elements which 
constituted this solidarity, they represented as a whole a decisive 
revulsion against “murderous competition,” produced by private 
enterprise and yielding in its turn “social atheism” on the economic 
plane, and “isolation, incoherence and fragmentation of all human 
knowledge” on the intellectual plane. Whilst some appealed primarily 
for the mental and moral reform of the individual, others looked, 
nther, to politico-economic institutional engineering to provide 
the new synthesis through which social anarchy and social injustice 
were to be subdued. It is not in the Communist Manifesto of 1848 
but in the Fourierist periodical “Démocratie Pacifique” of 1847 
that the following inspired prediction appeared: “La révolution pro- 
chaine ne sera pas nationale, c’est 4 dire francaise, anglaise ou alle- 
mande; elle sera européenne. Elle ne sera pas purement religieuse ou 
politique, elle sera principalement économique et sociale. Elle ne 
1Renouvier, Philosophie analytique de l’histoire, IV, 1896-97, p. 84. As Paul Desjardins 
wrote of a later wave of solidarist activity, by then less abstract, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century: “la solidarité se développe en méme temps que renait l’espérance... 
Jamais, peut-étre, depuis |’établissement des ordres monastiques, on n’avait vu une telle 
ferveur d’union par le monde; il se fonde partout des Sociétés coopératives, des syndicats, 
des Ligues, des Compagnies, pour ne pas dire des Eglises. On n’a guére affaire en tous 
lieux qu’a des groupes au lieu de personnes” (Le Devoir Présent, pp. 33-34). 

*The name “liberal” in a French context should not, at the risk of serious misinterpre- 
tation, be given the same connotation as it possesses in Britain. The credo of the French 
Liberals was much more narrow, dogmatic and intimately associated with the “sinister 
interests” of the “grande bourgeoisie.” The rights of the individual were conceived as the 


exclusive, sacrosanct privileges of the few rather than a precondition of human dignity, 
due to all men. 
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prendra pas son origine dans la violation d’une charte (a reference 
to the origin of the revolution of 1830), ni méme dans un déni de 
droit électoral, mais bien plutdt dans un déni de droit de vivre en 
travaillant, dans une gréve d’ouvriers affamés, dans un conflit d’in- 
téréts entre le prolétariat et la bourgeoisie.”! 

The air resounded with impassioned attacks upon egoism and 
appeals to sociability; upon ignorance of the laws of humanity and 
appeals to a “science of humanity”; the savage critique of the self- 
assertive nineteenth century “new feudalism” that had replaced the 
residual feudalism of earlier times, counterbalanced by a variety of 
schemes for reforming or revolutionising society through new forms 
of social and economic organization founded upon more or less 
bizarre theological, ethical, pre-sociological and psychological 
doctrines; with attempts at founding new religions to replace re- 
treating Christianity, e.g. the illuminist and occultist vogue, the 
expansion of Freemasonry, Comte’s Positivist Religion of Humanity, 
Pecqueur’s “Philadelphes” and the numerous other sects described 
in Erdan’s “La France Mistique” (sic). Whether it is termed, with 
Saint-Simon, “a critical epoch,” or, with Comte, an “age of transition” 
—acatch-phrase that has since become a cliché of historicist sociology- 
the first half of the nineteenth century reveals an environment, both 
material and intellectual, that was exceptionally favourable to the 
emergence of social and political theories concerned to find a modus 
vivendi between the devils of individualism and collectivism which 
provoked conflicts that were threatening the very foundations of 
society. 


Yet, compared with Britain, the industrial revolution in France was 
limited and belated in character. The absence of large coal deposits, 
a peasant agriculture that restricted the drift from the land, relative 
demographic stagnation, and a predominantly rentier rather than 
entrepreneur class of capitalists, kept France, until the late nineteenth 
century, a haven of small-scale productive and distributive units; 
and to this day it remains, relative to Britain and Germany, a nation 
of peasants, artisans and shopkeepers. The gradual nature of the 
French socio-economic transformation presents a marked contrast 
with the Revolutionary legislative onslaught upon the débris of 
corporativism; following up the repudiation of all feudal privileges 
in 1789 by the decrees of 1791, known as the “Loi Le Chapelier,” 
and the Napoleonic Legal Codes of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, inspired by an individualistically-conceived liberty, i.e. at 


1 Démocratie Pacifique, 12. 8. 1847. Quoted by D. Villey: La Vie, l’Ocuvre et la Doctrine 
de C.-B. Dupont-White, 1936, p. 554. 


—- 
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the expense of the other members of the Revolutionary trinity: 
equality and fraternity.' 

Thus, a notion of solidarity came into vogue to satisfy the need to 
reintroduce a measure of fraternal justice into social relations disrupt- 
ed by the unilateral assertion of bourgeois-biased liberty as “laisser- 
faire”. In itself, the fact of human solidarity or interdependence is 
not merely unoriginal but immemorial; the consciousness of its 
nature and significance, its function and its value, did not emerge 
until the reaction in the nineteenth century against the ultra-individu- 
alism of the late eighteenth century, itself an exasperated revulsion 
against the authoritarian oppression, spiritual intolerance and retro- 
grade traditionalism of the ancien régime. Whilst its earliest exponents 
either sought, purely and simply, to restore and rehabilitate the old 
order, e.g. de Maistre, or reorganize it to suit the new politico- 
economic conditions, e.g. Saint-Simon, the radical reassessments of 
the intellectual, moral and material foundations of social life ne- 
cessitated by the political and industrial revolutions, with their 
repercussions upon social norms, led ultimately and often indirectly, 
to a clarification of the primordial and increasingly extensive rele- 
vance of the complex of heterogeneous factors subsumed under the 
notion of solidarity. From being an anti-individualist, ideological 
instrument of conflict in the early nineteenth century, it became in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the instrument par 
excellence for securing the ideological reconciliation of individualism 
and collectivism, bringing in its train a host of state-organized and 
associationist institutions calculated to repair the damage wreaked 
by uninhibited self-seeking without restoring the retrograde, despotic, 
illiberal ancien régime. 


THE JURIDICAL ORIGINS OF “SOLIDARITY” 


Historically, the idea of solidarity had a juridical point of departure 
and terminus, superficially traversing many brusque changes of fortune 
whilst below the surface, it had a continuity of its own that is only 
apparent in retrospect. It was characterised by the metamorphosis 
and diffussion of a specific juristic concept into a network of social 
institutions, i.e. beliefs incarnated in certain social modes of conduct, 
e.g. state intervention to protect the young, the ill, the aged, and 
purge the social milieu of noxious influences; the organization of 


1 However, on close examination, the French Revolution ceases to live up to the boast 
of being “un bloc.” Against the antisolidarist “Loi Le Chapelier” must be set Article 21 
of the abortive Jacobin Declaration of Rights of 1793 which proclaimed a sacred social 
debt of work and assistance to which all citizens were entitled. 
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associations for material, cultural and intellectual mutual aid; co- 
operation in its various forms and collective bargaining. Its legal 
origin is evident from the entries in the “Dictionnaire de l’ Académie 
Frangaise” of 1694, though by 1765, in Diderot’s celebrated “Ency- 
clopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts et des 
Métiers,” the words “solidaire,” “solidairement” and “solidarité” in 
the sense of an indivisibly collective debt, have passed from the strict 
realm of jurisprudence to that of commerce.! In a thesis entitled 
“De Pidée de Solidarité entre Codébiteurs” of 1898, the author quoted 
in his bibliography no fewer than nineteen theses devoted in the half- 
century since 1848 to the examination of the principle of solidarity 
in Roman and French Law, not to mention other books and articles 
on this subject.? This provides no uncertain indication of the important 
and controversial place which the notion of solidarity came to occupy 
in French jurisprudence. An inheritance from Roman Law, embodied 
in the Code Civil in 1804, the juridical conception of a relationship 
of solidarity between members of a society can be regarded as 
possessing its first official French landmark in the fourth section 
(“Titre” three, Chapter four) of the Code Civil entitled “Des Obli- 
gations Solidaires.” 

The principle of solidarity between creditors and between debtors 
is traced by the jurists to the co-proprietorial obligations of mutual 
assistance and collective responsibility within the Roman extended 
family or “Gens,” each member of which was held responsible 
for the payment of the whole of the debt contracted by any member, 
and had the right to receive payment of debts owed to the collectivity! 
The same principle, in the form of obligations of mutual assistance, 
existed, in Rome and in the Roman Provinces such as Gaul, in the 
“sodalitates” or religious brotherhoods and “collegia” or workers’ 


1 Dictionnaire de l’Académie Frangaise, 1694, II, p. 485: Encyclopédie, 1765, XV, p. 320. 
See also F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, IX (2) 1937, p. 669 n. and 745 n. for 
the use of the term “solidarity” in a wider sense in the Revolutionary Assemblies. - 
See Ib. X (2), p. 876 sq. for the further extension of its usage. “Solidariser” and “Solidaris- 
me” appear in J.-B. Richard’s Enrichissement de la langue frangaise. Dictionnaire de mots 
nouveaux, 1842, p. 390. — By 1864, in Maurice Block’s Dictionnaire Général de la Politique, 
under the heading “Solidarité,” appeared the following significant words: “C’est une 
des grandes lois qui régissent le développement de l’humanité et dominent la science 
politique... Peut-étre parviendra-t-il 4 donner un plus large et plus rapide essor au progrés 
politique en étudiant davantage cette loi de solidarité qui relie l’un 4 l’autre tous les mem- 
bres de la famille humaine” (II, p. 935). A shortened version of the above entry appeared 
in Block’s Petit Dictionnaire Politique et Social, pp. 716-17, published in 1896, the same 
year as Léon Bourgeois’ Solidarité. 

2 A.-J.-B. Melon, De l’idée de Solidarité entre Codébiteurs, 1898, pp. 134-35. 

3 Melon, op.cit., p. 26. The same obligation existed in classical Greece, cf. Glotz: La 
Solidarité dans la Famille en Gréce. 
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corporations,! which may be regarded as representing associations 
of voluntary solidarity by contrast with the legally sanctioned, 
involuntary solidarity of the family association. In both cases, the 
interdependence of interests was regarded as sufficiently intense to 
warrant the imputation of collective responsibility, based upon the 
legal fiction of corporate personality. 

Though Roman Law, within the framework of the medieval 
“communitas communitatum,” had to contend with custom and 
Canon Law, in France, it had reemerged largely unscathed by the 
end of the Middle Ages, and the lawyers thereafter worked to restore 
the Roman Law dichotomy of state and individual. The gilds and 
fraternities, with their corporate personality, which represented 
during the medieval era the organized sociability, mutual aid, pro- 
fessional solidarity and esprit de corps of earlier times (and were 
idealised by the nineteenth century pluralist champions of the “Ge- 
nossenschaft,” such as Gierke) were not acceptable to the post- 
medieval champions of statism and individualism. The attack by the 
Loi Le Chapelier of 1791 upon the corporations and the “compag- 
nonnages” (condemned by the Sorbonne as early as 1655) heralded 
the attenuated conception of solidarity adopted in the codification 
of French law undertaken a decade later. The abandonment of the 
restraints of co-proprietorial feudal rights in land and the decline 
of the medieval “sacerdotium,” was followed at the end of the 
eighteenth century — first by the French Revolutionaries and then 
by Napoleon — by the reassertion of the Roman Law principles of 
“dominium”: the absolute and exclusive individual right to use and 
abuse at will one’s private property, and “imperium”: the absolute 
and exclusive sovereign right of public power to command. 

The principle of solidary debt and credit was embodied, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in the Napoleonic Legal Codes, 
following in the Roman Law tradition, under the inspiration of the 
eminent French jurist Pothier. It gave rise to a great deal of con- 
flicting judicial interpretation which can be consulted in the abundant 
literature on the subject.? For our purpose, it must suffice to indicate 


1R. Thisse, Etude comparée sur l’histoire et le rdle actuel du cautionnement et de la 
solidarité, 1895, p. 243. 

2 The most succinct discussion is to be found in H. Moreau, De la Solidarité, 1930. 
Solidarity between creditors was dealt with in Arts. 1197-99; between debtors in Arts. 
2000-02; between creditors and debtors in Arts. 1203-04; and between co-debtors in 
Arts. 1213-15, of the Code Civil. See also articles 20, 22, 24, 28, 140, 187 of the Code du 
Commerce; and article 55 of the Code Pénal. - The most important articles are 1197 
and 1200 of the Code Civil. Article 1197 lays down: “L’obligation est solidaire entre 
plusieurs créanciers lorsque le titre donne expressément 4 chacun d’eux le droit de de- 
mander le paiement du total de la créance, et que le paiement fait 4 l’un d’eux libére le 
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that the individualistic inspiration of the authors of the Code Civil 


led to the strict limitation of the application of the principle of | 


solidarity either to an explicit expression of the will of the contracting 
parties or to legal enactment. Article 1202 states categorically: “La 
solidarité ne se présume point; il faut qu’elle soit expressément 
stipulée. Cette régle ne cesse que dans le cas ow la solidarité a lieu de 
plein droit, en vertu d’une disposition de la loi.”? 


The Napoleonic Legal Codes - in whose rigid grip the legalistic 
French have since uncomfortably languished, despite ingenious 
efforts to evade the disastrous consequences of its more antiquated 
axioms and the conservative implications of the accumulated dicta 
based upon them - were calculated to place the employed at a gross 
disadvantage vis 4 vis the employers, both in their individualist and 
super-individualist conception of contract and the right to association, 
nominally equal — though not always even this — but effectively 
inegalitarian as between wage-earner and industrial magnate. However, 
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the anti-solidarist bias of the Napoleonic Codes did not prevent | 


the increasing importance which accrued to the principle of solidarity 
as a consequence of the political, economic and social changes during 
the nineteenth century and the reinterpretation of the Codes, in the 
light of Equity, by the Courts, inspired by a new school of jurispru- 
dence that undermined the individualist and voluntarist bulwark 
of the non-presumption of solidarity.2 These reinterpretations, + 
mounting in practice to a metamorphosis of the law, were based 
upon the view that the attribution of responsibility solely to the 
individual and the state, both regarded in their own ways as “sover- 
eign,” involved an arbitrary and noxious neglect of the supreme fact 
of social life: solidarity. Issuing in the doctrine of juridical ob- 
jectivism — whose leading exponent was Léon Duguit — it authorised 
the judge to substitute his judgement of the legal implications of a 





given set of social relationships, in the light of the corollaries of social | 


solidarity, for the subjective will of the contracting parties and even 
of the legislator. However, it is only after tracing its peregrinations 
through theology, morals, sociology, social psychology, economics, 


débiteur, encore que le bénéfice de lobligation soit partageable et divisible entre les 
divers créanciers” (Code Civil des Frangais, 1804, pp. 288-89). - Article 1200 asserts: 
“Il y a solidarité de la part des débiteurs, lorsqu’ils sont obligés 4 une méme chose, de 


maniére que chacun puisse étre contraint pour la totalité, et que le paiement fait par un 


seul libére les autres envers le créancier” (Ib., p. 289). 


| 
1 Code Civil, p. 290. The only articles in which solidarity was expressly stipulated were 


395-96, 1033, 1442, 1887 and 2002. 
2 P. Drakides, Du Principe en vertu duquel la solidarité ne se présume pas, 1939, pp. 
231-33; Moreau, op.cit., p. 47. 
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bio-social philosophy, etc. — after having burst through the restrictive 


| categories of the Code Civil — and its return, via politics, to law 


in the form of Radical social legislation and the theory of quasi- 


contract championed by Léon Bourgeois, that it will be appropriate 


to consider the idea of solidarity as a juridico-social dogma. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF SOLIDARITY 


In the course of its development from its juridical origins, the idea 


, of solidarity took on an increasingly practical form in the socio- 
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political domain, though not without major setbacks arising out of 
its own imperfections as well as an inhospitable environment. 
Starting either as the recognition of a fact with vague but momentous 
implications for social organization or as the inspiration of an ideal 
capable of elaboration into a system of principles of social reorgani- 
zation, it became increasingly intimately associated with a certain 
conciliationist type of social morality and social institutions that 
presented itself as a harmonious alternative to the warring ideologies, 
whether of scientism and moralism or individualism and collectivism. 
There were broadly three main stages in the development of soli- 
datity from “mystique” into “politique.” In the first period, prior to 
1848, it emerged painfully from a morass of speculative debauchery 
and Romantic effusion, as a congeries of politico-social doctrines which 
the disintegration of Louis-Philippe’s “Bourgeoisie Absolue” in 
1848 provoked into a premature attempt to engineer a solidarist 
Utopia. The second period, which extended from 1849-1895, witness- 
ed its transition from a “mystique” into a “politique,” thanks in no 
small measure to a survivor of the ephemeral “République Démocrati- 
que et Sociale” of 1848, Louis Blanc, who handed on its tradition, 
ina form expurgated of many of its earlier eccentricities, to the Radical 
party and, in particular, to Léon Bourgeois. In the last period, post- 
1896, it became a dogmatic credo, supported by detailed schemes of 
social reform aided by organized political, economic, educational, 
intellectual, ethical and religious groups to secure its legislative 
enactment, its teaching and preaching, its practice. In the process, 
some of the dreams of the pre-solidarist pioneers were realised, 
though whether their progenitors would always have recognised and 
acknowledged their offspring is questionable. 


SOLIDARITY AS A MYSTIQUE 


In its infancy, the idea of solidarity represented the focal point of an 
emerging social mystique which only in the decade preceding the 
Revolution of 1848 became frankly the advocacy of socio-economic 
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as well as political democracy. For years it remained suffused — not 
to say engulfed - in the wave of Romantic and mystical nostalgia 
associated with so much of the reaction against rapid social change, 
consequent upon the intellectual, industrial and political revolutions 
which had first undermined and then destroyed the “organic,” 
“closed” society inherited, with modifications, from the Midd 
Ages. It was characterised by a reactionary and irrationalist longing 
for a lost social stability and unity, in which each person knew his 
station and its duties within the hierarchical social framework; and by 
a revulsion against the anarchic individualism unleashed by the 
elimination of the old restraints upon egoistic impulses. However, 
the recognition of the need to solve certain specific practical problems 
led to the prescription of certain vague and universally applicable 
panaceas and to the advocacy of “utopian social engineering” based 
upon an appeal to fraternity and altruism with a view to restoring 
the mutual trust and confidence shattered by the crisis in social 
relations and ending the overt (and forestalling the latent) social 
conflicts, accentuated and exacerbated by the negative critique of 
the principles of social order. The strain upon social cohesion, 
prerequisite of any society, impelled the thinkers of this period to 
cast about for a simple and speedy solution. They did not scruple a 
the invocation of generous doses of pre-scientific metaphysical 
alchemy of the most dubious kind; whilst the selfsame strain rendered 
the general public particularly gullible, the predominance of a desite 
to believe over their critical faculties making them willing dupes of 
the effrontery of charlatans.1 

However, it was amongst the Roman Catholic social theologists 
— both De Maistre and Ballanche having connections with the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century illuminist movement and 
thereby providing the link - that the idea of solidarity first achieved 
its pivotal social significance and underwent an evolution that 
prefigured its subsequent philosophic prominence and temporary 
political preeminence. Whilst in Britain both Feudalism and Ce 
tholicism had been eliminated as major politico-social forces by the 
early nineteenth century, in France Roman Catholicism remained an 
immensely powerful opponent of the individualist ideas that had 
swept all before them almost unopposed in Britain. It is therefore 


1“On pourrait définir la Révolution de 1848: Je romantisme en politique. Ce fut un 
déchainement lyrique des imaginations, une débauche d’idéalisme” (G. Renard, quoted 
by J. Gaumont: Histoire de la Coopération en France, 1924, I, p. 240). — In Volume ll, 
Ch. 3 of his monumental Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise entitled “Les Révolution- 
naires Mystiques,” a leading figure in the history of the idea of solidarity, Louis Blanr, 
discussed the contribution of Freemasonry, Martinism, Mesmerism and Illuminism in 
general to subsequent thought. 
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comprehensible that in France the Church should have initially 
become the rallying point for anti-individualism and that the appeal 
to solidarity should take the form of a campaign for a return to its 
politico-social constitution, even when its spiritual message was 
rejected. The social question, as a result, became embroiled with the 
problem of the origin of evil, the ultramontane authoritarian de 
Maistre — and in his first phase, Lamennais — emphasising the inte- 
grative role of theological solidarity derived from the collective 
responsibility of mankind in original sin. However, it was via the 
ptoblem of evil and the moralistic attribution of responsibility for it 
to man and society rather than to God and nature that the religious 
pessimism and social quietism that it encouraged were subsequently 
transformed by Lamennais and the Swiss Social Protestant philosopher 
Secrétan into a critique of the complacent optimism of the economists. 


By contrast with the illusion of individual self-sufficiency encouraged 
by the economists, the pre-Solidarist thinkers placed man within the 
context of his spatial solidarity in society and society itself within 
the temporal solidarity of history. Progress and solidarity were 
widely regarded in the nineteenth century as open sesame words, 
abstract a priori answers to all social problems, even by the most 
eminent and influential, for “progress” expressed the dynamic need 
to go beyond the limits of an outdated social structure, whilst “soli- 
darity” indicated the will to reorganize it on a sound and just basis. 
Within the spate of pretentious systematising, the pre-sociologists 
presented with particular effectiveness these two aspects. Despite 
latter-day relapses inio “theophilanthropy,” Saint-Simon and Comte 
scientistically stressed the physio-social and historical solidarity of 
human societies, based respectively on organically functional collective 
effort and the dependence of the present upon the past, the future 
upon the present; whilst Pierre Leroux placed the idea of solidarity 
at the very heart of social philosophy, giving it a practical, democratic 
and socialist application to economic problems. Taking his distinguish- 
ed contribution in conjunction with that of Fourier, Considérant 
(who performed for Fourierism what Leroux had done for Saint- 
Simonism), Sismondi, Dupont-White, Louis Blanc and Proudhon, 
as well as those of less eloquent proletarians, we can trace the transition 
between dissatisfaction with the consequences of the Revolution of 
1830 and the explosion of accumulated wrath with the individualist 
past and ambition for the Solidarist future in the Revolutions of 
February and June 1848. 

The achievements of the February Revolution were remarkable if 
ephemeral. Within the space of a few weeks, the humblest citizen 
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became an elector, conquered the right to form professional associ. 
ations and to strike, received a public guarantee of employment, 
the limitation of working hours, subsidies for producer co-operatives, 
the abolition of certain undesirable industrial practices and govern. 
ment arbitration between employer and employees. However, by 
June, the divergence between those who regarded the Revolution 
as a starting point and those who regarded it as a terminus had come 
to a head; the savage suppression of an abortive left-wing revolt 
was followed by a ruthless reaction by the Conservative Republic 
to a doctrinaire plutocracy which rapidly reached a state of abject 
and senile sclerosis in which “Napoléon le Petit” could, by contrast 
with his mediocre competitors, seem a giant. 


BETWEEN MYSTIQUE AND POLITIQUE 


The Second Empire, during its first decade, perpetuated the anti. 
socialism of the Second Republic (post-June), issuing decrees rendering 
professional associations — unless expressly authorised by the govern. 
ment — and strikes illegal. Friendly societies were amongst the few 
manifestations of working-class solidarity tolerated by authority, 
and in this transitional period in the evolution of the idea of sol- 
darity, “le développement de ces sociétés témoigne, chez les ouvriers, 
du désir d’assurer la solidarité et lentraide... Méme lorsque ces 
groupements s’occupérent uniquement de mutualité, leur caractére 
professionnel devait nécessairement conduire leurs adhérents 4 uw 
sentiment de solidarité dans le cadre du métier et dépasser la prévoyan- 
ce individuelle contre la maladie ou les accidents, pour s’affirmer dans 
le domaine collectif des conditions du travail.”1 This, doubtless, 
explains Proudhon’s post-1848 tenderness towards “mutuellisme,’ 
being in close touch as he was with proletarian grassroots. 

With the (relative) “liberalization” of the Napoleonic plebiscitary 
dictatorship in its second decade, strikes were legalised in 1864, 
but were hamstrung by the denial of the right to association and 
assembly, calculated, speciously claimed the official, “liberal” econo- 
mists, to inhibit the individual’s freedom to work. Whilst the co 
operative was legalised in 1867, an International Co-operative 
Congress, due to be held in the same year in Paris was banned; and 
the French branch of the First International was suppressed as 
secret society in 1868. The resurgent working class movement did 
not find the régime born of military defeat in 1870 to its taste, and 
the equivalent of the “June Days” of 1848 emerged in the Pati 


1 E. Dolléans and G. Dehove, Histoire du Travail en France, 1953, I, p. 238; cf. Revut 
de la Solidarité Sociale, Nov. 1905, pp. 259-60. 
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Commune of 1871, a turning point in the transition between the 
tragic pre-solidarist dress rehearsal of 1848 and the triumphant 
performance at the turn of the century. 


Despite the oversimplification inseparable from fixing a particular 
date as the turning-point in a continuous process, it is broadly true 
to affirm that prior to the Commune of 1871, the enunciation of 
solidarist ideas and sentiments came predominantly from “socialist” 
sources: Fourier, Saint-Simon, Leroux, Louis Blanc, Proudhon; 
whereas, after 1871, proletarian bitterness at bourgeois-organized 
butchery and inhumanity impelled the decimated remnants to renounce 
reformist class collaboration in favour of revolutionary class conflict. 
The brutal elimination of the old leaders and the debilitated and 
clandestine condition of the French working-class movement, 
persecuted during the first decade of the Third Republic — Trade 
Unions were only legalised in 1884 — facilitated the triumph of 
catastrophist Marxism’s leading French protagonist, Jules Guesde, 
over the disciples of Proudhon. 

However, after the successful struggle to establish the Republican 
régime, despite the machinations of legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapar- 
tists and outright adventurers of the type of Boulanger, social 
ptoblems recaptured the limelight and the left-wing of the Radical 
middle classes and peasantry joined hands with the reformist socialists 
to secure, piecemeal and gradually in the decades that followed, 
many of the reforms envisaged in the 1840’s and 1860’s, heyday 
of that liberal-socialist co-operation which reached its apotheosis 
at the turn of the century. Nevertheless, the focus of solidarist ideas 
was no longer in Socialism but in Radicalism — or as it increasingly 
(and significantly) came to be called, Radical-Socialism - which 
sought to unite the working and middle classes around a programme 
of social progress for all; which, while not — at least in the short 
tun — threatening the “fundamental rights” of the latter, secured 
substantial and immediate improvements in the condition of the 
former and created the pre-conditions for a more searching reform 
of the social system subsequently. It is to this transitional, liberal- 
socialist phase in the fortunes of the idea of solidarity that the contri- 
butions of Renouvier, Secrétan, Walras, Gide, Fouillée, Durkheim 
and Duguit belong.’ Louis Blanc and Proudhon are respectively 


‘Itis impossible to go into detail here concerning the contributions of these theoreticians 
to the transition from the “Socialist” conception of solidarity in 1848 into the “Radical” 
doctrine of Solidarism half a century later. It must suffice to indicate that Charles Re- 
nouvier developed Proudhon’s juridico-moralistic critique of the pre-Solidarists of the 
early nineteenth century; Charles Secrétan gave the idea of solidarity a Social Protestant 
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the primarily constructive and critical links with the pre-solidarists 
prior to 1848. 


SOLIDARITY AS A POLITIQUE 


In the years preceding 1848, Louis Blanc’s social thought and po- 
litical programme represented a provisional eclecticism of the varied 
strands in pre-solidarist thought. His post-1848 career reflects the 
evolution which the notion of solidarity underwent after the mis- 
carriage of the visionary schemes elaborated in the face of intractable 
practical problems and the intransigeant truculence of entrenched 
interests. In the decade following his return from exile in 1870, 
he turned away from the violence of the Commune and gathered 
around him a group of deputies who in 1895 were sufficiently power- 
ful to secure the election of their candidate for the post of Prime 
Minister: Léon Bourgeois, the apostle of solidarity. However, 
instead of representing the “Utopian” avant-garde in social reform, 
as did Louis Blanc in 1848, Léon Bourgeois’ advocacy of the principle 
of solidarity took the prudent form, half a century later, of politically 
capitalising upon the fact that, in the interim, it had become almost 
a truism and a tautology to stress the need for social solidarity: to 
champion social legislation and governmental intervention; to 
promote voluntary associations. The protagonists of the practical 
implementation of the idea of solidarity in the realm of social reform 
were no longer predominantly the hierophants of the horny-handed 
but mainly middle-class advocates of the provision of a comprehensive 
range of social services to all citizens requiring them, with a view to 
establishing a classless common good as the foundation of social 
relations subject to interdependence. Bourgeois sought to achieve 
in late nineteenth century France, through the idea of solidarity 
supported by political Radicalism, a legislative revolution recalling 
that contemplated and partially realised in early nineteenth century 
Britain by Bentham through the idea of utility supported by the 
“Philosophic Radicals.” 

Late nineteenth century “bourgeois” Solidarism was appreciably 
more restrained in its criticisms and timid in its proposed reforms 
of the status quo, and generally more moderate in tone than its mid- 
century “proletarian” predecessor. It stressed the rational and realistic 
elements in the solidarist message rather than its utopian and idealistic 


orientation; Alfred Fouillée made it the keystone of an eclectic juridico-social philosophy; 
Léon Walras utilised it in his theory of social economics; Emile Durkheim made it the 
foundation of an “objective” sociology with syndicalist undertones that were rendered 
fully explicit in the jurisprudence of Léon Duguit; whilst Charles Gide adopted it a 
the pivot of his “Co-operative Republic.” 
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aspects; it emphasised the gradual, piecemeal and voluntary character 
of social reform in contrast with the tendency towards impatient, 
holistic and compulsory change governed by the forces of social 
and historical necessity; it was anti-clerical in character, shunning 
the Romantic religiosity which permeated its forerunner; it favoured 
calculated appeals to enlightened self-interest rather than impassioned 
appeals for self-sacrifice and invocations of universal fraternity, 
charity or love: all of which bear the mark of Proudhon’s searching 
critique of the well-intentioned sophistries of the pre-solidarists. 
However, many of these differences arise from the fact that in the 
1840’s the offer of collaboration between social classes, on the basis 
of a compromise policy of social peace through social reform of 
injustices, came from the enlightened spokesmen of the wage-earners, 
ina weak bargaining position owing to their political immaturity 
and their poverty. From the 1890’s, however, the overtures came 
principally from the enlightened representatives of the middle 
classes to a proletariat that was rapidly coming of age, both politically 
and economically. No longer was an uneducated, unenfranchised, 
unorganized and unpropertied mob at the mercy of a self-confident, 
secure and self-sufficient, privileged middle class. Now, an important 
section of the militant wage-earners adopted an attitude of un- 
compromising hostility towards the existing economic order, whilst 
in reaction to the Communist credo of “all or nothing” class-struggle, 
the doctrinaire “liberal” economists paraded their sterile slogans and 
wete content to rely on the negative efficacy of the “Red Spectre” 
bogy. Only through a more rational and constructive approach by 
the leaders of the middle class could the mid-nineteenth century 
solidarist Utopia pacifically - and in a modified form — become a 
twentieth century reality. 


This change in middle class social and political attitudes, after being 
feebly foreshadowed by Léon Gambetta’s opportunistic Radicalism 
inthe late 1860’s and 1870's, began to gather momentum in the 1880’s 
when the Radicals and Radical-Socialists under the leadership of 
Clemenceau — the immediate political heir of Louis Blanc — began to 
show a more than occasional and electoral interest in the “social 
question” about which a great number of books were beginning to 
be published, becoming a spate at the turn of the century. The 
etosion of the electoral clientéle of the Radicals by the Socialists 
(incontrovertible evidence of whose increasing appeal was provided 
by their success in municipal elections), led the Radical leaders to 
offer the Socialists an electoral alliance in 1891 which took effect, 
to their mutual benefit, in 1893, a collaboration prepared by the 
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enactment of a number of social reforms in the preceding years and 
itself making possible the formation of the first homogeneous Radical 
government, headed by Léon Bourgeois, with Socialist Parliamentary 
support. To woo the disillusioned and embittered wage-earners 
whom, it was feared, would turn their resentment at being treated 
as economic and social pariahs to electoral account, Bourgeois 
enunciated a solidarist theory and elaborated a political programme 
which gave practical significance to the electoral slogan “Pas d’enne- 
mis a gauche”. That his success was in a sense transitory gives point 
to Proudhon’s prophetic assessment of the political incapacity of the 
middle classes, to whom the wage-earners were vainly offering, in 
the 1860’s, an alliance which they would be only too happy to obtain 
before very long.! 

In the decade following the publication, in 1896, of Léon Bourgeois’ 
epoch-making brochure (subsequently expanded into a book) entitled 
“Solidarité,” it would be accurate to assert of the notion of solidarity 
that it came, was seen and conquered; though whether it conquered 
or was itself conquered by its enthusiastic public, whether it was 
merely manipulated by the public to satisfy its desire to rationalise its 
immediate needs, is not clear. “Solidarity” had become what one of its 
champions, Fouillée, called an “idea-force”: an idea of key importance 
that galvanised and directed, through a simultaneous appeal to the 
intellect, emotions and will to action, the social, political and economic 
life of France. Its astounding popularity derived mainly from the 
wider and more profound recognition of the need to deal by collective 
action with the complex problems raised by the rapid and interrelated 
economic, political and social changes of the nineteenth century. 
Under this general tendency were subsumed many contrasting and 
even conflicting principles interpretative of, and methods of social 
reorganization applicable to, these conditions; but the current of 
socio-political thinking which succeeded at the turn of the century 
in infusing the word “solidarity” with a systematic, doctrinal content 
— from which was “deduced” the desired socio-political programme - 
and appropriating its intellectual, emotional and volitional “goodwill” 
was not the exclusive product of any one of these interpretations of 
the concept of solidarity but an eclectic and pragmatic association 
of aspects of each of them in the guise of a synthesis. 


CONCLUSION 


To attempt to conceal the logical fragility of such a syncretist com 
struction would be fruitless. However, to single out the Solidarist 


1 Proudhon, De la Capacité Politique des Classes Ouvriéres, 1865, p. 226. 
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for castigation on the ground that they were unable to create a uniform, 
integrated, monolithic and fully consistent doctrine, in their sincere 
attempt to come to grips with the gravest practical problems of the 
hour in a humane and conciliatory spirit, without either evading the 
difficulties by equivocal oversimplification or cutting the Gordian 
knot in authoritarian fashion, is beside the point in a “social history 
of ideas.” J. S. Mill cogently formulated the eclectic’s apologia when 
he admitted that “Truth in the great practical concerns of life is so 
much a reconciliation and combination of opposites”; a viewpoint 
expressed in a more striking and paradoxical form by Samuel Butler 
when he wrote that “Extremes are alone logical, but they are always 
absurd, and the mean is alone practicable, and it is always illogical.”! 
The achievements of the Solidarist school were a superb exemplifi- 
cation of these dicta, for it was primarily in an eclectic form that the 
multitudinous and diverse strands of which their doctrine was woven 
were successfully applied, eschewing the Scylla of ultra-individualism 
and the Charybdis of hyper-collectivism. 

The Solidarists were extremely influential in rendering respectable 
many of the reforms that are being increasingly taken for granted 
within the modern Welfare State, and in canvassing various forms of 
social, political and economic reorganization of a far-reaching though 
gradualist character. The significance of the idea of social solidarity 
to its chief proponents was that it appeared to provide an impregnable 
foundation for an extended version of the ideals of the French 
Revolution by going beyond sentimental fraternity to the facts of 
interdependence with all their implications for the rights and duties 
of citizens, based simultaneously upon the ideals of liberty and 


1]. S. Mill, On Liberty, Watts ed. 1941, p. 57; cf. 55 sq.; S. Butler, The Way of All Flesh, 
Dent ed. 1954, Ch. LXIX, p. 267. — Dicey has pointed out in words fully applicable to 
France: “Extreme and logically coherent theories have, during the nineteenth century, 
exerted no material effect on the laws of England. It is moderate though it may be in- 
consistent individualism alone, as it is moderate though it may be inconsistent socialism 
alone, which has told upon the making of English laws, and which therefore can claim to 
be legislative opinion” (Lectures on the relation between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the nineteenth century, 1905, p. 18). In his Introduction to The Social 
and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, 2nd ed., 1941, Professor M. Oakeshott 
made the point in a more general form when he indicated a “danger that the intellectual 
ctitic of political doctrines should avoid. He is apt to think that the value of a régime or 
of a condition or an ideal of society depends upon the coherence with which the doctrine 
associated with it is expressed. He observes a system of reasons adduced to explain the 
practice of a régime, and he is apt to conclude that because it leaves something to be 
desired the régime itself stands condemned... And this tendency may lead him astray. 
The value of a régime, fortunately, does not depend upon the intellectual competence 
of its apologists; indeed, in most cases, practice is more coherent than doctrine and its 
superiority recognised” (p. xv). 
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equality and the necessities arising from participation in the life of a 
community. 

Realising, however, the existence of many undesirable types of 
interdependence in society, they rejected quietist fatalism and sought 
to correct the very imperfect natural and social solidarities inherited 
from the past by introducing a just solidarity (a moral and voluntary 
solidarity) through the rational manipulation of natural and social 
determinisms in the light of moral ideals. This task of social justice 
involved embarking upon public intervention in social activity ona 
considerable scale, but it was regarded merely as a duty to discharge 
a social debt contracted in space and time; for, it was considered that 
the injustices involved in natural and social solidarity, e.g. to the 
weak, the poor, the ignorant, the unemployed or the propertyless, 
placed certain obligations upon society vis 4 vis the individual, just 
as the values embodied in natural and social solidarity were held to 
involve all individuals in obligations towards society; and it was 
maintained that merely to aid such individuals through the traditional 
Christian channels of charity was approaching impertinence because 
they had a claim of right, as belonging to a community striving to 
be both rational and ethical in its conduct towards its citizens. 


Throughout its period of gestion in the nineteenth century, the word 
solidarity expressed a plurality of associated, interrelated ideas, empha- 
sis being placed, at different times and by different exponents, on 
one or more of these constituent conceptions of interdependence, 
The source of its emotional and intellectual force, what led to its 
utilisation by so many of those who sought to reform the existing 
social and economic order, was that it simultaneously connoted a 
fact and a value which the battle against entrenched tyranny had led 
Liberals to overlook or despise: the need for mutual aid and co- 
operation and the desire for harmonious unity. However, not until 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries did the idea of soli- 
darity emerge frem infancy, first into an uncertain adolescence and 
then a self-confident maturity. Significantly, at the “Exposition 
Internationale des Arts et Techniques dans la vie moderne,” held in 
Paris in 1937, all the exhibits on social matters were grouped in the 
“Pavillon de la Solidarité.” Writing in the guide to this section of the 
exhibition, entitled “Solidarité,” the eminent economist and politician 
Etienne Antonelli declared: “On peut vraiment dire que l’idée de 
solidarité étendue successivement a la protection des malades, des 
infirmes, des vieillards, des femmes, des enfants, des économiquement 
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faibles, constitue aujourd’hui l’assise fondamentale de toute la politi- 
que sociale frangaise.”? 

Though the rise of the Welfare State has converted the idea of 
solidarity, applied within the nation, into a cliché, in the more 
ptimitive society of nations, it retains its importance in opposition to 
the entrenched dogma of sacrosanct state sovereignty, which, through 
its neglect of the consequences of international interdependence in 
the twentieth century, has been instrumental in provoking two 
World Wars and a host of lesser conflicts. In perspective, the choice 
of the champion of Solidarism, Léon Bourgeois, to attend the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1899 as French plenipotentiary, in preference to 
accepting the offer to form a government, marks a significant shift in 
policy. The substitution of the force of law for the law of force 
between rather than within nations, was recognised to be the major 
task of the twentieth century politician. It was the action, not of a 
visionary but of a “previsionary.” 


In conclusion, the concept of solidarity might be described as an 
abstractive and summational fiction: summational because it is a 
comprehensive grouping together of a wide range of phenomena; 
abstractive because it neglects certain elements of these phenomena; 
a fiction because it is a conceptual construction motivated by practical 
expediency and not a dogmatic fact or hypothesis about facts. Un- 
fortunately, the exponents of this idea did not recognise its fictional 
character and sought to base it upon the myth of original sin and the 
utopia of natural harmony conceived as facts, and upon the hypotheses 
of social contract and social organism. The facts that form its subject- 


1 Solidarité, p. 25. For example, the French Social Security Act of 1946 consolidated 
the legislation on industrial accidents and diseases within the framework of those common 
social risks to be dealt with preventively as well as reparatively — the solidarist notion 
of professional, physiological and family risks replacing the traditional Code Civil prin- 
ciple of personal responsibility — insurance replacing assistance. (Dolléans and Dehove: 
Histoire du Travail, Il, pp. 404, 419 sq.) “La sécurité sociale nous parait correspondre 
une double préoccupation de sécurité et de solidarité” (Ib., p. 463). In particular, the 
authors refer to solidarity between rich and poor (cf. insurance against unemployment 
and industrial accidents) between the healthy and the ill (national health insurance 
contributions) and between adults and both the very young and the very old (family 
allowances and old age pensions). (Ib., pp. 464-65) — P. Durand, Professor of Law at the 
University of Nancy and member of the “Conseil Supérieur de la Sécurité Sociale,” wrote 
in La Politique Contemporaine de Sécurité Sociale (1953, p. 51): “Les formes modernes 
de réparation des risques sociaux traduisent... une volonté d’étendre 4 de nouveaux ris- 
ques la garantie sociale”; whilst P. Laroque, President of the “Caisse nationale de Sécurité 
Sociale,” has affirmed: “Toute l’organisation francaise de la Sécurité sociale repose sur la 
solidarité nationale.” (Informations Sociales, May-June, 1957, p. 521; cf. 516, 518; 
and his preface to H. C. Galant’s Histoire Politique de la Sécurité Sociale Frangaise, 
1945-52, 1955, pp. XV-XVII; cf. pp. 5, 39, 49, 76-77, 112, 177-) 
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matter should have been interpreted (pace Vaihinger) as if their 
interdependence and co-operation rather than their independence 
and competition were of primordial importance. If this approach is 
adopted, the study of the use of this fruitful fiction serves a heuristic 
purpose. It provides an easily identifiable focus in tracing the emergen- 
ce in nineteenth century French social thought of the ideological 
ptesuppositions of the pioneers of the new institutions and associa- 
ations which have become the pillars of the twentieth century Welfare 
State. 

The practical value of the ideal of solidarity does not derogate from 
its fictional character. In fact, the ultimate lesson to be derived from 
the idea of solidarity, which during the late nineteenth century crystal- 
lised the social aspirations of Frenchmen as they grappled with the 
intractable problems posed by the economic, social and political 
revolutions of the late eighteenth century, is both the practical value 
of having a pivotal social purpose which imparts a dynamic enthusiasm 
capable of overriding reverses, and the philosophical vanity of at- 
tempting to subordinate particular policy decisions to deductions 
from some first principle, which, under the stress of changing needs 
and circumstances, adopts the characteristics of the chameleon. 
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— but most of them theological in a “modern” form, i.e. that they do include the 
problems of man in this world in our time. Some essays, however, have a direct 
relation to socio-historical or socio-philosophical questions. The excellent study of 
Helmut Gollwitzer on “citizen and subject” is a case in point; another is that of H. H, 
Schrey on “Marxist atheism.” The latter testifies to the deep knowledge of the author 
and constitutes in the framework of a few pages an outstanding discussion of the 
problem of human freedom in Marx’s work and that in Christian theology. It is re- 
markable to observe the fact of a partial convergence of the criticism of man’s actual 
position of both; the point where they must diverge is elaborated with great skill. 
A bibliography of the writings of Prof. Delekat, made by Armin Dietzel, has been 
appended to the studies which together give insight into the intellectual work done 
by German Protestants also in the field of social theory. 


MompsHIAn, Cu. N. Helvetius. Ein streitbarer Atheist des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
1959. 468 pp. DM. 14.20. 


Originally published in Russian, the present study deals with Helvetius’s writings 
in view of their significance for later socialist thought and in line with the much 
quoted relevant passages from the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Plekhanov’s 
contribution to the subject is mentioned a few times, and in one or two questions 
which seem to be of little consequence the author distances himself from him. Es- 
pecially on Helvetius’s theory on religion and his sociopolitical ideas the book offers 
much information. A special characteristic is that it opens with a general discussion 
of the “social and ideological” conditions of French materialism in the 18th century; 
another, that it concludes with the impact of Helvetius’s work on the French Revo- 
lution (even for Jacobin terrorism he is said to have procured arguments) and 
“Utopian” socialism (Saint-Simon and Fourier) and communism (Dézamy, Owen, 
etc.). 
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Lwin MuHLeER, Emit. Die Soziallehre der Papste. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 
1958. 338 pp. DM. 19.80. 

) The method in this book advances a systematical construction of the material, namely 
des submitting a number of theses on a problem and founding these theses on papal 
en- edicts. The starting point is the objective absolute Order and its three foundations: 

God, Man, and World. The dynamics of the social order are based upon the principles 

} of solidarity, authority and subsolidarity, besides other forces, as for instance social 
me: justice, Christian love and Force. As a book of reference this volume is eminently 
phi- suitable, also for the social historian, who can find here the official papal edicts on 
Bs of } phenomena as socialism, capitalism, liberalism, etc. 
at is} 
with 


ation Oktoberrevolution und Philosophie. WEB Deutscher Verlag der 
mist Wissenschaften, Berlin 1958. 263 pp. DM. 3.80. 


Articles published in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie on the occasion of the 
goth anniversary of the Russian October-revolution, and written by W. Schubardt, 


In H. Ley, B. Bittighéfer, M. Klein, H. Reinhold, and R. Schulz have been collected 
zut in this volume. As might be expected, they all reflect the official standpoint of Commu- 
hen | nism as to the “partiality” of all theory (i.e. that theory or philosophy derive their 
truth from being the expression or elaboration of party principles), and deal with the 
\ impact of the class struggle and the communists’ victory on philosophy. On the other 

gical hand, the role of theory in the struggle is underlined. 

e the 

ay SmirH, WILFRED CANTWELL. Islam in Modern History. Princeton 


1.4 | University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1957. xii, 317 pp. $ 6.00. 


uthor The focus of this excellent and illuminating study is on the religious aspects of Islam 

f the as well as on its social implications. A historical perspective of Islam is given, and 

18 fe- i Islam in recent history is studied. Problems as, for instance, the relation of Islam to 

ctu the secular state, Islam and Westernisation, are discussed in the course of a description 
skill. } of a number of Muslim states: the Arab states, Pakistan and Turkey. The analysis of 

pe || the place occuped by Islam in Turkey is extremely interesting from the viewpoint 
one 


of possible adaptation to modern circumstances, and as an example of successful 
| Westernisation. 


18. Srantis, PerER J. Edmund Burke and the Natural Law. The Uni- 
erlin versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1958. xiii, 311 pp. $ 5.75. 


Starting from the thesis that in Burke’s philosophy Natural Law plays an outstanding 


itings part, the author scholarly analyses a number of aspects of Burke’s thought, as for 
much instance the Law of Nations, Revolutionary “Natural Rights,” and the relation be- 
nov's tween Church and State. This is followed by an extensive comparison of Burke’s 
stions ideas with his attitude towards some politica’ issues of his time: the American and 
1. Es- French revolutions and the dealings of the East India Company in Asia. On account 
offers of the extensive framework and the author’s erudition this admirable study can be 
ission considered not only a dissertation on Burke’s philosophy, but also a historical- 
tury; philosophical study of Natural Law. 

Revo- 

) and 


Storck, Hans. Kirche im Neuland der Industrie. Kathe Vogt Verlag, 
Berlin 1959. 189 pp. DM. 12.80. 


wen, 














Weser, WILHELM. Wirtschaftsethik am Vorabend des Liberalismus. 
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—. Die Zeit dringt. Die Evangelische Kirche stellt sich den Fragen 


der Industriegesellschaft. Kathe Vogt Verlag, Berlin 1957. 2. Aufl, 
168 pp. DM. 9.80 


Both these volumes are devoted to the problem of the adaption of the Church (and 
notably the German Evangelical Church) to the conditions of modern industrial 
society. The second volume mentioned offers more of an argument centered around 
the evolution of society; the author ably sets forth his thesis that an active inner life 
in the churches was always related in history to the preaching of the gospel in a way 
directly touching on personal needs and experiences of the people. The first book 
starts rather from the questions of the church’s teachings and a confrontation with, 
for instance, Luther’s direct application of the Bible to contemporary situations, 
In this connection practical problems are discussed, such as what impact the rhythm 
of modern industry, automation or the shortening of the working week has or may 
have on the character of the Sunday. It is a relatively new approach we are confronted 
with here, which testifies to a remarkable consciousness of various social problems, 


Verantwortung fiir den Menschen. Beitrage zur gesellschaftlichen 


Problematik der Gegenwart, hrsg. von Friedrich Karrenberg und 


Joachim Beckmann. Kreuz-Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. 301 pp. DM. 14.80, 


This volume was dedicated to one of the most representative personalities in the 
German Evangelical clergy, Heinrich Held, on the occasion of his 6oth birthday, 
The central theme of the contributions included is the relation of church and “world.” 
Perhaps Gollwitzer’s definition indicates best the spirit in which they have been 
written: “The Church should advocate true political tasks.” The book consists of 
three parts, dealing with Church and Society, Church and State, and Chruch and 
Economic life, respectively. J. Beckmann argues that the Church should overcome 
evangelical Christianity’s downfall in pietistic, private piety and understand the 
Bible anew as the Evangely of God for the world. H. D. Wendland treats of Mary’ 
thesis that “the world should be transformed” (instead of only interpreting it) and 
analyzes the Marxian and the Christian conceptions of “alienation”. In E. Thier’s 
contribution the question of the cleavage between working class and Christianity as 
caused by the industrial revolution is dealt with in a most intelligent way, and theology 
is used here partly as a means in order to understand conceptions held or developed 
by Marx in his formative years. Taken as a whole, the book provides a cross section 
of contemporary German Protestant thinking on society and state. 


HGhepunkt und Abschluss der scholastischen Wirtschaftsbetrachtung 
durch Ludwig Molina S. J. (1535-1600). Aschendorfische Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinster 1959. 218 pp. DM. 16.80. 


The Wirtschaftsethik as it finds expression in late Spanish scholasticism (particularly 
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in the scholastic economic thought of Molina S.J.) is the subject of this interesting 
and well-documentd study. Moreover, the increasing interest in natural law enhances 
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its actuality. The economical theory of Molina, which in some respects bears sur- | Pp. 


prising resemblances to liberalistic economic thought (especially as regards the “free 
market” element and competition), refutes the contention that the scholastic theory | 
of economic ethics is inimical to capitalism. This book is Band 7 of the Schriften des | 
Instituts fiir Christliche Sozialwissenschaften der Westfalischen Wilhelms-Universitat Miin- | 
ster under the general editorship of Joseph Héffner. 
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ragen SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
—- | ALEXANDER, Lewis M. World Political Patterns. John Murray, 


| London 1957. xii, 516 pp. Maps. 55/—. 


ch 

rah In this text-book of political geography the most recent territorial changes are taken 
around | into account. Of each country the important data are provided, while, on the basis of 
ner li ¢ short historical survey, the specific problems of each country are discussed. In an 
a way | introduction the best-known “geopolitical” theories (Ritter, Ratzel, Kjellén and Mac- 
t book | kinder) are outlined. Bibliographical lists are added to each chapter, while a great 
n with, number of maps and tables complete this well-edited volume. 

nations, 


thythm ARON, RAYMOND. Sociologie des Sociétés industrielles. Esquisse 


fe i dune théorie des régimes politiques. [Les Cours de Sorbonne.] 

fronted =, . ‘ ‘eabed ‘ : 

oblems, |” Centre de Documentation Universitaire, Paris 1958. i, 243 pp. 
F.fr. 1.200. 

lichen In these lectures, which are remarkable for their lucidity and for the excellent logic 

4 und | of the argument, Prof. Aron deals with the political doctrines of Rousseau, Marx, 


14.80, Lenin, etc., but also with modern thinkers such as Karl R. Popper, but linking them 
with questions of practical policy, for instance the various constitutions. To give one 


s in the example, the present regime in Poland is discussed as a non-pluralistic, but “consti- 
irthday. tutionalizing” one; in general, very much attention has been given to the Communist 
world.” regimes which are also compared with Fascist or National Socialist states. Moreover, 
ie been other actual issues such as the Algerian problem are brought into the picture in an 
nsists of often original and always stimulating manner. 

uch and 

vercome 


oni te } Barents, J. Democracy: An Unagonized Reappraisal. Van Keulen, 
of Mary’ | Publishers, The Hague 1958. 71 pp. Hfl. 4.90. 





& it) and In this sound analysis of the concept and meaning of democracy, which appeared 
. Thier’ as Nr. 10 of the Institute of Social Studies’ Publications on Social Change, Prof. 
spt Barents compares the idea of democracy as it developed in the 18th century in France 
theology - essentially the idea of a very small intellectual elite - with the situation as it is in 
eveloped the democracies of our time. Illustrating his argument by many references to practical 
‘oe facts and questions, he offers a theory of the conditions of democracy, i.e. its principles 
and “rules of the game,” its social conditions, and the psychological climate favourable 
, to its functioning. Moreover, he discusses the problem of how nations can attain 
lismus. to democracy, notably, the underdeveloped countries which are lacking in welfare 
chtung and often in a sufficiently numerous and trained civil service, and he also treats 
erlags- with much acumen of the possibilities of strengthening democracy by applying it to 
activities at a local level. 
rticulatly | Bours, HERMANN. Arbeitsleistung und Arbeitsentlohnung. Be- 
teresting | ttiebswirtschaftlicher Verlag Dr. Th. Gabler, Wiesbaden 1958. 119 
enhances 


} pp. DM. 8.70. 


the “free | This volume, Beitrag Nr. 9, Reihe A (Betriebwirtschaftslebre), though primarily engaged 

‘ic theory | with economics, is also of some interest to the social historian because, particularly 

hriften o in the first and second chapter, the more general aspects of labour achievement and the 

itat Miin-| social-political problems (tariff agreements, co-determination, the place of wages in 
| _ the national income, etc.) are also dealt with. 


ears sul- 
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Brecut, ARNOLD. Political Theory. The Foundations of Twentieth. ste 
Century Political Thought. Princeton University Press, Princeton be 


(N.J.) 1959. xviii, 603 pp. $ 12.00. 


The rare erudition and analytical power of the author enable him to give a valuable 
systematical and genetical exposition of the methodology of nolitical science, in which 
a maximum of arguments from the philosophical, juridical and sociological field | lader 
are taken into account. The discussion on the existing philosophical controversies * Th 





and political values centres round the Scientific Method, for which a number of | Dt 
principles are drawn up (one of the most important being the assertion, that scientific (an 
method is concerned exclusively with intersubjectively transmissible knowledge) be: 
and which is considered to be able to undertake critical inquirics, not only into po- wh 
litical means, but also into political ends and values. In the genetic development of to 


Scientific Method the value relativism, as it arose in the beginning of this century in 
Europe (Simmel, Rickert, Max Weber) is considered to be of the greatest importance, , Gop: 


Univ 
CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN. The Roots of Capitalism. D. van Nostrand St: 
Cy. Inc., Princeton; Toronto; London; New York 1959. xiv, 222 pp. pa 
$ 5.50. Sel 
, ‘ ‘ : Hi 
This book has appeared as the first volume in the series “The Library of American yn 
Capitalism”; the author investigates the “sources” of Capitalism from a neo-liberal } ne 
point of view. Special importance is attached to the part played by discoveries oat 
(particularly in breaking through the “Iron Laws” of Ricardo and Malthus) in the oxi 
economical process. The author sharply rejects Marxist economical theory, whose | 
premises he considers to be incorrect, as well as “state-interventionism” and “welfare- Guri 
statism.” In some places, however, not enough differentiation is made between i 
social-democratic policy in its present form and Marxism. Sea. 
Trois 
Cotompat, ARMAND. Misére de l’économie politique. Ouvrage ei 
OCU 


complété a l’aide des notes de l’auteur par Simon Rubak. Avant 
propos de Jean Ullmo. Préface de Charles Bettelheim. Librairie For 
Marcel Riviére et Cie, Paris 1958. 222 pp. F.fr. goo. . 


chr 
In this book the theories on profit, that were formed by the economic schools which the 
arose after Marx: mathematical (Walras, Pareto), psychological (Menger and others) son 


and sociological (Simiand), are investigated. The conclusion is that, in contrast with | 
Marx, these theories have not succeeded in explaining the commonly misjudged | Ham 
continuity of the profit phenomenon. With regard to various parts of Marx’s economt | Paris 
theory the author’s attitude is critical. Simon Rubak has prepared the book for the | 
press by making use of the notes of the author, who died a prisoner in 1942. Ina Ver 
preface M. Charles Bettelheim points out the actuality of the work, particularly asa } ne: 
| 
| 


contribution to the problem of economic development. Ree 
Rel 


: : = Ma 
DaureENDORF, Rar. Homo Sociologicus. Ein Versuch zur Ge 


schichte, Bedeutung und Kritik der Kategorie der sozialen Roll} Hoss 
Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1959. 71 pp. DM. 4.0! Socia 
Mr. Dahrendorf gives a convenient!'y ar.anged introduction to the category of soci versit 


role, the concept which has been common property in American sociology for: The 
long time, but which has not yet gained currency in European sociology. In this of | 
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study the notions connected with social role, as for instance “norms” (expected 
behaviour), “position” and “status” are elucidated. 


GASSER, CHRISTIAN. Der Mensch im modernen Industriebetrieb. ° 
3. neubearb. und erw. Aufl. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Op- 
laden 1958. 76 pp. DM. 5.80. 


The editors of the series Der Mensch im Betrieb, Prof. Dr. Christian Gasser and Prof. 
Dr. Karl Hax, have set out to publish a number of books on “Human Relations” 
(among which some American standard works, as for instance the books of Roethlis- 
berger, Whitehead and Gardner) in a German translation. The present volume, in 
which the existing theories and experiences have been adapted as much as possible 
to European conditions, is the first volume (3rd edition) in this series. 


Gorpon, Mitton M. Social Class in American Sociology. Duke 
University Press, Durham (N.C.) 1958. ix, 281 pp. $ 6.00. 


Starting with Max Weber’s multidimensional approach to class stratification the author 
passes on to a Critical consideration of the approaches of the Chicago Ecological 
School, the Warner studies, the Lynd studies and others, as for instance those of 
Hollingshead, West, Mills and Dollard. After discussing a number of scaling techniques 
the author provides a framework for studies on stratification. This in every way 
commendable study is a valuable addition to the already extensive literature on the 
subject of stratification, especially on account of its systematic treatment of the 
existing theories. 


GurvircH, GrorGEs. Les Fondateurs de la Sociologie Contempo- 

raine. Pour le Centenaire de la Mort d’Auguste Comte (1857-1957). 

Trois Chapitres d’Histoire de la Sociologie: Auguste Comte, Karl 

Marx et Herbert Spencer. [Les Cours de Sorbonne.] Centre de 

Documentation Universitaire, Paris 1957. iii, 103 pp. F.fr. 450. 
Four lectures each on Marx and Comte and one on Spencer, delivered at the Sorbonne, 
are here offered to the reader. Their respective social theories are presented in a 
chronological order (i.e. according to their writings) rather than systematically. On 
the other hand, the author posits some very definite problems, which he discusses in 
some passages by confronting the “antipodes” Marx and Comte. 


HameE.in, A. Les Doctrines économiques. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
Paris 1959. 188 pp. F.fr. 510. 
Very concisely and mainly intended for the general reader the principles of the most 
important economical theories and schools are elucidated in this book, which forms 
part of the collection “Vous Connaitrez” under the general editorship of Jean Maitron. 


Relatively great attention is paid to socialism (St.-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon and 
Marxist economy). 


HossBAwn, E. J. Primitive Rebels. Studies in Archaic Forms of 
Social Movement in the 19th and zoth Centuries. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, Manchester 1959. vii, 208 pp. 25/—. 


The author set foot on almost untrodden roads in making the still inarticulate protests 
of people in modernized society, before finding more adaequate forms, the subject 
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of his study. He deals with the “social bandit,” the Sicilian Mafia, and some instances 
of what he calls Millenarianism, viewed as essentially social movements in the frame- 
work of peculiar religious sentiments, the Lazzarefti, anarchists in Andalusia, the 
“Sicily of Spain”, and peasant communism in Sicily. He also devotes a chapter to the 
“City Mob,” and one to the British labour sects, of which the Labour Church was 
only a particular case. The last chapter deals with the ritual in social movements 
and offers an explanation for the decline of the well-known secret sects, especially 
in France in the 1840’s. The book is written in a brilliant style and although the subject 
has not been treated in anything like an exhaustive manner, it deserves full attention 
for its originality. 


Housstaux, JAcQuEs. Le pouvoir de monopole. Essai sur les structures 
industrielles du capitalisme contemporain. Préface de Robert Goetz- 
Girey. Sirey, Paris 1958. iv, 416 pp. F.fr. 3.800. 


Mr. Houssiaux has conceived his study in three parts: in the first he develops a theory 
on the “power of monopoly” in which, for instance, the connection between monopoly 
and competition is investigated. In the second part some methods enabling the in- 
vestigator to determine the measure of concentration, are examined. Finally, and this 
part is by far the most interesting to the social historian, the “power of monopoly” 
in contemporary France is subjected to an investigation, which includes the historical 
perspective (the evolution of monopoly in France since the beginning of the twentieth 
century) and a comparative examination with the situation in the U.S.A. The author 
also enters into the factors and ends as well as into the economic effects of the fusion 
of enterprises. 


The Image of Man. Ed. by M. A. Fitzsimons, Thom. T. McAvoy 
and Frank O’Malley. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame 
(Ind.) 1959. vi, 451 pp. $ 6.00. 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the Review of Politics this volume 
has appeared, containing a selection of important and representative articles published 
during the last twenty years. The quality of these contributions is impressive through- 
out, as is, indeed, the choice, which has led to a well-balanced variety. Mention should 
be made of the contributions of J. Danielou, S. J., on the subjects of Marxist History 
and Sacred History, the contribution of H. J. Morgenthau, the latter a thought 
provoking study, in which a distinction is made between 19th century nationalism 
(within the nation itself, and not necessarily conflicting with other nationalisms) and 
nationalistic universalism (imposing its own valuations and standards upon other 
nations), the contributions of H. Kohn on Colonialism (in which the author argues 
soundly and realistically against the “guilt complex” of Western nations, and discusses 
neutralist policy), and of Hannah Ahrendt on Ideology and Terror. Alfred Cobba. 
investigates the historical parallel between the French revolution of 1792 and th 
Russian revolution of 1917. 


Koérrer, Herpert. Landbevélkerung im sozialen Wandel. Ei 
Beitrag zur landlichen Soziologie. Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diiss¢- 
dorf; Kdln 1958. 183 pp. DM. 13.80. 

In this interesting study the development of agricultural society and its place in modem 


industrial society are investigated, and also the interaction between mode of producti 
and social structure in pre-industrial society. The method distinguishes itself by orig: 
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tances nally - the polarity, for instance, between rural and urban society is rejected and a 
‘rame- continuum is suggested, into which town and country penetrate in different degrees. 
a, the Stress is also laid on the fact, that urban civilisation, genetically at any rate, originates 
to the from the agricultural population. In his observations about the present rural-urban 
h was relations the author is well capable of parting with the older and romantic notions 
ments about country life. 
ecially 
uubject LANDSBERGER, Henry A. Hawthorne Revisited. Management and 
cation | the Worker, its Critics, and Developments in Human Relations in 
Industry. Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1958. xii, 119 pp. $ 3.50. 
tures The controversy among industrial sociologists on account of the appearance in the 
oetz- late thirties of: Management and the Worker, and the Mayo group in particular, 
is subjected to an objective inquiry by the author. He deals with the salient points 
of Management and the Worker as well as with the most important criticisms that 
theory have appeared since, and ends with a re-evaluation of the Mayo group by stressing 
nopoly its value for empirical research and for industrial psychology. A number of arguments 
the in- advanced by its critics, such as the Mayo group being biased in favour of the manage- 
ind this ment, and the treatment of the workers as being led by irrational motives, are skilfully 
10poly” investigated and contradicted. 
storical 


— LANGE, OsKAR. The Political Economy of Socialism. Two Lectures. 
- author 


fasion | With a Foreword by J. Tinbergen. Van Keulen, Publishers, The 
Hague 1958. 28 pp. Hfl. 2.05. 


Prof. Lange, Deputy Chairman of the State Council of Poland, here sets forth very 
cAvoy concisely, but with lucidity, his views on Marxist political economy. He strongly 
Dame defends the existence of “contradictions” under socialism, which are the consequence 
of the existence — not of “classes,” but of “social strata” with vested interests, e.g. 
in management. The superiority of socialist economy is none the less maintained, 


volume as it is exemplified in the second of the two lectures printed here, which deals with 
yublished the role of planning. 

through- 

n should 


LeirER, Robert D. Labor Economics and Industrial Relations. 


pe Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 1958. xvi, 320 pp. $ 1.95. 

tionalism The present volume which is the second edition (the first being of 1952), has retained 
sms) and the general organisation of the first, though integrating new material and statistics. 
ion other In it the background of Union movements is depicted against various economic 
or argues creeds and, particularly, changes in the population. Other subjects of considerable 
discusses interest treated in this book are labour organisation (in which a concise history is 
d Cobban given of unionism in America), collective bargaining, labour disputes and their 
2 and the legal aspects as well as ways of settlement, and, lastly, governmental programmes 


for social security. 


el. Ein} Lirr, THEopor. Wissenschaft und Menschenbildung im Lichte des 
Diisse-} West-Ost-Gegensatzes. Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg 1958. 191 pp. 
DM. 13.50. 


in modem} The five chapters of this book — of which each forms a whole in itself — are based on 
production papers read before different audiences, but all are destined to offer a contribution 
f by orig} to the strengthening of an intellectual and moral consciousness which should be 
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fundamental to the political and military defense of the West against Communism, 
The latter’s attraction as a philosophy explaining everything and presenting itself 
as undestructible science is ably demonstrated. The major parts of the book, however, 
deal more with the essential divergences in Western philosophical and scientific 
creeds, and with the common values, to be summarized as “inner freedom”. The 
author offers dissertations which are no easy reading matter, sometimes seeming 
to explain tendencies by rather digressive (and needlessly complicated) reasonings, 
but, on the other hand, this book contains not a few essential and provoking ideas, 
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McGovern, WILLIAM MontcGomery, and Davin S. Co..ikr. Radicals 
and Conservatives. Henry Regnery Company 1957. viii, 174 pp. 
$ 4.00. 


Liberalism, the subject ot this study, is here defined as that political movement that 
is based upon an adherence to democracy and individualism. The authors make a 
distinction between radical and conservative liberalism and try, by studying the roots 
and the essence of liberalism, to arrive at a renewed liberal political philosophy, 
thereby espousing a philosophy of conservative liberalism. The difficulty of sharply 
demarcating liberalism as a political movement from, for instance, democratic socialism 
is here also present. 


MARCHAL, JEAN et JACQuES LECAILLON. La Répartition du Revenu 
National. Les Modéles. Tome III. Le modéle classique. Le modeéle 
marxiste. Editions M.-Th. Génin, Paris 1958. 393 pp. F.fr. 2.400. 


The third edition of this comprehensive work continues the investigation into the 
distribution of the national income and deals especially with the processes in which 
the various economical groups (elaborately discussed in volume I) get their share 
of the national income. Two theories are studied: the classical model, Ricardo’s in 
particular, and the Marxian model as developed by Marx himself and continued by 
the Leninist stream. In the treatment of the latter the authors display a laudable 
objectivity and matter-of-factness which has led to a differentiated and many-sided 
picture of Marxist economic thought. Other models, neo-classical and contemporary, 
will be treated in the fourth volume. 


Mitts, C. Wricurt. La élite del potere. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 
1959. 433 pp. Lire 3.000. 


Prof. Wright Mills’ sensational study, which appeared in 1956 under the title: The 
Power Elite (reviewed in Part I, Vol. II, 1957, of this journal) is here presented ina 
translation by Paolo Facchi. Because of the great interest of this book, and the 
controversy that has arisen about it, this translation and the introduction to a greater 
number of people was long overdue. 


Moore, Jr., BARRINGTON. Political Power and Social Theory. Six 
Studies. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. xiv, 
215 pp. $ 4.50. 
Each of the studies here collected constitutes a stimulating and, in general, well- 
founded contribution to social and political theory. In an essay devoted to the process 


of acquiring power, the author coins the term “Charter Myth” in order to design the 
role of a doctrine used as a vehicle by a power seeking organization, and applies 
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it successfully to the history of Christianity, Marxism and National Socialism. The 
second essay devoted to totalitarian elements in pre-industrial societies, treats also 
of the Geneva of Calvin, a “forerunner of modern industrial society.” Other essays 
deal intelligently with the development of sociology and social science in general, 
the future of the family and other problems of modern industrial society. Many 
passages are devoted to criticism of a wide range of theories existing in the field of 
social science in the broadest sense. 


SHACKLE, G. L. S. Economics for Pleasure. Cambridge University 
Press, London 1959. x, 269 pp. 21/—. 


Without making use of technical terms, mathematics and statistics incomprehensible 
to the general reader, the author succeeds in presenting the most important economical 
concepts and mechanisms without unnecessary concessions to the cost of scientific 
truth. In this way, problems connected with value, production, income, distribution, 
employment, finance, government and trade are made intelligible to the layman. 
Each chapter is divided into two sections; in the first section a situation familiar to 
everyone is explained, the second contains its interpretation. 


Spitz, Davip. Democracy and the Challenge of Power. Columbia 
U.P., New York 1958. ix, 228 pp. $ 5.00. 


After a penetrating analysis of the abuses peculiar to oligarchical forms of govern- 
ment, but to a certain extent present in democracies, as for instance Tocqueville’s 
“Tyranny of Public Sentiment” (the author shows that this thesis does not apply to 
public opinion, but it does apply, when it is a matter of legal and social measures to 
prevent the exercise of democratic rights), and of general abuses of power on the 
part of private and government agencies, the author discusses the possible solutions. 
Discerningly and realistically it is postulated, that there exists a hierarchy of freedoms 
and rights, rooted in the values of society, which should give guidance in compromises 
of conflicting principles occurring in the democracies of to-day. “Piecemeal solutions”, 
applied to a series of problems, are by far preferable to general solutions, according 
to Prof. Spitz, who has made an important contribution to political theory with this 


book. 


Staatslexikon. Recht Wirtschaft Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gérres- 


Gesellschaft. Dritter Band. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1959. 1231 pp. 
DM. 76.00. 


This third volume of the new edition (completely revised as compared with the 
previous edition of 1932) covers the ground from Erbschaftssteuer wp to and including 
Harzburger Front. As did the two preceding volumes (reviewed in, resp., Vol. U1, 
1958, part 1, and Vol. III, 1958, part 3 of this journal) this part completely meets the 
requirements of a book of reference on Law, Society and Economy in the widest 
sense. A number of important subjects from a social-historical point of view are: 
Fascism, Feuerbach, Labour Unions (Gewerkschaften), Society (Gesellschaft) and 
Liberty (Freiheit). A bibliography is added to each article. 


The Study of Population. An Inventory and Appraisal. Edited by 
Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 1959. xvi, 864 pp. $ 15.00. 


The increasing interest in the study of population both on the part of the students 
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of other sciences and on that of the policy makers, make the appearance of this volume 
very timely. The two editors wrote the introductions, in which data, methods and 
other fundamentals of the science of demography are elucidated. Subsequently a 
survey is given of the development and current status of demography in a number 
of countries: France (A. Sauvy), Britain (E. Grebenik), Germany (H. Schubnell), 
Brazil (G. Mortara), India (C. Chandraseharan), The Pacific Area (Irene B. Taeuber), 
Italy (A. Constanzo) and the United States (Rupert F. Vance). A part of this volume 
is devoted to elements of demography: population, composition, fertility, migration, 
working force, etc. Special mention should be made of the paper by Edward A, 
Ackerman on the relation of population and natural resources on account of its analysis 
of world population, resources and potentialities. In the last part of this volume an 
outline of the relation between demography and other disciplines is given. 


Taviran, Rotanp. La part des salaires dans le revenu national, 


Editions M.-Th. Génin, Paris 1959. 407 pp. F.fr. 2.400. 


The author’s aim is to investigate the way in which the total amount of wages and 
salaries varies in proportion to the national income, and the factors causing this mo- 
tion. Differentiation is made between a short-time development in which the part 
of the national income consisting of wages and salaries increases during a depression, 
and decreases at a time of greater prosperity, and a long-time development in which 
a regular increase (of about 1% per 10 years) of the salaries and wages portion takes 
place. The connection of these, at first sight contradictory, movements is skilfully 
investigated and the increasing “salarisation” of the economy is pointed out. These 
and other phenomena are studied with reference to the American and French econo- 
mical developments. 


ToucHArD, JEAN. Avec la collaboration de Louis Bodin, Georges 
Lavau, Pierre Jeannin et Jean Sirinelli. Histoire des idées politiques. 
Tome premier: Des origines au XVIlle siécle; tome second: Du 
XVIIIe siécle 4 nos jours. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 
1959. xi, 381, v; 484, iv pp. F.fr. 1.200.; 1.500. 


History of political ideas is taken here in a broader sense than that of political 
doctrines. The authors have successfully tried to give the latter the necessary frame- 
work of the social and political conditions of the time in which they were formulated. 
Moreover, they deal with those ideas in the sense of doctrines which have been. 
popularised into political ideologies. In their selection the authors have given most 
attention, apart from Greece and Rome, and some particular political theories such as 
Marxism, Leninism and national socialism, to the evolution of political ideas in 
France, and, to a lesser extent, the Anglo-Saxon countries. A very useful asset are the 
carefully prepared and detailed bibliographies which together fill almost 120 pages. 
Although the aim, as it is explicitly stated, is to give these bibliographies a truly 
“international” character, most works cited are in French, a considerable number 
in English and German and a few in Italian and Spanish. 


VvariDeL, Rocer. La Demande des Consommateurs. Epistémologie 
et régles du choix économique. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1958. 
212 pp. 


In the first part of this excellent book (one of the series Etudes et Mémoires) the author 
discusses the economical selection and the demand of the consumers; in the second 
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part the Marginalist and the Marxist theories on economical selection are compared. 
In this connection the paradoxical fact is pointed out, that the alienation of man from 
the objective economic forces is a logical consequence of the Marxist economic 
conception; the criticism of Boehm-Bawerk on Marxist economy (the inadmissibility 
of replacing the factor “utility” by “labour” in the value) is dealt with, and an ex- 
position is given of the Marxist theory of value, against which the author puts forward, 
that no account is taken of the links between man and the material product. 


Warp, Barbara. Five Ideas That Change the World. The Aggrey- 
Fraset-Guggisberg Lectures. Published for the University College 
of Ghana by Hamish Hamilton, London 1959. 143 pp. 12/6. 


These essays, preceded by a preface by Mr. Nkrumah, and originally used as lectures 
at the University College of Ghana, deal with the five ideas, that determine politics 
in this century: Nationalism, Industrialism, Colonialism, Communism, and Inter- 
nationalism, ideas that are closely connected, occur in various combinations, and of 
which the historical roots are here investigated. With regard to Nationalism and 
Communism the author arrives at the conclusion, that as political creeds they do not 
fit into the modern world any more (Communism being, according to her, based on 
and derived from 19th century circumstances). 


ZADROZNY, JOHN T. Dictionary of Social Science. Introd. by William 
F, Ogburn. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. vili, 367 pp. 
$ 6.00. 


The increasing application of terms adopted from the social sciences in daily usage, 
and the necessity, also for academic publications, to bring uniformity into the meaning 
of these terms, has long been calling for a handy and conveniently arranged dictionary. 
This book, in which nearly 5000 words and terms are explained, completely meets 
the want. The descriptions and definitions have been kept as brief as possible and 
are put so clearly and unambiguously, that the general reader, too, can turn it to 
account. The introduction is written by William F. Ogburn. 


HISTORY 


Apams, RANDOLPH G. Political Ideas of the American Revolution. 
Britannic-American Contributions to the Problem of Imperial 
Organization 1765 to 1775. 3rd Ed. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 
1958. vii, 216 pp. Ill. $ 1.50. 
The first edition of this book appeared in 1922. In it the author’s interest in inter- 
national organisation (stimulated by the experiment of the League of Nations) re- 
peatedly finds expression; as well as a study of the American revolution it is a contri- 
bution to the study of the British Empire and the Commonwealth of Nations, and 
to the study of international law. Prof. Merrill Jensen has provided the book with a 


commentary, and the revisions necessary for this third edition were done by Mr. 
Thomas R. Adams. 


BoNNET, GABRIEL. Les guerres insurrectionnelles et révolutionnaires 
de ? Antiquité 4 nos jours. Payot, Paris 1958. 287 pp. F.fr. 1.600. 


On account of the growing actuality of revolutionary guerilla warfare Colonel 
Bennet’s study, in which the phenomenon is exhaustively studied and conclusions 
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are drawn from the historic examples, is a very timely one. Especially the chapter 
on the contribution of Marxism-Leninism to military strategy in general and partisan 
warfare in particular deserves interest. With the help of the most recent examples, 
China, Indo-China and Algeria conclusions are drawn regarding tactics, organisation, 
etc. of revolutionary partisan warfare and ways of combating it. The author attaches 
great value to psychological and social measures which should accompany the fight 
against this sort of warfare. 


BUBER-NEUMANN, MARGARETE. Als Gefangene bei Stalin und Hitler. 


Eine Welt im Dunkel. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. 


472 pp. DM. 16.80. 


This is the first complete edition in German of Margarete Buber-Neumann’s recollec- 
tions of her experiences in Russian prisons and concentration camps, and in the Nazi 
camp Ravensbriick, into which she landed after having been extradited by the Russians 
to their then German allies (1940). What causes the book to bean outstanding document 
is the penetrating treatment of the mentality of the prisoners and that of their tyrants 
alike. Those passages dealing with the adaption of innocent and often communist 
Soviet citizens and foreigners to the fact of their detention, are extremely clarifying, 
as is the comparison between the Soviet and the Nazi camp systems. The book can 
be read as a companion volume to the author’s “Von Potsdam nach Moskau”. 


FRAENKEL, Ernst. Stadien der sozialen Entwicklung seit Beginn 


des Industriezeitalters. (Stadien auf dem Wege der modernen Gesell- 
schaft.) 2 Bande. Verlag Julius Beltz, Weinheim; Berlin 1958. 108; 


116 pp. DM. 5.00; DM. 5.00. 


This collection of sources, supplied with short, lucid introductions by Ernst Fraenkel, 
is one of the series Die Quellenhefte fiir die soziale Ausbildung, published with the col- 
laboration of the Victor Gollancz-Stiftung. The sources cover the period from the end 


of the 18th century to about 1940, and consist of fragments from books, plays and 
memoirs. 


Hay, Denys. Europe. The Emergence of an Idea. The Edinburgh 
University Press, Edinburgh 1957. xi, 132 pp. Ill. 12/6. 

This erudite study is concerned exclusively with the rise of the concept of Europe 
before the Renaissance, leaving its further development out of account. Professor 
Hay states that the notion develops into more than a geographical term especially in 
the late Middle Ages, and also that the idea of Christendom, initially identified with 


it, is to be considered one of the main factors in the growth of the conception of 
Europe. 


KoEsTLER, ARTHUR. The Sleepwalkers. A history of man’s changing 


vision of the Universe. With an Introduction by Herbert Butterfield. 
Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London 1959. 624 pp. 25/—. 


The well-known author here gives a history of science in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
putting four astronomers in the limelight: Copernicus, Kepler, Brahe and Galileo. 
The interplay between religion and science (the most important thesis of the author is 
that, as regards the figures under discussion, this interplay was much more important 
than is generally supposed) is shown to full advantage. Special attention is paid to 
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the process of discovery — the opinion, that scientific progress is a logical and ratio- 
nal process, is rejected. This publication is also important in that a number of bio- 


graphical data (particularly in the case of Kepler), as for instance Kepler’s personal 
writings, are integrated in a general picture of each personality. 


LusIGNAN, Guy DE. L’organisation internationale du travail (1919- 
1959). Préface de Jean Morellet. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1959. 
133 pp. F.fr. 405. 


The international Organization of Labour, one of the most lasting and successful 
results of international collaboration, is the subject of this book, in which M. de 
Lusignan describes the origins, foundation and organization and gives a survey of 
the activities of the Organization over 40 years. Light is also thrown on the part 
played by Albert Thomas, who, as the first director of the International Bureau of 


Labour, was a great, dominating figure in this institution and whose impetus de- 
termined its social action for years. 


MEINECKE, Frrepricu. Werke. Band III. Die Entstehung des 
Historismus. Hrsg. und eingeleitet von Carl Hinrichs. R. Olden- 
bourg Verlag, Miinchen 1959. xlix, 617 pp. DM. 30.00. 


The text of this new edition of Meinecke’s epoch-making work on historism is based 
on that of the second edition of 1946. The “precursors” Shaftesbury, Leibniz, G. 
Arnold, Vico and Lafito, then the French and English Enlightenment (Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson), the English pre-romanticism (Wood a.o.), 
Ferguson and Burke are dealt with at length; the book ends with a masterly analysis 
of the Germans Lessing, Winkelmann, Méser, Herder and Goethe. A chapter on 
Ranke is presented as a special addition. The introduction by Carl Hinrichs is excellent 
and gives a thorough discussion of Meinecke’s formative years (Droysen and Dilthey 
were among his teachers and it was Droysen who awakened in him the fundamental 
notion of the importance of the individual as a variable as compared with objective 
conditions). Moreover, it offers a lucid interpretation of the great historian’s funda- 
mental ideas and their evolution. 


MEYER, BERNARD. Voorwaarts en niet vergeten. Uitgeverij Pegasus, 
Amsterdam 1958. 295 pp. Hfl. 7.90. 


This is the autobiography of a Dutch proletarian, born in the 1880’s who became a 
sailor in the Navy where he organized a socialist union. In 1911 he emigrated to 
Australia and there he became active in the communist party. The book has no 
scientific value, but throws light on the conditions in which the workers lived in both 
countries and on the mentality of intelligent, autodidact organizers of class struggle. 


MUKHERJEE, RAMKRISHNA. The Rise and Fall of the East India 
Company. A Sociological Appraisal. znd ed. VEB Deutscher Verlag 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1958. xviii, 445 pp. Maps. DM. 12.80. 


The present volume is the second, revised and enlarged edition (the first edition dates 
from 1955). In this study, which is based mainly on secondary sources, the author 
investigates the social forces at work behind the rise and decay of the East India 
Company, and the social change that took place in India before the Company settled 
there. He notes the collapse of the feudal society in Britain, the rise of the merchants, 
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merchant capital and its trade monopolies, and later still, the dominance of industrial 
capital. On the other hand he also finds in India in the 17th and 18th centuries a decline 
of the feudal system and the ascendancy of an Indian merchant bourgeoisie ~ he 
sees the latter as an important explanation of the conquest of India by the British, 
The line of explanation is Marxist in essence. 


Pace, ANTONIO. Benjamin Franklin and Italy. The American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia 1958. xvi, 450 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


The relations between Benjamin Franklin and Italy, which were more important than 
is generally supposed, is the subject of this exhaustive study. Due to the framework 
of this book, which throws light on each aspect (Franklin as a scientist, a statesman, 
a printer and a popular philosopher) in turn, the manysided personality of Franklin 
shows to full advantage. The influence he had on his European, and especially Italian, 
contemporaries emerges clearly, an influence that afterwards made itself strongly felt 
in the period of the Risorgimento and a vague reflection of which was discernible 
even later in the Italian liberals. One of the causes of this influence, the American 
Mirage as it existed in Europe during the Enlightenment, is extensively dealt with, 
The appendix, in which some of Franklin’s letters and some letters directed to him 
are included, is useful. 


REDELIS, VALpIs. Partisanenkrieg. Entstehung und Bekampfung 
der Partisanen- und Untergrundbewegung im Mittelabschnitt der 
Ostfront 1941 bis 1943. Scharnhorst Buchkameradschaft, Heidelberg 
1958. 152 pp. Maps. DM. 10.50. 


As volume to in the series Die Wehrmacht im Kampf this study has appeared which 
treats of some partisan groups in the Soviet Union during the second World War. 
Apart from a number of military-tactical and systematical combating methods the 
author mentions the policy regarding the population of the occupied territory as a 
factor of the utmost importance. He states, that on this point the German occupation 
authorities in Russia failed completely and analyses the more effective Soviet propa- 
ganda and the Soviet methods of winning the population over to their side. 


RirrerR, GERHARD. Lebendige Vergangenheit. Beitrige zur historisch- 
politischen Selbstbesinnung. Zum 70. Geburtstage des Verfassers 
herausgegeben von Freunden und Schiilern. Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 
Miinchen 1958. 331 pp. DM. 21.00. 


This commemorative volume, dedicated to Prof. Ritter on the occasion of his 7oth 
birthday contains, apart from a complete list, compiled by Klaus Schwabe, of Ritter’s 
writings from 1910 until 1958, a number of essays published before in various different 
journals and some unpublished ones. They clarify in some cases conception and 
opinions to be found in Ritter’s books and deal for the greater part with problems of 
German modern history, such as the political problem of militarism, the resistance in 
the army against Hitler, colonial policy (whose failure has now turned out to have 
become an advantage). Other essays deal with human rights, historical roots of the 
one-party state idea. An essay on the enigma Russia, originally written in 1943, but 
published here in a revised form, deserves interest for its author’s fundamental 
philosophy which it reflects; so does a theoretical discussion of historiography, viz. 
objectivity. 
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SCHIEDER, THEODOR. Staat und Gesellschaft im Wandel unserer 
Zeit. Studien zur Geschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. R. Olden- 
bourg Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 207 pp. DM. 18.50. 


A number of essays published before have here been collected and each illuminate 
an aspect of the historical development; the problem of the revolution in the 19th 
century based on Burckhardt’s thesis of “the era of permanent revolution,” the crisis 
of liberalism, the historical basis of the German party system, the theory of political 
parties in early German liberalism. Methodologically important is the essay on the 
use of “types” (“ideal types” as well as “crypto-types”) in history, and an essay on 
historicism. 


Weser, EuGen. The Western Tradition. D.C. Heath & Company., 
Boston 1959. xxi, 891 pp. $ 7.50. 


In his preface the author states that “The passages gathered in this volume provide a 
reflection of the attitudes, ideas, or circumstances of the times which produced 
them.” Indeed he offers an anthology of well-chosen fundamental texts which have 
been excellently introduced and commented on, and form good illustrations of every 
course in general history. The length of the texts that have been chosen is in general 
such that also the layman may be introduced to some essentials in the thinking of such 
divergent authors as e.g. the Old Testamentic prophets, Plutarch, Plato, Cicero, St. 
Augustine, Luther, More, Rousseau, Babeuf, Blanc, Marx etc. For teachers and 
pupils of secondary schools and extra-mural history courses, but also for other 
categories of readers the book will be a great asset. 


YELENSKY, B. In the Struggle for Equality. The Story of the Anar- 

chist Red Cross. A. Berkman Aid Fund, Chicago 1958. 96 pp. $ 2.50. 
The author, who has been active as Secretary of the Alexander Berkman Aid Fund 
gives a description of the work of the Anarchist Red Cross, whose object was the 
support of Anarchists in Tsarist jails. Later on these activities were extended to victims 
of the Bolshevists, the Nazis and of Franco-Spain. The author calls special attention 
to the lack of collaboration and the discrimination by other Relief Committees with 
regard to Anarchists. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Apams, MICHAEL. Suez and After. Year of Crisis. With Cartoons 

by Low. Beacon Press, Boston 1958. xii, 225 pp. $ 4.50. 
The dispatches which the author, correspondent of the Manchester Guardian for the 
Middle East, prepared during the years following Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal here appear, practically unaltered and with italicised additions, in book-form. 
The author, who strongly rejects the British-French action, is of the opinion that the 
policy of the West, particularly that of Great-Britain, with regard to the Arabian 
countries needs to be radically changed, and that a solution of the question of Israel 
is a first requisite. 


Anpré, P.-J. Le Réveil des Nationalismes. La nouvelle évolution 
du monde. Préface de M. René Pinon. Editions Berger-Levrault, 
Paris 1958. 462 pp. F.fr. 1.500. 


As in his previous book, L’ Asie menace, I’ Afrique attend (reviewed in Vol. IX, part 2, 
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1954, of the Bulletin) the author here also emphasizes the necessity of the three conte 
monotheistic religions of the world joining forces; here, too, a survey is given in prote 
sweeping generalisations of the political relations in the world. The foundation of giver 
“Eurafrica” is seen as necessary for the continuance of Europe’s existence, and with ‘wrou 


it of western culture, and for the maintenance of the balance between the two “blocs,” 
Within this Eurafrica, according to General André, the French Union should be FAUVE: 
maintained as one unity. 


Paris 1 
ARENDT, HANNAH. Die ungarische Revolution und der totalitire Aftes 
Imperialismus. R. Piper & Co Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 71 pp. DM. 4.80 . - 
This little book contains the revised text of three radio speeches which themselves natio 
were a German version of essays which appeared in the American “Journal of Poli- Tune 
tics.” The author gives a very intelligent comment, not only on the events in Hungary disco 
of October-November 1956 and their aftermath — the “spontaneous revolution for muni 
freedom” and its repression —, but on the trends in Communist “totalitarian imperial- Nort 
ism” then coming to light more visibly than normally. It is impossible to condense 
into a few lines the many brilliant points in the author’s incisive analysis; one of them The F 
leads to the insight that the Russian leaders are less afraid of temporary concessions York 
‘ ae : ‘ ; ee Si ork | 
in the economic field, because freedom only manifests itself in (political) action and 
thought. These are dangerous, and in 1956 they endangered the satellites-system which With 
— notwithstanding Communist recovery since then — is essentially threatened from the types 
inside, more so than could be assumed before. worl 


Artur, Frirz. Der zweite Bildungsweg. Sozialer Aufstieg begabter | Green 
berufstatiger Jugendlicher durch Ausbildung, Bildung und Arbeits- | in the 


leistung. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 134 pp. DM. 7.60. Toron 
In this book, Band 13 of the Isar Biicherei, the author investigates the possibilities of The 
the very actual “second way of education,” i.e. the system of courses following the of in 
primary school, which enables the candidate to be admitted to the university. A rewa 


comparison is also made with the Soviet way of education. taxes 
, ? advc 
CAMPBELL, JOHN C. Defense of the Middle East. Problems of Amerti- 


can Policy. Harper & Brothers, New York 1958. xiv, 392 pp. $ 5.00. | The It 
After an investigation of the developments in the Middle East, in which great attention and at 


is paid to the contrasts between England and France on the one side and America State | 
on the other side during the Suez crisis and after, the author draws up a number of 


directives for a new policy as it should be followed towards the Middle Eastem oo 
countries. He advocates an extension of the Eisenhower doctrine of “overt aggression _ 
by states controlled by international communism” to other conflicts more likely to soe 
arise in the Middle East, including those between Israel and the Arabs, and is of the ys 
opinion, that the American commitment to Israel should not be to its existing ath 
boundaries and policy, but that it should confine itself to the continuance of its inde- ¥ 
pendent existence. yd 
Castro, Josué pr. Weltgeissel Hunger. Musterschmidt-Verlag, — 
Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1959. 369 pp. DM. 9.80. Sines 
In this book, published for the first time in 1952 under the title: Geopolitica da Fome, Natio 


“hunger” is defined as a deficiency of indispensable nutritious substance. A picture 
is given of the chronic hunger regions of the earth, and the connection between As | 
human fertility and nutrition is investigated. According to the author a low protein chat 
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content and a high fertility go together (Asia, Africa and Latin America),while a high 
protein content increases sterility (Western Europe, North America). The figures 
given to support this contention are, however, not unassailable. Lord Boyd-Orr 
wrote the introduction. 


FAUVELLE, Paut. Le peuple d’Allah. Editions Berger-Levrault, 
Paris 1958. 261 pp. F.fr. goo. 


After a general treatment of Islam, its history and the position of the Islam peoples 
in the world to-day, the author passes on to a description of the nationalist movements 
in West North-Africa. The stand he takes with regard to the Algerian rising is “French- 
nationalist,” and in the description of the part played by other powers (Bourguiba’s 
Tunesia and the United States) a pronounced bias emerges. Finally a generalising 
discourse is given on the Islamitic countries and their relation to the West and Com- 
munism, and the continued existence of France is made conditional on its relation to 
North-Africa. 


The Future Growth of World Population. United Nations, New 
York 1958. vili, 75 pp. $ 0.80. 
With the help of five theoretical population models, corresponding with the different 
types of population development in the world, a prognosis is made of the future 
world population. A number of graphs supplements the text. 


GREENEWALT, CRAWFORD H. The Uncommon Man. The Individual 
in the Organization. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London 1959. xiv, 142 pp. 31/—. 


The author, president of the DuPont Company, stresses in this book the importance 
of incentive and reward in the functioning of socicty. As, for the business-man, these 
rewards are of a financial nature; he considers the present progressive system of 
taxes wrong and, in the long run, socially disastrous. As regards personnel policy he 
advocates a maximal independence of subordinates. 


The International Programs of American Universities. An inventory 

and analysis. Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan 

State University, East Lansing 1958. vii, 323 pp. $ 3.00. 
The enormous proportions assumed by the overseas programs in the United States 
after the second World War are indicative of a trend in social and political thought; 
so is the selection of the area or country to which this interest is directed. For this 
reason this inventory and analysis of overseas programs and student exchanges may 
be of interest to the sociologist and the historian besides the scholar of education. 
The analysis undertaken in this book shows that relatively more overseas programs 
are in State Universities than in City and denominational universities ; connections are 
also found to exist between the number of overseas programs, size of the University 
and the degree for which the University prepares its students. 


International Survey of Programmes of Social Development. United 
Nations, New York 1959. iv, 190 pp. $ 2.00. 
As compared to the first International Survey, which covered a period (1945-1953) 
characterised by a world-wide interest in social development and the launching of a 
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great number of plans, the period after 1953, dealt with in this volume, is one of peo 
consolidation of the social measures. The survey refers to both national and inter. and 
national reforms and covers, among other subjects, health campaigns, nutrition, 
housing, education and social security. Mous 
Franc 


Lepret, L.-J. Suicide ou survie de ?Occident? Dossier pour com- 


fe ms a E Int 

prendre les problémes de ce temps. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris thie 
1958. 402 pp. F.fr. 1.420. witl 
Starting from the great differences in living-standard between the rich and the poor a 
regions in the world the author designs a plan for a better distribution of material wh 
riches. He does not think capitalism able to realise this. The applicability of the it 
priv 


solution proposed by him (greater economic support from the west, if necessary 
to the cost of a small decrease in their standard of living) must be doubted, also 
because he strongly rejects birth control. The representation of the facts, especially Roos! 
as regards the alleged economical imperialism of the U.S. is one-sided, while a com- 1958. 
parison of the cost of defence to that of “Point Four” seems rather irrelevant. 


Am 

galt a : ale Uni 

Lesrapis, S. J., STANISLAS DE. La limitation des naissances. Editions a. 
Spes, Paris 1958. 316 pp. F.fr. 1.650. opit 
Intended in the first place for Roman Catholics, who find themselves facing the Kh: 


bewildering complexity of the question of family planning, this book gives a survey 
of the problem and elucidates it from a specifically Roman Catholic point of view. | SAuV 
The author turns against the current practices of birth control on partly theological, | Paris 

partly practical grounds, and advocates continence within the marriage. In the neo- 


malthusian ideas as applied to the situation of the underdeveloped areas he observes The 
egotism and a “bad conscience” feeling (the latter as a consequence to the inadmissible allie 
differences in wealth) on the side of the richer countries. He sces the solution in an pop 
application of the principle of charity in the economic sphere. of t 

in C 

Mayer, Frepertck. Our Troubled Youth. Education against De te 
: 3 : ee : int 
linquency. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. v, 93 pp | ati 
$ 2.50. nati 


The well-known writer on educational philosophy here discusses the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and stresses the function of education in the correction and readjustment Snow 
of this group of delinquents. He also points out the close connection between way- | Rede 
ward children and adult disorganisation, and the fact that delinquency may occur §2 pp. 
both in children of poor parents and in those of well-to-do families. “ 
e 


Meter, RicHarp L. Modern Science and the Human Fertility} °° 


Problem. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, i 
Ltd., London 1959. xiii, 263 pp. $ 5.95. und 


After stating that the greatest obstacle to the economic expansion of the underde- ’ 
veloped countries is an unbalanced population growth, the author goes on to discuss Speciz 
the possibilities of the latest scientific developments in the field of birth control, Analy 
especially as regards the “oral contraceptives.” The forces operating against family 1958). 
planning, among which the Roman Catholic Church and existing culture elements ‘ 
(clearly elucidated in the case of Puerto Rico), as well as the social implications of The 
birth control on a large scale are discussed. In a more detailed study of the population Tert 
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problem in Puerto Rico the practical functioning of a campaign for family planning 
and its results are investigated. 


Moussa, PIERRE. Les nations prolétaires. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris 1959. 203 pp. Maps. F.fr. 800. 


In the series of books on the problems of development in the underdeveloped countries 
this book cuts an excellent figure on account of the lucidity, precision and objectivity 
with which the issues are discussed. It is stated, that the economical position of these 
countries would be considerably strengthened by a stabilisation and a gradual rise 
of the prices of raw materials. Other points arising in this book are: the possibility 
of savings in the underdeveloped areas, the rate of investment, international support, 
private investments and the political and geopolitical aspects of future development. 


RoosEVELT, ELEANOR. On my Own. Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London 
1958. 287 pp. 21/—. 


Among other subjects Mrs Roosevelt describes in this book her activities in the 
United Nations as a member of the United States delegation, and the many encounters 
she has had as such with Vishinsky, Gromyko and others. Mrs Roosevelt gives her 
opinions of Churchill, Eisenhower, Nehru, Dulles etc., while an interview with 
Khrushchev is printed in full. 


Sauvy, ALFRED, De Malthus 4 Mao Tsé-Toung. Editions Denoél, 
Paris 1958. 303 pp. F.fr. goo. 


The lucidity with which Prof. Sauvy here discusses population development and 
allied problems deserves much praise. As solutions for a too rapid increase of the 
population he sees a fast economic development and birth control: the possibilities 
of the latter solution are illustrated by the case of Japan and the plans of birth control 
in China (aiming at a 50% fall of the birth rate) — the altered attitude of China towards 
population problems is considered very important for the repercussions it may have 
in those countries where the orthodox Marxist standpoint still prevails. The obser- 
vations and conclusions repeatedly bear witness to the author’s critical and discrimi- 
nating insight. 


Snow, C. P. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. The 
Rede Lecture 1959. Cambridge University Press, London 1959. vi, 
52 pp. 3/6. 
The author discusses the cleavage which has come to exist between science on the 
one side and the literary subjects and the humaniora on the other side. He considers 
the mistrust and contempt of technology as serious as, for instance, the insufficient 


number of graduated technicians, particularly with regard to technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. 


Special Study on Social Conditions in Non-Self Governing Territories. 
Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary-General (1957- 
1958). United Nations, New York 1958. v, 239 pp. $ 2.50. 


The annual series containing summaries of information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories is continued by this special study on social conditions. The latest de- 
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velopments in the field of community development, urban development, welfare 
of the family, industrial and race relations, mass communication, nutrition, demo- 
graphic conditions and population trends are all recorded, while in appendices q 
few assistance programs of United Nations organs are discussed. 


THomMAs, NorMANn. The Prerequisites for Peace. W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York 1959. 189 pp. $ 2.95. 


In this book the well-known democratic socialist leader examines American foreign 
policy and the international problems, centering on the question of war or peace, 
Without making concessions to any kind of defeatism, Mr. Thomas advocates 2 
policy which is based on the conviction that peace is worth sacrifices. He deals with 
the main points of tension, Central Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East, and 
gives his opinions on the problem of the underdeveloped countries, arguing that the 
latter should be assisted with much more largesse by the U.S.A. In general, he argues 
— in the line of Mr. Kennan, e.g. — that “disengagement” should be the target of a 
sound policy, for instance in Europe, or with regard to China. 


THompson, WarrEN S. Population and Progress in the Far East, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1959. ix, 443 pp. $ 7.50. 


This book, a complete rewriting of the author’s previous essay on population 
pressure in the Far East: Population and Peace in the Pacific, in which the latest data 
and schemes for birth control are taken into account, stresses the connection between 
population, economy and political course. He ascribes the fact, that the economical 
growth and the standard of living fall behind the expectations, to the rapid increase 
of population (accelerated by more effective health work), and to political independence 
which demands greater expenditure on defence and the construction of the welfare 
state. Light is thrown on the attitude of the Communist Chinese government toward 
birth control and significance is attached to the foundation of communes (with 
periodical separation of men and women), which may exert their influence on the 
birth rate. The statistical material and the extensive bibliography make this book: 
valuable work of reference on the demographic situation in East Asia. 
























Trends in English Adult Education. Edited by S. G. Raybould 
Heinemann, London; Melbourne; Toronto 1959. xiii, 258 pp. 21/— 


This book is made up of a number of essays, in which the problems of adult education 
after 1945 are viewed in the light of the social changes in England in the last decade. 
J. F. C. Harrison, particularly, in his contribution “The Worker’s Education! 
Association in the Welfare State,” connects the decreasing number of students with 
the changed mentality of the working class, with the wider dilemma of “The Left. 
and with the small extent of preoccupation with left-wing politics and social reform 
in the younger generation. In other essays changes in Trade Union education (S. 6. 
Raybould), new issues in educational broadcasting (J. Rowntree) and other subjects 
are discussed. 


Workman, JoHN Rowe. New Horizons of Higher Education. Inno 
vation and Experimentation at Brown University. Introd. by Joh 
W. Gardner. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. vill 
88 pp. $ 2.50. 


A new approach to the education of undergraduates is presented by the author as: 
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fare possibility of countering the less desirable effects of this “Age of Apathy.” To this 
mo- end the teacher-pupil relation, the transmission process of knowledge and the ways 
eS a 


of fostering interest in a given subject are analysed and the programme used experi- 
mentally at Brown University is described and elucidated. This excellent and systematic 
book is a valuable contribution to the study of educational innovation in the United 
& States. 


cign | Die Zusammenschliisse und Pakte der Welt auf politischem, milita- 
eae, | rischem und wirtschaftlichem Gebiet. Dritte, vdllig neu bearb. und 
tsa | erginzte Aufl. Stand: 1. Mai 1958. Archiv der Gegenwart, Siegler 








. & Co. K.G., Verlag fiir Zeitarchive, Bonn, Wien, Ziirich; Siegler & 

the | COK.G., Miinchen 1958. DM. 9.00. 

ws This very useful survey of the various different treaties in the world (Nato, Warsaw- 

dee pact, Colombo-plan, Benelux, O.E.E.C., etc.) has been prepared with great care 
by Dr. Heinrich von Siegler with the collaboration of the Archiv der Deutschen Hoch- 

: schule fiir Politik, Berlin and Dr. Hermann Vornefeld. Sixteen maps and a number of 

“ast. charts are a welcome addition to the conveniently arranged text, which includes in 

7-50. each case the history of the treaty under consideration. 

lation 

pie CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 

omical 

crease AFRICA 

di : ‘ 

wt (For North Africa see also: Asia) 

‘oward 


(wih | CowAN, L. Gray. Local Government in West Africa. Columbia 
on th | University Press, New York 1958. xi, 292 pp. $ 5.00. 


= Dr. Cowan deals from a comparative point of view with administration at the local 
level in British and French West-Africa. The differences in organization, functioning 

id and power between Nigeria and French West-Africa can be traced back to the different 

sees : political outlook of the colonising powers. In the French case centralism and the 

21/—. extended powers of administration officers made the maintenance of native chiefs 

ucation superfluous. The author elucidates the significance of the /oi cadre and the prospective 

decade. consequences; the latest developments since the foundation of the Fifth Republic 

cation: have not yet been taken into account. 

ts with 

e Left,” Algeria 

reforms 


2 (5.6 CHEVALLIER, JAcquEs. Nous, Algériens... Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, 
subjecs | Paris 1958. 187 pp. F.fr. 585. 


The author, one-time mayor of the city of Algiers and known on account of the 
liberal programme he carried into effect there, recapitulates the history of the French 
Inno régime in Algeria, in the words of the author a story of lost opportunities. In addition 
f Jobe this book is a defence against attacks both from ultra-colonialist groups in Algeria 
). vii,| and from the extreme nationalists among the insurgents, who accuse him of neo- 
colonialism. This book is important especially as a testimony of a prominent person- 


ality closely connected with Algerian events. 
thot 3s! 
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La Rivoluzione algerina. Problemi aspetti e testimonianze della lotta 
per l’indipendenza. A cura di Angelo Franza. Feltrinelli Editore, 
Milano 1959. 160 pp. L. 500. 


From the left-socialist side a survey is here given of the problems in connection with 
the Algerian rising. The economical and demographic backgrounds, the direct 
causes, and the military and political couzse of the war are investigated. This is volume 
no. 11 in the series Documenti e discussioni. 


Central African Federation 
SHEPPERSON, GEORGE, and THomAs Price. Independent African. 
John Chilembwe and the Origins, Setting and Significance of the 
Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915. The Edinburgh University Press, 
Edinburgh 1958. x, 564 pp. Ill. 50/—. 
In this detailed and well-documented study background and causes of the Nyasaland 
Rising of 1951 are examined with scrupulous care, while the part played by its leader, 
John Chilembwe, is the main theme. The authors’ opinion is, that the rising is princi- 
pally important in that it marks the beginning of a new phase in the African struggle 
for emancipation; as distinct from previous risings this one does not keep within 
the bounds of one tribe, but takes on a non-tribal character, is led by figures who 


stand between the two civilisations and does not purport to recover old privileges. 
On this account the socio-religious aspects, especially leader John Chilembwe’s 


religious radicalism, are studied with great penetration. 


Egypt 
Montet, Prerre. Everyday Life in Egypt in the Days of Ramesses 


the Great. Transl. by A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop and Margaret S. Drower. 
Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., London 19358. xvi, 365 pp. Il. 35/—. 


The author, a distinguished Egyptologist, has focused this study, which originally 
appeared in French under the title “La Vie Quotidienne en Egypte au Temps des 
Ramses,” on the period of 1320-1100 B.C., a period of which material is scant. Besides 
more genera] subjects the author describes the position of the Pharaoh, Army and 


Warfare, the administrative system, the position of the magistrates and the function- | 


~ 








ing of the Law Courts. The excellent get-up of this book with numerous photographs | 


and drawings deserves special mention. 


Nigeria 


CoLEMAN, James S. Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. University 
of California Press, Berkeley; Los Angeles 1958. xiv. 510 pp. $ 7.50. 


The aim of this study is to examine the rise and development of nationalism in 
Nigeria. The author comes to the conclusion that the emergence of national self- 
determination links up with the general pattern found in Africa and Asia: influence 
of Christian missions and Western-style education, break-down of the original 
community, rise of an urban wage-earning group, resentment against Westem 
economical, cultural and racial policy, and the development of a nationalist vanguatl 
of Westernized intellectuals. On a few points, however, the case of Nigeria is different, 
as for instance in the lack of a cultural unity, which has caused an intermingling of the 
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national and the racial ideas, and (as distinguished from, for instance, India) the lack 
of moral support from foreign countries in the time prior to the second world war. 


Tunisia 


HAMMERTON, THomMAs. Tunisia Unveiled. Robert Hale Ltd., London 


1959. 189 pp. 18/—. 


In this travel-story, in which a number of interesting observations have been assembled 
some additional attention is paid to the history of Tunisia and political developments 
of current interest. Particularly the balance-sheet of the French protectorate is drawn 


} up, and light is thrown on the relation of the co/ons to the original population. The 


description of a number of regions and towns enable the reader to form a general 
impression of the character of country and people. 


Union of South Africa 


LoncmorE, Laura. The Dispossessed. A Study of the Sex-Life of 

Bantu Women in Urban Areas in and around Johannesburg. Jonathan 
Cape, London 1959. 334 pp. Maps. 30/—-. 

The high degree of instability, the lack of social cohesion and the multiplicity of 

| behaviour patterns found by the writer among the urban Africans, are attributed to 


insufficient adjustment to urban conditions (among which the economical situation, 
which threatens to disturb marital relations). The author characterises the urban 


Aftican as a pte-eminently marginal man, situated in a borderland between two 
antagonistic cultures, disinclined to relinquish the African elements, but also unwilling 
to copy the Western way of life completely. The way in which the writer has presented 
her material, which is undoubtedly difficult to obtain, deserves great admiration. 


AMERICA 


FRIEDMANN, GEORGES. Problémes d’Amérique Latine. Gallimard, 
Paris 1959. 99 pp. Ill. F.fr. 450. 








| The well-known sociologist here gives a survey of the problems besetting the Latin- 
American countries in their struggle for economic development. The phenomenon 


of a rapidly increasing population with which (for instance in the case of Chili) the 
investments cannot keep pace, is the central] problem. Urbanisation, the political 
and economical relations with the United States, the necessity of integration of the 


South-American continent are among the other problems discussed. 


WaGLEY, CHARLES, and MArvin Harris. Minorities in the New 
World. Six Case Studies. Columbia University Press, New York 


1958. xvi, 320 pp. $ 6.00. 


By order of UNESCO the authors have made a comparative study of some minority- 
majority relations in the Western hemisphere. For this purpose they used a number 
of reports drawn up for UNESCO by Dr. Darcy Ribeiro, Michel Leiris, Prof. Harry 
J. Walker, Prof. Morroe Berger and others. The minorities described and compared 
are: the Indians in both Mexico and Brazil, the Negroes in Martinique and the United 
States, the Jews in the United States and the French Canadians. The investigation 
covers the similarities, the conditions for the rise of a minority situation, its two 
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distinctive features: ethnocentrism and endogam ,and also the alternative as irations: 
gamy P' Ns: 
pluralism or assimilation, and the chances of their realisation. 


United States of America 


Apams, LEONARD P., and Ropert L. Aronson. Workers and In- 
dustrial Change. A Case Study of Labor Mobility. Cornell University, 
Ithaca (N.Y.) 1957. xii, 209 pp. $ 4.50. 


As Vol. VII in the series: Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labour Relations, published 
by the New York State School of Industrial and Labour Relations, this case study 
of the experience of workers in Auburn following the close-down of the most im- 
portant local plant, their major employer, has appeared, Investigated are: the adjust- 
ment of the workers to the new conditions, the effectiveness of means like retraining 
relief measures and social security. The inquiry was solidly planned and the results, 
particularly with regard to job-mobility in general, are very interesting. 


America Votes. A Handbook of Contemporary American Election 
Statistics. Compiled and ed. by Richard M. Scammon. 1956-57, 
Governmental Affairs Institute; publ. by The Macmillan Cy., New 
York 1958. Tables. Maps. 465 pp. $ 12.50. 


This is the second volume in the unique series “America Votes.” Compared with the 
1956 volume, new materials have been added, for instance, the details of voting for 
Senator since 1945, the results of the state primaries (for President, Governor, Senator 
and Representative), and a complete list of Senatorial vote since 1945 for each state, 
Maps have been redrawn in accordance with boundary changes and new maps have 
been added for new urban areas. The organisation of the material is along the same 
lines as in the 1956 volume: votes are classified conforming the Republican-Democratic. 
Other Party-pattern, and all cities of over 500.000 population are separately represented, 
This updated and enlarged volume (the editor promises that the subsequent volumes 
will be enlarged still further) figures as an indispensable reference book for those, 
who are interested in American politics, and desire accurate and reliable information, 


Cannon, JAMEs P. Notebook of an Agitator. Pioneer Publishers, 
New York 1958. xiv, 362 pp. $ 4.00. 


Some 80 articles written by the author for various papers of the extreme left, such 
as the Daily Worker, Labor Action, Socialist Appeal, and The Militant during the 
years 1926 up till and inclusive 1956 have been collected in this volume. They ded 
with different issues such as the Sacco and Vanzetti case, a great number of labs 
conflicts, the Korean War, and Stalinism. They are all of a journalistic character and 
reflect — the author having evolved from official Communism to Trotskyism -1 
Marxism adepted to the American situation and mentality. A firm belief in the worker’ 
revolution is characteristic for the author under all the vicissitudes of his life as: 
politician. 


Cocuran, Tuomas C. and WritraM Miter. The Age of Enterprise 
A Social History of Industrial America. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 1956. 394 pp. $ 5.50. 


An interesting effort has been made in this book (the seventh printing and fis 
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ons: published in 1942) to investigate American culture and American politics in close 
connection with business enterprise, in the course of which both the impact of business 
on political thought, practice and morals, and the domination of business interests 
in national policy come to the fore. The description of the development of Ame- 
| rican enterprise from the beginnings of the nineteenth century to the beginning 
Th- of the last war is a valuable contribution to the history of capitalism in general: 
’ the trend from laissez-faire capitalism to the monopolistic structure of just before 
ity, the administration of Theodore Roosevelt, the temporary recovery during the twen- 
ties and the increasing Government intervention in the thirties is described in an 
shed original and very readable manner. 
tudy | ‘ . : 
tim | CoRNELL, Ropert J. The Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902. The Catholic 
jjust- | University of America Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. xii, 279 pp. 


ning, 
wi ) $ 3.00. 
The author’s conclusion in this interesting study of the miners’ strike in 1902 is, that, 
in the long run, the conservative and moderate leadership of John Mitchell has worked 
tion well for the labour movement, because it gave them a permanent recognition with the 
6-57, general public and, as organised labour, a certain standing .The author has studied 
Nee his subject in a very wide context; the political background at the turn of the century 


as well as the social conditions in the anthracite coal fields in Pennsylvania are drawn 
) into the picture. The documentation is thorough and very extensive. 


ith th 
Retr Davies, PEARL JANET. Real Estate in American History. Introd. 
nator | by Miles L. Colean. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. 


a state, | xii, 232 pp. $ 5.00. 


Ss have 

© same The writer, former Director of Research and historian of the National Association 
cratic. of Real Estate Boards, here gives an outline of the history of Real Estate Dealings, 
sented, the development of the Real Estate profession, and the foundation of associations 
olumes from the colonial era onwards. Real Estate during the great depression and during 
- those, war-time are among the subjects of social-historical interest discussed here, as are 
mation. land speculation and Real Estate during the rise of the great cities. 


shers, | Dayron, ELporous. Walther Reuther. The Autocrat of the Bargain- 
ing Table. The Devin-Adair Company, New York 1958. viii, 280 
ft, such pp. $ 4.50. 


ring the In this book, which bears witness to a pronounced “anti-labor-union” disposition, 
hey deal Walther Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers and vice-president of the 
of labor merged AFL-CIO emerges as a man with projects for a marxist-socialist future. There 
cter and is a detailed description of how Reuther succeeded in reaching the summits of the 
‘ism -2 UAW and the CIO (among other things by making use of the same communists 
workers whom he later fought, says the author), the journey to the Soviet Union in 1930 
life as (a letter is printed, in which Reuther gives his impression of conditions in the USSR), 


and the experiences of his youth. 


rpris.| Dosert, Erren Wotr. Deutsche Demokraten in Amerika. Die 
mpan\,} Achtundvierziger und ihre Schriften. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen 1958. 233 pp. DM. 12.80. 


and fis: Of some fifty “Forty-Eighters” the author has collected the most important bio- 
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graphical data which are given as an introduction to the (commented) bibliographies 
of each of them. Only non-journalistic work has been taken into consideration, A 
number of books could not be found or localised. Among the people represented 
are Fritz Anneke, August (the “rofe”) Becker, Heinrich Bornstein, Julius Frébel, 
Friedrich Hecker, Karl Heinzen, Gottfried Kinkel, Hermann Kriege, Carl Schurz, 
Gustav von Struve, and Wilhelm Weitling. The commentaries point to very interest. 
ing details which are generally completely unknown, most of the works discussed 
here having become obsolete or hidden in libraries without being read any mote, 
For the intellectual understanding of the time many are, however, still of interest, 


GILDERSLEEVE, GENIEVE N. Women in Banking. A History of the 


National Association of Bank Women. Introd. by Ray M. Gidney, 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. xii, 115 pp. Ill. $ 3.25, 


In writing the history of the National Association of Bank Women, the author well 
deserves praise for illuminating an instance of emancipation of women in general 
and their admission in the world of business in particular. The Association’s history 
is traced from its year of origine (1921) to the present; light is shed on its continuous 
increase and special attention is paid to its pioneers, Virginia Furman, Nathalie 
Lambeer, Key Cammack, Mina Bruére and Jean Arnot Reid. 


GOLDBERG, JosEPH P. The Maritime Story. A Study in Labor. 
Management Relations. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 19358. 
Xvi, 361 pp. $ 6.50. 


In Dr. Goldberg’s interesting and very illuminating study, which is a Wertheim 
publication in Industrial Relations, the history of the seamen’s organizations, the 
development of living conditions and the present situation (collective bargaining 
agreements, wages adapted to those of the workers on shore, but still scant job 
security) are outlined. Special attention is paid to the difficulty in arriving at unity 
and nation-wide bargaining as a consequence of regional and racial animosity, craft 
interests, private interests and diversity of nationality. Mention must also be mad 
of the documentation, which is thorough and extensive. 


Graber, D. A. Crisis Diplomacy. A History of U.S. Intervention 
Policies and Practices. Publ. in Cooperation with the Center for the 
Study of American Foreign Policy, The University of Chicago. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. xviii, 402 pp. Ill. $ 6.75. 


In this excellently balanced study Dr. Graber investigates the practice of interventios 
and non-intervention in the history of the United States. Starting from the “nation! 
interest” as defined by Hans J. Morgenthau as an interpretation method in his book: 
In Defence of the National Interest, the politics of intervention in the Westen 
hemisphere, in the Far East since the 19th century (particularly the “open door policy 
in China), and everywhere in the world to-day, are analysed. In contrast to gener! 
opinion intervention appears to have played an important role during the whol 
history of the United States; the contention that intervention was used exclusive 
by the President against the will of the Senate, is likewise refuted by the mam 
instances. A number of political cartoons supplements the text. 
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shies | Guide to Wisconsin Newspapers 1833-1957. Compiled by Donald 
nA | £, Oehlerts. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison 1958. 


a xiv, 338 pp. $ 8.00. 
hurz, The socially and politically exceptional position of the State of Wisconsin is illustrated 
EER by this Guide: remarkable, for instance, is the great number of newspapers in languages 
ussed other than English (the majority of those are published in German) and the great 
mote, | number of socialistically minded newspapers, as for instance the Social Democratic 
Crest. Herald (1898-1913) edited by A. S. Edwards, Victor Berger and Frederic Heath, the 
Milwaukee’r Socialist, edited by J. Bruckner and R. Michaelis, and the Vorwaerts, 
* the } edited by Victor Berger. The newspapers (totalling 2259) are listed by county and 
ti by locality, and, within this frame, alphabetically by masthead title. Particularly 


valuable for a historical orientation and an insight in the political opinions expressed 
3.25. | by various newspapers is the preface by the compiler. Besides regional political 


i ) issues, the great nation-wide controversies regarding the abolition of slavery, the 
. ie civil war, the rise of the Greenbacks, populists and others are also skilfully drawn 
fies into the history of the Wisconsin press. 
Listory 
inuous | 


athalic + Howe, IRvinG, and Lewis Coser. The American Communist Party- 
A Critical History (1919-1957). With the assistance of Julius Jacobson- 
) Beacon Press, Boston 1957. x, 593 pp. $ 6.75. 


abor- 4 
3 A careful analysis of communism in America and of the Communist party since its 
i foundation is presented here. Most of the space is dedicated to the thirties, when the 
appeal of communism was greatest and when the process of Stalinism was completed. 
iin The contrast between the ultra-rev olutionism of the party and the reality of the 
os, & American situation with its radically different requirements is well presented, as are 
gaining the manipulations during the Popular Front policy. Of special interest is the last 
ant jo chapter: Toward a Theory of Stalinism, in which a number of factors (of a psycho- 
can logical, sociological and economical nature) that achieve an appeal to communism, 
we és are investigated. The authors also point out the short average duration of member- 
oa ship and the slight ideological knowledge of the members. Stalinism is characterised 
as a form of strong “alienation” (in the meaning given by Marx) between leaders and 
followers, party and people, and bureaucracy and original purposes. 
ention : ; 
ot th The Jews. Social Patterns of an American Group. Ed. by Marshall 
‘ll Sklare. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. xi, 669 pp. $ 10.00. 
$ 6.75. In view of the small number of studics that have appeared till now on the Jews in 
America the present volume supplies a want, the more so as it contains an abundance 
rvention of statistical and sociological information and may thus be considered a standard 
‘nation! work in the sociology of American Jewry. The design of the studies is for the greater 
is book: part empirical, even if each section (there are six) is preceded by an orientating intro- 
Westen duction. The 33 contributions cover the fields of, respectively, the historical setting, 
r policy’ demographic aspects, social mobility, social patterns, the Jewish community, religious 
» gener aspects, psychological aspects, Jewish identification and cultural aspects. On the 
1e whol political level there is the contribution by Werner Cohn: The Politics of American 
clusivel Jews, in which we find that in 1954 the majority of the Jews voted for the Democratic 
he mat Party (whereas the occupational groups, where they are widely represented, vote 
Republican), and that in the past, for instance, they strongly backed the New Deal. 
The causes of this tendency and similar tendencies in the Old World are investigated. 
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Karson, Marc. American Labor Unions and Politics 1900-1918, 
Foreword by Selig Perlman. Southern Illinois University Press, 


Carbondale 1958. 358 pp. $ 6.50. 


In the spate of books on the American labor unions the present volume is remarkable 
in that it offers some new points of view. Great attention is paid to the question why 
socialism has never been accepted in the American Federation of Labor. Besides 
factors like the vitality of American capitalism, psychology of the American worker, 
the anti-socialist position of the Roman Catholic Church is mentioned. The last 
cause is particularly extensively dealt with and documented and it is also on account 
of the analysis of this element that the book can claim considerable originality. Other 
issues, as for instance the American Federation of Labour’s racism, its indifference to- 
wards American imperialism and its political support of the Democratic Party from 
1906 to 1918 are illuminated. 


LERNER, Max. America as a Civilization. Life and Thought in the 
United States Today. Simon and Schuster, New York; Jonathan 
Cape, London 1957. xiii, 1036 pp. $ 10.00; 50/—. 


Prof. Lerner here investigates the specific features of American civilisation within 
the wider frame of Western culture, but, for instance, distinct from the Western 
European system. Thus the factors, that have influenced the present American pattern, 
are investigated: the climate, the European heritage (throughout American cultural 
history the author discerns instances of what he styles “the slaying of the European 
father,” i.e. a deliberate emancipation from the European example), capitalist economy, 
the political system, etc. Various aspects of American civilisation to-day, as for in- 
stance the open class system, the development of the new middle class, position of 
the negro, American character, the churches ,the arts, and popular culture are elucidat- 
ed, while in a final chapter the political position of America in the world, its aspirations 
and its prospects, are discussed. 


Lerski, JERzY JAN. A Polish Chapter in Jacksonian America. The 


United States and the Polish Exiles of 1831. The University of Wis- 


consin Press, Madison 1958. xi, 242 pp. $ 5.00. 


This book is the second volume of the Poland’s Millennium Series of the Koéciusko 
Foundation. In it the author deals with the activities of the Polish exiles in the United 
States and American public opinion regarding the Russian conquest of Poland in 
1831. The author also has interesting facts to relate about the deterioration of Russo- 
American diplomatic relations (which led to the expulsion of the Russian chargé 
d’affaires) and about the attempt at founding a Polish colony in the State of Illinois. 
The documentation is extensive and rests on primary sources, among which the 
dispatches, notes and instructions from the Department of State and private papers. 


MclIiwain, CHARLES Howarp. The American Revolution: A Con- 


stitutional Interpretation. Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 
1958. vii, 198 pp. $ 1.75. 

In this new edition (the original edition appeared in 1923) the author develops the 
thesis, that the central problem of the American Revolution was the true constitution 
of the Empire. He compares the American conviction, that the British Parliament 
could constitutionally pass no act affecting the internal policy of the American 
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colonies, and that a fundamental distinction should be made between King and 
Parliament, with the opinion held in some circles in England, for whom this sharp 
distinction had ceased to exist after 1688-1689. 


MitHAM, CHARLES G. Gallant Pelham. American Extraordinary. 
Introduction by U.S. Grant. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 
1959. ix, 250 pp. $ 4.50. 
The subject of this study is the legendary figure of John Pelham, major in the Con- 
federate Army during the Civil War, who was killed in action at the age of 24. Besides 
data of biographical interest about Pelham (his youth, the years in West Point before 


the outbreak of the war) the author also provides military details, for instance about 
the battles of Williamsburg and Fredericksburg. 


Miter, Rospert Moats. American Protestantism and Social Issues 
1919-1939. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 
1958. xii, 385 pp. $ 6.00. 


One of the most important conclusions reached in this book is, that the breach be- 
tween the twenties and the thirties regarding the interest taken in social issues was 
not so absolute as is generally supposed. The author investigates the standpoints 
of the various denominations towards a number of social problems and finds a corre- 
lation between theological orthodoxism and social conservatism (with exceptions, 
for instance Niebuhr’s school and the Unitarians); no such correlation, however, 
appears to have existed between the class composition of a denomination and its 
social attitudes. Regional differences also emerge, e.g. the social conservatism of 
the churches in the south. In general the author considers the concern of the churches 
as regards civic liberties and war satisfactory, less satisfactory, however, the record 
on labour, and with respect to race relations the churches have clearly failed. 


Nasu, Jr., Howarp P. Third Parties in American Politics. With 
Illustrations compiled by M.B. Schnapper and an Introduction by 
William B. Hesseltine. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. 
ix, 326 pp. $ 6.00. 
The purpose of this study was to write a comprehensive history of the American 
third parties from 1820 onwards, and to investigate the way in which these parties 
and movements interacted. One can detect the “corrective” function of these parties 
in the American political system in the many occasions when the legislation and the 
programmes of the two big parties were adapted to the wishes of the dissident groups. 
An unusual number of illustrations, mostly political cartoons, contributes to the value 
of this book, which investigates an interesting phenomenon in politics systematically 
and objectively. 


OwsLey, FRANK LAWRENCE. King Cotton Diplomacy. Foreign 
Relations of the Confederate States of America. 2nd Edition, revised 
by Harriet Chappell Owsley. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 1959. xxiii, 614 pp. $ 10.00. 


The death of Prof. Owsley in 1956 prevented his extending the study published in 
1931 on Confederate diplomacy to a diplomatic history of the United States during 
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the Civil War. In this book, the second edition, some additions have, however, been 
included. Prof. Owsley undertakes a daring economical interpretation of the lack 
of support and acknowledgment for the Confederate States on the part of England, 
in diametrical opposition to the current idealistic interpretation. The line of Prof, 
Owsley’s exposition, which is characterised by its thoroughness and its scholarship, 
is that the economical repercussions of the stopping of the cotton supply (the basis of 
the southern conviction, that England could not remain neutral) were amply compen- 
sated by the high prices of the stores of cotton on hand, the recovery of the munitions- 
and steel-industry and the dropping out of American competition. 


PERLMAN, Mark. Labor Union Theories in America. Background 
and Development. Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston (Ill.); 
White Plains (N.Y.) 1958. xv, 313 pp. $ 6.00. 


After an introduction on the beginning of the union movement and the first intellec- 
tual efforts to grasp it theoretically, the author, by grouping the more matured 
“labour union theories” according to their basic interpretation in five categories, 
admirably succeeds in elucidating questions which have remained open in most 
historical studies. These categories correspond to approaches from 1. a Christian- 
social point of view (Protestant and Roman-Catholic), 2. Marxist (and related, e.g, 
De Leonist) theories, 3. more or less Veblenite “psychological” ideas, 4. the “welfare” 
view based on Marshall and Pigou, and 5. the theories of three American economists, 
H. C. Adams, J. R. Commons, and Selig Perlman (which were in spirit congenial 
to the German Historical School). The last chapter is devoted to a synthesis which 
in fact materialized since the Depression of the "thirties. An appendix contains a 
survey of four Congressional investigations into labour conditions. 


Pincuot, Amos R.E., History of the Progressive Party 1912-1916. 
Ed. with a biographical introduction by Helene Maxwell Hooker. 
New York University Press, Washington Square 1958. xii, 305 pp. 
$ 7.50. 


The publication of the manuscript of Amos Pinchot, one of the founders and foremost 
men of the progressive movement, must be considered an event of great interest for 
the study of American Twentieth century history. Moreover, the editor has provided 
the original with an extensive introduction (82 pages), in which, besides biographical 
data, an outline is given of the conflict between Theodore Roosevelt and the radical 
nucleus, to which Pinchot belonged, of the party. In a final chapter the editor draws 
some conclusions from the history of the Progressive Party, in which Roosevelt’s 
standpoint and his economical policy, which was supported by the steel trusts, is 
very objectively elucidated, and in which attention is drawn to the lack of a paramount 
issue and the lack of coherence between the many minor issues on the platform of 
the party. 


Quint, Howarp H. Profile in Black and White. A frank Portrait of 
South Carolina. Public Affairs Press, Washington, (D.C.) 1958. vii, 


214 pp. $ 4.50. 


The subject of this volume is desegregation in the state of South Carolina, which the 
author discusses in detail and with great knowledge of the facts. His conclusions are, 
for instance, that the concept of democracy in South Carolina deviates from that in 
the rest of America, and that the existence of a vehement racism (full of logical 
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inconsistencies) must be acknowledged. Particularly interesting is the description 
of the part played in the conflict by movements as Ku Klux Klan and NAACP. 
The main sources used were a number of newspapers appearing in South Carolina. 


§cHIEL, JAcoB H. Journey through the Rocky Mountains and the 
Humboldt Mountains to the Pacific Ocean.Translated fromthe German 
and edited by Thomas N. Bonner. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman 1959. xxi, 114 pp. Ill. $ 3.75. 


This re-issue and translation of the original, which appeared in 1859, contains the 
account and diary of Schiel, who took part in the expedition to the West of America 
in 1853 as a surgeon. Several interesting observations are made, particularly about the 
Mormons, the physical nature of the country, and the Red Indian tribes inhabiting it. 


SMEAD, Ermer E. Freedom of Speech by Radio and Television. 

Introduction by Morris L. Ernst. Public Affairs Press, Washington 

(D.C.) 1959. vill, 182 pp. $ 4.50. 
A lively account is presented here of the development of government regulation of 
radio and television programs. The conflicting ideas of, for instance, public interest 
and commercial enterprise, the government decision that the industry should avoid 
practices which have been judged to be offensive, such as obsceneand profane language, 
lotteries and gambling, political defamation, false and excessive advertising and many 
other problems which accompany the rise of the most powerful means of communi- 
cation in the United States, are treated of in this book. 


SmirH, WiILson. Professors & Public Ethics. Studies of Northern 
Moral Philosophers before the Civil War. Published for the American 
Historical Association. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1956. vii, 
244 pp. $ 4.00. 


Moral philosophy, its endeavour to establish a universe governed by absolute moral 
laws, its effect on both personal life and public life of the individual, its argumentation 
strongly grounded on protestant theology, and its attitude towards political problems 
like slavery, the Mexican war, agriculture, free trade and tariffs, are the subject of this 
study. By means of a description of the most important philosophies, those of John 
Daniel Gros, Francis Lieber, Charles B. Haddock, Francis Wayland and James Walker 
(the first four characterised by what the author styles a “Whiggish morality”), an 
excellent survey is given of an important sector of the American cultural scene before 


the Civil War. 


STRASSMANN, Pau. W. Risk and Technological Innovation: American 
Manufacturing Methods during the Nineteenth Century. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York 1959. x, 249 pp. $ 4.00. 


In this excellent work various aspects of the interrelation between technological 
change and business organisation are discussed. Both of them are seen as social forces 
which also depended on the industrial climate in the broadest sense, thus the funda- 
mentally different attitudes of American as compared with British workers towards 
labour saving innovations. For the iron and steel, the textiles, the machine tools 
and the electric power industries their development during the 19th century has been 
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treated of in rather great detail. The book throws much light on the enormous changes 
not only in manufacturing methods, but in American society as a whole. A very 
full bibliography has been added. 


Taytor, OrviLLe W. Negro Slavery in Arkansas. Duke University 


Press, Durham (N.C.) 1958. viii, 282 pp. Ill. $ 6.00. 


Mainly basing his account on primary sources, the author gives a detailed description 
of slavery in Arkansas from colonisation to abolition. The health conditions of the 
slave population, prices of slaves and the factors determining the prices, economic 
profit, religion among the slaves, slave marriages and slave-white sexual relations 
are among the subjects put forward in this descriptive study. Providing a background 
for an understanding of the racial problems in the former slave-holding states this 
volume is, too, a valuable addition to the history of slavery in the United States, 


ZeLoMEK, A. W. A Changing America: At Work and Play. John 


Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 1959. x, 181 pp. $ 3.95. 


The social changes, which have taken place in America since the 20th century, are 
briefly summarized in this book, which is primarily intended for the general reader. 
Among the topics treated are automation, present-day forms of leisure, culture, the 
drift to the suburbs, and the suburban pattern of life, while some attention is paid 
to the present position of women as seen against the background of increasing female 
employment and the facilitation of household duties. 


ASIA 


CaroE, Oxuar. The Pathans 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957. Macmillan & Co, 
Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New York 1958. xxii, 521 pp. 
Ill. Maps. 60/—. 


The author, who was governor of the Pathan North-West Frontier Province in India 
(before the division) from 1945 to 1947, gives a history of the Pathan people, now 
living on both sides of the Afghanistan-Pakistan frontier, with the help of rich 
material from Greek, Arabic, Persian and other sources. His great scholarship and 
erudition enable him to draw into his study not only the purely historical develop- 
ments, but also the cultural and religious aspects, and to translate texts that give the 
reader an opportunity to form his own opinions. A large number of illustrations and 
maps have been included. 


Frirretp, Russert H. The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia 1945-1958. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 1958. xv, 584 pp. $ 7.50. 


The foreign relations of the South East Asian nations with other countries (and 
particularly with the original colonizing powers) seen against the background of the 
world-wide antagonisms, economic forces and the ideologies within the “ex-colonies” 
are here skilfully analysed. Political problems, as for instance the Viet-Minh policy 
towards Catholics, the West-New-Guinea dispute, and the international role of 
Singapore are treated in great detail, while regionalism, the Bandung Conference, 
and the part played in the area by the United Nations are elucidated. As a standard 
work on the diplomacy of this region in the period 1945-1958 this book deserves 
great praise for its exhaustiveness, convenient arrangement and objectivity. 
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Burma 


FuRNIVALL, J. S. The Governance of Modern Burma. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York 1958. 131 pp. $ 2.50. 


The author gives a concise and excellent survey of the structure of Burman govern- 
ment and its similarities and differences as compared with its British models. Much 
attention is also given to the very interesting party life and the controversies within 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 


China 


LEVENSON, JosEPH R. Confucian China and its Modern Fate. The 
Problem of Intellectual Continuity. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London 1958. xix, 223 pp. 28/—. 


The author here investigates with great erudition the problem of Confucian culture 
and the influence exerted on it by Western ideas. He finds a radical transformation 
and relinquishment of the Confucian tradition — the only alternative left for the heirs 
of this tradition being Communism. In the description of the development of Con- 
fucian thought and tradition due attention is paid to the parallel political develop- 
ments, as for instance the imperialistic policy towards China of the Western Powers, 
and the rise of Chinese nationalism. The discussion of the place of traditional culture 
in Chinese communism is interesting. 


MaGNIEN, Marius. Le Tibet sans Mystére. Editions Sociales, Paris 


1959. 196 pp. Ill. F.fr. 600. 


With regard to political life in Tibet after 1951 the author, for whom “Tibet is China 
and China is peace...,” gives a version of the facts, that must be considered very 
improbable, as for instance the enthusiastic co-operation of the “feudal nobility” 
with socialist construction. The troubles of 1959 are glossed over in an appendix; 
as documentation material three official Chinese documents are used (declarations by 
Chu En Lai and the Chinese Army, and a communiqué of “New China”). The non- 
political part is intended for the general reader. 


Mao Ts£-TunG. Ocuvres Choisies. Tome Quatriéme (mars 1941-a0ut 
1945). Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 396 pp. F.fr. goo. 


The third volume of the French edition of Mao Tse-Tung’s Selected Works was 
announced in Vol. II (1957) part 1, p. 155 of this journal. The present fourth volume 
reflects the eventful years of the Second World War since 1941 and the preparation 
of the Party for the definite struggle for power in the country, through the war against 
Japan and the internal situation created thereby. Of some “theoretical” importance 
ate the discussion of the issue of coalition government and that of the problems of 
literature and art. 


Orr, Boyp, and Peter Townsenp. What’s Happening in China? 
Macdonald, London 1959. 159 pp. Ill. 15/—. 


In this account of a journey through China the author strongly emphasises the in- 
creased standard of living, the absence of corruption, and the rapid industrialisation 
as successes of the communist regime. Civic liberties, as the author postulates in the 
preface, are left out of consideration. New material and new points of view do not 
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arise in this book, but it is entertainingly written and gives a broad survey of some | inte 
aspects of life in the new China. | ie 
. pro 

India ae 


Bonn, GisELA. Neues Licht aus Indien. Verlag F. A. Brockhaus, 
Wiesbaden 1958. 259 pp. Ill. DM. 15.00. 


In this book the writer gives an account of conversations and experiences she had | BEND 
during her stay in India. Political problems, as the partition with all its economical | 

and political consequences, the unity of India, the ethnic and linguistic questions here The | 
come up for discussion via conversations with spiritual and political leaders. Among 


the politicians interviewed by the author are Nehru and Ajay Gosh, the leader of the Pre 
communists in Kerala. The set-up of the book is excellent, among the circa 60 illus. 7 
trations are a number of colour photographs. Pi 

‘ 

Leadership and Political Institutions in India.Ed. by Richard L. : 
Park and Irene Tinker. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) We 
1959. x, 486 pp. $ 10.00. and 
The occurence in India, as distinct from the countries of the West, of “traditional = 


authority,” i.e. the intermingling of the personal sphere and the sphere of office, 
and of charismatic leadership as typified in political figures as Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, = 
Bhave and others, is the outstanding characteristic of political personalities and in- ime 
stitutions in that country. The merit of this book is that it gives due attention to this 
phenomenon in picturing the Indian political scene. Among the papers collected F ania 
here are studies on Nehru (by Margaret W. Fisher), Subhas Chandra Bose (by Chattar | 10 Pc 
Singh Samra) and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (by Balkrishna Govind Gokhale), on po- | Instit 
litical institutions and parties, influence groups and public administration. The papers Depa 
are mostly of high quality and together they give an excellent picture of political 


life in India since the independence. 1958. 
Th 

StTIssER, REINHOLD. Grundlagen und Entwicklungsprobieme im dis] 
dkonomischen Aufbau der Indischen Union. Institut fiir Weltwirt- coll 





; ioc ion as oe P.N 

J 4 1 1 2 
schaft an der Universitat Kiel, Kiel 1959. viii, 218 pp. DM. 20.00. Mr. 
The present volume, number 50 of the Kie/er S/udien under the general editorship of not 
Professor Fritz Baade, is a welcome addition to Dr. Stisser’s study: Problems of inte 


India’s Economic Development, reviewed in Vol. IV, 1959, part I of this journal. 
The author deals in detail with the fundamentals of India’s economy and particularly | KRog 
with the problems connected with the economic development of the Indian Union. Psyc 
Extensive treatment of both the five-year plans and the financing of the second five- | 


: jj 
year plan, as well as the population problem and its economic xepercussions, render Uitge 
this book valuable to every scholar on Modern India. Economic support from the Int 
richer countries is considered by the author of the utmost importance for the exe- tak 
cution of these and future five-year plans. alos 

rian 

ZINkIN, Taya. India Changes! Chatto and Windus, London 1958} — aga 
xii, 233 pp. 25/—. ee 
The rapid social changes that have taken place in India since its independence are the of 
subject of this book, which offers the reader a survey of some aspects of the Indian cati 


community, as the traditional pattern of life in the villages, and Hinduism. Of great 
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ome interest are the disquisitions on the organised efforts to introduce family planning, 

\ the prospects of family planning, the changing social structure and the community 

| projects. In the author’s opinion the chances of a rapid though gradual economic 
development along the lines of democracy and “Nehruism” are good. 


- Indonesia 

maj | BENDA, Harry J. The Crescent and the Rising Sun. Indonesian 
sical | Islam under the Japanese Occupation 1942-1945. W. van Hoeve Ltd., 
here | The Hague and Bandung 1958. 320 pp. Hf. 16.50. 


long 


the Prof. Benda presents a minute and interpretative description of the shift of power 
thus on the Indonesian political scene caused by the Japanese recognition of and co- 
llus- 


operation with Indonesian Islam, culminating in the founding of the Masjumi party. 

Sketching the general background and the “colonial legacy,” i.e. Dutch colonial 

q policy towards Islam, the author analyses the policy initiated by Snouck Hurgronje 

: (designed to promote co-operation between the Dutch and the Indonesians by 

J.) Westernizing the Indonesian élite and maintaining neutrality in religious matters) 

and its failure, as well as the Dutch policy since the mid-twenties, which repressed 

: both secular nationalism and Islam, and kept supporting the priayi group. This book 

oe makes plain some political facets of post-revolutionary Indonesia which root in the 

fice, period studied here and can be considered, as such, a valuable contribution to the 
literature on Indonesia. 


Patel, 
d in- 
9 this o P . : 
aid FEITH, HERBERT. The Wilopo Cabinet, 1952-1953: A Turning Point 
nattar | in Post-Revolutionary Indonesia. Distr. in cooperation with the 
npo- | Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. Southeast Asia Program, 
te Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, New York 
wi 1958. ix, 212 pp. $ 3.50. 


The importance of the Wilopo cabinet for post-war Indonesian politics is beyond 
> im dispute. For in this period the army became an independent political power, a closer 
wirt- collaboration between P.N.1. and P.K.I. came into being, the opposition Masjumi- 
P.N.I. increased and important changes took place within the two largest parties. 
Mr. Feith’s study analyses the shift on the internal Indonesian political scene and 
hip of notwithstanding the difficulty and complexity of the subject he manages to give an 
ms of interpretation of the events which deserves praise in many respects. 

yurnal, 
cularly | Krorr, Jusrus M. van der. Indonesian Social Evolution. Some 





0.00. 


pete Psychological Considerations. N.V. Boekhandel Antiquariaat en 
d five- . es 5 yi 

pe Uitgeverij C.P.J. van der Peet, Amsterdam 1958. 189 pp. Hfl. 16.50. 
om the In this interesting study the author, who is an expert on Indonesian history, has under- 
ne exe- taken to explain the national character and the present problems of Indonesian society 


along psycho-analytic lines. The Dutch colonial mentality, its aggressivity, authorita- 
tianism, the lack of democratic disposition and other consequences are also analysed 
1958. against the background of the patriarchal-Calvinistic family-structure in Holland. 
Finally a convincing exposition is given of the problems of Indonesian society, in 
which the present lack of opportunity to penetrate into the élite, the growing rigidity 


are the of this élite, etc., are discussed. The legendary figure of Diponegoro as a personifi- 
Indiaa cation of the tragic hero is logically fitted into the picture drawn by the author of the 
DE great Indonesian national character and the psychical forces living there. 
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Iraq 


LonGRIGG, STEPHEN HEMSLEY, and Frank S1oakeEs. Iraq. Ernest 
Benn Ltd., London 1958. 256 pp. Map. 27/—. 


As part of the series: “Nations of the world” this volume has Iraq for its subject, 
briefly treating various aspects of economic, social and political life. A survey of the 
country’s history covers the period up to and including the British Mandate, the other 
politically relevant subjects (Iraq and the foreign powers, Government and political 
system) have as far as possible been brought up to the events of July 1958, witha 
short epilogue sketching the sequence of events during the coup d’ état. 


Israel 


BRAUNTHAL, JuLtus. The Significance of Israeli Socialism. Lincolns- 
Prager Publishers Ltd., London 1958. 46 pp. 
— Il Socialismo in Israele. Editoriale “Opere Nuove”, Roma 19358, 


64 pp. L. 300. 


With much sympathy for Israel - the Kibbutz is said to represent “ a microcosm of 
the socialist society” and the importance of the Histadrut is stressed — the former 
secretary of the Socialist International, who is the author of this booklet, gives a 
survey of Israel’s position vis-a-vis the Arab world and in particular of its significance 
for Asian socialism. The latter could profit of the Israeli socialist experience in a 
comparable (i.e. not heavily industrialized) economic setting. To the English edition 
a foreword has been written by J. B. Kripaiani; to the Italian edition by A. Schiavi. 


Japan 
ABEGGLEN, JAMES C. The Japanese Factory. Aspects of its Social 
Organization. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. xv, 142 pp. $ 3.50. 


Dr. Abegglen’s presentation of the social relations in Japanese factories is extremely 
interesting from the viewpoint of social history. The author notes a paternal relation 
between worker and management (finding expression, for instance, in the lifetime 
commitment of the worker and the moral obligation of the company to maintain the 
workers, even in case of a decrease of employment). Factors like the too many 
labourers on the pay-roll, the system of recruitment (in which little attention is paid 
to the special competence of the candidate for the vacancy) and the system of rewards, 
in which achievement is too little considered, are skilfully brought forward in a 
discussion of productivity. 


Coe, ALLAN B. Political Tendencies of Japanese in Small Enterprises. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1959. 155 pp. $ 3.00. 
The present book was originally intended as a contribution to the study of the Social 
Democratic Parties in Japan. The author investigates the factors responsible for the 
increase of the small and medium sized enterprises, the working conditions and the 
relation between the proprietors and their personnel. The focus, however, is on 
political affiliations, political indifference and ignorance, with special regard to the 
prospects of Social Democracy in these groups. 


The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris, First American Consul 
and Minister to Japan. Introduction and Notes by Mario Emilio 
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Cosenza. With a Preface by Douglas MacArthur II. Rev. ed. Publ. 
nest) with the cooperation of the Japan Society, Inc., New York. Charles 
E, Tuttle Company, Rutland (Vermont), Tokyo 1959. xxiv, 616 pp. 
aject, Ill. $ 7.50. 
f the 


dle Townsend Harris, who may be considered a pioneer of Japanese-American diplomacy, 
tical was the first official American representative in Japan. His vividly written journal 
ith a must be seen as a valuable document for the history of Japanese-American diplomatic 
relations in the nineteenth century. Besides that, however, it gives the reader a welath 
| of information on details which struck Harris in that long isolated country. This 
revised edition (the first appeared in 1930) is richly illustrated and provided with 
appendices in which a number of diplomatic documents are included. 
oIns- 


LEVINE, SOLOMON B. Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan. University 
1958. of Illinois Press, Urbana 1958. xiii, 200 pp. $ 4.25. 


| The focus of this study is on the labour unions and generally on the worker-employer 


sm of relations. Characteristic of Japan is enterprise unionism with few horizontal and 
‘ormer vertical ties; the highest strata of the nation-wide movements are found to be lacking 
sives a in strong rank-and-file support, and to be excluded from economic functions on the 
ficance enterprise level. Here, political ideology and political radicalism play a considerably 
¢ ina greater part than in the traditionalistic, purely economically orientated enterprise 
edition unions. The role of the government and of the Zaibatsu combines is elucidated, while 
chiavi, 


the author also investigates the prospects of general collective bargaining and of a 
more democratic structure in the industrial relations. 


Social | Japanese Popular Culture. Edited and Translated by Hidetoshi Kato. 
3.50. | Studies in Mass Communication and Cultural Change Made at the 
tremely | Institute of Science of Thought, Japan. Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
relation | Rutland (Vermont), Tokyo 1959. 223 pp. $ 5.00. 


lifetime , ‘ ( ; ‘ 
: In their treatment of present-day popular culture patterns the fourteen interesting 
tain the ' Sead : 
> alae essays collected here mirror the rapid change in values that has taken place after the 
bie Second World War, and in some cases the rise of contradictory values. The method 
bea f content analysis, especially for the study of children’s comi 
stadia used is that of content analysis, especially for the study of children’s comics, popular 
fe in ; songs, movies and a few modern novels. Interesting, too, are those essays in which 
a comparative study is undertaken of American and Japanese phenomena (Taihei 
Imamura). In a preface Herbert Passin gives an impression of the size of novel-, maga- 
; zine-, and newspaper-literature in Japan. 
‘prises. m?P Jap 
Sansom, GrorcE. A. History of Japan to 1334. The Cresset Press, 
ne Socil | London 1958. x, 500 pp. IIl. 63/—. 
e for the 
; and the The author, one of the leading authorities on Japanese history, investigates in this 
er, is on volume (which is the first in a series of three, together covering the period from the 
rd to the earliest beginning to the year 1854, the end of Japan’s isolation) the development 


of feudal society up to the period of the Mongol invasions. The author has omitted 
an interpretative treatment of the material, partly because this book is intended for 
Consul the ordinary reader and not for the professional scholar, and partly because in his 
Emilio opinion the theories of the philosophy of history apply only to a small extent to 
Asian countries. 
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TAKENAKA, Masao. The Development of Social, Educational and 

Medical Work in Japan Since Meiji. With an Introduction by Daisuke 

Kitagawa. Van Keulen, Publishers, The Hague 1959. 43 pp. Hfl. 3.25. 
In a small compass, this publication offers a mine of information, especially in the 
form of figures and relatively short comments on the effects of the Meiji Restoration 
and the consequent modernization of the country in the fields mentioned in the title, 
Religion is said to have been “the mother of social work,” at least as it developed in 
Japan. The role of military influences on education seems, even in this concise treat- 
ment, to be somewhat neglected. 


Wiiurams, Harotp S. Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan. 
Decorations by Jean Williams. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland; 
Tokyo 1958. 351 pp. $ 3.75. 

In this book a number of tales have been assembled with relation to the early Western 


settlements in Japan. The attitude of the Japanese towards these foreign cultures, 
as well as various aspects of the social life of ancient Japan, emerge very clearly. 


Vietnam 


What to read on Vietnam. A selected annotated Bibliography. 
Compiled by Staff Members of the Vietnam Project Michigan State 
University. Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1959. 67 pp. 
$ 1.25. 
This selected and annotated bibliography contains the articles, books and special 
reports from different sources (United States Government, Michigan State University, 


Government of the Republic of Vietnam, and Miscellaneous). A bibliography of 
periodicals published in Vietnam, and periodicals no longer published, is included. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
Australia 


LarFirrE, Paut. Social Structure and Personality in the Factory. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1958. xii, 228 pp. 24/—. 


By means of a series of interviews in a number of factories at Melbourne, Australia, 
the author investigated the worker’s evaluation of his work situations and his judge- 
ments of his place in society. The investigation covers the following factors: the 
worker’s task, opinion about bosses and mates, and pay. A correlation with job 
satisfaction was sought for. The interviewees were also asked to give their opinion 
about a number of definitions of the social classes in Australia and their general 
opinions of three social classes in particular: upper, middle, and working class. The 
conclusions of this inquiry are offered with the necessary reservations, also because 
of the small sample (282 persons). 


New Zealand 


ConputFFE, J. B. The Welfare State in New Zealand. George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 396 pp. Maps. 35/—. 
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nd As the sequel to the volume “New Zealand in the Making” this book covers the period 

ake of 1918 to 1957. The author describes the rise of the welfare state, and gives a great 

deal of attention to the factors which set the process going: the depression of the 
P P: 


25. thirties, the Labour Party, colonisation history, etc. The measures in the fields of 
the social legislature and national economy, taken during the period when the Labour 
tion Party was in office (1935-1949) are examined very closely, and in the final chapter the 
tle. European Common Market and its repercussions on the New Zealand export are 
din discussed. 
reat- = = 
EUROPE 
Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe 1957. 
an. | United Nations, Geneva 1958. 46 pp. $ 0.40. 
nd; a pions 
The figures on size of population, housing, size of houses, building industry, cost 
of building and house-rent, has been brought up to the year 1958 in this volume, 
stern the first of a new series: Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for 
ures, Europe. The Quarterly Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe, which 
ly. has appeared since 1953, can now be considered as supplementing the Annual 


Bulletin. 


Bunc, H. Die Auffassungen der verschiedenen sozialistischen Parteien 
phy. von den Problemen Europas. Buchdruckerei und Verlag Karl Funk, 
state | Saarbriicken 1956. 116 pp. DM. 12.50. 


= Ina rather schematic manner the author deals not only with the attitudes of the various 
different European socialist parties towards the forms in which federalization or 
pecial unification are now striven after or realized, but also with the fundamental socialist 
ersity, conceptions in relation to the problems of European unity. He gives a detailed de- 
hy of scription of their standpoints in such matters as the founding of the Coal and Steel 
luded, Community, in general, however, trying to find a common denominator for the vari- 
ations which were — and are — so clearly observable. The book is very extensively 
documented and presents an abundance of facts, which are not always fully accurate. 
Jetavicu, CHARLES. Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism. Russian 
aii Influence in the Internal Affairs of Bulgaria and Serbia, 1879-1886. 
~~ "| University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1958. x, 
s, | SPP $ 4.50. 

stralla, P P ae , . a ‘ 
judge- The history of Russian expansionism in the Balkans during the first decade following 
wists the congress of Berlin is here extensively and very penetratingly analysed. The author 
ith job has confined himself to the Russian policy towards Bulgaria and Serbia — the general 
spinion European policy is left, as much as possible, out of account. Besides the printed 
genenl materials unpublished matter has also been used, particularly from the Public Record 
ss. The Office in Great Britain, the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, and the private correspondence 
bile of Giers. The increasing political alienation between Russia and Bulgaria and the 
growing popularity of Russia with the Serbian people constitute the main theme of 

this study. 


LINDGREN, RayMonp E. Norway-Sweden. Union, Disunion and 
Allen | Scandinavian Integration. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
(N.J.) 1959. xi, 298 pp. $ 5.00. 
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The author here gives a well-documented historic survey of the development of the 
Swedish-Norwegian Union from 1814 to 1905, with special attention to the factors 
that led to its dissolution, followed by a description of the process of increasing 
political, economic and cultural integration of the Scandinavian countries, after 
1905, into what the author calls a “pluralistic security-community.” Some of the 
factors that, in comparison to the circumstances before 1905, favourably influenced 
the integration, are discussed here: equal economic level (as distinguished from the 
19th century, when Sweden was economically dominant), the socialist movements 
of the countries in question, and the recognition of national sovereignty and political 
egality. 


Das Wahlrecht der Sozialistischen Staaten Europas. Ubersetzt und 
redigiert von Heinz Engelbert. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 


1958. 359 pp. DM. 7.80. 


The legislation on the subject of suffrage in all the communist countries except the 
German Democratic Republic has been printed in this volume. The translation and 
adaptation is from the pen of Dr. Heinz Engelbert, as is the introduction (in which 
franchise in the communist countries is repeatedly compared with that in the capitalist 
countries). 


WASSERMANN, CHARLES. Tagebuch der Freiheit. Als Reporter in 
Ungarn und Polen. Bliichert Verlag, Hamburg 1957. 315 pp. DM. 
12.80. 


The author, who visited Hungary and Poland as a journalist in the summer of 1956, 
here gives an account of the disturbances in Poland and of the Hungarian rising, as 
well as an impression of everyday life in these countries before the troubles. The 
course of the Poznan processes is also described in detail. The personal note of these 
accounts enhances the emphasis on the human side of the Hungarian rising, without 
detriment to political actuality. Some fifty photographs are included. 


ZWAGER, H. H. De motivering van het algemeen kiesrecht in Europa. 
J. B. Wolters, Groningen 1958. iv, 219 pp. Hfl. 11.90. 


The author of this well-documented study explicitly defines it as one in the field of 
the history of ideas, thereby excluding in principle a full discussion of juridical or 
mathematical aspects, although the former still held a relatively important place. 
On the other hand, the ideas are taken as entities whose interrelations with movements 
do not always seem to be satisfactorily established. A concise survey of Antiquity, 
the Middle Ages and Modern History up to about the 18th century is followed bya 
treatment of the Levellers, Montesquieu, Rousseau, the first years of the French 
Revolution, Condorcet, English political theory in the 19th century, and the “moti- 
vation of universal suffrage” (the title of the book) in various European countries, 
roughly speaking in the 19th century. The study of the Netherlands is one of the best. 
Northern, Western, Central, and Southern Europe, and, of the Balkan countries, 
Greece come up for a more or less detailed discussion. 


Belgium 
Gorreux, René. La “Belle Epoque” vue et jugée par les contempo- 


rains. Centrale d’Education Ouvriére, Bruxelles 1959. 104 pp. Ill 
B.fr. 20.—. 
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A great number of documents, among them personal testimonies, on social conditions 
and related subjects in Belgium in the decades before the First World War have here 
been collected and commented on in a socialist spirit. In a very readable manner and 


a vivid style the problems of the era are reflected in a small compass, which should be 
sufficient to destroy some myths. 


Czechoslovakia 


GorrwALD, KiemMENT. Spisy XIV, 1947-1948. Statni nakladatelstvi 
politické literatury, Praha 1958. 468 pp. Kés. 9. 


Earlier vols of Gottwald’s collected works were announced in former issues of the 
Review. This volume is edited in the same way. Its main interest lies perhaps in the 
fact that it contains his speeches etc. for the period around February 1948. 


Macek, JosEF. Die hussitische revolutionare Bewegung. VEB Verlag 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1958. xii, 232 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 15.20. 


The interpretation of the Hussite rising as undertaken in this book is in conformity 
with Marxist-Leninist theory. The author sees the rising purely as a social phenomenon, 
directed against feudalism, and refutes the religious and Czech-national interpretations. 
Particularly the solidarity of the Czech insurgents and the German peasants and lower 
middle classes is underlined. This book is the German translation of the second 
edition (1952) of Husitské revolucni hnuti, which won the Czecho-Slowakian state prize 
of 1952. 


Eire 


Rupr, ERHARD, Nationalismus und Sozialismus in Irland. Histo- 
tisch-soziologischer Versuch iiber die irische Revolution seit 1918. 


Verlag Anton Hain K.G., Meisenheim am Glan 1959. 193 pp. Maps. 
DM. 16.00. 


Starting from a rather simplified observation with regard to the relation between 
nationalism and socialism in recent European history, the author in his study proper 
has managed indeed to apply a sound method in order to arrive at a “historical-socio- 
logical” explanation of political facts and trends in Eire since 1918. In particular, his 
contributions to the establishment of a sociological interpretation of election results 
are remarkable. One of his conclusions is that in Eire a combination of nationalism 
with “socialism” into a sort of fascism did not lead to definite results because of the 
O’Duffy followers being essentially too conservative in general, whereas the “left” 
(IRA, De Valera) was always very nationalistic. 


ScHRIER, ARNOLD. Ireland and the American Emigration 1850-1900. 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 1958. xii, 210 pp. IIL. 
$ 4.50. 


The impact of emigration on the home country is the subject of this study, in which 
the economical (mainly the agricultural) consequences, and the effects on employment 
and existing folklore are investigated. The author also goes into the question as how 
far the emigration was determined by conditions in America, conditions in Ireland, 
and the image of America in the minds of the Irish. Part of the material is drawn from 
a large number of letters from emigrants. Besides an extensive bibliography the 
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appendix includes tables listing: numbers of emigrants, development of wages, six 
and number of agricultural holdings, etc. 


France 


Apamoy, ArtHur. La Commune de Paris 18 mars - 28 mai 1871, 
Anthologie. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 294 pp. Ill. F.fr. 750, 


In this anthology various documents (e.g., proclamations) and many texts selected 
from contemporary articles, letters, etc. from Communards as well as from Versaillai 
have been collected. Together with the pictural illustrations they reflect something 
of the flavour of the time and of the events. This, more than offering a survey of 
political thought, has been the intention of the compiler, who in his Preface leaves 
no doubt as to his own feelings: for him, the struggle of the Communards continues, 
and thus their experiences whould be taken as a stimulus for action. 


Acuet, JEAN-Prerre. Les Gréves sous la Monarchie de Juille 
(1830-1847). Contribution a l’étude du mouvement ouvrier francais, 
Librairie E. Droz, Genéve 1954. Xxxv, 408 pp. 


The Paris archives have provided the author of this thesis (University of Lausanne) 
with the - indeed very abundant — material which he has used for an impressive de 
scription of the strikes under the July-monarchy, a subject of which so far relatively 
little was known. In total 382 strikes have been related with appreciable care for detail. 
The larger part of the book is taken up by this description, but in the introduction 
and the conclusions the meaning of the strike-weapon has been placed against the 
background of the general economic, social, and political situation. It is demonstrated 
that, at the time, this was the main weapon in the hands of a working class, whos 
vitality appears from their actions themselves. The annotation seems to be beyond 
praise. The book was published as Vol. IX in the series Evudes d’ Histoire économiqu, 
politique et sociale. 


BARRILLON, Raymonp, Le cas Paris-Soir. Armand Colin, Paris 1959, 
286 pp. Il. 


The history of the daily paper Paris-Soir from the foundation in 1923 up to the second 
World War is absorbingly described and supplemented by a large number of photo- 
graphs. The account centres round a number of political events in the thirties, as the 
ascendance of Hitler and the Reichstag Fire, the Spanish Civil War and the Abessiniaa 
War. This volume, which excellently describes this eventful epoch, is one of the 
Collection Kiosque, edited by Jean Prinet. 


Bouvet, Rosert. Bourgeoisies en Appel. Editions du Conquistador, 


Paris 1953. 253 pp. F.fr. 600. 


In an essayistic and anecdotal manner the author depicts the style of living and the 
opinions in various sectors of the French bourgeoisie, including the landed gentry 
with a bourgeois-patrician attitude and generally not concerned with modern industrial 
and business life. He gives a short survey of its historical development and reviews 
its actions in French politics since the beginning of the Third Republic. Ways ar 
suggested along which it may re-enter these politics according to its nature and 
views. 
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BROMBERGER, MERRY et SERGE. Les 13 complots du 13 mai, ou la 
délivrance de Gulliver. Librairie Arth¢me Fayard, Paris 1959. 443 pp. 
F.fr. 1.200. 


The vivid picture of the background of the events of May, 1958, in Algeria and in 
France, which the authors present in this book, lifts the veil of some essential de- 
velopments and, especially, plots which finally led to De Gaulle’s return to power. 
The various competing groups, in particular those in Algeria, but in the mother 
country as well, are analyzed with much lucidity and alertness. The “Gaullists” who, 
in part thanks to Soustelle, were victorious in this partly underground struggle, 
could not completely subdue their rivals in aggressive nationalism. Nearly incredible 
details are told of intrigues and counter-intrigues, of a Fourth Republic demolished 
from the inside, of exaltations of Algers crowds, which give the book an almost 
unique documentary value. 


Cacutn, Marcex. Marcel Cachin vous parle. Préface d’Etienne Fajon. 
Introduction de Jean de Fréville. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 
222 pp. F.fr. 300. 


Anumber of speeches and articles, together covering the period 1905-1957, ispublished 
here, provided with an extensive biographical introduction by Jean Fréville. Among 
the subjects we find: the attack on Jaurés, Jules Guesde, the Algerian war, the commu- 
nard Eugéne Pottier; there are also the speech on the occasion of the Congress at 
Tours in December 1920, and an abridgment of his brochure “La classe ouvriére 
et le socialisme” on the occasion of the congress in Paris in April 1905. 


CLAUDEL, PAUL. Quine souffre pas... Réflexions sur le probléme social. 
Préface et notes de Hyacinthe Dubreuil. Gallimard, Paris 1958. 155 
pp. F.fr. 500. 


In this volume, provided with a commentary and introduced by Hyacinthe Dubreuil, 
anumber of Claudel’s observations on the social problem (for the greater part published 
in “Le Figaro”) have been collected. Claudel’s predilection for the productive and 
consumptive co-operations repeatedly emerges; another point is the relation of the 
individual to the state, with reference to the nationalisation plans, on which Claudel 
observes, that the situation of the worker does not improve with them, but that, on 
the contrary, the economical power of the state yet more tips the scales of worker 
and employer to the former’s disadvantage. 


Darricau, ANDRE. Marc Sangnier. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 

1958. 135 pp. F.fr. 450. 
Marc Sangnier, who died in 1950, former editor of Le Si//on and other publications, 
came to the fore in the years 1900-1905 during the wave af anti-clericalism as a pro- 
tagonist of a democratic and republican Roman Catholicism. This short description 
of Sangnier’s political career gives an excellent survey of his work before 1912 and 
his work in the Jeune République. Fragments from Sangnier’s writings make up the 
second part of this volume. 


DomMANGET, Maurice. Les idées politiques et sociales d’ Auguste 
Blanqui. Librairie Marcel Riviere et Cie, Paris 1957. iv, 429 pp. 
Ffr. 1.300. 
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After an opening chapter on the character of Blanqui, in which particularly his courageis 
pointed out, his ideas on society and state and his opinion on political action are 
set forth in great detail. The author has composed - also in the form of numerous 
quotations from sources sometimes very difficult to obtain in libraries — a useful and 
systematized survey, without always reaching the standard of detachement that 
seems necessary for a completely satisfying analysis. Nevertheless, the book contains 
many highly illuminating pages, some of them, for instance, on the relation between 
Marx and Blanqui, as well as on the similarities and dissimilarities in their respective 
theories. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dusy, G. et R. MAnprov. Histoire de la civilisation frangaise. I: 
Moyen Age-XVle siécle; Il: XVIle-XXe siécle. Armand Colin, 
Paris 1958. 360 pp.; 383 pp. F.fr. 1.400; 1.900. 


The present work, which consists of two volumes, covers the period from the eleventh 
to the twentieth century (the first part from the Middle Ages to the 16th, and the 
second part from the 17th to the 2oth century) and is of special importance from the 
viewpoint of social history. The cultural-historical, social, demographic and economic- 
al development is sketched along general lines, with an emphasis on the most essential 
aspects of this process. The way in which the connection between phenomena like 
economical and technical innovations, demographic data, means of communication and 
intellectual climate is demonstrated, deserves admiration. A number of illustrations, 
graphs and maps complete the text of this excellently produced book. 


France during the German Occupation 1940-1944. A Collection of 
292 Statements on the Government of Maréchal Pétain and Pierre 
Laval. Translated from the French by Philip W. Whitcomb. 
Distributed by Stanford University Press for the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace. Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. 
1958. 3 Vols., 1667 pp. $ 20.00. 


Life in France during the German occupation (directly occupied and “Vichy”-France) 
is reflected in this monumental edition of partly very important documents, which 
are in part contemporary, others being testimonies given after the war. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that practically all of the almost 300 documents were 
assembled by René de Chambrun and his wife, the daughter of Pierre Laval and that 
most of them come from people who held high positions under Marshall Pétain and 
Laval. Given this origin, the reader will not be astonished by the biased presentation 
of facts or the one-sided explanation offered throughout in these volumes of policies 
during those years. Naturally the Hoover Institution does not assume any responsi- 
bility for the viewpoints expressed in the documents, which, in all their one-sideness, 
nevertheless constitute a fundamental and necessary contribution for the study of 
the period. The presentation is excellent, also with regard to the grouping of the 
materials, which are related to every particular category of activities, for instance, 
foreign policy, labour and the deportation of workers to Germany, measures taken 
against the Jewish population, and personal and political conflicts among the Vichyists 
themselves. 


Funk, ArtHur Layton. Charles de Gaulle. The Crucial Years, 1943- 
1944. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1959. xv, 336 pp. Il 
$ 5.00. 
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Mr. Funk’s valuable and excellently documented study is focussed on French- 
American relations during the Second World War, with an analysis of the political 
contrasts between de Gaulle’s Committee of National Liberation and the State 
Department. Roosevelt’s and Cordell Hull’s personal prejudices as well as the influence 
of Admiral Leahy are carefully weighed against de Gaulle’s evident political short- 
comings. The treatment of the notorious North-African policy of 1942 is objective, 
as is the discussion of the leading personalities and characters. The author does de 
Gaulle justice as the central figure of Fighting France, maintaining the continuity of 
French history and representing the Unity of the Fighting French. Roosevelt’s 
attitude is condemned on many points: particularly the refusal to acknowledge de 
Gaulle as Head of State in 1944, when de facto the latter already held this position, is 
seen by the author as a political mistake. 


GouBERT, PrerreE. Familles marchandes sous l’Ancien Régime: les 
Danse et les Motte, de Beauvais. S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris 1959. xiii, 192 
pp. F.fr. 1.600. 


By means of a description of the history of two families belonging to the high pro- 
vincial bourgeoisie the author succeeds in giving a clear picture of the early beginnings 
of capitalism in France, and in particular of the flax industry and the linen trade. 
The flourishing period of this industry in Picardy from 1635 to 1750, when a strong 
decline sets in, are painstakingly discussed. Of special interest are the general chapters, 
in which the structure of the bourgeoisie at Beauvais and the stages of its development 
are described. The number of sources used is impressive. This volume is part XVI 
of the series Affaires et gens d’affaires of the Centre de recherches historiques. 


GRENIER, FERNAND. C’était ainsi... (Souvenirs). Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1959. F.fr. 500. 


This communist author has put on record some recollections of the last war. In 1943 
he was sent to London, where he served as Air Minister in the provisional govern- 
ment. The continuity of the resistance against the German occupation by the French 
Communist Party from the beginning of the occupation to May 1941 is emphasized; 
furthermore vehement criticism is levelled at the anti-communism of the government 
de Gaulle in London. 


LEFEBVRE, HENRI. La Somme et le reste. 2 vols. La Nef de Paris 
Editions, Paris 1959. 792 pp. F-.fr. 2.000. 


From various points of view this latest work of the capable Marxist philosopher H. 
Lefébvre will arouse a vivid interest: the author deals with a wide range of subjects, 
such as the place of philosophy in modern thinking, the essence of Marxist philosophy 
as compared with the “metaphysics of party and state” in the official communist 
movement, the political situation in France, etc. The reader has the impression that 
Mr. Lefebvre now really speaks his mind, which he could not do, at least during the 
latter part of his thirty years in the communist party. Brilliant is, for instance, his 
dissertation on “communist man,” not to be identified with the communist of our 
time, but an eventual product of future evolution. Also in other respects he re- 
plies very pointedly to the criticisms of Party spokesmen as well as to those from 
non-communist sides. 


Lozw, Jacques. Journal d’une mission ouvriére 1941-1959. Les 


Editions du Cerf, Paris 1959. 476 pp. F.fr. 960. 
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book, no. 55 in the series Rencontres. The author, who belongs to the Mission Ourriin 
and has worked among the dockers in Marseilles for a number of years, gives an 
honest and realistic account of his findings and an outline of the work of the mission; 
both the religious and the political attitudes of the (mainly communist) workers are 
investigated. The absence of religious faith and religious practices, and the prominence 
of class solidarity and commitment to the labour movement turn out to be notable, 
An understanding of the needs and aspirations of the working class is characteristicof 
the whole dissertation. 


Marrron, Micuéxe. Histoire de Jacques Bonhomme, Paysan fran- 
cais. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1957. 125 pp. F.fr. 285. 


In a popular form a survey is given here of the living conditions of the French 
peasants through the ages. The romanticised account is in some places supplemented 
by quotations from sources, especially in the description of the Jacquerie. 


MENDES FRANCE, PIERRE. Gouverner c’est choisir. Discours d’ln- 
vestiture et réponses aux Interpellateurs (Assemblée Nationale, 3 et 
4 juin 1953). René Julliard, Paris 1954. 146 pp. F.fr. 360. 


This book contains the speech delivered by Mr. Mendés France to the Natioml 
Assembly on June 3, 1953, the occasion of his accession to the office of Prime Minister, 
In broad outline we find in this address a serious attempt at making a clean sweep 
and a radical renewal of the French policy regarding the Indo-Chinese question, the 
Atlantic alliances and the social and economical problems in France itself. 


Mouter, Armin. Die franzdsische Rechte. Vom Kampf um Frank 
reichs Ideologienpanzer. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 86 pp. DM. 4.50. 


In this excellent study, Band 3 in the series Konservative Schriftenreihe under the general 
editorship of Hans-Joachim von Merkatz, the author investigates, besides the French 
right-wing ideology, more general political aspects: immobilism, the current cor- 
ception of freedom and centralism. As the most important task of the now fas 
changing right-wing parties he sees the penetration of the existing “armour of ideo- 
logies” which should be held responsible for the present rigidity of the politicd 
situation and the survival of so many political anachronisms. 


Les Paysans et la Politique dans la France contemporaine. Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris 1958. xxv, 532 pp. Maps. F.fr. 1.800. 


Among the contributions by diverse authors collected in this volume by the editors, 
Jacques Fauvet and Henri Mendras, the one by Fauvet is particularly interesting: 
He makes an attempt to discover a correlation between political affinity and, eg, 
forms of tenure and other economic and religious factors. Tensions that are at present 
observable between economic sectors (viz. industry and agriculture) are attributed 
to the process of rapid economic and technological change which has occurred ia 
France. Other contributions to the volume treat of the organizations and the relations 
between the agrarian population and the partics; some monographs are devoted 
to a few special regions. The book is no. 94 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Natit 
nale des Sciences Politiques. 


| 
An important testimony of social Roman Catholicism in France is presented in this 
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ProuDHON, P. J. Oeuvres complétes. Nouvelle édition. [1]. Du 
principe fédératif. [2]. Ecrits sur la religion. Ouvrage publié avec le 
concours du Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Librairie 
Marcel Riviere et Cie, Paris 1959. 607 pp., 609 pp. F.fr. 2.200, F-fr. 
2.200. 
The first volume, no. 18 of the Ocuvres complétes, contains, besides Du principe 
fédératif, the works on international politics, written in the years 1862, 1863 and 
1864, in which various federalistic conceptions find further elaboration and application. 
They are: la fédération et l’unité en Italie, nouvelles observations sur l’unité italienne, 
not published in book-form until after Proudhon’s death, and the posthumous 
France et Rhin, the latter without the greater part of the Notes et fragments. To the 
nouvelles observations two letters from the journalist Emile de Girardin are added: 
the letter which induced Proudhon to write the book, and the one written after its 
publication in the Message de Paris. In an introduction M. George Scelle presents a 
critical discussion of Proudhon’s federalistic thought, in particular of its legal value 
and implications; M. M. J.-L. Puech and Théodore Ruyssen elaborately examine 
the expression and the formulation of this federalism in different works by Proudhon 
and outline the situations in which they were written. Then follows a general charac- 
terisation. 
In the Ecrits sur la religion — 19th part of the Oeuvres completes — the texts treating 
of religious subjects or revealing the religious opinions of the author, are collected. 
In an extensive essay: La religion dans la vie de Proudhon, the editor, M. Théodore 
Ruyssen, describes Proudhon’s life under the aspect of his religious development. 
In a considerably abridged form (leaving out all historical and philological passages) 
the collection contains La Bible annotée, and, almost complete, Jésus et les origines 
du christianisme. Also newspaper articles, some longer articles from the Encyclopédie 
catholique, fragments from the Correspondance and the, as yet unpublished, Carnets 
and le “Miserere.” The complete omission of Césarisme et Christianisme is elaborately 
motivated. 


SEGUIN, JEAN-PrerreE. Nouvelles a sensation, Canards du XIXe 
siécle. Armand Colin, Paris 1959. 227 pp. Ill. F.fr. 750. 


The author has made a selection of fragments from the sensational daily press which, 
as a whole, are a good mirror of public opinion on political events in the 19th century, 
as for instance the fall of the first empire, the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and the 
colonial wars. Besides these the crimes and scandals, the outstanding personalities 
of the day, the Napoleon legend, etc., make up an important part of the selection. The 
whole has been attractively got up, and a number of the original illustrations have 
been included. This book is part of the series dedicated to the press, Kiosque. 


Tory, JEAN. L’Avénement de Napoléon. Editions Berger-Levrault, 
Paris 1959. 303 pp. F.fr. 1.200. 


The period studied by the author covers the years from 1802 to the coronation. An 
interpretative account is attempted of the chain of events, clarifying and, to some 
extent, justifying Bonaparte’s ambition: hereditary emperorship. Relatively great 
attention is paid to the plot of Georges Cadoudal, whose connection with former 
chouans and with England are investigated, and to Bonaparte’s counteraction, the 
arrestation and execution of the Duke of Enghien. This book, No. 14 in the collection 
Napoléon Bonaparte is documented with printed matter, records from the Archives 
Nationales, Archives de la Préfecture de Police, and the Windham Papers. 
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Tuomas, Eprrn. Pauline Roland. Socialisme et féminisme au XIXe 
siécle. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1956. 223 pp. F-fr. 700, 


In the description of the life of this French socialist, who was not an outstanding 
figure, but who had the courage of her intensely experienced convictions, the author 
of this book, who has also used extensive record material, has seen and seized the 
opportunity of depicting trends, attitudes and climate of the period. Thus, Saint- 
Simonism with its feminist preoccupation, the views of Leroux, the organisation of 
teachers and workers, the years and movements of the second republic, but also the 
romantic mood come up for elaborate discussion. Of the highly strong but sincere 
personality of Pauline Roland the author gives a sharp portrait with detachment but 
with unqualified sympathy. 


THorez, Maurice. Oeuvres. Livre cinqui¢me. Tome dix-neuviéme 
(octobre 1939-juillet 1954). La Deuxiéme Guerre Mondiale. Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1959. 252 pp. F.fr. 480. 


Following up the preceding volume (Livre quatri¢me, tome dix-huitiéme), which 
covers the period April-August 1939, a number of speeches and articles from the 
period October 1939 to July 1944 are presented here. The month of September 1939 
is thus competely left out. Very little has been included of the months of October, 
November and December 1939, and of January 1940. 


WEBER, EuGen. The Nationalist Revival in France, 1905-1914, 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1959. viii, 
237 pp. $ 5.00. 


The new nationalism which began to manifest itself about 1905 and reached its pre- 
war climax after 1911, should not be confounded neither with the Jacobin tradition 
of the Left nor with anti-Dreyfusard nationalism, although the latter naturally provid- 
ed elements for it. Prof. Weber in this thorough and very detailed study explains it 
from an overbidding in patriotism, from which only the socialist party managed to 
a certain extent to abstain. Socially, the basis of the new nationalism was found toa 
considerable part in the lower middle class of Paris, but after Agadir it spread to the 
provinces. Intellectually, it pervaded the university and the press and although its 
loudest spokesmen were to be found in more extremist circles, “authoritarian conset- 
vatives” like Poincaré, Barthou and Millerand were strongly influenced by it in their 
policy making. The author has done a remarkable piece of work and made full use 
of a very impressive veriety and amount of sources to which his excellent biblio- 
graphy also testifies. 


Germany 


Bauuinc, H., G. Baur und G. VoLanp. Lexicon der Lohnsteuer 
und Sozialversicherung [Beitragsrecht]. 2. iiberarbeitete Aufl. [Stand 
1. Januar 1958]. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1958. 512 pp. 
DM. 13.40. 


This second edition, revised and brought up to date, is not only a book of reference, 
but it also gives information about the system of social legislature in the Germa 
Democratic Republic. Among the subjects elucidated are the payment of wages and 
allied regulations, taxes on wages, the compulsory social insurances and accident 
insurance, and wages according to achievement. 
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Ye | BoBERACH, HeErnz. Wahlrechtsfragen im Vormiarz. Die Wahlrechts- 
o, } anschauung im Rheinland 1815-1849 und die Entstehung des Drei- 
klassenwahlrechts. Hrsg. von der Kommission fiir Geschichte des 
‘o, | Patlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. Droste Verlag, 
he) Disseldorf 1959. 163 pp. DM. 18.00. 


As Band 15 in the series Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 


Parteien this interesting and soundly documented study appeared in which the author 
the discusses the rise of universal, unequal suffrage in the Rhineland under the influence 
mie both of French rationalism and of the organic political theory of Burke and the re- 
but formed church in the Rhineland, as well as of Romanticism and Roman Catholic 

social thought. After that the author describes the process in which the municipal 

vote of 1845 of the Rhineland is taken over in the Prussian state (in the form of 
me | Dreiklassenwablrecht). The collaboration of the Rhineland liberals with the Prussian 
ns conservatives on this point is exhaustively investigated. 
m BoscH, WERNER. Die Sozialstruktur in West- und Mitteldeutschland. 
ic 


“a Mit 43 statistischen Ubersichten. Bundesministerium fiir gesamt- 


1939 | deutsche Fragen, Bonn 1958. 239 pp. DM. 7.80, geb. DM. 10.80. 


ber, In the first instance Dr. Bosch compares the nominal incomes of comparable profes- 


sions in the Bundesrepublik and the German Democratic Republic, taxes, and social 
legislature. The purchasing-power is compared, and finally a comparative scale is 
14, drawn up, for corresponding professions in West- and East-Germany, of the real 
viii, income (under three classes, because for the lowest incomes the structure of prices 
is relatively favourable in East-Germany on account of the low prices of the primary 
necessaries), according to which for the great majority of the professions the standard 


, pre- of living in East-Germany appears to be considerably less favourable than that in 
ition West-Germany. 
ovid- 


insit } Christ und Biirger heute und morgen. Hrsg. von Alfred Horné. 
eto! Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart, Diisseldorf 1958. vi, 285 pp. DM. 12.80. 


1 toa 

‘o the Of the eight authors whose contributions have been included in this volume, seven 
zh its are “left-wing” German Roman Catholics (W. Dirks, G. Hirschauer, H. Bauer, H. 
onset: Boll, H. Th. Risse, F. Ansprenger, and the editor, A. Horné) and one is a Spaniard 
. their (L. Gomis). Apart from the intellectual position, also in politics, of Roman Catholic- 
II use ism in France and Spain it is especially the German situation which is treated of, 
siblio- mostly in a very critical spirit. In particular, the links between the CDU and the 


Church are said to be a hindrance to deeply religious consciousness. As to the problems 
dealt with and the style in which the contributions have been written, the latter 
constitute an impressive testimony to the standard reached by some critical participants 
ever in the religious and political life of their country. It might be mentioned, too, that 
stand some at least have the same flavour as the well-known Frankfurter He/te. 


2 PP | DanRENDorF, Gustav. Der Mensch das Mass aller Dinge. Reden 
und Schriften zur deutschen Politik 1945-1954. Hrsg. und eingeleitet 
erence, | Von Ralf Dahrendorf. Verlag deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften 
rermat | mbH., Hamburg 1955. 293 pp. DM. 10.80. 


res and 
ecident A number of speeches and articles, most of them published before, by the well-known 
Social-Democrat who died in 1954, are here collected and provided with an excellent 
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introduction by Ralf Dahrendorf. The author expresses himself on some political 
problems with a striking independence of spirit. With regard to, for instance, the 
policy toward European Unity, the economical policy, ideology and organisation of 
the S.P.D. he strikes a very critical note; he appears to be an advocate of a more 
flexible and free structure of the $.P.D. and of an adaptation of democratic socialism 
to post-war circumstances. In one essay the fusion of K.P.D. and S.P.D. in the Soviet 
Sector, and the subsequent disillusionment on the side of the S.P.D. are studied, 


Die deutsche Gemeinde. Wesen und Wandel einer demokratischen 
Wirklichkeit. 5. iiberarb. Auflage. Erich Schmidt Verlag, Berlin 
1959. 80 pp. Ill. DM. 3.80. 


In a popular, but very sound manner a brief survey is given here of the place of the 
municipality in Germany through the ages. The problems of the present-day municipal. 
ity in the Bundesrepublik (the refugee question, housing and building, etc.) is also 
dealt with, while the task of the municipality in the democratisation of Germany is 
stressed. This book is the fifth revised edition. Tables, charts and statistical data illus- 
trate the issues. 


Drerz, Watrer. Die Wuppertaler Garnnahrung. Geschichte der 
Industrie und des Handels von Elberfeld und Barmen 1400 bis 1800, 
Verlag Ph. C. W. Schmidt, Neustadt an der Aisch 1957. 170 pp. 
DM. 15.00. 


This history of manufacture and commerce of textile yarns in Wuppertal makes up 
Band IV in the series Bergische Forschungen, published by order of the Bergische Ge 
schichisverein under the general editorship of Edmund Strutz. The author gives a well- 
documented picture of early manufacture in Germany, in which he points out the 
relations with the contemporary textile centres in the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Northern France, working conditions and the development of labour relations, 


EpstEtn, Kraus. Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German 
Democracy. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1959. xiii, 
473 pp. $ 10.00. 


For this, the first comprehensive biography of Erzberger, the author has made use 
of the Erzberger Papers in the German Bundesarchiv in Koblenz, which up till now 
were not available to scholars. The author, who focuses his study nearly exclusively 
on Erzberger’s political life, explains the many contrasts and inconsequencies in the 
evolution of the political ideas of the latter (as, for instance, the transition from extrem: 
annexionist to originator of the Peace Resolution of 1917 during the first World War, 
and the development from anti-socialist to supporter of the collaboration betwee 
Zentrum and the Socialists), and states, that his fundamental belief in Catholicism, 
Democracy and Social Justice has remained unchanged. The political background, 
against which Erzberger’s actions are set off, as the Zentrum party’s policy, constit- 
tional issues during the Wilhelministic period and the Right-Extremist grouping 
after 1919, are elucidated. 


ERDMANN, GERHARD. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Sozialgesetz 
gebung. 2. erw. Aufl. Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen; Berlin; 
Frankfurt 1957. xi, 405 pp. DM. 24.00. 
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tical The present volume appears as Band 10 in the series Quellensammluag zur Kulturgeschichte 
the edited by Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Treue. This second edition has been brought up to 1956 

n of and runs along the same lines as the first edition of 1948. A historical general outline 
nore precedes the law texts and mentions the shiftings of social power, that have taken 
lism place during this period of nearly a century. The texts have been selected onthe ground 
viet of their social-historical importance and together give an excellent survey of the 


died, development of social legislature in Germany from 1839 to 1956. 


hen | Etast Blochs Revision des Marxismus. Kritische Auseinandersetzun- 
lin | gen marxistischer Wissenschaftler mit der Blochschen Philosophie. 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1957, 352 pp. 
DM. 6.40. 


of the 

cipal- For the greater part the essays collected in this volume are (revised) papers which 
5 also were read at the Conference at Leipzig on the philosophy of Bloch. The main re- 
any is ferences were held by R. O. Gropp and R. Schulz. The preface was written by J. H. 
illus. Horn who also contributed an extensive article. The general tendency is the re- 


jection of essential bases of Bloch’s theories because they are said not to be in conform- 
ity with the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Perhaps the sharpest point of 
der attack against Bloch is the definition of his philosophy as “mystical idealistic,” which 
hie purports to become a kind of political revisionism. 

> PP. | FyaLKowskI, JURGEN. Die Wendung zum Fihrerstaat. Ideologische 
Komponenten in der politischen Philosophie Carl Schmitts. Mit 
kes up} einem Vorwort von Hans-Joachim Lieber. Westdeutscher Verlag, 


pte Kéln und Opladen 1958. xxiii, 222 pp. DM. 29.50. 
oak te The philosophy of law and the political philosophy of Carl Schmitt, one of the most 
aan) intelligent criticists of the Weimar Republic, are analyzed very thoroughly. The 
eins author starts from the practical consequences Schmitt thought fit to draw from his 
philosophy, i.e. the endorsement of National Socialism as the incarnation of his own 
rman authoritarianism. In this light his criticism of an earlier period should be seen as 
as fundamentally anti-democratic. Especially his theory of the constitutional state is 
)- xill, demonstrated to have been under strong impact of (irrational) ideological elements. 
This method, used by the author in order, so to speak, to split up Schmitt’s seemingly 
iii impermeable arguments proves to be very successful; it is handled here with great 
it see skill. The book, for which Prof. H. J. Lieber wrote a preface, forms part of the series 
-lusiveh Schriften des Instituts fiir politische Wissenschaft (Vol. 12). 
es in the 


‘extrem | CEORGE, ALEXANDER L. Propaganda Analysis. A Study of Inferences 
ld Wu, | Made from Nazi Propaganda in World War II. Row, Peterson and 
betwen | Company, Evanston (Ill.), White Plains (N.Y.) 1959. xxii, 287 pp. 
holicise, | $ 6,00, 
grount, : 
consti. | Zhe methods used by the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service during the second 
groupiti World War in order to discover the strategy behind the Nazi propaganda are the 
subject of this study in which, besides a treatment of the techniques used, comparisons 
occur of the inferences by the F.B.1.S. with the German data now available, particu- 
| geseti larly the diary of Dr. Goebbels. The ability of this service in detecting the situational 
% picture on the German side was amazingly high. In more than 80% of the cases (of 
Berlis: which a sample number is presented here) the inferences turned out to have been 
correct. 
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Gresser, Orro. Reichswehrpolitik in der Weimarer Zeit. Hrsg. von 
Kurt Sendtner. Mit einer Vorbemerkung von Theodor Heuss, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. 582 pp. DM. 29.50. 


The late Gessler, a southern German, who belonged to the followers of Friedrich 
Naumann, became Lord Mayor of Nuremberg and in 1920 minister of the Reichswebr, 
As such he remained in office until 1928. The major part of this book consists of his 
memoirs from those eight years, although the editor, in an extensive introduction 
which also deals with the other periods of Gesslet’s life, has given many interesting 
quotations from talks taken down in shorthand. From the whole results a picture of a 
remarkable man, more a statesman than a politician, who, although he belongs to 
the Democratic Party, remained a Bavarian monarchist and had strong leanings 
towards a more authoritarian solution of the immense problems of the Weimar. 
Republic. The memoirs form an important source for the history of the period, also 
in providing facts and interpretations on the demission of Seeckt, and contain portraits 
of many leading men, such as Ebert (which seems successful), Hindenburg (which 
seems to have come out less well), Stresemann etc. 


G6urinc, Martin. Bismarcks Erben 1890-1945. Deutschlands Weg 
von Wilhelm II. bis Adolf Hitler. 2. erw. Aufl. Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH., Wiesbaden 1959. xiii, 451 pp. Ill. DM. 18.60. 


In Vol. III (1958), Part 3, the first edition of the present work was mentioned on pp. 
513 and 514. The second edition has been considerably enlarged, and constitutes a 
welcome revision, in which notably the chapters on the First World War, the Weimar 
Republic and the first years of National Socialist rule have been extended to comprise 
more detailed discussions on mainly political questions. The evaluation of National 
Socialism as a negative phenomenon has been made more outspoken. 


GroTEWOHL, Otto. Im Kampf um die einige Deutsche Demokrati- 
sche Republik. Reden und Aufsatze. Bde. IV; V. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1959. 755 pp-; 767 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50; DM. 7.50. 


In these two volumes speeches and articles of the prime minister of Eastern Germany 
(“German Democratic Republic”) have been collected, from January 1954-March 
1956 and April 1956-July 1958 respectively. They reflect the attitude of the Gover 
ment in matters of foreign policy (struggle against the “Federal Republic,” NATO, 
nuclear armament, etc., the central theme being the communist conception of unity), 
but economic and social problems as well. Much stress is given to the so-called victory 
of socialism; the social and political situation in Western Germany, on the other hand, 
is pictured in very dark colours. 


Handbuch der Volkskammer der Deutschen Demokratischen Repv- 
blik. Kongress-Verlag, Berlin 1957. 538 pp. Ill. DM. 7.80. 


This second and revised edition is introduced by Dr. Dieckmann, President of th 
Volkskammer of the German Democratic Republic. It gives information on the co 
stitutional system, the structure of political institutions and a number of politic! 
decisions, as pacts of friendship with the People’s Republics, the U.S.S.R. and Chim, 
the election programme of the National Front, and some observations on the rt 
unification of Germany. The photographs of the members of the Volkskammer at 
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Hess, Perer. Okonomische Grundlagen der lindlichen Klassen in 
Westdeutschland. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1957. 224 pp. DM. 
8.50. 


The social and economic structure of the West-German population is investigated 
from a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint, with an emphasis on class-antagonisms and on 
the possibility of winning over the wage-earners in agriculture and the small and 
medium scale farmers to a socialistic reorganisation of economy in collaboration with 
the industrial class. The tone of the argument is sharp and polemic, and the presen- 
tation of the facts is neither discriminative nor realistic. 


HozGNER, WILHELM. Die verratene Republik. Geschichte der deut- 
shen Gegenrevolution. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 397 pp. Il. 
DM. 27.50. 


The author, prime minister of Bavaria from 1954 to 1957, gives a lively account of 
the events that resulted in the fall of the Republic of Weimar in this book, which was 
written in 1934. Its value lies in that it was written, from a pronounced social-democra- 
tic viewpoint, when the author was still impressed by the then recent events (he went 
into emigration in 1933). Some of the events are done more justice to than in cor- 
responding works on this period; thus, for instance, the course of events in Bavaria in 
1923, the political relations within Bavaria and the constitutionally defined singular 
position of Bavaria within the Reich (the author was a member of the Bavarian Landtag 
and the committee of investigation into Hitler’s coup d’ésat). 


HouN, REINHARD. Sozialismus und Heer. Band I. Heer und Krieg 
im Bild des Sozialismus. Verlag Dr. Max Gehlen, Bad Homburg vor 
der Hhe, Berlin, Ziirich 1959. xxxii, 366 pp. DM. 35.00. 


This is the first of three volumes on the relation between army and socialism in Ger- 
many from 1848-1914, of which the present volume deals with the period 1848-1870 
inclusive. In some instances the story has been continued until well after 1870. The 
author, who has brought together an impressive amount of material on the subject, 
tightly suggests the usefulness of his undertaking in pointing out the polemical and 
one-sidedness of studies such as Kautsky’s “Socialists and War,” which rather tends 
to demonstrate a continuous line in their attitude towards “war” with all major 
socialist theoreticians and politicians. The book presents a very full survey of the re- 
levant sources which are often quoted at length; for instance, Marx’s, Engels’s and 
Lassalle’s writings have been carefully studied in order to produce a full picture of 
their standpoints in general as well as on detailed questions, such as the Franco- 
German War. Interesting are also the dissertations on the relation between socialist 
and liberal conceptions or the discussion on the “people’s army” (as against the 
standing army). The author has considered his subject to encompass political issues, 
such as the enmity towards Russia, insofar as they were directly — and sometimes 
tather indirectly — related to the war-and-socialism issue. 


Héss, RupotF. Kommandant in Auschwitz. Autobiographische 
Aufzeichnungen. Eingeleitet und kommentiert von Martin Broszat. 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. 184 pp. DM. 15.80. 


The author, in command of the Auschwitz concentration camp during the War and, 
in a sense, responsible for the “technical performance” of the mass-executions in the 
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gas-chamber, wrote down these notes in the years 1946/1947 in the prison of Cracovia, 
A (complete) Polish edition already appeared in 1951 and later in 1956. Martin Broszat 
has written a very good introduction to this book, in which the matter-of-fact and 
therefore all the more shocking character of the notes is pointed out, and in which a 
characterisation of Hész is given, which shows him to be an upright, pedantic and 
sometimes sentimental philister, who specially liked order, had no individuality at 
all, and was absolutely obedient to authority. 


Jacoss, FERDINAND. Deutsche Bauernfiihrer. Verlag Haus Altenberg, 
Diisseldorf 1958. 180 pp. DM. 8.80. 


A series of portraits (in which the emphasis is on the political career) of Roman 
Catholic farmers’ leaders continues the series Schriften zur léndlichen Bildung under the 
general editorship of Wilhelm Wissing, of which this volume constitutes Band 2, 
The presentation covers a period of more than a century and reaches into the present, 
Discussed are, respectively, Schorlesner, Brenker, Loé-Terporten, Dasbach, Vorholt, 
Herold, Georg Heim and Kerckerinck zur Borg. The political actions of these men 
are assessed from a Roman Catholic point of view with little or no concession to 
objectivity. 


Piper & Co Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 89 pp. DM. 3.50. 


In a small compass the author here gives what he considers to be the essentials in the 
personality and the ideas of Max Weber. With particular lucidity he discusses Weber's 
opinions on the German collapse in 1918 and on what should have been done in 
order to arrive at a new Germany based on sound political conceptions. The test of 
the book is a short survey of Weber’s work as a scholar, ending in an evaluation of 
his significance: Although he was not a philosopher, Weber’s life-work is, according 
to Jaspers, itself “philosophy.” 


Krause, WERNER. Die Entstehung des Volkseigentums in der 


Industrie der DDR. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1958. 191 pp. 


Jaspers, Kart. Max Weber. Politiker, Forscher, Philosoph. R. 





DM. 7.00. 


This volume, which appeared in 1957 as a dissertation for the Technische Hochschuk | 
at Dresden on the subject of the socialised sector of industry in East-Germany, is 
| 
' 













mainly based on factual material from Saxony and further on secondary sources 
(periodicals, newspapers). East-German economy is compared to West-German | 
economy, and the prospects for re-unification are studied in detail, while the author 
is of the opinion, that nationalisation of the main West-German Branches of industry 
is required first. 


Kuptscu, Karu. Das Jahrhundert des Sozialismus und die Kirche. 


Kathe Vogt Verlag, Berlin 1958. 180 pp. DM. 12.80. 


In a very readable style — indeed, the literary qualities of this book should not stay 
unmentioned — the author deals with the history of German Socialism against the 
background of the general political evolution and especially of the “response” of the 
Evangelical Church. The latter’s attitude as well as various Socialist theories, ideasaai 
praxis come up for an often really brilliant and original discussion. In this originality 
the author sometimes seems to let himself be drawn, by sometimes almost playfi 
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ia, lines of thought, to conclusions which do not seem sufficiently corroborated by the 
rat } sources used. Essentially, the book is a very stimulating and lucid essay in the best 
nd sense of the word, written in a spirit of complete unorthodox Protestantism and 
1a undogmatic Socialism. 

nd 

at 


LeFEBVRE, HEnrr. Pour connaitre: La pensée de Karl Marx. Nouvelle 
édition remaniée et complétée. Bordas Editeur, Paris 1956. 279 pp. 
g, This third edition of H. Lefebvre’s book is enlarged by one very important extension, 


as compated with the first edition, viz. the new preface which reflects the author’s 
position as something like an outcast from the C.P. The text of the book itself is a 


ran very sympathetic account of Marx’s theoretical work from his doctor’s thesis to the end 
the of his life. Most attention has been given to his philosophy, which, however, is 
} 2, described in close connection with his life: the book is meant as an introduction to 
a the understanding of Marx’s own writings. In his interpretation, Mr. Lefebvre, who 
olt 


, is undoubtedly one of the ablest Marxist theoreticians, strongly defends not only the 


nen | originality which always characterized Marx’s partial adoption of Hegel and Feuer- 
1 to bach, e.g., but also his philosophy (as apart from “science”). The new preface is a 
well-written testimony of the author’s reasoned clinging to his own theory of genuine- 
ly Marxist “objectivité approfondie.” 
R. | 


} Marx, Kart. Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 
| Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow; Lawrence & 








ber’s | Wishart, London 1959. 209 pp. 3/6d. 

e in : : ei P 

nel The translation of this volume was made after the German MEGA-edition, corrections 

of made in the latest Russian edition of 1956 having been taken account of, by Martin 

ding Milligan, who also contributed a number of footnotes, which sometimes deal with 

| Hegelian and other terms, difficult to translate. In an appendix, Engels’s “Outlines of 

a Critique of Political Economy” have been printed. 

der 1 2 ; 

pp Marx, Kart und Frreprich ENGexts. Werke, Binde 4, 5. Dietz 
| Verlag, Berlin 1959. xv, 719 pp.; xv, 619 pp. Ill. DM. 10.00; 10.00. 

seul Among the writings in this fourth volume of the new German edition of Marx’s 

veh and Engels’s works — a general discussion of its set-up was given in Vol. II (1957), 

wie | Part 2, p. 334 of this journal — are (in the German translation made by Bernstein 

ai | and Kautsky) “The Misery of Philosophy” and the “Manifesto of the Communist 

- | c ° 

uthor | party,” as well as a great number of articles, some letters, and documents on the 


nai Communist League. Later prefaces to the works mentioned have been included. 
: The volume ends with the February-revolution. The fifth volume contains the writings 
from March until and inclusive November 1848. Thus this edition has arrived at the 


mm point where the German MEGA-cdition broke off. It is to be welcomed that of the 
ws articles which are here introduced from the Nese Rheinische Zeitung the authorship of 
Marx and Engels respectively has been indicated wherever this seemed possible. 
ot stay 
= Miusam, Ertcn. Unpolitische Erinnerungen. Verlag Volk und Welt, 
of the B : ~ “ 
etlin 1958. 333 pp. DM. 7.40. 
as a 958. 333 pp. DM. 7.40 
rinality These notes of the author, who died in 1934 in the concentration camp of Oranien- 


playful burg, appeared before now in the “Vossische Zeitung” between September 4, 1927, 
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and April 19, 1929. They give an interesting impression of the bohéme and German 
cultural life before the first world war, and a description of a number of encounters 


with personalities. 


NEUBAUER, HELMut. Miinchen und Moskau 1918/1919. Zur Ge- 
schichte der Ratebewegung in Bayern. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1938, 
100 pp. DM. 6.80. 


This excellent study presents an unbiased and fully documented survey of the ideo- 
logical and directly political influences from the Russian Bolsheviks observable in 
the revolutionary events in Bavaria, 1918-1919. The interventions by Lenin and 
other leaders in Moscow especially during the second Council Republic (Rasterepublik) 
ate dealt with in great detail. Other questions more or less related to the subject 
proper, such as the well-known hesitation of Eisner, have been brought into the 
picture in an often very clarifying manner. Russian as well as German sources have 
been made use of. The book has been published as Beiheft 4 of the Jabrbiicher fir 
Geschichte Osteuropas. 


PAuLsEN, INGWER. Viktor Aimé Huber als Sozialpolitiker. 2. Aufl. 


Verlag Herbert Renner, Berlin 1956. 223 pp. Ill. DM. 14.80. 


A very sympathetic account is given here of life and work of the “Christian Conser- 
vative” Huber - a man who did not take definite sides in the class conflict of his time, 
but preached understanding and peace, and Christian solidarity. The author considers 
him a predecessor of modern Protestant theology in some essential respects, notably 
in that he fully accepted “this-worldly” responsibility of the Christian in a strong 
sense of duty towards the solving or easing of social evils. Remarkable is, e.g., his 
very positive opinion of the workers as against the opinion he held of the “paupers” 
or even domestic servants. His ideas on “self-help” (co-operation; he admired the 
Rochdale Pioneers) scarcely materialized, but his indirect influence was considerable. 
The book is fully documented and well written. 


RicuHert, Ernst. Macht ohne Mandat. Der Staatsapparat in der 
sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands. Mit einer Einleitung 
von Martin Drath. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1958. 
xl, 181 pp. DM. 20.00. 


In minute detail the organization of the state in the “German Democratic Republic” 
is analyzed in this excellent study (Vol. 11 of the Schriften des Instituts fiir politische 
Wissenschaft), in which the role of the essential organ, the communist party (S.E.D.) 
and the transmitting of state ideology and policy to the people (among other things 
by the so-called “mass organizations”) is given particular attention. The description 
of the working of the system seems irreproachable. The author, however, also deals 
with some underlying problems as they put themselves to the Western observer, such 
as that of the mass basis of support for the regime - which should being taken in the 
sense of an objective social condition not directly and immediately determining 
“socialist” consciousness, the latter being the privilege of the “vanguard” who ar 
therefore entitled to represent the people. In this way the communists strive to 
reconcile the idea of the “people’s state” with that of the “revolutionary class state.’ 
Especially the last chapter is a brilliant piece of politico-sociological scholarship 
and insight. The 26 pages “introduction” by Prof. Martin Drath — in which he define 
“authoritarianism” and “totalitarianism,” although providing some valuable view 
points, is on the whole less lucid than the major part of the book. 
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Ricuter, WERNER. Gewerkschaften, Monopolkapital und Staat im 
ersten Weltkrieg und in der Novemberrevolution (1914-1919). Verlag 


Tribiine, Berlin 1959. 403 pp. Ill. DM. 8.00. 


On the basis of printed as well as a number of unprinted sources the author of this 
work stresses the importance of the role played by the trade unions, next to the right- 
wing social-democracy, in the process of keeping the workers down and forestalling 
the formation of a “Marxist-Leninist” party with sufficient support to win the Re- 
volution. The various cases in which leaders co-operated, for instance, in projects 
of a clearly “imperialist” nature, are dealt with at length. Also the USPD comes up 


for criticism, whereas the “Spartacus” League enjoy strong preference, notwithstand- 
ing their ideological shortcomings. 


RosENBERG, D. I. Die Entwicklung der 6konomischen Lehre von 
Marx und Engels in den vierziger Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 424 pp. DM. 7.00. 


This is a German translation of the originally Russian work of the late D.I. Rosenberg 
on the origins of Marxian political economy, which, according to the author, found 
its crowning in the lucid formulations of the Communist Manifesto. It is mainly the 
German background of the time against which the author developes his discussion 
of the evolution in Marx’s and Engels’s economic ideas. Also the excerpts made by 
Marx have been used. 


ScHURMANN, Kart Heinz. Zur Vorgeschichte der Christlichen 
Gewerkschaft.. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1958. 170 pp. DM. 12.50. 


The period under discussion extends from the end of the 18th century to the year 
1899, the congress of Mayence, which closed the preliminary history of the Christian 
trade unions. Both the Protestant and the Roman-Catholic developments are dealt 
with — the emphasis, however, is on the rise of interconfessional collaboration. Due 
credit is paid to the leading figures of Christian social thought: Von Ketteler, Huber, 
Hitze, Von Herling, Todt, Stoecker, Meyer and others; their ideas, and the develop- 
ment of these ideas, are briefly but lucidly reproduced, for instance by the use of 
citations. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. Herausgeber: 
Max Richter. Loseblattausgabe in Lieferungen. 15. Lieferung. Asgard- 
Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1959. 266 pp. DM. 25.40. 


Numbers 14 and 15, which bring this series up to April 1959, contain, besides bills 
and resolutions of the government organs of the Bundesrepublik and those of the Lander, 
lectures, motions and addresses by, for instance, Prof. Dr. Carlo Schmid on health 
insurance and personal responsibility, Prof. Dr. Arthur Nikisch on the circumscription 
in the labour-legislation of the concepts of employee (Angestellte) and worker (Ar- 
beiter), and Theodor Blank on freedom in the welfare state. 


Srepanowa, E. A. Friedrich Engels. Sein Leben und Werk. 276 pp. 
Ill. DM. 5.80. 


In this German translation of the new biography of Engels published in 1956 in 
Russian, all references have been made, wherever possible, to German editions of 
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Marx’s, Engels’s, and Lenin’s works. The author gives a chronological survey of 
her subject’s life and work, interpreting the latter according to the standards set by 
the XXth Soviet Party Congress which left room for different “roads to socialism,” 
New vistas are not opened, but for reference purposes the book is certainly useful, 


THYSSEN, THYGE. Bauer und Standesvertretung. Werden und Wirken 
des Bauerntums in Schleswig-Holstein seit der Agrarreform. Karl 
Wachholtz Verlag, Neumiinster 1958. viii, 557 pp. Ill. DM. 18.00, 


This very extensive and well-documented study is Band 37 in the series Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins. It covers a period of 150 years and pays 
credit to the farmer’s organizations (political and professional) as well as to the general 
background and the effects of the agricultural policy of the German Government. On 
the ground of an investigation into the actions of the “Schleswig-Holstein General 
Agricultural Association” in the last century a survey is given of the technical de- 
velopment in various branches of agriculture and educational facilities of the people, 
The specifically political aspect is illuminated by the description of political repre- 
sentation of agrarian interests. Of special interest is the discussion of the Nazi policy 
towards farmers and the re-orientation after 1945. 


Tonsor, STEPHEN J. National Socialism. Conservative Reaction or 

Nihilist Revolt? Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 1959. iii, 

27 pp. $ 0.50. 
A number of texts have been selected in this volume in the series “Source Problems 
in World Civilization” in order to illustrate the philosophical and ideological back 
grounds (Hegel, Rousseau, Nietzsche, H.S. Chamberlain, etc.), the program (25 points, 
Hitler’s racial conceptions, etc.) and the interpretation of National Socialism, These 
short texts have each been preceded by comments on them by the author. Of the 
various interpretations he mentions those of Meinecke, the Marxist Franz L. Neumann, 
and Rauschning. 


VOLKERLING, Frirz. Der deutsche Kathedersozialismus. Verlag 
Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1959. 152 pp. DM. 6.00. 


From a communist point of view the causes of the rise of German Kathedersozialismus 
and its theoretical descent are here investigated (as regards the latter the author 
points out the connections with German historicism and the influence of Comte and 
J. Stuart Mill). As a characteristic representative of the movement Gustav Schmoller 
has been taken. The author investigates also the influence of Kathedersozialismus in 
present-day West-Germany, especially in the socialist party. 


WELCHERT, Hans-Hermnricu. Theodor Heuss. Ein Lebensbild 
Neue, erw. Ausgabe. Athenium-Verlag, Bonn 1959. 359 pp. Ill 
DM. 12.80. 


In this second edition of the popular, but sound biography of the Federal Germu 
Republic’s President the story is continued until the end of 1958 (including the jourey 
to England of October). The author gives a sympathetic account, not only of Heusss 
life, but also of his significance as an historian and a politician. Humoristic storie 
thus alternate with more “serious” subjects, adding greatly to the vivacity of the book 
A detailed description is given, for instance, of Heuss’s attitude in the question ¢ 
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the “Ermdchtigungsgesetz,” offering Hitler full powers (1933), when in his parliamentary 
party he opposed any concession to be made to the dictator. In other chapters Heuss’s 
important work as an historian is discussed (e.g., Naumann-biography). 


WisCHHOFER, Horst. Die ostpreussischen Stainde im letzten Jahr- 
zehnt vor dem Regierungsantritt des Grossen Kurfiirsten. Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1958. 228 pp. DM. 22.80. 


The subject of this study is the relation of the East-Prussian estates to George William 
of Brandenburg in the period 1632-1640; the author does not consider the problem 
from the viewpoint of a Brandenburg-Prussian unity, but makes out the case of 
Prussian particularism in view of Prussia’s political disposition in the beginning of 
the 17th century. A connection with the relation between the Prussian classes and 
the elector of Brandenburg is also formed by the question of the Polish influence in 
the duchy, an aspect which is lucidly and sharply analysed. The history of this period 
is summed up in a number of trends, which come to full effect during the reign of the 
great elector and are to lead to the breaking of the power of the estates. 


ZETKIN, CLARA. Ausgewahlte Reden und Schriften. Band I. Auswahl 


aus den Jahren 1889 bis 1917. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1957. xix, 799 
pp. Ill. DM. 8.50. 


— Zur Geschichte der proletarischen Frauenbewegung Deutschlands. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 247 pp. DM. 4.00. 


The first volume of this edition of “Selected Speeches and Writings” - which is prefaced 
by Wilhelm Pieck — contains many interesting items, partly on the role to be played 
by “proletarian women” in the struggle for socialism, which at the same time re- 
presented for Clara Zetkin a struggle for sex equality, but on a wide range of other 
subjects as well. Among them we may mention educational questions, youth organiz- 
ation, and art. Naturally, the war years are also represented when Zetkin took sides 
with Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. The second book mentioned contains 
a revised chapter on “the beginnings of the proletarian woman’s movement in Ger- 
many” originally published in 1906 in “G/eichheit,” and consists for the rest of the 
text of a manuscript study, published now for the first time by care of the Jnstitut fir 
Marxismus-Leninismus, Berlin. The book is a valuable source on the way of thinking 
in German social democracy in the first decade of this century as much as on the subject 
it deals with. The latter comprises also an essay on Flora Tristan. 


Zur 6konomischen Konzeption der SPD. Kollektivarbeit unter 
Leitung von Herbert Meissner. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1957. 
245 pp. DM. 7.50. 


The collaborators on this volume, in which the economic ideology of the West- 
German S.P.D. is criticised from a communist point of view, are: M. Meiszner with, 
for instance, criticism of the concept Class as used by the S.P.D., H. Faulwetter on 
the theory of wages and the theory of marginal productivity, R. Sieber, W. Schellen- 
berg on automation, G. Heininger on the way of fighting unemployment and the 
Keynesian theory on this subject, A. Klein on “Human Relations” and E. Kénig on 
the Party Meeting of the S.P.D. in Munich 1956. 
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Grait Britain 


Asuiey, Maurice. Oliver Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution, 
The English Universities Press Ltd., London 1958. 192 pp. 8/6. 


In the “Teach Yourself History Library” series, edited by A. L. Rowse, an attempt 
is made to throw light on a period each time by means of a biographical study of the 
most important character of that period. In this study of Cromwell and the Puritan 
Revolution the author applies this method with very satisfying results by a careful 
weighing of biographical facts against more general observations. He has also tried 
to render the subject-matter attractive to a wider public — without, in this case, de- 
tracting from the scholarly merits of the book. Among the subjects is included the 
vexed question of the social and religious position of the men who set the revolution 
in motion. 


Bacon, Francis. Neu-Atlantis. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1959. x, 


102 pp. DM. 6.50. 


The careful German translation by Georg Gerber of Bacon’s famous Utopia has been 
made after the authoritative English edition of 1857. In an introduction of some 
fifty pages F. A. Kogan-Bernstein analyses and stresses, in conformity with Marx’s 
view, the importance of Bacon as “the true father of English materialism and al] 
modern experimental science.” 


Cossett, WILLIAM. Rural Rides. Ed. with Notes and an Introduction 
by E. W. Martin. Macdonald, London 1958. xli, 499 pp. Ill. 12/6. 


This new edition of “Rural Rides” reproduces the text of the edition of 1830, publish- 
ed by the author himself. The book has remained a valuable source for English social 
history in that it reflects an intelligent, although somewhat queer, man’s experiences 
collected during his horse-back ridings in many rural districts of England in the years 
1821-1826. The almost magical influence of Cobbett especially on rural labourers in 
this time of utter decomposition of the traditional patterns of life is well explained in 
the introduction, written by E. D. Martin. The illustrations are selected from cartoons 
by Gillray. 


Facan, H. Champions of the Workers. Lawrence and Wishart Ltd, 
London 1959. 108 pp. 6/6. 


In this second part of The Unsheathed Sword the most important influences on the 
working-class movements from the Industrial Revolution onwards are discussed. 
The episodes described are: the vision of Robert Owen, Peterloo, the Tolpuddle 
martyrs, Chartism, Keir Hardy, Tom Mann and the Labour Party. The booklet is, ia 
the first instance, intended for the general reader and excellent as a first introduction 
to the history of the labour movement. 


FREEMAN, T. W. The Conurbations of Great Britain. With a Chapter 
on the Scottish Conurbations by Catherine P. Snodgrass. Manchester 
University Press, Manchester 1959. xii, 393 pp. Maps. 37/6. 

Seven large and a number of smaller conurbations (definable as clusters of urban 


units) make up the subject of this study, which confines itself to the actual situation, 
excluding the history of the expansion, the administrative divisions and projections. 
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The most important conurbations under discussion are: Greater London, the West 
Midlands, Merseyside, Manchester, West Yorkshire, Tyneside and Glasgow. The 
chapter on the Scottish Conurbations is written by Catherine P. Snodgrass; a large 
number of tables, maps and graphs have also been included. 


Harrison, G. B. A Second Jacobean Journal. Being a Record of 
Those Things Most Talked of during the Years 1607 to 1610. Routled- 
ge and Kegan Paul, London 1958. x, 278 pp. 30/—. 


The aim of the series of which this book is no. 5 is to give the reader an impression 
of life in a given period as seen through the eyes of the people living at the time; 
any interpretation of the facts is therefore omitted. The most important events in the 
period from 1607 to 1610 that come to the fore in Dr. Harrison’s account (which is 
based on a great number of sources) are: the increasing tension between King and 
Commons, the theological controversies between the King and his theologians and 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the murder of Henry IV of France, the early colonization of 
America and further many events of social rather than political interest both inside 
the court and out. 


Heywoop, JEAN S. Children in Care. The Development of the Service 
for the Deprived Child. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London; Hu- 
manities Press, New York 1959. x, 229 pp. 25/—. 


In this history of the care for deprived children a sidelight is thrown on social con- 
ditions; particularly the social conditions prevailing during the nineteenth century 
and the last decades of the eighteenth century, apparent, for instance, in children’s 
labour and the practice of workshops, are extensively dealt with. The central object 
of study is the changes in the ideas and attitudes towards child-care; the differences 
before and after the reformation, the growth of State obligation towards the child, 
the methods of care to-day compared with those of the past, and the increasing 
importance of the preventive aspects of the services are among the issues discussed. 


MACHIN, FRANK. The Yorkshire Miners. A History. Vol. I. National 
Union of Mineworkers, Barnsley 1958. xi, 496 pp. Ill. 25/—. 


The present first volume covers the period up to 1881, the second volume, which 
will appear later, continues the story to the present time. The author presents a 
history of working conditions, social improvements and Union activity. The latter 
receives due attention in a description of the formation of the South Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association in 1858 and a separate organization in West Yorkshire, and the 
merging of both in 1881. The leading personalities of these Unions are discussed, 
the strikes of 1844 and 1858 and the lock-out of 1864. The range of the book has 
compelled the author to leave some questions out of account, as for instance Chartism, 
which had to be omitted. 


Marutas, Perer. The Brewing Industry in England 1700-1830. 
Cambridge University Press, London 1959. xxviii, 596 pp. Ill. 85/—. 
As the author states in the preface, the purpose of this study is to fill a gap in a hitherto 
unstudied area. As such it is a pioneer study, which is capable of additions and different 


interpretations, but which, by the mere quantity of material collected here (business 
records, manuscript collection and British parliamentary papers) and the statistical 
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appendices added, is of lasting value for economic history. The brewing industry, clas 
by its connection with agriculture, its great size and age, and by its connections with exh 
banking and parliamentary interests, serves admirably as a field of study for the great | 

social and economical changes that have come about in the period 1700-1830, The | Cors: 
book is attractively produced. 








1898- 

TREVELYAN, GEORGE Macautay. A Shortened History of England, | Edizi 
Penguin Books, Harmondsworth 1959. 603 pp. Maps. 6/—. | Th 
This book is an abridged version of Prof. Trevelyan’s “History of England,” which } pe 
appeared in 1942. The abridgement has gone to the cost of the less important periods, pe 
nowhere disturbing the balance characteristic of its parent volume. Naturally the mt 
social aspects of history come in for their necessary share of attention: the rise of , : 

an English nationalism, the development of democratic institutions, civil war issues, ies 
etc. It is a good thing, that this excellent work, though abridged, has now appeared - 

in a cheap edition. | 

| DELL 

WepcGwoop, C. V. The King’s War 1641-1647. The Great Rebellion, | la rép 
Collins, London 1958. 703 pp. Ill. Maps. 35/—. brairi 
This well-written narrative, attractively executed with many illustrations, cover , The 
the period from the attempt on the Five Members in January, 1642, to the handing/ Pro’ 
over of the King of Scots to the English in January, 1647. The military developmen has 

of the events are viewed rather from the Royalist angle than from the side of Parlis. | arch 
ment: this treatment of the Civil War, as distinct from most other studies about the give 
period, contributes to the originality of the book. Because in the author’s opinion scriy 

he played a less prominent part in the eyes of his contemporaries than in those of func 


posterity, and because his great importance does not emerge until the time after the 
period under study, the figure of Cromwell has been put less in the forefront than} Pan, 
usually done. 





Secolc 
Wiitan, T. S. Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade. Manchester — 
University Press, Manchester 1959. ix, 349 pp. 35/—. — 
Five economic-historical essays illuminating different aspects of Elizabethan foreign’ Int 
trade have been collected here. The principal study concerns England’s trade with| Fee 
Morocco, in which the author has worked up a great quantity of material. The essa uf 

on “Sugar and the Elizabethans” moves, as is observed in the preface, “in the no} be 
man’s land between economic and social history”; the other essays relate to the agen bays 
in foreign trade, interlopers and the staple, and the foreign trade of the provincid Orgs 
ports. The documentation of all the essays is extensive. a 
illus 


Italy 


Cerrito, Gino. Radicalismo e Socialismo in Sicilia (1860-1882), Lael 
Casa Editrice G. D’Anna, Messina, Firenze 1958. 390 pp. L. 4.500/ 1868), 


This standard work is volume 2 of the Publicazioni della Facolta di Magistero of th! = 
Universita degli studi di Messina, The author deserves special praise for the way in whic | The 
the interrelation of the movement in Sicily and the activities of the First Internation! beca 
as well as the Paris Commune of 1871 are presented (particularly the repercussions Itali: 
the latter two on the former), a subject, that has received too little attention tl justi 


now. Another point, also entitled to great interest, is that of the attitiude of the workit 
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classes towards the Risorgimento, discussed briefly but lucidly. The documentation is 
exhaustive. 


The | Corst, ANGELO. L’Azione Socialista tra i Minatori della Sardegna, 


1898-1922. Contributo allo studio del Movimento Operaio Italiano. 


and | Edizioni di Comunita, Milano 1959. 364 pp. Ill. L. 2.000. 
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The author has made a valuable contribution to the history of the Italian socialist 
movement and especially to regional developments. The place of the miners in Sar- 
dinian class structure and the workers’ organizations in Sardinia are extensively 
described and form the backcloth against which the socialist actions of the period 
1898-1922 must be seen. By investigating the lines of communication with the de- 
velopments in Italy as a whole the author has succeeded in integrating the course 
of events in Sardinia into the over-all picture of the Italian labour movement. 


DELL'ISOLA, MArrIA et GEORGES BourGIN. Mazzini. Promoteur de 
la république italienne et pionnier de la fédération européenne. Li- 
brairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, Paris 1956. 183 pp. F.fr. 600. 


The present biography, written by Maria dell’Isola with the collaboration of the late 
Prof. G. Bourgin, is based on the most important Italian literature, but the picture 
has been refined in some details by information drawn from primary sources in French 
archives, especially the Archives nationales. Mazzini’s ideas on social reform have been 
given particular attention, in connection with his spiritualist philosophy. The de- 
scription of his life and political action are well balanced by a careful analysis of his 
fundamental ideas, and the book offers, to say the least of it, a good introduction. 


FANFANI, AMINTORE. Storia del Lavoro in Italia. Dalla Fine del 
Secolo XV agli Inizi del XVIII. Seconda edizione accresciuta ed 
illustrata. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1959. xi, 424 pp. Ill. 
L. 3000. 


In the series Storia del Lavoro in Italia, which will consist of seven volumes and will 
cover the period up to and including the zoth century (apart from an edition of sources 
by Prof. Ildebrando Imberciatori and Prof. Frederico Melis) this volume appeared 
as Vol. III, covering the period from the end of the 15th to the beginning of the 18th 
century. In it, Prof. Fanfani has presented a well-balanced picture of conditions and 
organization of the working class. In the course of a general survey of Italian economy 
numerical data are presented, the state of technical science is analysed, and corporative 
organizations, religion and culture of the workers are dealt with. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


LasrioLa, ANTONIO. Scritti e appunti su Zeller e su Spinoza (1862- 
1868). A cura di Luigi Dal Pane. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1959. 
ix, 408 pp. L. 3.000. 


The initiative of editing the collected works of Antonio Labriolo is praiseworthy, 
because it fills a gap in the history of Italian historical-materialistic philosophy and 
Italian socialism. Apart from that, the fact that Labriola was the teacher of Croce 
justifies an intensive study of this interesting figure. Various hitherto unpublished 
fragments from Labriola’s writings are included. This is the first part, covering the 
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period 1862-1868, of the great re-issue of Labriola’s works under the editorship of 
Luigi Dal Pane. 







































NEvUFELD, Maurice F. Labor Unions and National Politics in Italian 
Industrial Plants. A Study of the Development and Functions of 
Grievance Committees in Italy. The Institute of International In. 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1954. 
xiv, 146 pp. $ 2.00. 


Grievance Committees, although constituting an essential part in the modern social 
order, have been rather neglected in scientific study. It is, therefore, to be welcomed 
that the present study deals with their functioning in Italy since 1901, when the first 
ones came into being, up to 1952. The years 1943-1952 receive most attention. The 
author has rightly treated the political situation in every period as an intrinsic part 
of his subject. Under the communist-inspired attitude of revolt against the present 
State, in which a considerable percentage of Italian workers persist, the Committees 
are much hampered in operating successfully. The book, which is No. 1 of the 
“Cornell International Industrial and Labor Relations Reports,” gives much well- | 
documented information. 








Romeo, Rosario. Risorgimento e capitalismo. Editori Laterza, Bari 
1959. 209 pp. L. 1.400. 


The first essay of the two which constitute this volume, deals with Marxist historio- 
graphy in Italy since the Second World War. It gives a survey of it and deals in particu. 
lar with the historians’ point of view as regards Gramsci’s thesis on capitalist de- 
velopment, especially his conception of the Risorgimento as an agrarian revolution, 
The second essay gives a methodological dissertation on the accumulation of capita 
in an agricultural society, drawing Russia, Japan, and the underdeveloped countries 
into the picture in order to arrive at an analysis of the development of capitalism in 
Italy from 1861 until 1887. 





Ruopes, ANtrHoNy. The Poet as Superman. A Life of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London 1959. 251 pp. Ill 
25/—. 
The artistical part played by D’Annunzio in 2oth century Italy, as well as his political ; 
and ideological roles stand out clearly in this well-written and very interesting book. 
The author sketches him as one of the most important destroyers of Mazzini’s Italy 
and treats him as one of the outstanding precursors of Fascism in Italy, historical 
roles that have survived his fame as an artist and his slightly ridiculous personil | 
antecedents. The Fiume period in 1919 and 1920, undoubtedly to be considered the 
culminating-point of his political career, is excellently described against the back- 
ground of the rising figure of Mussolini. 
) 
VALIANI, Leo. Dall’antifascismo alla Resistenza. Feltrinelli Editore, | 
Milano 1959. 195 pp. L. 450. 


In the present volume, which is published in the series Universala Economica, sow | 
articles and a paper read by the author at the International Historical Congress hel 
at Strasbourg, March 1957, have been collected. They deal mainly with the Italia | 
antifascist and resistance movement. The paper mentioned above treats in a vey 
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lucid way of the trade unions under fascism, the regime’s attitude being ambivalent 
and shifting from positive towards negative and then once again to a more positive 
appreciation. Within this framework, also the average worker’s reaction to fascist 
policy is discussed; it was, e.g., favourable to the Abessynian war, but hostile to 
intervention in Spain. Another study in the book is devoted to the International 
Brigade in Spain, others to the Milanese insurrection, the first Republican Constitu- 
tion, etc. 


VivantI, Corrapo. Le campagne del Mantovano nell’eta delle 
Riforme. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1959. 263 pp. Ill. L. 2.700. 


As no. 8 in the series Studi e Ricerche Storiche of the Instituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli this 
interesting study appeared on rural conditions in Mantovana during the Reform. 
Special attention is given to the phenomena connected with the Austrian taxation 
policy. A general survey is presented of the economical relations in this region and 
of rural life in its totality. 


The Netherlands 


Als ’t moet. November 1918 en de Bijzondere Vrijwillige Landstorm. 
N.V. Uitgeverij Nijgh & van Ditmar, ’s-Gravenhage 1959. 347 pp. 
Ill. Hl. 6.90. 


In this volume the authors (the main task of writing having been performed by the 
late J. C. van der Does) have, under responsibility of an editorial committee in which 
personalities of the parties of the Right are conspicuous, related and commented on 
the events of November 1918, notably the attempt at “revolution” (which scarcely 
deserved this name) undertaken by a section of the Social Democrats. Then the 
“Bijzonder Vrijnillige Landstorm” (Special Voluntary Army Reserves) was founded 
in order to defend Queen and Constitution. The book deals with the history up till 
its dissolution in 1940 in a rather cursory way. A strong anti-socialist bias is unmis- 
takable. The style is very popular and some historical facts are presented in a rather 
simplistic manner. The illustrations reflect the spirit of the time. 


Arbeidsovereenkomst. Supplements 3 and 4. N.V. Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij Ae. E. Kluwer, Deventer 1958. 222 pp.; 217 pp. Hfl. 3.50. 


The purpose of these supplements, compiled by E. W. Catz, is to serve as guides 
to trade and industry; the concise form and the systematical classification render them 
eminently suitable for practical reference. Attention is paid to jurisdiction, for instance 
the judgments of the Hoge Raad. Corresponding development of jurisdiction in 
Dutch Guyana and the Antilles is also included, while naturally the latest alterations 
of the Civil Code are taken into account. 


Kooy, G. A. De oude samenwoning op het nieuwe platteland. Een 
studie over de familichuishouding in de agrarische Achterhoek. Met 
een ten geleide van E. W. Hofstee. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 
Assen 1959. 236 pp. Hfl. 14.50. 
The author investigates the phenomenon of the co-habitation of extensive family 
groups (mostly including three generations) in the Achterhoek in the Eastern Nether- 
lands. He examines the function of “neighbourship” for the individual and the trend 
of increasing individualisation of the separate families consisting of husband, wife 
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and children. As the most important cause of this process he considers the abolish. Germ 
ment of isolation, the contact with the outer world and the fact that the frame of Germ: 
reference is increasingly determined by modern circumstances. 


BIBLIOC 































DzIEWw: 
IJjzeERMAN, TH. J., Beroepsaanzien en arbeidsvoldoening met be- | of Hist 


trekking tot de arbeidsvoorziening in de Twents-Achterhoekse { 369 pp. 
textielindustrie. H. E. Stenfert Kroese, Leiden 1959. 423 pp. Hf. 23.50 


As re: 
This illuminating study on job prestige and job satisfaction among the textile workers subtit 
in Twente appeared as no. IV in the series Publicaties van het Sociologisch Instituut der of the 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, The question is put, what factors are responsible for the evolut 
lack of personnel supply, and what are the causes of the existing dissatisfaction with for a 
the work. The conclusions (working in shifts and unfavourable working surround- discus 
ings as primary causes of the dissatisfaction, the wrong impression of reality, which welco 
is passed on to the children — in which process such figures as doctors and teachers histor 
play a great part - and which influences their choice of employment to the detriment doing 
of the textile industry, etc.) are very important, not only for future policy, but also nism, 
for a correct scientific insight into the labour relations of this branch of industry. expos 


The execution of this survey, the use made of statistical material, the form of the 
questionnaires, scaling techniques and such, meet all the requirements of modern Polskie 
sociological investigation. 


stytut 
Poland Maps. 
p . . Authc 
BosinskAa, CELINA. Marx und Engels iiber polnische Probleme. pee 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 308 pp. DM. 7.50. of the 
Poland was, according to Marx, the “thermometer” of the European revolutions. a 
The communist author, who can not possibly be accused of “revisionism” in dealing Ff Ah 
with her delicate subject, holds the opinion, that the importance of the Polish te- na 
volutionary movement for “international revolution” was “more essential than the on 
social revolutionary character of the Polish revolutions for the country itself.” More. 
over, in the twentieth century even this international importance should have di- P 
OSPIES 


minished in favour of the Russian movement, It is argued that those Polish socialists, 
who appealed to Marx in order to give their anti-Russian position an ideological [The C 
basis, were essentially deviating from Marxism. The greater part of the book consists 1959. Vi 


of a more or less chronological discussion of the writings of Marx and Engels on 


Poland. In nu 

campa 

. : sie Sa The c 

CoNZE, WERNER. Polnische Nation und deutsche Politik im Ersten tba 

Weltkrieg. Bohlau Verlag, Koln, Graz 1958. xxii, 415 pp. Maps| — groun 
DM. 32.00. 

WALKI 


On the basis of a wealth of sources, many of them primary sources not used before, | . 
Prof. Conze here reconstructs the German policy towards the Polish people during : _ 
the First World War, duly stressing the intricate relations between the forces at work | Styczen 
Among the latter were, apart from Austria, the German Chancellor, the Ministe } 1907 n 
of Foreign Affairs and the Supreme Army Command (Ludendorff!), the various stytut h 


different currents of Polish opinion and groups, and the German governor, Genet wydaw: 
v. Beseler. It is in particular this man to whom the author’s sympathies go out us- 

mistakenly, In the center of attention is the proclamation of the Polish state in the The o 
year 1916. In analysing its significance, the author makes it clear that, also on the by th 
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German side, crude influences were at work which spoilt even the beginning of a 
German-Polish co-operation. 


DziEWwANOwWSKI, M. K. The Communist Party of Poland. An Outline 

of History. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1959. xii, 

369 pp. $ 7.50: 
As regards some of its chapters this book may be considered to be more than its 
subtitle indicates: especially those parts which deal with the ‘twenties, the dissolution 
of the Communist Party, “one of the last major victims of the great purges,” and the 
evolution since 1945, certainly approach the standard of an authoritative treatment 
for a long time, in which the opening of Soviet archives is not to be expected. The 
discussion of 19th century socialism in Poland is less satisfying, although it is to be 
welcomed that the author has put his subject proper into the broader setting of Polish 
history in general and that of the various different socialist parties in particular. In 
doing so, he manages to give a good picture of the special position of Polish commu- 


nism, which always was open to “nationalist” deviations, or, for that matter, especially 
exposed to every shift in Soviet foreign policy. 


Polskie Ziemie Zachodnie. Les Terres Polonaises de ]’OQuest. In- 
stytut Zachodni (Institut Occidental), Poznan 1959. 271 pp. 304 pp. 
Maps. ZI. 30. 


Authors of the book are Bohdan, Gruchman, Alfons Klafkoski, Julius Kolipinski 
and others. The Jnstytut Zachodni, which has published it, has for its purpose the study 
of the specifically “western” problems of Poland in different fields (history, economy, 
etc.). In this volume the various aspects of the “Oder-Neisse territories” are elucidated. 
The geographical unity with the rest of Poland, the history of these districts, the 


demographic relations and the political decisions of Yalta and Potsdam (factors, 
which seem to justify the Polish claims) are stressed, as are the economical and 
cultural developments after 1949. 


PosPIESZALSKI, KAROL MARIAN. Sprawa 58000 ,,Volksdeutschéw”. 
[The Case of 58000 ,,Volksdeutsche”]. Instytut Zachodni, Poznan 
1959. Vi, 220 pp. ZI. 30. 
In number VII of Documenta Occupationis the accusation that, before the September 
campaign 1939, the Poles had done 5800 Volksdeutsche to death, is critically investigated. 


The conclusion of this book, which is provided both with a Polish and an English 
text and with a great number of documents is, that the Nazi charge was completely 
groundless, 


Waki chlopow krdlestwa polskiego w rewolucji 1905-1907. Zebrali 
i opracowali Stanislaw Kalabinski i Feliks Tych. Tom pierwszy, 
styezen - wrzesien 1905 [Series: Zrddla do dziej6w rewoljucji 1905- 
1907 na ziemiach polskich, edited by Polska Akademia Nauk, in- 
stytut historii, naczelna dyrekcja archiw6w panstwowych]. Panstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1958. xxvii, 1128 pp. Zl. 130. 
The object of this publication is to throw light on the demands that were put forward 
by the agrarian population of Poland (which at that time constituted about 3/4 of 
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the entire population) and the extent to which they took part in the disturbances of 
the years 1905-1907. The volume contains 904 documents, a large part of them in 
Russian; they are listed according to region, resp. guberniya, with a separate section 
concerning more than one guberniya. The final section consists of handbills addressed 
to the agrarian population and programmatical articles of the socialist press of that 
period. 


Wrewr0rA, BotestAw. Polish-German Frontier from the Standpoint 

of International Law. Wydanictwo Zachodnie, Poznan, Warszawa 

1959. XXxli, 224 pp. 
Starting from the conviction that the Potsdam agreement forms a legal basis for the 
present frontier, the author gives a survey of the preliminary history to that agreement 
and of some questions related to the annexation of the former German territories, 
such as that of the “transfer” of the German population from there. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. A preface to this book was written — it originally appeared 
in Polish — by Prof. A. Klafkowski. 


ZaGorski, WACEAw (Lech Grzybowski). Wicher Wolnosci. Nakh- 
dem Czytelnikow - Przedplacicieli, London 1957. 390 pp. Ill. Map. 
Zacorski, W. [Lech.]. Seventy Days. Translated by John Welsh, 
Fred. Muller Ltd., London 1957. 267 pp. Ill. 


The author, a former officer in the Polish Home Army, here gives a graphic account 
of the insurgence in Warsaw in 1944. In using the form of a diary he enhances the 
dramatic tension of one of the most tragic episodes of World War II. In a general 
introduction by General T. Bor Komorowski the political and strategical background 
is sketched, and a fierce accusation is made against the Soviet Army for withholding 
all help from the Polish insurgents. 


Turkey 
Do.tor, Louts. La Turquie vivante. Lettre-préface de M. André 
Siegfried. Editions Berger-Levrault, Paris 1957. 263 pp. Ill. F-fr. 900. 


After a journey through Turkey the author gives an account of his impressions. The 
most striking aspect is the rapid economic development after 1945, and particularly 
after 1950, which may be considered another revolution after that of 1923 — an aspect, 
which stands out clearly in M.Dollot’s description of the most important cities and 
industrial centres. In a final chapter the author calls attention to the importance of 
Turkey’s political role as a steady and democratic regime, forming part of the Europea 
and Atlantic community in the turbulent and anti-Western Middle East. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


W. Antonow-OwsEJENKo. Im Jahre Siebzehn. Erinnerungen an die 
Oktoberrevolution. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 300 pp. DM. 6.00. 
The present volume is the German translation of the Russian original, which appeared 
in 1933. The author gives a personal account of the October revolution, in whic 


he took part as a party revolutionary. Encounters with well-known characters of the 
communist movement, as for instance Lenin, Sverdlov and Dybenko are described, 


and accounts are given of meetings and agitatory actions in Petrograd and Helsingfon. 
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BarTON, Paux. L’institution concentrationnaire en Russie (1930- 


1957), que précéde: Rousser, Davrp. Le sens de notre combat. 
Librairie Plon, Paris 1959. 519 pp. F.fr. 1.650. 


In this admirable book, which is very suitable for reference, a maximal number of 
data on the Soviet system of concentration camps are recapitulated in a convenient 
arrangement. The sources used by the author are, respectively, official texts of Soviet 
origin, published testimonies of former internees, the files of the Commission Inter- 
nationale contre le Régime Concentrationnaire (among which are testimonies of a number 
of Japanese repatriated persons and results of a wide-spread inquiry among German, 
French and Austrian ex-prisoners) and the statements of Vladimir Andreyev, a former 
high functionary in the Soviet concentration camp administration. This diversity of 
sources enables the author to give a reliable and very detailed picture of this phenome- 
non. 


BERLINER, JOSEPH S. Soviet Economic Aid. The New Aid and Trade 
Policy in Underdeveloped Countries. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 1958. 
XV, 232 pp. $ 4.25. 


In this excellent study the political and economic bearings of Soviet economic aid 
are investigated. The author discusses the question as to what extent this aid 
programme means a drain on Soviet economy itself, and how far it fits into the hypo- 
thesis that in the Soviet Union, too, the phenomenon of “diminishing returns” 
occurs in relation to the primary industries. The U.S. and the Soviet Aid Programmes 
are compared extensively as to, for instance, the nature of the aid (U.S.: grants and 
loans at relatively high interest, and U.S.S.R.: long-term credits at low interest) 


and its propagandistic consequences, the control of the projects, and the amounts 
involved. 


Estonia. A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by Salme Kuri. Slavic 
and Central European Division, Reference Department, Library of 
Congress, Washington 1958. iv, 74 pp. $ 0.75. 


The compilator of this useful bibliography of works on Estonia has given preference 
to works written in English, and after that to works in French, German and Italian. 
Thus the books published in Soviet Estonia (written in Russian or Estonian) are 
relatively less well represented. 


Farnsop, MERLE. Smolensk under Soviet Rule. [The Rand Corpo- 
ration.] Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. x, 484 


pp. Maps. $ 8.50. 


The Smolensk Archive, captured by the German invaders in 1941 and now in the 
Federal Records Center in the United States, forms the basis to this book which 
portrays social and political life in the Ob/ast of Smolensk in the years 1917-1939, 
and, consequently, represents a cross-section of the USSR in this period. The archive 
contains a wealth of material on the work of the Party Committees, the organs of 
State Security, the Purges and collectivization; documents on the work of top policy- 
making bodies and the central authorities in Moscow are scarce and, sometimes, 
almost entirely lacking. A few conclusions clearly emerge from these files (they are 
mentioned by the author in the final chapter): for example, the struggle between the 
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Old and the New, the inefficacy, in some casse, of the administrative and party organs 
and the emergence of a new, privileged class. In many respects this publication offers 
unique information. 


FiscHEer, Rutu. Die Umformung der Sowjetgesellschaft. Chronik der 
Reformen 1953-1958. Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diisseldorf 1958, 
100 pp. DM. 5.80. 


It is a long way from the well-known, fiercely critical “Stalin and German Commv- 
nism” to the present work which reflects a much more favourable opinion on Soviet 
policy, especially since Stalin’s death. The author has a very high opinion of the 
reforms which are said to introduce industrial democracy. As to foreign policy, 
Khrushchev is put into the role of a man who sincerely strives after a real détente with 
the U.S.A. This is the framework of basic opinions into which a clever discussion 
of the economic reforms (decentralisation, elimination of M.T.S. etc.) has been 
fitted, as well as a discussion of developments in Eastern Europe. 


GREYFIE DE BELLECOMBE, Louis. Les Conventions de travail en 
Union Soviétique. Préface de René David. Mouton & Co., Paris, La 
Haye 1958. 172 pp. F.fr. 1.500., Hfl. 12.00. 


The history of collective bargaining in the U.S.S.R. is a continuous endeavour to 
give new content to a procedure, which has ceased to rest on a logical basis in a state, 
where class differences are abolished. The author investigates this procedure during 
the revolutionary period, the N.E.P., the five-year plans and the period 1947-1950. 
The high degree, to which the application and the results of collective bargaining 
are tied up with centralisation and decentralisation, is very clear here. This book 
makes up No. III in the series Etudes sur l’économie et la sociologie des pays slaves. 


Kuwscuinow, I. $., M. N. Gumerow und J. A. Lowxow. Die Oko- 
nomik der sozialistischen Landwirtschaft. Deutscher Bauernverlag, 
Berlin n.d. 410 pp. DM. 10.20. 


In a German translation made by R. Sachse and M. Eichhorn this manual written for 
superior agrarian schools in the Soviet Union deals with the organisation and 
production of Soviet agriculture into which the most recent measures with regard 
to M.T.S. have not yet been incorporated, whereas the economic decentralization 
into areas has been given due attention. In many instances comparisons are drawn 
with the developments in other countries, which are in favour of that in the U.S.S.R. 


LENINE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 1: 1893-1894; Tome 2: 1895-1897. Edi- 
tions Sociales, Paris; Editions en Langues Etrangéres, Moscou 1958. 
578 pp.; 587 pp. 
Lenin, W. I. Werke, Band 11. Juni 1906-Januar 1907. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1958. viii, 519 pp. DM. 6.50. 
Here are, translated from the latest Russian edition, the first two volumes of Lenin’s 
works in French, which are of great importance for an understanding of his ideological 
and political position. They comprise the well-known criticism against the “friends 
of the people” and the pamphlet on “The Tasks of the Russian Social Democrats”. 
The present edition is notable for its inclusion of an essay “On the question of the 
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markets” and for the corrections in the “Friends of the People.” In the notes to each 
volume useful explanations are given. Chronologies have been appended to each 
volume. — The eleventh volume in the German edition of Lenin’s works corre- 
sponds with that of the new Russian edition and contains some previously unknown 
items such as an article on the “tasks of the workers’ party and the peasants” to be 
performed in the election campaign. This article as well as the other writings collected 
here, reflect the new tactics adopted by the Bolsheviks after the crushing of the 
revolution of 1905. 


McNEAL, Rosert H. The Russian Revolution. Why Did the Bolshe- 
viks Win? Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 1959. iii, 62 pp. 
$0.75. 


In the series “Source Problems in World Civilization” the present volume deals 
with some theories on the question of how the bolsheviks could win. The author, 
commenting on each of the texts chosen by him, reproduces some texts of Stalin, 
Trotsky, Sukhanov, Chernov, Kerensky, Miliukov, and Denikin, which together 
offer a picture of the main currents (communist, socialist, conservative). 


MoorEHEAD, ALAN. The Russian Revolution. Collins with Hamish 
Hamilton, London 1958. 320 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


Intended for the general reader and giving an overall picture of the October revo- 
lution and its background, this book is also more or less an introduction to the more 
detailed work by Prof. Stephan T. Possony, which has not appeared yet and which 
toa large extent will be based on the files of the German Foreign Office, which became 
available after 1945 and contained material on the connections of the German Foreign 
Office with the Russian revolutionary parties. This volume, too, is grounded on this 
material: chapter VIII, particularly, gives an insight in the extent of financial support 
from the German Government and the part played by such men as Keskuela and 
Parvus. Other qualities of the book are the lively style and the evocation of the 
atmosphere in St. Petersburg during the last years of Czarism. 


Nacou, DémMostHENE. Du Kolkhoze au Sovkhoze. Préface de 
Pierre Fromont. Ouvrage publié avec le concours du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique. Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1958. 
277 pp. F.fr. 1.800. 


As an explanation of the unsatisfactory development of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union the author submits a sketch of the collective and state farms since the period 
of War Communism. The psychological state of mind of the peasants, their lack of 
“communal spirit” and the party ideology, which continuously maintains an antago- 
nism between State and peasants, play an outstanding part in this explanation. It is 
pointed out, that during the N.E.P. period voluntary collectivisation was a complete 
failure (and where it did take place, a greater predilection for the soze than for the 
artels remained), and also that very often a preference exists for the form least subject 
to state control. Of special interest are the observations on the former function of 
the M.T.S., and on the transfer of the tractors to the ko/khoz (both on a base of state 
property and of kolkhoz property) as a phase in the transition from kolkhoz to 
sovkhoz. 
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Nose, JoHn. I Was a Slave in Russia. An American Tells His 

Story. The Devin-Adair Company, New York 1958. vi, 183 pp, 

$ 3.75. 
The author, who was arrested as an American citizen by the Russians in East-Germany 
in 1945, here relates his experiences in concentration camps in East-Germany and 
the Soviet Union. The description of conditions in these camps roughly corresponds 
with what has been published on the subject before. The great rising of the prisoners 
in Vorkuta in 1953, witnessed by the author at close quarters, also comes up for 
discussion. 


Payne, Rosert. The Terrorists. The story of the forerunners of 
Stalin. Funk & Wagnalls Cy., New York 1957. xx, 361 pp. IIl. $ 5.00, 


Four well-known terrorists are studied here: Nechayev, Zhelyabov, Sazanov and 
Khaliayev. The personal data, qualities of character, political ideas and the total 
belief in science and ascetism of these men are fitted into the picture given by the 
author of terrorism and its most important consequence, political murder. The author 
sees the same terrorism, grown to immense proportions, in the Bolshevists, notably 
in Lenin and Stalin. This fascinating, well-written study contains, besides the photo- 
graphs of the persons in question, a short bibliography. 


Raucu, Georc von. Lenin. Grundlegung des Sowjetsystems. Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, Gottingen; Berlin; Frankfurt 1957. 101 pp. DM. 3.60. 


This short biography of Lenin gives an excellent survey of both Lenin’s theories and 
political actions and the course of his life. The vision of the author is critical but 
always objective, and bears witness to a deep insight into the Russian backgrounds 
and the party history; he attaches great importance to the voluntaristic element 
(particularly Lenin’s personality) both in the October revolution and in the history 
of the Bolshevist revolution. This book is Band 8 in the series Persénlichkeit und Ge- 
schichte, 


Rusu, Myron. The Rise of Khrushchev. Published for The Rand 

Corporation by Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. ix, 

116 pp. $ 3.25. 
An interesting line of inquiry has been followed by the author, viz. a painstakingly 
performed scrutiny of official documents from the USSR in which seemingly very 
small deviations from previous statements or even in titles can be considered sig- 
nificant indications of change. He elucidates the importance of “veiled language” -a 
generally recognised phenomenon, but investigated here in a systematic way, and 
applies the system with much success indeed. Apart from a short biography, and a 
few references to his earlier career, the book is devoted almost exclusively with the 
years 1953 (and still more in particular 1955) up to 1957 when his position had 
definitely become supreme. 


The Soviet Crucible. Soviet Government in Theory and Practice. 
Edited with Introductory Notes by Samuel Hendel. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., Princeton (N.J.) 1959. xiii, 594 pp. Ill. Map. $ 8.50. 


A number of fragments both from studies already published about the Soviet world 
and from the classics of Marxism-Leninism have been assembled in this volume, where 
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3 they are grouped round a few main subjects: the Tsarist heritage, the Theory (with 

fragments from Marx, Plekhanov, Lenin, and contributions from R. N. Carew Hunt, 
). Merle Fainsod, Harold J. Laski and others), the Bolshevik Triumph and the dic- 

tatorship of Stalin (contributions from Isaac Deutscher, Sidney Hook and others), 
1y the Soviet Political System (which includes, besides articles by E. H. Carr, M. Diilas 
¥ \ and others, the abridged speech of Khrushchev about Stalin and the Cult of the In- 
m dividual), and the Soviet Economic System (both the industrialisation in the thirties, 
a and recent developments). Finally the prospects of Soviet totalitarian controls are 
or discussed by Isaac Deutscher, Raymond Aron and others. This excellent book, which 


provides a useful survey of the substance and the development of the Soviet regime, 
also contains a number of illustrations. 


| Spector, lvAR. The Soviet Union and the Muslim World, 1917-1958. 


° }) University of Washington Press, Seattle 1959. xii, 328 pp. Ill. Maps. 
: § 5.00. 
he || The author concentrates his study on the periods in which Sovict-Muslim relations 
vor were of the greatest importance, namely 1917-1921, 1941-1947, and from 1955 till 
bly to-day. Attention is paid to the impact of communism on the Muslim countries and 
to. | to the question, which of the promises, national sovercignty or improvement of 
material living conditions, was the most successful with the Muslim peoples. Of 
interest is also the inclusion of the first English translation of the “Documents of the 
or. Programs of the Communist Parties of the East” (Turkey, the Arab countries and 
; Palestine), published in 1934. The author points out, that these programs have never 
> been rejected by the Soviet Union and that they still form the basis of the Soviet 
and policy in the Near East. 
but 


nds § TREADGOLD, DonALp W. Twentieth Century Russia. Rand McNally 
ent ® & Cy., Chicago 1959. 550 pp. Ill. $ 7.00. 


Pi Apart from Soviet Russia the author also discusses questions connected with commu- 
nism in the adjoining countries; by this method the system of interrelating events, 
particularly for the period after the second world war, has found excellent expression. 

d Mention should also be made of the extensive treatment given to cultural history; 
in the “Silver Age” of the arts just before the revolution and the years after, those of the 
1x, Stalin period, of Zhdanovism and of the period of “Thaw” are all excellently drawn 
as exponents of the spiritual and ideological climate. Useful data of demographic 

agly character, relating to party congresses etc., have been included in appendices. 

very 


sig | Jahre Sowjetmacht in Zahlen. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 
+g f Berlin 1958. 416 pp. DM. 12.00. 


and In this volume a great many data have been collected —- some produced in the form 

nd a of graphs — especially on the economic development in the Soviet Union since 1917. 

| the In some instances comparisons are drawn with the U.S.A., but on the other hand the 

had various Republics constituting the Soviet Union have been given much attention 
separately. Cultural developments come into the picture too. The book forms a 
handy work of reference for the official data, produced by the Soviet instances. It 

ice, originally appeared in Russian in 1957. 

and 


50. WatsH, WARREN BartLetr. Russia and the Soviet Union. A Modern 
otld History. The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1958. 640 pp., 
here | SMlii. Maps. $ 10.00. 
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This history of Russia and the Soviet Union concentrates on the modern period from 
1917 onwards, which gets relatively much attention, though the continuity of the 
periods before and after the revolution is preserved. It is intended less for specialists 
than for the general reader, but possesses many qualities; it is unbiased in all respects 
notwithstanding the author’s western-democratic position, it gives a clear survey 
and is eminently readable. Both the social-economical and the political aspects, 
and for the recent period also the ideological developments and contents are fitted 
into a well-balanced picture. 


ZETLIN, MikHatL. The Decembrists. Transl. by George Panin, 
Preface by Michael M. Karpovich. International Universities Press, 


Inc., New York 1958. 349 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 





The course of event. previous to the rising on December 14, 1825, is approached 
from the human angle — the author’s remarkable insight into the psychology of the 
leading figures Pestel, Muraviov-Apostol, Yakubovich, Kakhovsky, Ryleyev, the 
brothers Bestuzhev and the brothers Borissov, and into the mentality of the age, 
gives a special value to this work, which is also brilliantly written from a stylistical 
point of view. Besides the description of the happenings on the day itself a detailed 


. . . . . +e . . ‘ 
description is given of the “secret societies”, and the political ideas fermenting there; 


particularly interesting is the chapter on the Society of United Slavs in Southem 
Russia on account of the relatively low origin of its members, and its ideas on Pan- 
Slavism. 
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ps The British Labour Church movement which was discussed by Mr. 


detailed | K.S. Inglis in a recent article + is of some importance to New Zealand 

gther; ' for two reasons. A native New Zealander, H. A. Atkinson, was one 

outhem of the early leaders of the movement in Britain, and he later intro- 

on Pan. duced the idea of the Labour Church to New Zealand and formed the 

first openly socialist organisation in this country. 

| Harry Albert Atkinson was born in 1867 and was named after his 

uncle, Sir Harry Atkinson, who was Premier of a conservative go- 

vernment in 1884 and again from 1887 until 1891. Like so many New 

Zealanders, the young man was caught up in the “wave of socialistic 

feeling” 2 which swept over New Zealand in the late eighties. The 

| immediate influence on young Atkinson’s thinking came from F. W. 

Frankland, a son of Sir Edward Frankland, F.R.S., who was New 

Zealand Government Life Commissioner and Actuary. Frankland had 

met Herbert Spencer and other British radicals before coming to New 

_ Zealand. He maintained his membership of the Fabian Society, and 

he gathered at his home in Wellington a group of young people for 
the discussion of social problems. 

Early in 1890, Harry Atkinson helped to form an Engineers’ Union 
in Wellington but later that year he sailed for England. He obtained 
work as a draughtsman in Manchester and it was there that he met 
John Trevor and soon became his devoted follower. 


Atkinson took a leading part in the work of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Labour Church and, in December 1891, he was appointed General 
Secretary. It is no doubt correct, as Mr. Inglis has pointed out, that 
Trevor was always more interested in spiritual aims than in work for 
\ 1K. S. Inglis. The Labour Church movement. International Review of Social History, 
V. 3, pt. 3, 1958. p. 445-460. 
| ? W.P.Reeves, State experiments in Australia and New Zcaland. London, 1902, v. 1, p. 74. 
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social reform. In its first year, however, the Manchester Labour 
Church engaged actively in local economic struggles. 

Trevor himself visited the Bronsgrove nailers and described their 
wretched conditions in the Labour Prophet. When the Manchester mat 
makers went on strike (two of the strikers were members of the Labour 
Church) Trevor, and later Atkinson, became treasurer of the strike 
fund and, for fifteen weeks, collections in aid of the strike were taken 
at the Labour Church. Atkinson also became treasurer of the Mat 
Makers’ Union which was formed as a result of the strike, and he 
assisted with the establishment of a Mat Makers’ Co-operative Society 
in June 1892. 

Following a successful May Day demonstration in Manchester in 
1892, Trevor, Blatchford, Atkinson, and four other delegates met in 
the Clarion office and adopted a constitution for a Manchester and 
Salford Independent Labour Party which included the much-discuss- 
ed fourth clause pledging members not to vote for any Liberal, 
Liberal-Unionist, or Conservative candidate. Other I.L.P. branches 
were formed in the months that followed and a national Independent 
Labour Party was established at a conference in January 1893. It 
rejected the Manchester Fourth Clause after a long debate. 

In July 1893, Atkinson was one of the delegates at the inaugural 
conference of the Labour Church Union but later that year he returned 
to New Zealand where he took employment in the Addington Railway 
Workshops in Christchurch. 

Atkinson had left New Zealand in 1890 imbued with vague ideas of 
social reform such as were then fashionable in middle-class circles. 
He returned three years later a convinced socialist. He lectured on 
his experiences with the Labour Church in Wellington and Christ- 
church and, in October 1896, he thought the time ripe to form a 
similar organisation in this country. 


It is significant that Atkinson called the new organisation not a Labour 
Church but a Socialist Church. There were other radical groups then 
in existence — a Clarion Club in Wellington and a Fabian Society in 
Dunedin — but only Atkinson’s Christchurch Socialist Church pro- 
claimed itself openly as a socialist organisation. 

Albert Métin who visited New Zealand in 1899, reported: “A Christ- 
church (Nouvelle-Zélande) un jeune mécanicien, récemment émigré 
d’Angleterre, essaie de faire un peu de propagande; il est vaguement 
socialiste chrétien, il a fondé un petit groupe appelé Socialist Church 
(Eglise Socialiste). ‘Eglise’, me dit-il, ‘fera passer |’épithéte, car ici les 
ouvriers sont trés pieux et ils ont une grande défiance du Socialisme.”” 

And Métin went on to add: “Je m’en suis bien apergu moi-méme, 4 
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lasurprise que j’ai causée, dans la Bourse du travail de Christchurch, 
en déclarant que beaucoup de grands syndicats francais s’affirmaient 
socialistes. Le socialisme, tel que nous le connaissons, n’est guére 
representé en Australasie que par de petites sociétés qui travaillent 
activement a pénétrer le mouvement ouvrier mais qui restent en dehors 
des organisations ouvriéres”’.1 
Atkinson, when his attention was drawn to this passage in 1954, was 
quite emphatic that Métin must have misunderstood him. “I should 
not have had the courage to start anything had I not been in touch 
with Trevor”, he wrote, “in running his whole Labour Church move- 
ment in England in 1891-2, the first year of its existence. Like Trevor, 
Iwas imbued with the idea that it was important to recognise that in 
itself the effort for betterment inherent in the labour movement was 
tigious. Trevor called it God in the Labour Movement. I did not 
express myself that way, but the feeling was similar, that the movement 
was deeply and in a very real sense religious... Trevor had argued the 
case out with himself as to whether it should be a Socialist Church or 
aLabour Church and chose what he considered the wider term. In my 
efort here I plunged for the term Socialist. The word ‘church’ was not 
added, it was fundamental as embodying the religious ideal’’.? 
The objects of the Christchurch Socialist Church were defined as 
follows : 

“The Socialist Church aims at promoting a fellowship amongst 

those working for the organisation of Society on a basis of Broth- 

erhood and Equality. 

It affirms the Principle that only as we learn to lead purer and 

better lives can we benefit by any measures of Social Reform. 

It does not pretend to satisfy the whole religious wants of any 

person, but is founded in the belief that its principles are such as 

should form an integral part of every man’s Religion”.® 
Members met weekly, first at the Atkinsons’ house and then, as 
attendances grew, in hired rooms. The meetings bore little resem- 
bance to church meetings. They took place on week nights and were 
concerned with the discussion of topics such as “Why We Want 
Equality” or “Human Nature and Socialism” which were introduced 
by advertised speakers. The only seemingly religious feature was the 
inging of Labour Hymns, and the Church published a Hymn Sheet 
copied largely from the similar sheets published in Manchester. 
Bach Sunday afternoon, Atkinson took the stump in Cathedral 
Square, the traditional spot for outdoor oratory in Christchurch. It 
‘A, Métin. Le socialisme sans doctrines. 2. éd. Paris, 1910. p. 117. 


"Letter from H, A, Atkinson to H. Roth, of 17th February 1954. 
‘Socialist Church. Monthly leaflet. no. 1. Feb. 1897. 
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was through these outdoor meetings that he gained the most valuable 
recruit to the Church, J. A. McCullough, a leading trade unionist. 

Another activity of the Church was the importation of socialist lit- 
erature — the Labour Prophet and Clarion and numerous pamphlets, A 
monthly leaflet was published from February 1897 onwards and was 
distributed free. In August 1897, this was replaced by a regular 
journal, the Socialist. Here, for the first time, the idea of an indepen- 
dent labour party for New Zealand was put forward: 

“The organisation of an Independent Socialist party, keeping 
itself entirely distinct from either existing political party, and 
throwing its weight in a block vote according to the manifesta- 
tions of either Liberal or Conservative to proceed in the right 
direction, would give a great spurt to political and social pro- 
gress. As this third party gained strength, it could run its own 
parliamentary and municipal candidates, which would be an 
immense advantage to the ‘cause’, not only by obtaining represen- 
tation, but also for purposes of education and propagandism” 

Ben Tillett who visited New Zealand in 1897, wrote for the Socialist 
and his lecture to the Socialist Church was published as a pamphlet 
“Socialism, Being an Address to Comrades”. Tillett spoke out 
strongly against the various theories which were then competing with 
socialism for the attention of New Zealand workers — the single tax, 
utopianism (such as Lane’s “New Australia” settlement in Paraguay) 
and, most important, the so-called State Socialism of the Seddon 
Government. 

“You people in New Zealand”, said Tillett, “who talk about the 
Socialism of your legislation, have, as a matter of fact, not got Socia- 
lism; and how you ever came to believe that you had, I do not know. 
You have yet to make your Socialism — that is the position you are 
ats 

Under the inspiration of Tillett’s visit, a Socialist League was formed 
in Wellington and affiliation with the Socialist Church in Christchurch 
was discussed. Membership was small, however. As Atkinson report- 
ed in the Labour Annual for 1899: “Socialism as such is not numert- 
ically strong. It is represented by a Socialist League in Wellington, a 
Socialist Church in Christchurch, and Fabian Societies in Dunedin and 
Christchurch, with a total membership not exceeding 250”.° 

The Socialist was forced to cease publication in January 1898, and 
the Boer War which was supported enthusiastically by the Seddon 
Government added to the difficulties of the socialist societies. The 
1 Socialist. v. 1, no. 1. Aug. 1897. 


2 B. Tillett. Socialism. Christchurch, 1897. p. 10. 
3H. A, Atkinson. Social reform in New Zealand, in: Labour annual. London, 1899, p. 48. 
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Socialist Church opposed the war, holding that Britain should redress 
the grievances of her own people before interfering in the Transvaal. 
Italso protested against the victimisation of government and muni- 
cipal employees who had spoken out against militarism. 


The minute books of the Socialist Church for 1900-1901 have survived 
in part, and they show that discussion at the fortnightly meetings was 
concerned largely with local questions: the drawing up of a municipal 
programme, papers on “What a Councillor Might Do”, and com- 
pilation of a questionnaire for parliamentary candidates. Currency 
reform and Co-operation were other questions discussed, and resolu- 
tions passed by the Church were regularly published in the local press. 

Avisit to New Zealand by Keir Hardie was expected, and the Church 
drew up a statement on the political situation in New Zealand for 
Hardie’s information. This visit failed to take place (Hardie did not 
come to New Zealand until 1907) but almost two hundred Clarion 
settlers led by W. R. Ranstead arrived late in 1900, and the Socialist 
Church arranged a reception in their honour. 

Thanks to the initiative of these Clarion settlers, a Socialist Party 
was formed in Wellington in 1901. The Christchurch Socialist Church 
was anxious to co-operate with it but was not willing to merge its 
identity and become a branch of the new party. Atkinson was at all 
times more concerned with educational propaganda work than with 
electoral activity which he thought premature in New Zealand. 

The Socialist Church survived the first attempt to form a Socialist 
Patty branch in Christchurch but in the long run there was not room 
for two socialist organisations in the city. In September 1904, the 
Socialist Party branch was revived and, soon afterwards, the Socialist 
Church faded out of existence. It last appeared before the public in 
May 1905 when it organised a meeting on ‘“‘Municipal Enterprise” 
which was addressed by a local member of parliament. 

Throughout the almost ten years of the Church’s existence, H. A. 
Atkinson was its secretary and guiding spirit. Although we must 
accept his statement that to him the religious aspect was always as 
important as the socialist, the fact remains that the Socialist Church 
was a church in name only. It was a propaganda organisation which 
differed only slightly from the socialist leagues or Fabian Societies in 
other centres. In fact, when Atkinson revived the group in 1908, he 
chose the name Canterbury Fabian Society. 

Membership of the Socialist Church was always small but it was able 
to make its influence felt throughout Christchurch, for its members 
were active on a variety of bodies — trade unions and the Trades Coun- 
cil, the Canterbury Women’s Institute, the Progressive Liberal Asso- 
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ciation, prohibition groups and the Charitable Aid Board. Among 
members of the Church who later became prominent in the New 
Zealand labour movement were J. A. McCullough, workers’ te. 
presentative on the Court of Arbitration from 1908 to 1922 anda 
member of the Legislative Council from 1935 to 1947, James Thorn, 
a Labour M. P. from 1935 to 1946 who was president of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in 1949, James McCombs, 
Labour M. P. from 1913 to 1933, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Combs, who was New Zealand’s first woman M. P. from 1933 to her 
death in 1935. 

The Christchurch Socialist Church is significant in the history of the 
New Zealand labour movement not only as the only local example of 
a Labour Church but also as the first openly socialist organisation in 
this country. Like the Fabian Society which succeeded it, it was able 
to introduce a number of middle-class people and intellectuals to 
socialist ideas and thus helped to impart to the Christchurch labour 
movement its unique flavour, which was at once its strength and its 
weakness. 
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HORST LADEMACHER 


ZU DEN ANFANGEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
SOZIALDEMOKRATIE 1863—1878 


PROBLEME IHRER GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG 


(Schluss) 


Die Schriften Lassalles geben Aufschluss genug, wie eine Verquickung 
von allzemeinem Wahlrecht und sozialistischem Staat versucht wird. 
Es ist dabei auffallig, dass die Forderung nach dem Wahlrecht als not- 
wendige Voraussetzung fiir den sozialistischen Staat erscheint. So 
schrieb Lassalle in dem ,,Offenen Antwortschreiben”: ,,Das allge- 
meine und direkte Wahlrecht ist also... nicht nur ihr politisches, es ist 
auch ihr soziales Grundprinzip, die Grundbedingung aller sozialen 
Hilfe. Es ist das einzige Mittel, um die materielle Lage des Arbeiter- 
standes zu verbessern.”' Lassalle identifizierte hier, wie Brandis be- 
teits richtig bemerkt hat, die parlamentarische Demokratie mit der 
sozialistischen Gesellschaftsordnung. In der Uberantwortung des 
States an die arbeitenden Klassen durch das allgemeine Wahlrecht 
schien ihm die Voraussetzung fiir die ,,freie Arbeit als herrschendes 
Prinzip der Gesellschaft” gegeben.? Das allgemeine Wahlrecht als 
Emanzipationsmittel schuf ihm den politischen Unterbau, auf dem 
der ,,soziale Staat” errichtet werden konnte. 

Hinter diesem Verstandnis der sozialen Frage als vornehmlich poli- 
tisch-demokratischem Problem verbirgt sich noch immer der radikale 
Demokrat Lassalle der 48er Revolutionsjahre. Wollte man es ein 
wenig iiberspitzt formulieren, so liesse sich vielleicht sagen, dass der 
Faden der Demokratie, im Jahre 1849 mit dem Fehlschlag der Revo- 
lution abgerissen, in den 6oer Jahren mit der Schubkraft der Arbeiter- 
schaft wiederaufgenommen werden sollte, wobei sich nunmehr jedoch, 
im Lichte der dringlichen sozialen Fragestellung und gemessen auch 
an den Theorien des Karl Marx, dieser politische Weg leicht als ,,De- 
mokratismus” ausnehmen konnte. 


1 Ferdinand Lassalle, Offnes Antwortschreiben an das Central-Comité zur Berufung eines 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeitercongresses zu Leipzig (1863) S. 36 f. 
? Vgl. dazu Brandis, a.a.O. S. 18 f. 
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Es gab unter Lassalles Freunden genug, die, obwohl sie seiner Arhei- 
terbewegung durchaus geneigt waren, den politischen Radikalismus 
ablehnten. Es war unter ihnen vor allem der National6konom Rod- 
bertus, der Lassalle ermahnte, auf die Reinerhaltung der sozialen 
Seite seines Kampfes bedacht zu sein. So schrieb er zu Beginn des 
Jahres 1864 an Lassalle: ,,Sie wiirden nach meiner Uberzeugung viel 
starker werden, wenn Sie ohne Ansehen der Reaktion wie der Revo- 
lution die soziale Frage fiir sich behandelten.”! Anzuerkennen, was 
ihm in diesen Monaten der Wirtschaftstheoretiker zurief, war fiir 
Lassalle unméglich, weil ihm die politische und soziale Zielsetzung 
als ein zusammenhangendes Ganzes erschien, das nicht geschieden 
werden konnte. Sieh hier also den Politiker Lassalle, den nicht nur 
theoretische Einsicht, sondern auch tagespolitische Erfahrung die 
Verbindung von wirtschaftlichen Gegebenheiten und _politischer 
Forderung erkennen liess, gegeniiber dem Nationaldkonom Rod- 
bertus, dem sich das soziale Problem zunichst als ein rein wirt- 
schaftswissenschaftliches stellte. Rodbertus stand jedoch der poli- 
tischen Welt nicht blind gegeniiber. Seine scharfsinnigen politischen 
Analysen, die er in mehreren Briefen an Lassalle gab, beweisen es, 
Sie diirfen als eine zur ruhigen Besinnung mahnende Komponente zu 
dem politischen Eifer und der Aktionsfreudigkeit Lassalles gewertet 
werden. Nicht der Wunsch nach politischer Aktion, sondern die 
Erkenntnis tiber die Méglichkeiten der national6konomischen Wissen- 
schaft bestimmten Rodbertus’ Aussage. Von hier ausgehend konnte 
er an Lassalle schreiben: ,,Aber, wie ich schon oft angedeutet, es 
scheint mir augenblicklich noch gar nicht darauf anzukommen, ob 
man das Richtige trifft, denn es wird noch viel Wasser bergab laufen, 
ehe praktisch vorgegangen werden wird. Die Hauptsache bleibt vor- 
laufig, dass die 6ffentliche Aufmerksamkeit aus der freihandlerischen 
Verflachung aufgerissen und auf die Tiefen unserer Wissenschaft ge- 
lenkt wird, denn, wie ich schon vor Jahren prophezeit habe: der 
Nationalékonomie ist in der Umformungsarbeit des Staats fiir den 
Rest unseres Jahrhunderts die Rolle vorbehalten, die im vorigen 
Jahrhundert das ,Naturrecht’ und ,natiirliche Staatsrecht’ gespielt 
haben.” Fiir den Analytiker Rodbertus schien die Zeit fiir eine poli- 
tische Umwalzung noch nicht reif. Er meinte, die organisierte Ar 
beiterbewegung k6nne sich nur insofern als zweckvoll erweisen, als sie 
doch eine ,,ungeheure Lehrstunde fiir das Volk” darstelle. So seht 
auch Rodbertus iiberzeugt war, dass die manchesterliche Zeit des 
, laissez-faire”, diese Phase des individualistischen Gew4hrenlassens, 
nichts weiter sein konnte als der Auflésungsprozess zu einer hoheren 


1 Ferdinand Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe und Schriften, VI (1925) S. 375. 2. Januar 1864. 
2 Lassalle, VI, S. 358 ff. 29. Mai 1863. 
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Staatenordnung, so schien der politisch-,,revolutionare” Weg nicht 
geeignet, um die auf Jahrhunderte berechnete Entwicklung zu be- 
schleunigen. Ja, die Zeit Lassalles diinkte ihn besonders ungiinstig, 
und warnend schrieb er im Mai 1863 an den Arbeiterfiihrer: ,,Ich 
fiirchte, sie tauschen sich in der Signatur der Zeit, wenn Sie glauben, 
auf dem genannten Wege zum Ziel zu kommen. Sie ist dem Casaris- 
mus giinstiger als irgendeine andere Form... Der Casarismus gehort 
auch zu den Listen ihres Weltgeistes”, und einige Tage spiter er- 
ginzte er diese Worte: ,,Die revolutionaren Krifte Europas sind 
heute schwacher und zersplitterter als vor 10 Jahren und paralysieren 
sich deshalb. Und dies ist immer noch die Spalte gewesen, durch 
welche der Casarismus auf die Welt gekommen.”! Rodbertus’ Blick 
galt Frankreich und dem Beispiel des Louis Bonaparte, wenn er von 
Cisarismus sprach. Und nicht nur ihm, sondern noch vielen Zeit- 
genossen, die innerhalb der Arbeiterbewegung dem republikanischen 
Staatsgedanken nahestanden, galt die ,,cdsaristische Folge” des allge- 
meinen Wahlrechts als warnendes Zeichen. Vorsichtig stellte man 
votab die Frage, ob denn das Bewusstsein des Arbeiters die Forderung 
nach dem allgemeinen Wahlrecht rechtfertigte. August Bebel ver- 
neinte sie und formulierte in seinen Erinnerungen: ,,Wenige Tage vor 
dieser Ver6ffentlichung (Lassalles Offnes Antwortschreiben, d.V.) 
hatte ich auf dem 2. Stiftungsfest des gewerblichen Bildungsvereins 
die Festrede gehalten, in der ich mich gegen das allgemeine gleiche, 
geheime und direkte Wahlrecht aussprach, weil die Arbeiter dafiir 
noch nicht reif seien.’”? 


Es hat die Besorgnis um eine ,,unverfalschte Demokratie” Lassalle 
wegen seiner Gespriche mit Bismarck den Tadel seiner Zeitgenossen 
eingetragen, die Bonapartismus so verstanden, wie der Konservative 
Wagener ihn schon 1860, im Bangen um die tiberkommene Monar- 
chie, im Staats- und Gesellschaftslexikon formuliert hatte: als den 
yheutigen sozialen und politischen Zustainden entsprechende Gestal- 
tung des Casarismus”, dessen Hauptwerkzeuge Armee, Kirche, Kon- 
spiration, Presse und Borse waren. 

Die Wendung Lassalles zu Bismarck hat diese Besorgnis noch er- 
hoht und Zweifel an Lassalles politischer Integritat genahrt, wobei — 
vor allem in den ersten Jahren nach seinem Tode — nicht allein theore- 
tische Erwigungen angestellt wurden. So massen Marx und Engels 
dariiber hinaus Lassalles politische Fahigkeiten an dem Ergebnis der 
Verhandlungen mit Bismarck. Und ihr Urteil wird man kaum als 
1Lassalle, VI, S. 342ff. 9. Mai 1863 und 350 f. 13. Mai 1863. 

* Bebel, I, S. 72. 
3 Band IV, S. 259-277, Vgl. auch Engelberg, a.a.O. S. 241. 
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wohlwollenden Nachruf auf Lassalle bezeichnen k6nnen.’ Der Wunsch, 
den demokratischen Staat zu verwirklichen, fiihrte Lassalle véllig von 
der Fortschrittspartei ab und zu Bismarck hin. Und die Zeitgenossen, 
deren ungeteilten Beifall er nicht fand, stellten die gewiss berechtigte 
Frage, wie weit der Demokrat Lassalle in den Unterhandlungen mit 
Bismarck noch Republikaner sein durfte. Vom republikanischen 
Standpunkt aus gesehen lag der Gedanke einer politischen Konspira- 
tion nahe.? 

Ein erster Blick mag den sachlichen wie persénlichen Vorausset- 
zungen dieser kurzen, in ihrem Ergebnis wohl fruchtlosen, fiir den 
Historiker jedoch um so interessanteren Verbindung gelten. Es stand 
hier der politische Agitator, der ebenso systematisch wie kiihn ver- 
suchte, die Arbeiterschaft zu organisieren, um sie als selbstdndigen 
Machtfaktor zwischen Liberale und Konservative zu stellen; es trat 
dort der preussische Staatsmann auf, der nicht nur die Macht des 
Staates hinter sich hatte, sondern dariiber hinaus seine Entschliisse 
,realpolitischer Vernunft” unterwarf. Politisches Misstrauen be- 
herrschte das Denken Lassalles, noch ehe er die erste Unterhaltung 
mit dem Ministerprasidenten gefiihrt hatte. Und wenn er vorgab, 
,mit dem Teufel Kirschen essen zu wollen”, so war das nicht nur ein 
Zeichen vorlauten Selbstbewusstseins, sondern auch ein Merkmul 
des Argwohns, den er dem Staatsmann gegeniiber hegte. Die Sorge 
um die Selbstindigkeit der Arbeiterbewegung liess Lassalle anfang- 
lich auf einer Arbeiterversammlung noch ausrufen: ,,Glaubt Ihr, ich 
wiirde Euch der Reaktion in die Hande geben?” Im Konzept zu der 
Rede hatte noch das Wort ,,Bismarck” fiir ,,Reaktion” gestanden! 
Es ist bezeichnend, dass Lassalle jede politische Regung, die das ge- 
spannte Verhiltnis zwischen den Liberalen und Bismarck und die 
Beschaftigung Bismarcks mit der sozialen Frage betraf, aufmerksam 
verfolgte, um seine politischen Méglichkeiten hieran zu messen, wo- 
bei hier zugleich die Frage nach der verniinftigen Einschatzung seiner 
Lage gestellt ist. Lassalle war selbst Politiker genug, um zu wissen, 
dass ihm mit Bismarck ein Staatsmann gegeniibertrat, der sich nicht 
nur politisch erfolgreich qualifiziert hatte, sondern auch kraft seiner 


1 Engels an Marx: ,,Der brave Lassalle entpuppt sich nach und nach doch als ein gam 
kommuner Schuft. Wir sind nie davon ausgegangen, die Leute zu beurteilen nach dem, 
was sie sich vorstellten, sondern nach dem, was sie waren, und ich sehe nicht, warum wit 
bei Itzig selig eine Ausnahme machen sollten... Dabei scheint der dumme Geck sich 
von Bismarck aber auch gar keine Gegenleistung, gar nichts Bestimmtes, geschweigt 
Garantien ausbedungen zu haben, sich bloss darauf verlassen zu haben, er sviisse den 
B(ismarck) bescheissen...” Karl Marx/Friedr. Engels, Briefwechsel III S. 260 ff. 27, 
Januar 1865. 

2 Zu den einzelnen Verhandlungsschritten s. Gustav Mayer, Bismarck und Lassalle (1928), 
3 Lassalle, VI, S. 265. 17. und 19. Mai 1863. 
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Stellung den giinstigeren Ausgangspunkt besass, aber es bleibt doch 
fraglich, ob der Sozialpolitiker und politische Agitator Lassalle den 
Staatspolitiker Bismarck und dessen wesentlich von aussenpolitischen 
Erfordernissen gelenkte politische Denkweise geniigend durchschaut 
hat. Es ist nicht zu verkennen, dass Bismarck wohl durchaus die 
Méglichkeit besass, das Gesetz des Handelns zu bestimmen. Weder 
die Bewusstseinslage noch die Zahl der organisierten Arbeiter zu 
Lassalles Zeiten waren bedeutsam genug, um dem Arbeiterfiihrer aus- 
reichende politische Stiitze geben zu kénnen. 


Dass Bismarck auch ohne ihn bzw. seine Bewegung die Initiative in 
der Politik zur sozialen Frage ergreifen konnte, musste auch Lassalle 
etkennen. So schrieb er nach dem Empfang der schlesischen Weber 
am Berliner Hof an Sophie von Hatzfeldt: ,,Was Bismarcks eigentliche 
Absicht ist, ist unschwer zu durchschauen. Im wesentlichen ist sie 
jedenfalls diese. Er hat, wie ich Ihnen bereits voriges Jahr sagte, von 
Anfang an den Wunsch gehabt, woméglich das soziale Element der 
Arbeiterschaft durchzufiihren, moins das politische. Da ich nicht be- 
reit war, hierauf einzugehen, versucht er es jetzt mit den Arbeitern 
direkt... Er hatte die Macht dann ganz allein und brauchte mit nie- 
mand abzurechnen, nicht mit Volk, Kammer, noch Bewegung.”! Aus 
den Worten Lassalles spricht nicht nur Misstrauen. Hier liegt auch 
schmerzhaftes Wissen um den grésseren politischen Spielraum des 
Ministerprasidenten verborgen. 

Mochten solcher Art auch die Voraussetzungen fiir die politische 
Zusammenarbeit beider sein, mochte Misstrauen die anfanglichen 
Schritte Lassalles bestimmen, so lassen die Quellen doch auch den 
Schluss zu, dass sich die ,,Partner” persGnlich durchaus schiatzen ge- 
lernt haben, obwohl sich der Historiker nur auf Bismarcks Aussagen 
stiitzen kann, die dieser rund 15 Jahre spater in einer Reichstagssitzung 
zum ,,Gesetz tiber die gemeingefahrlichen Bestrebungen der Sozial- 
demokratie” machte. Auch wenn man die Zeitumstinde, unter denen 
die Ausserungen iiber Lassalle fielen, in Betracht zieht, wird der 
Wahrheitsgehalt der Worte kaum grundsitzlich angezweifelt werden 
kénnen. Bismarck sprach iiber den Menschen Lassalle und rief aus: 
»Was er hatte, war etwas, was mich als Privatmann ausserordentlich 
anzog. Er war einer der geistreichsten und liebenswiirdigsten Men- 
schen, mit denen ich je verkehrt habe.”? Die wenigen Worte zur Per- 
sonlichkeit Lassalles sind dem Historiker reizvoll genug, um sich hier 
den protestantischen Junker in geistvollem Gesprich mit dem jiidi- 
schen Biirger vorzustellen, persdnlich einander nahernd, sachlich 


''Vgl. Mayer, Politische Aktion Lassalles S. 96. 
* Bismarck. Gesammelte Werke VII, Rede vom 17. 9. 1878. 
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jedoch den Abstand wahrend. Sieht man hier Lassalle, dessen poli- 
tische Funktion sich bis dahin doch in der Agitation erschdpft hatte, 
an der Schwelle zur grossen Politik gegeniiber einem Mann, der 
Politik auf einem ganz anderen Hintergrund trieb, dann wird bei aller 
Kiirze die Zeit der Unterhandlungen als eine bedeutungsvolle Episode 
im Leben Lassalles bezeichnet werden diirfen. 

Bismarck blieb in seiner Rede nicht beim Urteil iiber Lassalle stehen. 
Er deckte dariiber hinaus noch einmal die gesamte Problematik jener 
kurzen Allianz auf, wenn er sagte: ,,Was hatte mir Lassalle bieten und 
geben kénnen? Er hatte nichts hinter sich. In allen politischen Ver- 
handlungen ist das do ut des eine Sache, die im Hintergrund steht, 
auch wenn man anstandshalber einstweilen nicht davon spricht. 
Wenn man sich aber sagen muss, was kannst du armer Teufel geben? - 
er hatte nichts, was er mir als Minister hatte geben kénnen.” Sieh hier 
die Méglichkeiten Lassalles im Urteil Bismarcks! Gegeniiber der 
Maxime do ut des nahm sich sein Angebot zu gering aus, und 
wenn Marx und Engels noch nach Lassalles Tode bemangelten, dass 
Lassalle keine Forderungen gestellt habe, dann verkannten sie wohl 
aus ihrer Londoner Sicht griindlich die politischen Méglichkeiten 
Lassalles. Es ist unzweifelhaft, dass Lassalle den Ministerprasidenten 
fiir seine Gedanken, wie den der Produktiv-Assoziation, hat interes- 
sieren k6nnen, aber es ist ebenso eindeutig, dass Lassalle dariiber hin- 
aus Vorschlige gemacht hat, die mit seinen urspriinglichen Uberle- 
gungen schwerlich in Einklang zu bringen sind. In der oben zitierten 
Rede wies Bismarck auf solche Vorschlige hin, wenn er sagte: ,,...ein 
Mann (Lassalle, d.V.), der ehrgeizig im grossen Stil war, durchaus 
nicht Republikaner; er hatte eine sehr ausgeprigte nationale und 
monarchische Gesinnung, seine Idee, der er zustrebte, war das deutsche 
Kaiserthum, und darin hatten wir einen Beriihrungspunkt.”! Selbst 
wenn man sich vergegenwartigt, dass diese Worte insbesondere an 
August Bebel und Genossen gerichtet waren, so kénnen sie nach 
Mayers Publikation? wohl kaum noch als eine reine Zweckausserung 
angesehen werden. Und wenn Bismarck in dem monarchisch gesinn- 
ten Lassalle einen im ,,hohen Stil” ehrgeizigen Mann sah, der lediglich 
noch nicht gewusst habe, ,,ob das deutsche Kaiserthum gerade mit der 
Dynastie Hohenzollern oder mit der Dynastie Lassalle abschliessen 
sollte”, dann steckt in diesen etwas iiberpointierten Formulierungen 
ein weitgehend zutreffendes politisches Charakterbild. Lassalle schick- 
te namlich am 8. Juni 1863 an Bismarck die Vereinsstatuten und legte 
einen Brief bei, der hier ausfiihrlich zitiert werden muss. ,,Es wird 
Ihnen aus diesem Miniaturgemiilde”, so hiess es, ,,deutlich die Uber- 
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1S.o. S. 371, Anm. 2. 
2 S.0. S. 370, Anm. 2. 
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zeugung hervorgehen, wie wahr es ist, dass sich der Arbeiterstand 
instinktmassig zur Diktatur geneigt fiihlt, wenn er erst mit Recht 
iiberzeugt sein kann, dass dieselbe in seinem Interesse ausgeiibt wird, 
und wie sehr er daher, wie ich Ihnen schon neulich sagte, geneigt 
sein wiirde, trotz aller republikanischen Gesinnungen — oder vielmehr 
gerade auf Grund derselben — in der Krone den natiirlichen Trager 
der sozialen Diktatur, im Gegensatz zu dem Egoismus der biirger- 
lichen Gesellschaft zu sehen, wenn die Krone ihrerseits sich jemals zu 
dem — freilich sehr unwahrscheinlichen — Schritt entschliessen kénnte, 
eine wahrhaft revolutionire und soziale Richtung einzuschlagen und 
sich aus einem K6nigtum der bevorrechtigten Stiande in ein soziales 
und revolutionares Volkskénigtum umzuwandeln.”! Das waren Ge- 
danken, die er ein Jahr spater im Hochverratsprozess noch einmal 6f- 
fentlich aussprach, ebenso wie er sich Viktor Aimé Huber gegeniiber 
brieflich in diesem Sinne dusserte.2 Dass Lassalle diesen Brief den 
Vereinsstatuten beilegte und gleichsam aus der Organisation des All- 
gemeinen Deutschen Arbeitervereins, die auf seine Persénlichkeit 
zugeschnitten war, auf die Moglichkeit einer ,,sozialen Diktatur” 
iberhaupt schloss, wird vielleicht auf eine egozentrische Persénlich- 
keit schliessen lassen, die sich selbst geeignet genug hielt, die ,,soziale 
Diktatur” auszutiben. 


Dabei stellt sich notwendig die Frage, welches geistige Verhiltnis der 
Agitator zur Arbeiterklasse tiberhaupt hatte, der ja nicht aus dieser 
Schicht emporgewachsen war, sondern — gleichsam von aussen kom- 
mend — zur Sammlung aufgerufen hatte. Dariiber hinaus wird man 
sich noch einmal die politischen Motive vor Augen fiihren miissen, die 
Lassalle zu diesem Schritt veranlasst haben. Es ist dabei deutlich, 
dass Lassalles heftiger Kampf in erster Linie dem Biirgertum galt, 
das sich gegen die Einfiihrung des allgemeinen Wahlrechts kehrte; es 
istebenso auffallig, dass er in Bismarck einen Partner in diesem Streit zu 
finden hoffte — mit Recht — wobei hier unerdrtert bleiben soll, ob sitt- 
liches Bediirfnis oder politisches Kalkiil bei Bismarck die Einfiihrung 
des allgzemeinen Wahlrechts bestimmt haben. Es kann dariiber hinaus 
kaum bestritten werden, dass sich Lassalle seiner begrenzten politi- 
schen Méglichkeiten gegeniiber Bismarck anfinglich nicht ganz klar 
wat. Dass er aber im Jahre 1864 ein so massives Angebot noch einmal 
wiederholte, wird man als Folge der Erkenntnis, im politischen Ge- 
schift der Schwichere zu sein, werten diirfen,? wobei man nicht ausser 


‘Mayer, Bismarck und Lassalle S. 59 ff. (8. Juni 1863). 

*Vgl. dazu Gustav Mayer, Lassalleana. In: Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus 
und der Arbeiterbewegung, I, S. 181 ff. 

Vgl. Mayer, Bismarck und Lassalle S. 22. 
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acht lassen sollte, dass ein solches Angebot durchaus dem Ehrgeiz 
»im hohen Stil” entsprach. So ware es wohl auch verfehlt, bei dem 
Republikaner (,,von Kindesbeinen an”) eine grundsatzliche Wandlung 
zum Monarchisten feststellen zu wollen. Vielmehr wird man sein Ver- 
halten als ein Ubergewicht des Politikers Lassalle gegeniiber dem 
»prinzipiellen” Staatstheoretiker Lassalle interpretieren miissen. Dass 
er sich als iiberzeugter Republikaner ausgab und sich im gleichen 
Atemzug anbot, die ,,Fahne des sozialen K6nigtums” hochzuhalten, 
um ,,mit der konstitutionellen Rumpelkammer” aufzuriumen, lasst 
sich ebenso nicht als politisches Paradoxon benennen. Man wird es 
hier als niichternes politisches Kalkiil ansehen diirfen, das sich nur 
noch auf diesem Wege eine Méglichkeit zur Lésung der sozialen 
Frage ausrechnete. Das alledem jedoch der Geruch des Opportunis- 
mus anhing, ist deutlich. Es wird dariiber hinaus nicht unbeachtet 
bleiben kénnen, dass sich in seinem Ruf nach dem ,,sozialen Volks- 
k6nigstum” ein bei ihm stark ausgepragter nationaler Zug nach vorn 
draingte. Gleich den Konservativen Wagener und Huber wird Lassalle 
hier vielleicht an das altpreussische K6nigtum gedacht haben, deren 
Trager, die Hohenzollern, ihr Amt bisher als ,,officium nobile” gegen- 
iiber den schwachen Untertanen aufgefasst hatten. Und liesse sich hier 
nicht eine Verbindung ziehen zu seiner Vorliebe fiir den Spatroman- 
tiker Richard Wagner, die er in einem Brief an Hans von Biilow im 
Jahre 1862 kundtat, als er vom ,,germanischen Genius” und ,,gewal- 
tigen Volksgeist” schrieb? 

Bei alledem wird man weiter sein Verhaltnis zur Arbeiterschaft 
untersuchen miissen. Es steht fest, dass Lassalle, dessen dusserer 
Habitus und Lebensstil so sehr jeder Verbindung mit dem Proletariat 
entbehrte, bei den Arbeitern als prinzipientreuer Republikaner galt. 
Und auch bei seinen politischen Gegnern herrschte die Meinung, dass 
Lassalle die Republik als einzige, fiir den vierten Stand mégliche 
Staatsform ansah.1 Aber wie heftig er auf Versammlungen auch die 
Republik forderte und eine entsprechende Bewusstseinslage der Ar- 
beiterschaft als gegeben annahm, seine Briefe tauschen nicht dariber 
hinweg, dass sein Urteil tiber die geistige Reife der Arbeiter nichts 
weniger als fest gegriindet war. Sein Briefverkehr mit Rodbertus, 
Franz Ziegler und anderen Zeitgenossen zeigt deutlich, dass er fir 
Zweifelnde ein offenes Ohr hatte und oft selbst von den Zweifeln 
seiner Freunde erfasst wurde. Und est ist wohl eine berechtigte Frage, 
ob sich nicht bei Lassalle das Wissen um seine vorlaiifige Machtlosig- 
keit offenbarte, wenn er in Berlin gleich 500,000 Arbeiter forderte, 
wahrend er durchaus wusste, dass die Zahl seiner Anhinger vorerst 
noch nach Hunderten zahlte. Ebenso wie ihn, den ,,vollig formulierten 


1 So in einem Brief Otto Dammers an Lassalle vom 11.2.1863. Lassalle, V, S. 81 f. 
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Menschen”!, wohlwollende Stimmen aus anderen Bereichen der Ge- 
sellschaft (Ketteler) freudige Hoffnung schépfen liess, da er sich durch 
sie vor allem bestatigt sah, so liess ihn die mahnende Aufforderung 
Rodbertus’ und Zieglers, sich nicht tiber die politische Qualifizierung 
der Arbeiterschaft zu tauschen, doch zuriickschrecken; denn wie 
sonst hatte er in einem Brief an Wilhelm Riistow schreiben kénnen: 
,Worauf ich allein sehe ist der Arbeiterstand... Ist der Arbeiterstand 
noch so weit zurtick, dass man ihn in seiner ungeheuren Majoritat 
unter dem Fortschrittsbanner festhalten und gegen meine Bewegung 
yotieren machen kann, ist er noch so unreif und schon so entmannt, 
ja, dann ist’s fiir ein Dezennium mindestens zu friih. Dann lasst sich 
nichts machen.””? 

Der Schreiber des ,,Heraklit”, der Mann der wissenschaftlichen De- 
duktion, der die zukiinftige gesellschaftstragende Funktion des vierten 
Standes als historisch notwendig ansah, liess sich nun durch Mittels- 
minner vom Stand der Bewusstseinslage berichten, um dann zu er- 
fahren, dass die gedachte Einmiitigkeit noch lange nicht erreicht war 
und grosse Unterschiede in den einzelnen preussischen Gebieten be- 
standen.? Man war doch froh, wenn sich nach und nach einzelne Ar- 
beiter zur Bewegung fanden und aus den Arbeitervereinen der Fort- 
schrittler gel6st wurden. 

Die von Lassalle vertretene historische Notwendigkeit der Herr- 
schaft des Proletariats zeigte sich vorerst als eine Herrschaftsméglich- 
keit, was auch Lassalle, tagespolitische Erfahrung sammelnd, durchaus 
gesehen haben wird. Und man wird von hier aus — ohne dabei seinen 
um Teil vom Ehrgeiz bestimmten politischen Opportunismus ausser 
acht lassen zu wollen — vielleicht seinen Diktaturgedanken verstehen 
kinnen, den er dann, von der Parteiorganisation analog schliessend, 
auf eine neue Staats- und Gesellschaftsordnung iibertrug. So er- 
scheint auch Vahlteichs nachtraglich abfalliges Wort tber Lassalles 
ylicherliche Diktaturspielerei” nicht ganz gerechtfertigt, zumal er es 
wat, der neben Dammer und Fritzsche dem Agitator die Fiihrung der 
Arbeiterbewegung antrug, die, wie sie schrieben, ,,der umsichtigsten 
und kraftigsten Leitung” bedurfte.* 


V 


Es sollte sich bald zeigen, dass weder die Arbeiterbildungsvereine 
noch die Bewegung Lassalles die soziale Frage einer Lésung zu nahern 
'So bezeichnete ihn Ziegler in einem Brief vom 27.2.1863. ebd. S. 92 ff. 

Bhd. S. 76 ff. 

'Vgl. dazu den Brief von Gustav Lewy an Lassalle vom 9.2.1863. Ebd. S. 79 ff. 

‘Ebd, S. 59 ff. 4.12.1862 und Julius Vahlteich, Ferdinand Lassalle und die Anfange der 
deutschen Arbeiterbewegung (o0.J.). S. 62 ff. 
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vermochten. Die Arbeitervereine verwiesen auf den unpolitischen Weg 
der Bildung und glaubten, das Problem umfassend an der Wurzel ge- 
griffen zu haben. Indem sie die immateriellen Giiter als die wesent- 
lichen betrachteten und so versuchten, das Politische auszuschaltep 
oder héchstens nationalpolitisch wirksam werden zu lassen, verkann- 
ten sie, dass zwar Bildung nahergebracht, die Anfalligkeit fiir Poli- 
tisches aber auch erhht werden konnte. Lassalle hingegen, auf einem | 
sozialpolitischen Programm fussend, agitierte fiir das allgemeine 
Wahlrecht als unerlissliche Vorbedingung und geriet auf diesem Wege 
derart ins Politische, dass man mit Recht in manchen Kreisen um das 
Soziale zu bangen begann und die Frage nach der Identitat von poli- 
tischer und sozialer Bewegung stellte. Gerade jene Verzahnung beider 
Bereiche galt nicht gewahrleistet, solange sich die politische Fihrung 
Bismarck zuwandte (6 Artikel Schweitzers), der obendrein bewies, 
dass er auch ohne die Sozialdemokraten auszukommen vermochte, 
als er dem Norddeutschen Bund das allgemeine Wahlrecht mitgab. So 
musste sich Schweitzer 1868 vom ,,Demokratischen Wochenblatt” vor- 
werfen lassen: ,,Freilich, Eine fiir Herrn Schweitzer ‘Neue Weisheit’ 
wurde in Niirnberg verkiindigt: dass die soziale und die politische 
Bewegung identisch sind, dass der Sozialismus nur in demokratischer 
Staatsform verwirklicht werden kann und dass jeder sog. ‘Sozial- 
demokrat’, der um die Gunst des Casarismus buhlt und die Arbeiter 
durch sozialistische Kraftphrasen vom Pfad der politischen Pflicht 
wegzulocken versucht, ein Verrater ist an der Sache des Sozialismus 
sowohl wie der Demokratie.”! Sieh da, wie anriichig bereits das 
Lassallesche Erbe geworden war! Sieht man einmal ab vom ”siid- 
deutschen Gehalt” dieser Anklage, so mag man dort, wo der ,,Sozial- 
demokrat” und ,,Casarismus” in einem Atem genannt werden, zu- 
gleich einen Angriff gegendie Lassallesche Parteiorganisationerkennea, | 
die ehedem auf Lassalle, nunmehr auf Schweitzer zugeschnitten war. 

Die zu starke Stellung des Prisidenten erwies sich bald deutlich al | 
Schwiche der Organisation. Das konnte Bebel und seinen Freunden | 
nicht fremd bleiben, die nicht nur aus funktionellen Griinden, sondern | 
auch aus prinzipiellen Bedenken die ,,lacherliche Diktaturspielerei’ 

iiberwinden wollten und bald eine ungleich andere Organisation ins | 
Werk setzten. Das ,,Demokratische Wochenblatt” forderte so Abkeht ? 

von der ,,Personenvergétterung”. ,,Lacherliche Schwarmer’”, so hiess 

es im Marz 1869, ,,ob ihr euren Gott Buddha, oder Jesus, oder Lassalle 
nennt, das ist ewig einerlei; ihr braucht eine Autoritat, weil ihr die 

Vernunft nicht kennt...”? Dem Artikel wird man dabei mehr als nut | 
propagandistischen Wert beimessen miissen. In langeren Ausfiihrun- | 


1 Demokratisches Wochenblatt. 26. September 1868. 
2 Demokratisches Wochenblatt. 27. Marz 1869. 
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gen wurde ganz deutlich die revolutionire Idee als wirkendes Prinzip 
der Geschichte angesprochen und der Kampf um sie als eine ,,kollek- 
tive Aktion” gefordert.! Im Sinne der Einordnung des Einzelnen ins 
Ganze, des demokratischen Primats also, glaubte man auch, die Par- 
teiorganisation aufbauen zu miissen, und so setzte man an Stelle eines 
Prisidenten einen in seinen Machtbefugnissen scharf begrenzten und 
kontrollierbaren Parteiausschuss, ,,wodurch jede ‘Fiihrerschaft’ be- 
seitigt und der Herrschaft einer einzelnen Person ein fiir alle Mal ein 
Ende gemacht” sein sollte.? 

Und so, wie man sich gegen individualistische Auswiichse wehrte, 
fihrte man das Denken iiberhaupt auf einen neuen Grundansatz 
zuriick. Typisch dafiir war die Nirnberger Resolution zum Basler 
Eigentumsbeschluss. Man dachte von der Gesellschaft her und ord- 
nete die Anspriiche der Gesellschaft denen des Individuums iiber, wo- 
bei es von hier zum Gleichheitsgedanken nur ein kurzer Schritt war. 
In einer Diskussion zwischen Bebel und Julius Frese trat jener Gegen- 
satz zum politischen Individualismus besonders zutage.? 


So, wie das Auftreten der Eisenacher einen ersten Schritt zur Uber- 
windung der organisatorischen Schwiche der Arbeiterbewegung be- 
deutete, stellte es zugleich eine ideologische Intensivierung des poli- 
tischen Lebens dar. Es stellte sich erneut — wie eigenartig auch immer — 
die Frage nach der Revolution. Sie war bei Lassalle bereits formuliert, 
in der Agitation gegen die Fortschrittler aber kaum ausreichend be- 
antwortet worden, sieht man von der Ausserung Lassalles ab, dass 
ihm ,,allgemeines Wahlrecht” Revolution bedeute. Die Sorge um die 
Bewusstseinslage der Arbeiter galt dariiber hinaus als vornehmstes 
Problem. Auch Lassalle hatte diese Frage gestellt und hoffnungsfreu- 
dig hier, resignierend dort, beantwortet. Man vermisst bei Lassalle 
zahen und ausdauernden Gestaltungswillen, der vielleicht auch nicht 
erwartet werden durfte. Abgesehen davon, dass die Arbeiterbildungs- 
vereine einen giinstigen Ansatzpunkt zur Aufklarung der Arbeiter 
boten, war es eben der unbedingte Wille zur Selbstbildung, verbunden 
mit einer auf Breitenarbeit bedachten Organisation, die die Aufnahme- 
bereitschaft und -fahigkeit forderte. Und diese Bewusstseinsbildung 
erhielt nunmehr insofern einen neuen Akzent, als man versuchte, die 
Bewegung in einen internationalen Verband zu stellen. Von der 
Schweiz aus bemiihte sich J. Ph. Becker um dieses Vorhaben, von 


1 Jeder, der zur demokratischen Fahne geschworen, muss sich als einzelnes Glied einer 
Kette von Geistern fiihlen, deren gemeinsames Ziel die Verwirklichung der revolutio- 
naren Idee ist.” 

* Bebel, Aus meinem Leben, II (1911) S. 114 f. 

3 Vgl. dazu Mayer, Trennung S. 61 f. 
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London aus stellten sich Marx und Engels diese Aufgabe. Dass sie 
dabei auf mancherlei Schwierigkeiten stiessen, die weniger am guten 
Willen der sozialdemokratischen Bewegung, als vielmehr an widri- 
gen Umstinden lagen, mag hier am Rande erwahnt bleiben. Hier lag 
das Wagnis der Eisenacher, dass sie sich gerade zu jenem Zeitpunkt 
auf die Seite der Internationalen stellten, als andere Parteien die Lésung 
der nationalen Frage als vornehmste Aufgabe erkannten und im na- 
tionalen Bereich nach dem Krieg gegen Osterreich ein erster Schritt | 
nach vorn getan war. Dass ausgerechnet eine Partei, der es an Aner- 
kennung von biirgerlicher und konservativer Seite gebrach, den na- 
tionalpolitischen Rahmen sprengen musste, liess sich leicht als Zeichen 
gefahrlicher Traditionslosigkeit deuten. Und Ereignisse wie die Pariser 
Kommune waren nicht geeignet, den Eindruck von der Gefahr des in- 
ternationalen ,,roten Gespenstes” zu verwischen. 

Getragen und gestaltet wurde die Bewegung anfinglich von einer | 
Gruppe von Persénlichkeiten, die dem Betrachter ein sehr heterogenes 
Bild bietet, und es durfte in dieser Zusammensetzung weder einheit- 
liches Handeln noch gleiche Weltanschauung erwartet werden. Es ist 
von hier aus zu verstehen, dass theoretische Unsicherheit im Hinblick 
auf die Rezeption Marxscher Gedanken in den ersten Jahren ein be- 
deutsames Merkmal der Partei war. Verschiedenartigkeit der Herkunft 
sowie des friihen politischen und geistigen Erlebens diirfen durchaus 
als wesentliche Elemente auf dem Wege der ideologischen und auch 
politischen Entwicklung angesehen werden. 

Es ist eigentiimlich zu sehen, wie hier der hessische Biirgersohn 
Liebknecht nesen dem Drechsler Bebel aus den K6élner Vorortkase- 
matten der Partei die Form zu geben trachtete. Bebel vermochte in den 
Arbeitervereinen erstmals politisch tatig zu werden. Seine Erinnerun- 
gen machen deutlich, welch engen Kontakt er in dieser Umgebung 
mit den Arbeitern pflegen konnte. Neben ihn trat der siiddeutsche 
Demokrat, der die Revolution von 1848 zwar jung, aber politisch 
doch vGéllig bewusst erlebt hatte, um sich dann in der nachsten Un- 
gebung von Marx und Engels das theoretische Riistzeug zu holen. 
Wie weit er die Theorien der beiden Londoner verarbeitet hat, mag 
hier ausser acht bleiben. Deutlich fiihlbar ist jedoch bei ihm, dass ihn 
jene siiddeutsche feindliche Haltung gegen Preussen als Revolutions- 
reminiszenz auch in der Politik der Arbeiterbewegung noch eigen 
war, und ein etwas iiberpointiertes, in mancher Hinsicht aber wohl | 
zutreffendes Bild gibt Franz Mehring!, wenn er sagt, dass Liebknecht | 
in den Bewegungsjahren nur auf badischem und schweizerischem 
Boden, den Ursitzen der Kanténlipolitik, tatig war. Preussen war ihm | 





—EE 





_— 


1 Franz Mehring, Aus der Friihzeit der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. In: Archiv fiir die } 
Geschichte des Sozialismus u.d. Arbeiterbewegung, I, S. 119. | 
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immer noch der vormirzliche Vasallenstaat des Zarismus, der sich 
mit den verachtlichen Mitteln der Korruption der modernen Ideen 
erwehre und vor allem iiber den Haufen gerannt werden miisse, ehe 
an moderne Klassenkampfe in Deutschland zu denken sei.” Nicht 
selten setzte hier die Kritik von Marx an seinem Schiiler an. Schon bei 
Liebknecht wurde klar, wie schwierig es war, politische Theorie mit 
der Praxis in Einklang zu bringen. Dieses Problem stellte sich dem 
Kénigsberger Johann Jacoby auf eine andere Weise. Der Ostpreusse 
kam von Kant her und mass die politischen Gegebenheiten an den 
Forderungen des kategorischen Imperativs. Mochte er auch mit Marx 
die klassische Philosophie als Beriihrungspunkt haben, von einer Ge- 
sinnungsgemeinschaft wird man kaum sprechen kénnen. Jacoby 
wollte vom proletarischen Klassenkampfe nichts wissen. Liebe und 
Giite, Opfer und Zugestindnisse der Arbeitgeber gegeniiber ihren 
Arbeitern erwartete er, und aus moralischen Griinden sollte der Staat 
mit Arbeiterschutzgesetzen und der Férderung des Genossenschafts- 
wesens nachhelfen.! Es fehlt Jacobys politischer Tatigkeit in jenen 
Jahren der druckvolle Wille zur Aktion, und es ist auffallig, wie der 
Kantianer von der Gegenseite die ,,gute Tat” als moralische Aktion 
etwartete, weniger aber den politischen Kampf der Bewegung for- 
derte. So zog er sich bald die Kritik von Marx zu, der im November 
1869 an Engels schrieb: ,,Das blosse stumme Einhiillen in die Tiefe 
der eigenen sittlichen Entriistung lockt keinen Hund vom Ofen.”? 
Und vielleicht wird ihn diese Haltung der ,,sittlichen Entriistung” dazu 
bestimmt haben, den einmal errungenen Sitz im Reichstag wieder zur 
Verfiigung zu stellen. Es entsprach durchaus seinem Wesen, wenn er 
die Kandidatur lediglich als Protestkandidatur aufgefasst hatte. 

So wird man neben Jacoby Friedrich Albert Lange sehen, der in 
Schillers philosophischen Gedichten, die den kategorischen Imperativ 
Kants ,,in freie und schone Sittlichkeit auflésen”, sein eigenstes Be- 
kenntnis sah.3 Der Weg Langes blieb vom wissenschaftlichen Sozia- 
lismus unberiihrt. Er suchte nach einem neuen geistigen Prinzip, das 
den Menschen in seiner Totalitét ergriff und eine gleichermassen 
staatliche, gesellschaftliche und ethische Revolution implizierte. In 
seiner moralischen Rechtfertigung der Arbeiterbewegung lag die 
Gefahr, dass man sich in der reinen Betrachtung erschdpfte. Es 
fehlte die Anleitung zum politischen Handeln, will man darunter eine 
auf ein bestimmtes Endziel gerichtete Aktion verstehen. So lasst sich 


1Franz Mehring, Johann Jacoby und die wissenschaftlichen Sozialisten. Archiv fiir die 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, I(1911) S. 454. 

* Marx/Engels, Briefwechsel, IIT, S. 285. 

3 Vgl. Mehring, Friihzeit S. 105. Es muss hier vermerkt werden, dass F. A. Lange kein 
Mitglied der Partei war. 
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auch der Bankier und Parteifinanzier Carl Hochberg in diese Linie 
einfiigen, sieht man davon ab, dass ihm die griindliche philosophische 
Bildung Langes und Jacobys fehlte. Dem Herausgeber der ,,Zu- 
kunft” stellte sich der Sozialismus als eine Stufe in einer Skala von 
Gefiihlswerten dar; Sozialismus bedeutete ihm wesentlich moralische 
Anstalt. Man braucht nicht auf revolutionare Heisssporne wie Johann 
Most hinzuweisen, um Héchbergs Haltung im politischen Leben 
deutlich umreissen zu k6nnen. Wie sehr unterschied er sich schon von 
jener politisch und organisatorisch tatigen Gruppe um Bebel und 
Liebknecht, zu der nach Schweitzers organisatorischem Handstreich 
1869 und nach einer Begegnung mit Karl Marx noch der junge 
Braunschweiger Kaufmannssohn und Lassalleaner Wilhelm Bracke 
stiess. 


Es war eben jene Gruppe, die in den weiteren Jahren das Bild der 
Partei pragte, die sich um die Theorie miihte, ohne jedoch sogleich 
theoretische Sicherheit zu erlangen. Es war die Zeit, in der Eduard 
Bernstein zur Partei kam und auch Kautsky den Marxismus zu be- 
greifen suchte. Bis zum Erfurter Programm waren auf diesem Wege 
noch manche Schwierigkeiten zu iiberwinden, die der Partei zuweilen 
den Charakter eines ideologischen Konglomerats gaben. 

So hakte die Diskussion besonders im Punkte ,,Umsturz und Neuv- 
ordnung der Gesellschaft” ein. Die Frage nach dem Verhiiltnis von 
parlamentarischer Aktion und Revolution, nach dem Inhalt des Revo- 
lutionsbegriffes tiberhaupt, wuchs sich zu einem Problem aus, das 
bis zur Novemberrevolution 1918 imgrunde die Parteidiskussion be- 
herrscht hat. Und was in den 7oer Jahren noch ein potentieller Gegen- 
satz war, reifte in den Jahren nach der Jahrhundertwende zu einem 
echten Gegensatz heran. So konnte Robert Michels 1907 vom rein 
,»verbalen Revolutionarismus der Bebel und Kautsky” sprechen und 
folgendes Urteil fallen: ,,Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie wird gekenn- 
zeichnet durch die flagrantesten Widerspriiche, die in ihr unter einem 
Dach und Fach wohnen: revolutionare Intransigenz bei den Wahlen 
und antirevolutionarer Quietismus in der Gesamthaltung; Sonoritit 
der Phrase in der Theorie und resignierte Biegsamkeit in der Praxis; 
flammendes Prophetentum in den Worten und fast absolute Bewe- 
gungslosigkeit in der Tat.”! 

So erscheint die Frage berechtigt, ob denn jenes eigentiimliche Er- 
starren des revolutioniren Schwungs bereits mit der Entscheidung 
fiir die parlamentarische Tatigkeit in nuce angelegt war, wie weit man 
1 Robert Michels, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie im internationalen Verbande. In: 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XX'V, 1 (1907) S. 219. Die neuere Litera- 


tur hat diese von Michels aufgewiesene Verhartung des Gegensatzes von revolutionarer 
Phrase und politischer Tat wieder bestatigt. 
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eine revolutionare Situation im Parlament fordern konnte und — hier- 
mit verbunden — ob man sich nicht iiber die parlamentarischen Még- 
lichkeiten tauschte. 


Als revolutionare Bewegung wurde die Sozialdemokratie schon zu 
Lassalles Zeiten empfunden, der vor dem Anklagesenat des Staats- 
getichtshofes seinen Revolutionsbegriff offenbarte. Lassalle bezog 
sich auf seine Schrift ,,Die Wissenschaft und die Arbeiter” und sagte 
dazu: ,,Ich weise daselbst nach, dass das Wort Revolution gar keine 
andere Bedeutung hat als ein ‘neues Prinzip an die Stelle eines beste- 
henden Zustandes zu setzen’ und dass dies ebenso gut in vollstem 
Frieden und ohne alle Gewalt geschehen kann und in der Geschichte 
zu den wiederholtesten Malen in dieser Weise geschehen ist.”! Es er- 
scheint so wesentlich an Lassalles Auffassung, dass iiber die Form der 
im Geschichtsablauf immanenten Revolution nichts ausgesagt ist. 
Die Frage nach dem Wege erscheint untergeordnet.? Und Zeitgenos- 
sen wie Franz Ziegler interpretierten Lassalles Revolutionsbegriff als 
ydusseren Ausdruck fiir das innerlich bereits Vollzogene”, wobei ,,das 
Notwendige als einfache Pflicht erscheint”.* Uber die Form ist auch 
hier nichts ausgesagt. So ist auch die Forderung nach dem allgemeinen 
Wahlrecht von Lassalle durchaus als revolutionarer Akt empfunden 
wotden, verstanden als pflichtschuldige Verwirklichung des Notwen- 
digen. Es muss dabei — abseits jeder theoretischen Erérterung — die 
Frage gestellt sein, wie weit Lassalle tiberhaupt mit dem Gedanken 
eines gewaltsamen Umsturzes hatte spielen kénnen. Dass in der eige- 
nen Bewegung dieser Gedanke durchaus nicht von der Hand gewiesen 
wurde, macht ein Brief von Moses Hess an Lassalle deutlich, in dem es 
heisst: ,, Was mich betrifft, ich habe noch denselben Fanatismus fiir die 
soziale Bewegung, der mich seit achtundzwanzig bis dreissig Jahren 
beseelte... Stiinde es in meiner Macht, die radikalen Sozialreformen 
durch revolutionare Massregeln durchzusetzen... ich wiirde nicht nur 
Biirgers, sondern alle ‘Biirger’ iiber die Klinge springen lassen, die 
sich den proletarischen Bestrebungen widersetzen wiirden.”! Es ist 
eben die Frage, ob sich Lassalle diesen radikalen Ténen verpflichten 
durfte, wenn er mit Bismarck zu gleicher Zeit in Koalition gegen das 
Biirgertum treten wollte. Wahlte er das politische Mittel einer Ver- 
bindung mit den Konservativen, so musste er folgerichtig das revo- 
lutionare Mittel des Aufstandes fallen lassen, wenn er es nur je erwo- 
gen haben sollte. 


1Lassalle, VI, S. 387. 

* Vel. Kurt Brandis, a.a.O. S. 15 f. 

‘Lasalle, V, S. (2) 1 ff. 15.4.1862. (Ziegler an Lassalle). 
‘Ebd. S. 263 f. 9.12.1863. 








CASIMIR MARTI 


LA PREMIERE INTERNATIONALE A 
BARCELONE (1868—1870) 


La connaissance des tendances qui prédominaient dans les milieux 
ouvriers barcelonais avant 18681 quant au travail et a la politique, nous 
permet d’évaluer avec quelque certitude l’influence exercée par la 
visite de Fanelli sur l’ orientation du mouvement ouvrier, et de mieux 
comprendre la signification des courants qui se manifestérent au 
Congrés Ouvrier de Barcelone en juin 1870. 

D’un cété, il y avait dans le mouvement ouvrier catalan d’avant 
1868 la tendance socialiste. C’est elle qui accueillit 4 Barcelone l’envoyé 
de Bakounine. Cependant, la conversion de Farga Pellicer et de la 
minorité ouvriére dirigeante au révolutionnarisme extréme et sub- 
versif, c’est-a-dire 4 l’anarchisme, ne s’accomplit entiérement qu’aprés 
le Congrés de I’Internationale 4 Bale (septembre 1869), et le poids de 
leurs convictions politiques fut pour beaucoup dans ce retard. Dun 
autre cdté, la tendance individualiste, avec Roca y Galés en téte, se 
constitua pendant le Congrés de 1870 en tant qu’opposition. Bien que 
débordée, elle n’en fut pas moins importante, et mérite d’étre prise en 
considération, aussi bien pour juger de l’action de la tendance inter- 
nationaliste et de sa pénétration effective dans la masse, que pour 
suivre, dans de futures monographies, les incidences de sa survivance 
éventuelle. 


L’ORIENTATION DU MOUVEMENT OUVRIER APRES 1868 


En octobre 1868, profitant du climat de liberté qui régnait alors, les 
sociétés ouvriéres barcelonaises, dans des circonstances dont les 
détails sont encore mal connus, constituérent la Direction Centrale 
des Sociétés Ouvriéres de Barcelone, selon le rapport présenté par 


1 Cf, l'article publié dans cette méme revue, International Review of Social History (1959), 
p. 1-21, sous le titre: Le socialisme et le mouvement ouvrier 4 Barcelone 4 la chute d’Ise- 
belle II. 
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Farga Pellicer et Sentifidn au Congrés de |’Internationale 4 Bale.! Dés 
le 23 février 1869, cette Direction Centrale devenait le Centre Fédéral 
des Sociétés Ouvriéres.? 

La tendance républicaine en politique et coopératiste en ce qui con- 
cerne les rapports entre le capital et le travail, semble caractériser ces 
sociétés ouvriéres. Héritiéres de celles qui, quelques années plus tét, 
en pleine période isabelline, restaient fidéles aux directives du parti 
démocratique, elles suivirent donc la méme ligne de conduite aprés 
que la monarchie eut été renversée et que la démocratie eut pris son 
véritable nom de parti républicain. 

Vorientation républicaine fut proclamée publiquement lors du 
Congrés qui se réunit les 12 et 13 décembre 1868 sur l’initiative de la 
Direction Centrale des Sociétés Ouvriéres de Barcelone. D’aprés la 
convocation, la principale décision que le Congrés devait prendre 
était de ,,déterminer la forme de gouvernement la plus apte a protéger 
les intéréts de la classe ouvriére, afin de la soutenir par les efforts de 
tous”; ,,la question fondamentale, qui résume toutes les autres — pré- 
cisait la convocation — est celle de la reconstruction de notre patrie, 
qui ne peut naitre que d’un systéme de gouvernement accepté par la 
nation tout entiére”. 

Le Congrés réunit 61 sociétés ouvriéres. Il acclama ,,librement et 
unanimement la forme de gouvernement républicaine, démocratique 
et fédérale”’. 

D’autre part, bien que le sujet ne figurat pas 4 l’ordre du jour, de 
franches sympathies se manifestérent pour le systéme coopératif. 
Défendant l’idée d’une République fédérale, Farga Pellicer la compara 
acelle de la coopération: si lune délivre le peuple ,,de la tyrannie des 
despotes”, l’autre l’affranchit ,,de la tyrannie du capital”, et il se félicita 
de ce que le Congrés, ayant examiné la question de l’imprimerie en vue 
de la publication d’un journal ouvrier, se fut prononcé pour le 
systeme coopératif.* 

Le Congrés Ouvrier de décembre 1868 avait accordé la primauté au 
probleme du régime politique, et la Direction Centrale des Sociétés 
Ouvriéres, dans plusieurs documents publiés par le journal républi- 
cain La Alianza de los Pueblos, recommandait instamment d’aller aux 


‘Publié par O. Testut: Le livre bleu de I’Internationale, Paris, 1871, p. 136, et par le 
journal La Federacién, organe du Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ouvriéres de Barcelone, 
2janvier 1870, n° 23, p. 3. Sur l’agent de la policesecréte, O. Testut, cf. Giuseppe Del Bo: 
Lo spionaggio intorno alla I Internazionale: Oscar Testut, agente segreto ,,numero 47”, 
dans Movimento Operaio (Milan, 1952), p. 954-970. 

*Cf le communiqué publié par le journal républicain de Barcelone, La Alianza de los pue- 
blos, 28 février 1869, n° 98, p. 3. 

‘Cf. La Alianza de los pueblos, 6 décembre 1868, n° 14, p. 3; 14 décembre 1868, n° 22, 
p.2,et 15 décembre 1868, n° 23, p. 3. 
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urnes et de voter pour le parti républicain.! Cela n’empécha pas les 
sociétés ouvriéres de présenter des revendications fondées sur les 
intéréts de classe. Mais ces revendications, fait 4 noter, furent expri- 
mées sur un ton de modération,? plus ou moins forcé, qui, de toute 
évidence, répondait aux directives d’ordre et de légalité adoptées 
d’avance par le parti républicain.* 


1 14 janvier 1869, n° 53, p. 2. 

2 Le rapport présenté au Gouverneur Civil, M. Moncasi, le 3 décembre 1869, demandant 
la convocation d’une réunion paritaire de patrons et d’ouvriers pour mettre au point des 
questions professionnelles, abonde en expressions conciliantes: ,,(...) en recourant au. 
jourd’hui a V. E., nous n’essayons pas de faire obstacle aux autorités, nous ne désirons pas 
soulever des problémes sociaux, et encore moins engager une lutte ou provoquer |e 
moindre désaccord entre les ouvriers et les entrepreneurs qui donnent la vie aux industries 
avec leurs intelligences et leurs capitaux (...). Les intéréts des uns et des autres [ceux des 
ouvriers et ceux des entrepreneurs] sont si intimement liés que ce qui est bon pout les uns 
est — et doit étre — bon pour les autres”. Cf. La Alianza de los pueblos, 5 décembre 1868, 
n° 13, p. 3. - Antonio Marsal Anglora, dont nous parlerons plus loin en tant que partici. 
pant au Congrés de I’Internationale 4 Bruxelles en 1868, s’exprime également dans le sens 
de la modération au cours de la deuxiéme séance du Congrés Ouvrier (13 décembre 1868, 
cf. La Alianza de los pueblos, 15 décembre 1868, n°23, p. 2). Se référant certainement 4h 
résistance opposée par la Junta Révolutionnaire de Cadix a sa dissolution (cf. ibid., Justicia, 
16 décembre 1868, n° 24, p. 1-2), ,,i1 recommande de fagon insistante qu’on persét- 
vére dans cette attitude sensée et prévoyante qui nous permet de discuter avec mesure, 
méme en ce moment d’angoisse (...) ot nos fréres et coreligionnaires sont en train de 
verser leur sang généreux... peut-étre, d’ailleurs, parce qu’il leur a manqué cette modé- 
ration dont nous faisons preuve aujourd’hui. Il continue en recommandant d’étre vigilant 
contre toute suggestion subversive et il souhaite que, repoussant toute tentative d’agits 
tion, l’ouvrier refuse de servir d’instrument contre les principes mémes qu’il vénére. Sans 
cela, nous enfoncerions nous-mémes un poignard dans le sein virginal de la nouvel 
République (...)”. 

3 Dans un manifeste du Comité républicain fédéral de Barcelone, du 28 juillet 1869, on 
décéle la tendance du parti républicain 4 vouloir capter les sympathies des bourgeois, que 
le moindre soupcon quant a la possibilité de réformes sociales portant préjudice 4 leurs 
propres intéréts aurait certainement fait fuir. Le peuple, affirme le document, “dans sa soif 
de liberté et de réformes, s’est accroché a cette idée [l’idée républicaine] comme le naufragé 
s’accroche a la bouée de sauvetage”. Mais ,,la classe moyenne, moins nécessiteuse que lui, 
considére nos doctrines avec dédain”. En conséquence, le manifeste propose ,,d’employer 
nos efforts a attirer cette classe [bourgeoise] qui est restée jusqu’A présent indifférente ou 
systématiquement hostile 4 nos principes, dont elle a pourtant autant besoin que la classe 
ouvriére (...). Faisons comprendre (...) que le parti républicain est le défenseur de la jus 
tice, et la classe moyenne prendra place dans nos rangs, 4 l’ombre de nos drapeaux”. Cf 
La Razén (Barcelone), 28 juillet 1869, n° 89, p. 1.043. — A la lumiére de ces positions du 
parti républicain, il est facile de comprendre les amers reproches que ,,La Solidaridad’, 
organe de la section madriléne de |’Internationale, adresse 4 Fernando Garrido. G 
journal l’accuse d’appartenir 4 cette espéce de politiciens ,,(...) qui craignent de s’occupet 
de la question sociale dans leurs journaux, pour ne pas effaroucher les intéréts des clasm 
conservatrices; qui, dans les clubs, seul endroit ow ils osent dire quelque chose, ils ne font 
que parler de réformes sociales pour flatter nos orcilles, mais sans nous dire en quo 
consistent ces réformes ni par quels moyens nous pourrons les réaliser”. Reproduit pa 
La Federacién, 5 juin 1870, n° 44, p. 2. — L’attitude d’Elie Reclus, ami intime de Garrido 
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LA FORMATION DU PREMIER NOYAU INTERNATIONALISTE 


La visite de Fanelli en Espagne, 4 la fin de 1868, constitue la premiére 
tentative sérieuse d’étendre l’organisation de l’Internationale a ce 
pays. Avant le voyage de Fanelli, on possédait déja, a Barcelone, des 
informations sur |’Internationale. L’hebdomadaire El Obrero? avait 
parlé de la Conférence de Londres (25-29 septembre 1865). Plus tard, 
un article de A. Gusart dans cet hebdomadaire et un autre de J. Giiell 
y Mercader dans La Asociacidn, interprétent de facon identique la 
création de ce nouvel organisme. Suivant les préoccupations domi- 
nantes dans le mouvement ouvrier catalan de |’époque, ils n’y voient 
quun élargissement au domaine international du principe d’associa- 
tion, de la coopération, du crédit et de l’aide mutuelle.2 Les spécula- 
tions de Max Nettlau sur l’article de Gusart, qui, 4 son avis, répondrait 
dune lettre du secrétaire francais du Conseil de Londres, Dupont, 
reposent sur le fait que H. Jung, ayant lu dans L’ Association de Paris 
des nouvelles sur le Congrés Ouvrier de Barcelone de décembre 1865, 
proposa a la réunion du Conseil Général de l’Internationale du 6 fé- 
vrier que Dupont se mit en rapport, par correspondance, avec Gusart, 
président de ce Congrés.5 

Jusqu’a 1867, il n’existe pas de témoignages incontestables de rap- 
ports directs avec |’Internationale, si l’on excepte la mystérieuse pré- 
sence d’un certain ,,citoyen Mollard”, de Barcelone, a la réunion du 
Conseil Général 4 Londres le 25 septembre 1866.4 A Poccasion du 
Congrés de |’Internationale 4 Lausanne (2-7 septembre 1867), une 


et son compagnon pendant la tournée qu’ils firent ensemble en Espagne vers la fin de 
1868, est révélatrice en ce sens. Dans la chronique écrite en Espagne et publiée le 14 
novembre 1868 par la ,,Revue Politique et Littéraire”, il affirme que dans ce pays il a été 
convenu de reporter les questions sociales jusqu’aprés l’instauration de la République, ce 
quiil justifie en disant qu’un peuple ne peut pas s’attaquer 4 deux grandes entreprises 4 la 
fois. Cf. Max Nettlau, Bakunin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos Aires, 
1925, p. 24-26. 

‘ter. novembre 1865, n° 61, p. 365. 

*La Asociacién Internacional, dans El Obrero, 18 mars 1866, cité par Max Nettlau: 
Impresiones sobre el desarrollo del socialismo en Espaiia, dans La Revista Blanca, rer. 
septembre 1928, p. 164-165; et Los obreros en Europa, dans La Asociacion, 3 juin 1866, 
n’ 9, p. 102-105. 

§Cf. Max Nettlau: Zur Geschichte der spanischen Internationale und Landesféderation, 
dans Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung (1929), p. 11 et 
14-15. Le procés-verbal de cette réunion du Conseil Général de Londres dans le Minute- 
Book of the first International Working Men’s Association, manuscrit qui se trouve a 
lnstitut International d’Histoire Sociale d’Amsterdam, vol. I, p. tot. 

‘Cf. Minute-Book..., vol. II, p. 11. Il se peut qu’il s’agisse du méme espagnol dont parle 
Marx dans sa lettre 4 Engels du rer. mai 1865 (Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Band III, 
Abt. 3, Berlin, 1930, p. 263) et de celui que mentionne Guillaume, L’Internationale, vol. I, 
Paris, 1905, p. 25, n° 2. 
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Ligue social-républicaine de Barcelone — trés probablement la Légion 
Ibérique, dont nous allons parler — adresse une proclamation ay 
Congrés exprimant son aversion 4 ’égard du tréne et de l’autel et ses 
sentiments de fraternité universelle, ainsi qu’un vague idéal de paix et 
Vhumanité.! Tout ce que l’on sait de cette organisation jusqu’alors 
c’est qu’elle avait été fondée par Fernando Garrido 4 Barcelone, en 
1860 ou 1861, pour recruter des volontaires pour l’Italie.2 En 1868, 
elle envoie un représentant au Congrés de I’Internationale 4 Bruxelles 
(6-13 septembre) en la personne d’Antonio Marsal Anglora, ,Sarto 
Magallan”.* Faute de références ultérieures, il est impossible d’estimer 
importance de ces premiers contacts. 

Il ressort des procés-verbaux des réunions du Conseil Général de 
Londres que, de 1864 4 1868, on y parla de Espagne 4 neuf reprises, 
Mais ces préoccupations restérent purement théoriques. 


De son coté, Bakounine avait déja connu Fernando Garrido en 1864, 
a l’€poque ot il s’occupait avant tout de faire du prosélytisme pour sa 
société révolutionnaire. Et c’est vraisemblablement de Garrido qu'il 
parle dans sa lettre 4 Herzen du 19 juillet 1866, quand il affirme que s 
société secréte posséde des adhérents en Espagne.® Mais ce fut ha 
révolution de 1868 qui le décida a intervenir. Lorsque les nouvelles 
de la révolution espagnole se répandirent en Europe, Bakounine se 
trouvait 4 Berne, ou il participait au Iléme. Congrés de la Ligue de k 
Paix et de la Liberté (21-25 septembre). D’aprés le témoignage d’Al- 
berto Tucci, qui assistait au Congrés, l’agitateur russe crut avoir a sa 
portée la possibilité de donner 4 la révolution une tournure conforme 
a ses plans de révolution universelle.® 


1 Publiée, en partic, par Der Vorbote, de Genéve, octobre 1867, n® 10, p. 154. 

* Cf. E. Rodriguez Solis: Historia del partido republicano espaiiol, Madrid, vol. II, 1893, 
P- $44-545- 

% ,,Sarro Magallan”, comme le remarque J. J. Morato: Historia de la seccion espaiiola de 
la Internacional, Madrid, s.d. (mais en 1928), p. 23, n’est que l’'anagramme du véritabl 
nom de famille de Marsal Anglora. 

* Minute-Book..., vol. I, p. 14, 79, 106, 110, 111, 115, vol. II, p. 11, 102, 158, 159, 165. 
5 Dragomanov: Correspondance de M. Bakounine: lettres 4 Herzen et 4 Ogarev, Pats, 
1896, p. 214. Max Nettlau estime probable qu’il se référe 4 Garrido. Cf. son Bakunin und 
die Internationale in Spanien, 1868-1873, dans Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus 
und der Arbeiterbewegung (1914), p. 246, 247, ot il laisse entendre que leur rencontre 
avait pu avoir licu 4 Londres. En tous cas, il est certain qu’ils se rencontrérent 4 Florence: 
les rappotts de la police de cette ville font état, en juin 1864, des contacts entre Bakounine 
et Garrido, et, 4 propos de ce dernier, remarquent que ,,personne ne connait sa demeure, 
mais on suppose qu’il habite quelque part en Toscane sous un autre nom”. Cité par Elio 
Conti: Le origini del socialismo a Firenze, Rome, 1950, p. 71. Cf. également, du méme 
auteur: Alcuni documenti relativi al soggiorno fiorentino di Bakunin, dans Movimento 
Operaio (1950), p. 122. 

§ M. Nettlau: l.c. p. 249; Michael Bakunin, cine Biographie vol. III, note 3958, et Bakunin, 
la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos Aires, 1925, p. 22. 
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Lémissaire personnel de Bakounine, aprés l’échec de la proposition 
faite 4 Elisée Reclus,! fut Giuseppe Fanelli.? Les vicissitudes de son 


voyage sont connues en grande partie grace 4 la documentation 
recueillie par Max Nettlau.? Son expérience personnelle dans le do- 
maine du socialisme national de type piscanien, qu'il avait déja dépas- 
sée 4 cette Epoque, le rendait capable d’inculquer de fagon convain- 
quante aux premiers prosélytes le radicalisme révolutionnaire de Ba- 
kounine, et de semer dés le début l’idée qu’il fallait absolument re- 


pousset les compromis avec tous les partis politiques. Il existe en ce 
sens un intéressant témoignage recueilli par Max Nettlau de la bouche 


Elie Reclus. Ce dernier, en dépit du refus opposé par son fréte 
Elisée, était allé en Espagne, surtout, semble-t-il, pour des raisons 


journalistiques, et c’est en sa compagnie que Fanelli fit le voyage de 
Barcelone 4 Madrid. Nettlau écrit: ,,En 1895, il (Elie Reclus) m’a 


raconté qu’il avait introduit (Fanelli) auprés de ses amis espagnols; 
il remarqua bientdét qu’il se passait quelque chose derriére son dos, que 


Fanelli agissait en réalité contre les républicains qu’il rencontrait, car 
il propageait l’idée que la véritable révolution en finirait aussi bien 
avec les républicains qu’avec les monarchistes”.! 

Il semble que le travail de Fanelli 4 Barcelone ait été exécuté non pas 


lors de son premier séjour, 4 son arrivée de Génes vers la mi-novembre 
1868, mais 4 son retour de Madrid.* La recommandation de José Ru- 


1 Cf. Elisée Reclus: Correspondance, vol. 1, Paris, 1911, p. 292-294, ot il donne les raisons 
de son refus. 

? Au sujet de Fanelli, le meilleur ouvrage, malgré son style quelque peu déclamatoire et 
des erreurs grossiéres 4 propos de son séjour en Espagne, est celui de A. Lucarelli: 
Giuseppe Fanelli nella storia del Risorgimento e del Socialismo italiano, Trani, 1953. 
Cf. également Aldo Romano: Storia del movimento socialista in Italia, vol. I et Il, Rome, 
1954, passim. 

§ Lettre de Bakounine 4 C. Gambuzzi, du 2 novembre 1868, recucillie dans les Nachtrage 
zum II. Band de Michael Bakunin, eine Biographie, note 4.403; lettre de Fanelli 4 Bakou- 
nine, du 5 novembre 1868, reproduite dans Bakunin e l’Internazionale in Italia, Genéve, 
1928, p. 149 et suivantes, et une autre lettre du 26 novembre, écrite de Madrid, ibid, 
p. 151. — Grace aux documents recucillis par G. Cerrito et P. C. Masini: Quattro lettere 
di Bakunin a G. Mazzoni, Movimento Operaio (1951), p. 617-623, on sait que Fanelli 
partit le 12 octobre de Genéve pour Florence muni d’une lettre de présentation de Bakou- 
nine pour Giuseppe Mazzoni, dans laquelle il disait, entre autres choses: ,,Vous qui con- 
naissez tant d’Espagnols excellents [Mazzoni avait vécu exilé 4 Madrid en 1859], don- 
nez-lui [a Fanelli] tous les détails, tous les conseils, toutes les adresses, et autant de lettres 
de chaude recommandation que vous le pourrez...”. 

4 Bakunin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espafia, Buenos Aires, 1925, p. 32. 

* A, Lucarelli, dans son ouvrage déja cité, p. 107, donne une explication absolument fan- 
taisiste du fait que Fanelli ait commencé sa propagande 4 Madrid: cela aurait été da - 
selon lui — 4 une prétendue orientation marxiste du Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ouvriéres. 
En réalité, de la documentation existante il ne ressort que deux motifs plausibles: les 
lettres de présentation de Mazzoni, qui étaient adressées 4 des personnes habitant a 
Madrid, et les conditions économiques précaires dans lesquelles se trouvait Fanelli au 
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bau Donadeu lintroduisit dans un groupe d’amis, parmi lesquels le 
peintre José L. Pellicer, son neveu Rafael Farga Pellicer et une ving- 
taine d’autres personnes. Ce groupe tint sa premiére réunion dans 
atelier de José L. Pellicer.1 C’est de la que sortit le premier noyau 
internationaliste de Barcelone, auquel se joignirent plus tard le méde- 
cin Gaspar Sentifion, qui avait étudié six ans 4 Vienne,” et un groupe 
détudiants: Trinidad Soriano, Antonio Gonzilez Meneses et José 
Garcia Vinas.* 

Il existe des données certaines permettant d’affirmer que le radicalis- 
me de Fanelli ne parvint pas 4 changer immeédiatement [l’orientation 
républicaine des premiers militants internationalistes. I] est vrai que 
les membres de ce noyau, qui appartenaient a l’aile socialiste du parti 
républicain, professaient un socialisme qui, tout comme la tendance 
existant sous ce nom en Espagne avant 1868, ne se contentait pas 
d’une simple réforme politique, d’un simple changement de régime. 
Mais un tel changement était considéré comme une condition néces- 
saire. Le Manifeste du 2 mai 1869, par lequel la section de Barcelone de 
Internationale annonce sa constitution aux sections d’Europe et 
d’Amérique, est tout entier impregné de la conviction que l’étape 
fiévreuse, mais indispensable, de la lutte politique étant désormais 
dépassée, le moment est arrivé de poser les problémes sur leur véti- 
table terrain, le terrain social: ,,Démocrates socialistes par conviction, 
travailleurs dans ce qu’on a si mal appelé lordre social, toute la 
chaleur et la passion de la lutte politique que nous sommes obligés de 
soutenir contre les tendances réactionnaires de certaines factions poli- 
tiques ne nous ont pas fait oublier un seul moment que la délivrance 
du travailleur ne consiste pas en un organisme politique plus ou moins 
parfait”. 


cours de son voyage (il avait da emprunter 100 lires 4 Elie Reclus, d’aprés la lettre, déja 
citée, du 26 novembre 1868 4 Bakounine), qui ont pu l’obliger 4 se soumettre au program- 
me de voyage de Reclus et de Garrido. 

1 C’est ce qu’affirme J. Salas Anton dans les notes utilisées par S. Magalhaes Lima dans 
O Socialismo na Europa, Lisbonne, 1892, p. 319. 

2 Cf. J. Guillaume: L’Internationale, vol. I, Paris, 1905, p. 242-243. Le Minute-Book of 
the first International Working Men’s Association, vol. II, p. 217, contient le procés- 
verbal de la séance du 15 juin 1869 o0 il est dit: ,,il a été lu une lettre de Gaspar Sentifidén, 
un espagnol résidant en Russie orientale qui désire correspondre avec le secrétaire de la 
section de Barcelone, a laquelle il entend adhérer de préférence a toute autre, car il retourne 
en Espagne”. 

3 L’importance de ce groupe d’étudiants a été mise en relief par A. Lorenzo: El proletaria- 
do militante, vol. I, Barcelone, 1902, p. 62, en disant que le mouvement ouvrier catalan 
se serait limité a la défense de ses intéréts de classe sans ,,l’intelligence et l’énergie d’une 
demi-douzaine de jeunes étudiants, d’origine bourgeoise, qui inculquérent l’idéal...”. 

* Le manifeste fut publié par L’Egalité de Genéve le 22 mai 1869, n° 18, p. 2-3. Ila été 
également reproduit par O. Testut: L’Internationale, Paris, 1871, p. 256-258. Le processus 
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La lettre de Farga Pellicer Bakounine du rer. aofit 1869, non seule- 
ment apporte quelques informations intéressantes sur la situation 
minoritaire du groupe socialiste dans les milieux ouvriers barcelonais, 
mais confirme pleinement cette interprétation du socialisme professé 
pat le noyau: c’est qu’ils sont absorbés par les luttes politiques. En 
effet, le Centre Fédéral, dont Farga Pellicer est secrétaire, et ou quel- 
ques militants du noyau occupent des postes importants, ,,jusqu’a 
ptésent s’est seulement occupé d’organiser des associations ouvriéres 
de tous les arts et métiers et de faire de la propagande pour la victoire 
de la République Fédérale dans la grande lutte que nous soutenons 
contre les monarchistes et autres conservateurs de toutes les tyrannies” ; 
ils se définissent, enfin, comme ,,rationalistes socialistes et républicains 
fédéralistes”.1 

Mais c’est la ligne suivie par La Federacion, organe du Centre Fédéral 
des Sociétés Ouvriéres dirigé par Farga Pellicer, dans les questions du 
coopératisme, de la résistance et de la participation a la politique, qui 
est véritablement revélatrice. Elle montre non seulement la faible 
conscience révolutionnaire du noyau internationaliste, méme aprés la 
visite de Fanelli, mais également le fait que c’est seulement aprés le 
Congrés de l’Internationale 4 Bale, auquel G. Sentifidn assista comme 
délégué de la section de Barcelone (et également de la section de I’ Al- 
liance de Genéve) et Farga Pellicer comme délégué du Centre Fédéral, 
que le noyau pergcut clairement les objectifs 4 atteindre selon les idées 
de Bakounine et prit une orientation décidément subversive. 


LINFLUENCE DU CONGRES DE BALE (6-12 SEPTEMBRE 1869) 


Le Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ouvriéres avait ratifié et exposé am- 
plement, dans un long document publié dans les numéros 2, 3 et 4 de 
La Federacion (8, 15 et 22 aout 1869), la position adoptée le 28 mars de 
laméme année? sur la coopération et la résistance: opposition décidée 
aux sociétés de résistance et appui inconditionnel 4 la forme coopéra- 
tive, qui réalise la véritable émancipation de l’ouvrier ,,par un chemin 
long mais star’”.? 

Cette position ne différait guére de celle défendue par Roca y Galés 
dans La Asociacion en 1866 et stimulée par la tendance individualiste de 
Pancien parti démocratique. S’il n’y avait pas eu d’influences étran- 


de formation de la section de Barcelone était suivi par le Conseil Général de Londres a 
travers les nouvelles publiées par ’L’Egalité’. Cf. Minute-Book..., vol. II, p. 204 et 210. 
1Cf. Max Nettlau: Miguel Bakunin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos 
Aires, 1925, p. 45-47. 

Cf. La Alianza de los pueblos, 29 mars 1869, n° 126, p. 1. 

*La Federacion, 15 aout 1869, n° 3, p. 2. 
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géres, la propagande de Farga Pellicer et ses amis aurait di logique- 
ment s’orienter vers le soutien prudent, comme les circonstances 
Pexigeaient, d’un appui légal, sous forme de crédit gratuit, de droit au 
travail en général, etc., qui aurait pu garantir l’efficacité de l’émanci- 
pation ouvriére et attacher les problémes économiques 4 la sphéte de 
la politique, sans pour cela affaiblir leur adhésion aux décisions du 
Centre concernant le coopératisme et la résistance. 

Or, fait significatif, tandis que dans l’article ,, Nuestra conducta ante 
el paro de los jornaleros, hiladores y tejedores mecanicos”, publié par 
La Federacién du 22 aotit 1869 — c’est-a-dire avant Bale — on parle 
encore d’unir fraternellement, par la coopération, le capital et le tra- 
vail, qu’on loue dans ce méme numéro le systéme coopératif de 
Schulze-Delitzsch, une note du numéro du 7 novembre souligne déji 
avec une certaine complaisance une nouvelle de Vienne constatant 
’échec des méthodes de ce théoricien allemand de la coopération: 
Quelques jours aprés, le 21 novembre, une position tout a fait opposée 
a celle que La Federacion avait soutenue jusqu’alors fait son apparition: 
le principe coopératif e résoud pas tout; on ne doit pas condamner les 
sociétés de résistance.? 

Dans le domaine du coopératisme, la position définitive est arrétée 
dans les numéros des derniéres semaines de janvier et de la premiéte 
semaine de février 1870;4 en ce qui concerne la résistance, elle l’est un 
peu plus tard.® La coopération que les ouvriers doivent pratiquer 
n’est pas la coopération bourgeoise, dans laquelle ,,se retrouvent tous 
les éléments de l’économie politique mésocratique: l’intérét du capital, 
les dividendes et les primes, en un mot tout ce qui contribue a lex. 
ploitation du travail par le capital”,® mais la coopération so/idaire. 

La notion de coopération solidaire, avec sa jumelle la résistance 
solidaire, n’exprime pas une nouvelle modalité technique de coopét- 
tion ou de résistance; il s’agit, ni plus ni moins, d’une maniére nov 
velle de voir le probléme ouvrier. D’aprés les nouvelles conceptions 
de La Federacién, il ne s’agit pas de fonder des petites sociétés, avec 
lesquelles les ouvriers sont ,,aussi impuissants 4 réaliser l’émancipation 
sociale que s’ils étaient isolés”,” ni de se grouper afin d’obtenir par h 
1 No 4, p. 2. 
2.No 15, p. 2. 

3 No 17, p. 1. 

4 La Federacién, 23 et 30 janvier, 6 février 1870, n° 26 a 28. 

5 20 mars et 24 avril 1870, n° 34 et 38. 

6 La cooperacién, dans La Federacién, 23 janvier 1870, n® 26, p. 1; cet article esth 
transcription, presque littérale, d’un autre article paru sous le titre De la coopération 
dans L’Egalité de Genéve, le 4 septembre 1869, et reproduit dans Oeuvres de Bakounin, 
Paris, Stock, v.V., p. 210-218. 

7 La cooperaci6n solidaria, dans La Federacién, 30 janvier 1870, n° 27, p. 1. 
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résistance des avantages pour des petits groupes ou pour une profes- 
sion déterminée (augmentations de salaire, diminution des heures de 
travail, défense d’un travailleur injustement traité).1 Le mal que subit 
Pouvrier ,,ne réside pas dans tel ou tel abus, mais dans le systéme tout 
entier”. En fin de compte, il ne s’agit pas d’appliquer des remédes 
pattiels, d’obtenir des ,,améliorations”,® mais de construire ,,le régime 
social de l’avenir’”’,* de rendre les collectivités ouvriéres maitresses des 
instruments de travail, d’organiser le travail et la consommation de 
maniére 4 éviter le chomage et la surproduction, d’arriver a réaliser la 
fusion des fonds des coopératives et des caisses de résistance afin de 
constituer la base économique d’une société fondée sur le travail. 
Entre les premiéres positions modérées conseillant la voie, ,,longue 
mais sre”, d’un coopératisme qui cherchait a affranchir les opprimés 
en passant par ,,le large champ de l’épargne” ouvriére® et le réve d’une 
société solidaire, dans laquelle ,,les sociétés de résistance fédérées et 
devenues sociétés de production (car il n’y aura plus personne 4 qui 
tésister) constitueront le gouvernement des pays, dont les fonctions 
seront purement administratives...”,7 entre ces deux positions se 
situe, chronologiquement et logiquement, un événement: le Congrés 
de Bale. C’est la que Bakounine et les internationalistes groupés autour 
de lui eurent l’occasion de mettre en avant, surtout pendant les séances 
consacrées a la propriété fonciére, 4 ’héritage et aux caisses de résis- 
tance, leurs idées d’une transformation radicale de la société. Farga 
Pellicer et Sentifidn purent ainsi assimiler par contact direct, et non 
plus seulement par les écrits,§ les idées dont s’inspirait le programme 
de Bakounine: la société égalitaire, le collectivisme, la suppresion de 
Phéritage, Pabstentionnisme en politique, le révolutionnarisme ex- 
treme. La, les délégués barcelonais apprirent des internationalistes 
belges cette idée qui les fascina dés le premier instant: l’organisation 
de la société future, contenue déja en germe dans les organisations de 
PInternationale.® C’est sous le signe du collectivisme révolutionnaire 
que le Congrés de Bale se déroula. 
1 Resistencia solidaria, dans La Federacién, 20 mars 1870, n° 34, p. 1. 
* La Federacién, n° 38, 24 avril 1870, p. 1. 
La cooperacién solidaria, dans La Federacién, 30 janvier 1870, n® 27, p. 1; cf. également 


Contestacién a... ,,Diario de Barcelona”, dans La Federacién, 6 décembre 1869, n® 19, 


p. 1. 

‘La Federacién, 24 avril 1870, n° 38, p.1. 

5 Thidem. 

®La Federacion, 15 aout 1869, n° 3, p. 2. 

"Resistencia solidaria Il, dans La Federacion, 24 avril 1870, n® 38, p. 1. 

8 A partir de mars 1869, ils recevaient Le Progrés, journal édité par J. Guillaume, auquel 
Bakounine avait remis une liste d’adresses espagnoles avec la recommandation de le leur 
envoyer. Cf. J. Guillaume, L’ Internationale, v.I, Paris, 1905, p. 139, n. 3 et 140. 

*Cf. Rapport de la section bruxelloise au Congrés de Bale, par César de Paepe, dans le 
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Les présuppositions idéologiques de cette société solidaire, soute- 
nues, au sein de |’Internationale, par le courant dirigé par Bakounine,! 
se reflétent avec fidélité et concision dans l’article ,,Explication du 
programme de |’Association Internationale des Travailleurs” publié 
par La Federacion: l’égalité est l’objectif 4 atteindre; la conquéte de cet 
objectif exige la lutte contre les priviléges, non pas sur le terrain 
politique, monopolisé par la classe bourgeoise, ,,dont le but est la 
consolidation et l’extension de son propre pouvoir”, mais sur le ter- 
rain économique, par le collectivisme et l’abolition du droit d’héritage, 
capables d’assurer, pour le présent et l’avenir, un ordre social égali- 
taire.? 

Voici un fragment du méme article o* il apparait déja la décision de 
rompre avec toute politique quelle qu’elle soit, décision d’ailleurs im- 
plicitement contenue dans la notion de ,,société solidaire”: ,,Depuis 
que |’Association Internationale a reconnu que le grand objectif auquel 
doit étre subordonné tout mouvement politique est l’émancipation 
économique des travailleurs, elle rejette toute politique qui ne tende 
pas directement vers cet objectif; (...) pour atteindre le grand objectif 
de l’Internationale (...), il faut détruire la tyrannie du capital, détruire 
tout pouvoir, toute existence des bourgeois”.5 

En résumé, le Congrés de Bale eut l’effet d’un impact qui, agissant 
immédiatement sur Farga Pellicer et Sentifién et par répercussion sur 
le mouvement ouvrier catalan, provoqua un changement d’objectif 
Compte-rendu du IVe. Congrés International tenu 4 Bale en septembre 1869, Bruxelles, 
Brismée, 1869, p. 103-104. Le 7 novembre 1869, La Federacién, n° 15, p. 2, reproduisit 
un article de L’Internationale de Bruxelles, Las actuales instituciones de la Internacional 
consideradas en relacién con el porvenir, dont A. Lorenzo: El proletariado militante, 
v.I, Barcelone, 1902, p. 233, dit qu’il ,,parcourut triomphalement toute la presse ouvriére 
de ’époque”. 

1 Il est symptomatique que La Federacién du 31 octobre 1869, n° 14, p. 2, aprés avoir 
publié le célébre manifeste de Marx de 1864, affirme que l’Association Internationale des 
Travailleurs, 4 la suite du Congrés de Bale, pense ,,d’une maniére plus cosmopolite et plus 
radicale que Marx”. 

2 La Federacién, 25 décembre 1869, n° 22, p. 1. 

3 Tbidem. Un détail curieux: l’orthographe du mot burgués et de ses dérivés. Ces mots sont 
soit mal écrits (burgés, burgesia) et en italiques, soit simplement transcrits sans changement 
du frangais (bourgeois, bourgeoisie). Cela prouve clairement qu’il s’agissait d’expressions im- 
portées de France par les internationalistes de Barcelone. La classe bourgeoise, avant 
Pintroduction de ce mot, était toujours désignée par l’expression ,,clase media”. — Dans 
sa lettre 4 Engels du 29 mai 1872, Paul Lafargue écrit d’Espagne: ,,(...) il y a ici un grand 
fanatisme de classe. I] faut entendre les Catalans prononcer le mot borghés pour se faire une 
idée de ce fanatisme” (cité par Max Nettlau: Documentos inéditos sobre la Internacional y 
la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos Aires, 1930, p. 103). Luis Diez del Corral: El Liberalismo 
doctrinario, Madrid 1945, p. 20, n° 17, remarque 4 juste titre que presque tous les Espag- 
nols sont d’accord pour trouver dans le mot ,,burgués” ,,comme un fond trouble d’insul- 


te”. Et, en effet, c’est bien le sens que lui donnaient ceux qui furent les premiers 4 l’im- 
porter. 
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de ses aspirations politiques et sociales. Les idéaux républicains, fédé- 
raux et socialistes annoncés par Farga Pellicer dans sa lettre 4 Bakou- 
nine du rer. aotit 1869 comme étant le patrimoine du groupe des 
ptemiers internationalistes barcelonais, qui impliquaient en fin de 
compte le désir d’un aménagement rationnel de la vie économique, 
laspiration 4 une harmonisation juridique des rapports entre le capital 
et le travail, ou, tout au plus, une attitude s’inspirant des idées proud- 
honniennes — ces idéaux furent remplacés, aprés Bale, par le réve d’un 
ordre social sans aucun lien de continuité avec la société constituée. 

Pour atteindre cette société idéale, la logique bakouninienne estimait 
indispensable une rupture violente avec le systé¢me social existant, une 
reconstruction radicale de la vie sociale sur des bases égalitaires. Tel 
est ’objectif que la propagande du noyau internationaliste poursuivit 
apres Bale et que le Congrés Ouvrier de Barcelone visait en essayant 
de jeter les bases de la société future. 


CONSOLIDATION DE LA TENDANCE INTERNATIONALISTE 


Il semble que la premiére idée d’un Congrés ouvrier national vint de 
Madrid. Un communiqué publié par La Solidaridad, organe du noyau 
internationaliste de la capitale espagnole, le 13 février 1870, le convo- 
quait pour le premier dimanche de mai de la méme année 4 Madrid, et 
y invitait ,,toutes les sociétés de travailleurs, constituées ou en projet, 
adhérant ou non a l’Internationale mais se déclarant d’accord avec ses 
statuts généraux”.? La Federacion du 27 février reproduisait le commu- 
niqué,? mais proposait que la question du lieu fut soumise 4 un vote. 

A cette époque, l’activité du noyau barcelonais était justement en 
plein développement. Le Centre Fédéral commengait 4 s’engager 
ouvertement dans les voies de l’Internationale. Dans une réunion 
tenue le 4 février, il ,,accepta a ’unanimité, aprés une longue discus- 
sion, tous les principes consignés dans les statuts de la grande Associa- 
tion Internationale des Travailleurs”; ,,’adhésion matérielle 4 cette 
importante Association” — concluait le journaliste de La Federacién -— 
ne se fera pas beaucoup attendre”.* Farga Pellicer et Sentifion, de 
leur cté, étendaient leur activité propagandistea Reus eta Tarragone, 
1 La génése de cette idée est expliquée en détail par A. Lorenzo: El proletariado militante, 
I, Barcelone, 1902, p. 137-147. 

* Ibid. p. 139. 

9 27 février 1870, n° 31, p. I. 

‘La Federacion, 13 février 1870, n° 29, p. 2. Cette méme impression se dégage de la lettre 
de Sentifién 4 Becker du 6 février 1870 (publiée par Max Nettlau: Documentos inéditos 
sobre la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos Aires, 1930, p. 17). L’affirmation de 
Max Nettlau (Bakunin und die Internationale in Spanien, 1868-1873, dans Archiv fiir die 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, 1914, p. 259) selon laquelle le 
Centre Fédéral devint Centre local de I’Internationale le 4 février 1870 est inexacte. Dans 
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afin d’attirer les organisations ouvriéres de ces localités ,,et, de cette 
facon, de réunir en un seul faisceau tous les ouvriers de la Catalogne”.! 

L’euphorie qui apparait dans les lettres de Bakounine 4 Albert 
Richard, internationaliste de Lyon, est un net symptdome de l’optimis- 
me régnant dans l’esprit des militants de Barcelone au début de l’année 
1870.2 C’est pourquoi, tout en acceptant inconditionnellement l’idée 
du Congrés, on fit des réserves sur l’opportunité de le tenira Madrid’ 
Aux objections de Barcelone, s’ajoutérent celles des sections des Baléares, 
L’assemblée de la section de Madrid, réunie le 13 mars 1870, annula la 
décision précédente et résolut de soumettre la question au vote des 
sections. C’est Barcelone qui fut alors désignée.® La date de la réunion 
du Congrés avait été retardée 4 dessein, afin de permettre une meil- 
leure préparation des sujets a l’ordre du jour.® Les propositions de 
Madrid, Barcelone et les Baléares aboutirent aux sujets précis suivants: 


1° sociétés et caisses de résistance, leur fédération; 

2° la coopération, état présent et avenir; 

3° organisation sociale des travailleurs; 

4° attitude de l’Internationale vis-a-vis de la politique.’ 


Ce programme de discussion, et surtout les décisions et les réglements! 
issus du Congrés, montrent clairement le but principal de celui-ci: 
donner au mouvement ouvrier une orientation en concordance avec 
les idées de l’Internationale.® Le troisiéme point, sur l’organisation, 


La Federacién du 20 mars 1870, n° 34, p. 4, du 5 juin 1870, n° 44, p. 1, et du 12 juin 
1870, n° 45, p. 1, on peut lire des avis ou des résumés de réunions délibérant dans ce sens, 
Mais l’approbation définitive des réglements n’a eu lieu que le 17 juillet et la fédération 
locale de Barcelone n’a été définitivement constituée, comme on le verra, que le ter. 
septembre. 

1 Cf. la lettre de Sentifién 4 Becker mentionnée dans la note précédente, ainsi que La 
Federacién, 13 février 1870, n° 29, p. 3. 

2 Citées par Max Nettlau: Miguel Bakunin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, 
Buenos Aires, 1925, p. 50. 

3 Cf. La Federacién, 27 février 1870, n° 31, p. 1. Dans El proletariado militante, v. |, 
Barcelone, 1902, p. 139, Anselmo Lorenzo fait également état d’une lettre de protestation 
de la section de Barcelone. 

4 Cf. La Federacién, 27 mars 1870, n° 35, p. 1, citant ,,La Solidaridad” de Madrid du 19 
mars 1870, n° Io. 

5 La Federacién, 5 juillet 1870, n° 44, p. 1. 

6 La Federacién, 27 mars 1870, n° 35, p. I, et 1er. mai 1870, n° 39, p. I. 

7 La Federacién, 21 juillet 1870, supplément n° 1, p. 1. 

8 Publiés par La Federacion, 31 juillet 1870, n° 50, p. 1; 5 juillet 1870, suppléments n° 11 
et 12, p. 22-24; 10 juillet 1870, suppléments n° 13 et 14, p. 25 et 26. 

® Dans l’entrefilet publié par La Federacién du 24 avril 1870, n° 38, p. 4, on exprime la 
conviction que ,,lors du prochain Congrés ouvrier national (...) on jettera les bases de 
Yorganisation de la classe ouvriére en Espagne (...); ce sera un centre ot se manifesteront 
les aspirations de la classe ouvriére, afin de leur donner une direction plus en rapport avec 
les nouvelles idées collectivistes que soutient l’Internationale”. 
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répondait au besoin de donner une forme précise au mouvement. Les 
autres points 4 l’ordre du jour, y compris d’ailleurs le troisiéme, tra- 
duisaient l’intention de proclamer publiquement des directives qui 
étaient déja propagées par La Federacidn et les autres journaux spécia- 
lisés, mais dont organisation s’inspirerait désormais officiellement. 

Se plagant dans la ligne de opposition intransigeante 4 l’ordre social 
existant, afin de construire le régime social de l’avenir, on attribua 
aux caisses de résistance, premier sujet de discussion, un rdle consi- 
dérable dans l’organisation de la lutte pour la fameuse ,,liquidation 
sociale”: ,,c’est par la résistance que nous atteindrons(...) les condi- 
tions intellectuelles et matérielles nécessaires pour lutter contre les 
classes privilégiées”.1 

La société actuelle, fondée sur l’injustice, doit étre remplacée par une 
société fondée sur le travail, dans laquelle la coopérative de produc- 
tion, organisée sol/idairement, sera la ,,formule de gouvernement”.? La 
commission chargée d’élaborer la résolution sur la coopération prit 
donc grand soin de distinguer deux orientations radicalement diffé- 
rentes dans le coopératisme. La premiére, plus ou moins ouvertement 
bourgeoise, n’arriverait 4 émanciper qu’,,une partie insignifiante” de la 
classe ouvriére® et son développement entrainerait ,,la création d’un 
cinquiéme état social (...) bien plus exploité que la classe ouvriére ne 
Pest aujourd’hui”.* En revanche, la deuxiéme orientation du coopéra- 
tisme, partant de l’idée de la société égalitaire, voit dans l’organisation 


'Cf. le rapport de la commission chargée de la question de la résistance, dans La Fede- 
racién, 29 juin 1870, supplément n° 8, p. 15. Ce journal publia les procés-verbaux complets 
du Congrés. Les rapports et les conclusions sont également reproduits par A. Lorenzo: 
El proletariado militante, v. I. Voir 4 ce sujet le v. 1, Barcelone, 1902, p. 165. — La question 
de la résistance est étroitement liée 4 celle de la coopération: elles sont impliquées l'une 
dans autre, comme on |’a vu plus haut. Le rapport sur la coopération lu au Congrés 
ctitique ce qu’on qualifie d’idée bourgeoise de la coopération et affirme que l’objectif de la 
coopération solidaire n’est nila formation de capitaux par les ouvriers, ni les améliorations 
réalisables au moyen de la coopérative, mais ,,la solidarité de toutes les volontés dans le 
désir ardent de nous soustraire tous, de fagon directe, immeédiate et définitive, 4 l’exploi- 
tation bourgeoise en renversant les colonnes de l’ordre(?) [le point d’interrogation est dans 
le texte] social actuel”. La Federacion, 28 juin 1870, supplément n° 8, p. 15. 

* expression est fort malheureuse. Le contexte indique qu’il s’agit plutét d’une formule 
de vie sociale en général. Tout le rapport sur la coopération, d’une syntaxe torturée, 
soufre d’un grand manque de clarté. 

3Rapport sur la coopération, déja cité dans la note 1. Les idées dominantes dans les 
milieux de l’Internationale, dont s’inspirent les internationalistes de Barcelone, se retrou- 
vent dans l’article De la coopération, déja mentionné dans la note 6, p.402, ou!’on critique le 
systtme coopératif des socialistes bourgeois parce qu’il se limite ,,a continuer au sein du 
monde ouvrier la vicille pratique des bourgeois: l’exploitation du travail par le capital”; 
cette pratique ,,ne peut aboutir qu’a créer quelques dizaines ou quelques centaines de 
bourgeois”. Cf. M. Bakounine: Oeuvres, t.V, p. 211-212. 

‘La Federacién, 29 juin 1870, supplément n° 8, p. 15-16. Cf. A. Lorenzo: Le., p. 171-172. 
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coopérative de la production ,,la grande formule de gouvernement de 
Pavenir”. Quant au présent, la coopération est souhaitable pour deux 
raisons: ,,elle maintient liés 4 nous ceux parmi nos fréres qui ne par- 
ticipent pas encore au radicalisme de nos convictions”, et, en outre, elle 
permet ,,d’acquérir la pratique de la gestion des affaires” en vue de la 
société future.? 

La forme dont ces caisses de résistance devaient se constituer, ainsi 
que les coopératives elles-mémes, était du ressort de la commission 
d’organisation sociale.? Cette derniére, non seulement travailla 4 
forger une structure de cadres permettant |’implantation en Espagne 
de |’Association Internationale des Travailleurs, mais elle se proposa, 
en concordance avec la tendance dominante parmi les dirigeants, de 
créer ,,l’engrenage de sections et fédérations(...) qui devaient fonder 
la société future” une fois supprimées ,,toutes les institutions qui 
soutiennent les différences de classe et de condition”. 

Les structures organisationnelles présentées au Congrés tendaient, 
en substance, a encadrer l’ouvrier 4 la fois sur le plan professionnel et 
sur le plan local. 

Sur le plan professionnel, la piéce maitresse était la section de métier, 
qui groupait tous les individus appartenant a la méme profession dans 
une localité donnée. La fédération des différentes sections d’un métier 
dans toutes les localités d’un pays constituait la Fédération du métier, 
qui avait la responsabilité d’organiser la résistance. 

Sur le plan local, les sections de différents métiers constituaient l 
Fédération locale, qui était chargée d’organiser les services locaux, les 
coopératives, l’entr’aide, l'éducation, etc. Les Fédérations locales, 
fédérées 4 leur tour, formaient la Fédération régionale espagnole, qui, 
ensemble avec les autres fédérations régionales, devait constituer une 
Fédération mondiale.* 

Au moyen de ces divers organismes, l’organisation de la résistance 
et de la coopération était établie en rapport avec les exigences immé- 
diates de la vie ouvriére. En revanche, la fédération locale d’une part et 


1 La Federacién, ibid. p. 15. Lorenzo, l.c. p. 170. 

2 La Federaci6én, 29 juin 1870, supplément n° 8, p. 15. 

3 La Federacion, rer. juillet 1870, supplément n° 10, p. 19. Cf. A. Lorenzo, l.c., 181-182 
et 178. 

4 Ces renseignements sont tirés des Reglamentos tipicos aprobados por el primer Congreso 
obrero de la Regién espaiiola de la Asociacién Internacional de Trabajadores, celebrado ea 
Barcelona a 19 de junio de 1870, Barcelone, 1870, et de la Organizacién social de las sec- 
ciones obreras de la Federacién Regional Espafiola adoptada por el Congreso obrero de 
Barcelona en junio de 1870 y reformada por la Conferencia de Valencia celebrada en sep 
tiembre de 1871, Barcelone, décembre 1871. Les deux documents se trouvent a |’Institut 
International d’Histoire Sociale d’Amsterdam. Le premier fut reproduit dans La Feder 
cién déja citée note 8, p. 406. 
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les fédérations régionales et mondiale de l’autre, constituaient, dans 
Pesprit des dirigeants internationalistes, le germe de la future commune 
et de la future société fondées exclusivement sur le travail. 

La question la plus vivement débattue, celle qui attira davantage 
Pattention des délégués au Congrés, fut indéniablement la quatriéme: 
Pattitude de l’Internationale 4 l’égard de la politique. La maniére de 
traiter le sujet, opinion exprimée par la commission correspondante 
et enfin la résolution proposée permettaient aux participants, bien plus 
que les trois points précédents, d’avoir une idée claire et nette de 
Porientation nouvelle qu’on tentait de donner au mouvement ou- 
vtier.1 La coopération et la résistance étaient des idées depuis long- 
temps famili¢res aux ouvriers catalans. Le caractére solidaire qu’on 
leur donna en les présentant au Congrés, c’est-a-dire leur fonction par 
rapport a la ,,société de l'avenir”, pouvait étre interprété comme une 
aspiration lointaine, qui n’engageait pas 4 prendre immédiatement 
des décisions de conséquence. Il était possible de coopérer, de résister 
et méme de s’organiser au sein de la société établie. En fait, il ne 
cotitait guére de voter pour un coopératisme, pour une résistance et 
méme pour une organisation sociale dont le but final, s’il n’était pas 
incompris, se perdait cependant dans la brume d’un avenir éloigné et 
problématique. 

Par contre, la question de l’abstention politique montrait clairement 
les conséquences immédiates de la nouvelle orientation que prenait le 
mouvement ouvrier. Il ne s’agissait plus de simples doléances, d’une 
protestation plus ou moins violente contre certaines injustices, mais 
fun refus de participer 4 l’activité politique par suite d’une rupture 
totale et inconditionnelle avec la société constituée. Pratiquer l’absten- 
tion dans le domaine politique, cela signifiait se joindre franchement 
4une force qui préconisait l’action directe en vue de supprimer |’Etat 
et ,d’établir a sa place la libre fédération des libres associations d’ou- 
vtiers agricoles et industriels”.? 

En fin de compte, une intention fondamentale se manifesta tout le 
long du Congrés, avec des nuances différentes suivant les sujets abor- 
dés, mais clairement exprimée dans le quatri¢me point: la tendance 
vets ,,un nouveau systéme économique (...), un état social dont le seul 


1 En fait, c’est seulement ce sujet qui inquiéta la presse républicaine. El Independiente, de 
Barcelone, journal républicain issu de la fusion de La Razén avec El Estado Catalan, 
consacra plusieurs articles 4 cette question: A los obreros; A mis amigos, los obreros, de 
José Roig Minguet; La clase obrera y el deber politico (22, 24, 26 et 28 juin, 6 et 8 juillet 
1870, n° 2, 4, 6, 8, 16 et 18, p. 41-42, 54-55, 83-85, 107-109, 227- 229 et 259-261). 

* Rapport de la commission chargée de la question: I’Internationale face a la politique, 


dans La Federacién, supplément n° 14, 10 juillet 1870, p. 26. Cf. A. Lorenzo: Le., 
p. 181. 
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agent doit étre la représentation directe du travail’! vers une véritable 
reconstruction de la société par la voie révolutionnaire.? 


Le 17 juillet 1870, le Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ouvriéres, en accep. 
tant les réglements approuvés par le Congreés, faisait entiérement sien 


le programme de ce dernier. Le numéro de La Federacién publié im. 
médiatement aprés, le 24 juillet, parut avec le sous-titre ,,organe de la 


Fédéracidn barcelonaise de l’Association Internationale des Travail- 
leurs” a la place de celui d’,,organe du Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ou- 


vriéres”,* que ce journal avait porté jusqu’alors. Le mouvement ou- 
vrier barcelonais s’engageait ainsi officiellement dans les voies du 
collectivisme révolutionnaire. 

Cependant, des désaccords avec l’orientation collectiviste des diti- 
geants barcelonais de l’Internationale s’étaient déja manifestés, bien 
avant le Congrés Ouvrier de 1870, dans les colonnes de La Federacién 
elle-méme. Sans craindre de manquer d’objectivité, on peut situer ce 
courant de mécontentement autour de José Roca y Galés et de Juan 
Fargas,° représentants d’un type de coopératisme dont les liens avec 
la politique ont déja été exposés dans un article de cette revue.® 

Nous disposons des compte-rendus sténographiques de toutes les 
interventions au Congrés ouvrier de 1870. Et pourtant, a travers les 
déclarations des congressistes, il n’est pas facile de se faire une idée 
de |’état réel du mouvement ouvrier barcelonais. Le nombre de ceux 
qui prirent la parole au cours de la discussion des rapports des diverses 


1 Tbidem. A. Lorenzo: L.c. p. 186. Le méme rapport propose d’adopter ,,une attitude véri- 
tablement révolutionnaire, basée, 2 /’exclusion de tout autre élément, de toute autre idée, sut 
formation rapide et directe de sociétés de travailleurs qui ne perdent jamais de vue l’objec- 
tif pour lequel elles furent créées, c’est-a-dire la destruction du pouvoir a tous les échelons, 
les plus hauts et les plus bas, du gouvernement et de |’administration”. 

2 Tl s’agissait, comme l’avoue dans un article rétrospectif La Federacién du 9g juillet 
1871, n° 99, p. 1, Un poco de historia, d’élaborer ,,une constitution ouvriére qui serviraiti 
la fois pour détruire l’édifice social bourgeois (...) et pour organiser la nouvelle société 
fondée sur la pureté de la démocratie, sur l’anarchie (...)”. 

3 Cf. La Federacién, 24 juillet 1870, n° 49, p. 1. 

4 Tbidem. En fait, bien que le journal fat diffusé avec ce sous-titre, la fédération locale 
barcelonaise ne se constitua que le rer. septembre 1870. Cf. La Federacién, 18 septembre 
1870, n° 57, p. 3. Voir également l’annonce de la page 4. 

5 Voir la lettre que Juan Fargas, un des compagnons coopératistes de Roca y Galés (cf. 
La Asociacién, 10 juin 1866, n° 10, p. 130-132, une lettre signée par plusieurs coopératis- 
tes), adresse 4 La Federacién, dans laquelle il s’oppose 4 ceux qui, défendant la ,,coopéri 
tion solidaire”, méprisent les coopératives isolées. Cf. La Federacién, 27 février 1870, 
N° 31, p. 2. Voir aussi les articles de Roca y Galés sur le thtme Economia social publiés dans 
le méme hebdomadaire, 20 mars 1870, n° 34, p. I-2, 27 mars, n° 35, p. 2, 3 et 24 avril, n° 36 
et 38, I et 15 mai, n° 39 et 41, p. 2-3 et p. 2. 

® Le socialisme et le mouvement ouvrier 4 Barcelone 4 Ja chute d’Isabelle II, dans Inter- 
national Review of Social History (1959), p. 18-21. 
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commissions fut relativement limité,! et surtout la maturité politique 


de beaucoup de délégués est fort contestable.2 Il est done difficile 
dattribuer a de solides courants de pensée des attitudes simplement 


déterminées par l’opportunisme et la pression de l’opinion dominante 
ou encore par des sympathies ou des antipathies absolument incon- 
ttdlables. 

Deux faits sont pourtant hautement significatifs 4 cet égard. Le 
premier concerne l’attitude de l’Internationale, parfaitement claire 
pour tous les assistants, vis-a-vis de la politique. Dans cette question, 
décisive pour le crédo bakouniniste que les dirigeants de I’Interna- 
tionale voulaient imposer, l’opposition obtint que la commission 
chargée du rapport rectifiat substantiellement la conclusion présentée 
au vote de l’assemblée: l’abstention politique n’était recommandée 
qu’aux corporations, les individus restant libres de participer ou de 
s'abstenir.? De plus, la conclusion, méme modifiée, n’obtint que 61 
pour cent des voix.* 


Le deuxiéme fait est que la grande majorité des délégués catalans 
qui penchérent pour l’abstentionnisme politique appartenaient a la 


1 Aux débats prirent part 33 délégués différents, c’est-a-dire un peu plus du tiers des con- 
gtessistes, qui étaient en tout 89. Cf. la liste de 85 délégués dans La Federacién du 21 
juin 1870, supplément n° 1, p. 1, auxquels il faut ajouter quatre autres délégués admis 
comme représentants légitimes a la séance administrative du 23 juin. Cf. La Federacion, 7 
anit 1870, supplément n° 21, p. 36. 

2 Un exemple de l’inconstance des congressistes est celui constitué par le débat ouvert 
pour savoir s'il fallait discuter ensemble ou séparément le rapport sur l’organisation so- 
ciale, présenté par la commission correspondante, et une proposition de Roca y Galés 
sur le méme sujet. Juan Nuet, représentant de la société des serruriers, apostropha ainsi le 
Congrés: ,,Citoyens, je n’aurais jamais cru que vous puissiez étre si veules pour détruire 
en moins de cinq minutes ce qui vient de se faire, c’est-a-dire une décision si récemment 
prise; ce qui, bien entendu, donnera l’impression que ce Congrés n’est pas formé par des 
hommes aussi sérieux que vous |’étes en réalité. Moi-méme, j’ai indirectement appuyé la 
proposition qui nous occupe et j’ai combattu l’idée de discuter ensemble le rapport et le 
document (qu’on présente comme un point de vue particulier), car moi aussi j’aime qu’on 
ne mélange pas les questions. Mais maintenant le probléme est délicat: il y va de la bonne 
réputation du Congrés (...)”. Cf. La Federacién, 5 juillet 1870, supplément n° 11, p. 21. 

3 La résolution votée par le Congrés recommande aux sections ,,de renoncer 4 toute action 
corporative ayant pour but d’accomplir la transformation sociale au moyen des réformes 
politiques nationales, et elle les invite 4 consacrer toute leur activité 4 la constitution fédé- 
tative de tous les corps de métier, seul moyen d’assurer le succés de la révolution sociale”. 
Cf. La Federacién, 10 juillet 1870, supplément n° 14, p. 27, et A. Lorenzo, Lc. p. 198. - 
Cette résolution était la reproduction textuelle de celle du Congrés suisse de La Chaux de 
Fonds (cf. J. Guillaume, L’Internationale, v.I., p. 54), 4 exception du mot ,,corporative”, 
qui avait été introduit dans la résolution du Congrés de Barcelone pour laisser sa liberté au 
courant qui exigeait l’indépendance dans l’action politique. En ce méme sens, il est sig- 
nificatif que les assemblées préparatoires tenues 4 Barcelone avant le Congres, par exemple 
celle du 29 mai 1870, aient approuvé intégralement le texte de La Chaux de Fonds. Cf. 
La Federacién, El Congreso Obrero de la Regién Espaiiola, 5 juin 1870, n° 44, p. 1. 


‘ Voir les résultats de ce vote dans La Federacion, 7 aot 1870, supplément n° 21, p. 36. 
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ville de Barcelone, alors que ceux qui votérent contre représentaient 
des villes et des villages du reste de la Catalogne. Ce décalage s’ex. 
plique facilement: le noyau dirigeant s’était chargé de préparer l’opi- 
nion par une série d’assemblées organisées avant le Congrés! aux. 
quelles n’assistérent pas ceux qui demeuraient hors de Barcelone. 

Si on ajoute a tout cela le nombre élevé d’ouvriers qui restaient en 
marge des associations,? il n’est pas hasardeux de conclure que l’orien- 
tation rigoureusement révolutionnaire fut oeuvre d’une minorité, 
dans laquelle se signalérent, avec Farga Pellicer, un groupe d’étudiants 
et le médecin Gaspar Sentifidn. Toutes ces observations, fruit d’une 
lecture attentive des procés-verbaux du Congrés Ouvrier, justifient le 
reproche adressé par Anselmo Lorenzo, participant actif a ces pte- 
miéres luttes, aux dirigeants du mouvement ouvrier collectiviste en ce 
qui concerne l’orientation générale prise pendant la Premiére Inter- 
nationale, reproche qui peut s’appliquer aussi 4 ce cas concret: 
»Combien plus avantageux cela aurait été” — dit-il — ,,sil’ Alliance, au 
lieu d’arracher des décisions et des solutions par surprise, avait entre- 
pris une oeuvre d’éducation et d’instruction en vue d’obtenir des 
décisions et des solutions résultant de volontés conscientes”.® 


CONCLUSION 


Avant et aprés 1868, deux tendances fondamentales s’exprimaient 
dans l’orientation du mouvement ouvrier catalan (mouvement d’ail- 


1 Elles étaient annoncées par La Federacién du 15 mai 1670, n° 41, p. 1; ibidem, 29 mai 
1870, n° 43, p. I, et 5 juin 1870, n° 44, p. I. 

2 Cf. Le socialisme et le mouvement ouvrier 4 Barcelone 4 la chute d’Isabelle II, dans 
International Review of Social History (1959), p. 21, n. t. Dans les déclarations de certains 
délégués, on trouve quelques indications de la résistance opposée par beaucoup d’ouvriers 
4 Vassociation, avant le Congrés Ouvrier de 1870. Voici plusieurs exemples: Antonio 
Illa, représentant des tisseurs de voiles, déclare: ,,(...) ils ne croient pas aux avantages de 
association, et ces individus nous font du mal, car ils travaillent 4 la place de celui qui 
chéme [c’est-a-dire de celui qui se met en gréve]”. Cf. La Federacién, 23 juin 1870, 
supplément n° 4, p. 7. - Domingo Gras, des marins: ,,Aprés la Révolution, certains se 
sont associés, mais il y a tout de méme beaucoup d’indifférence”. Ibidem, supplément n° 3, 
p. 6. — Joaquin Riera, des tailleurs: ,,Plus tard [il se référe en général a la période postt- 
rieure 4 1860], l’idée sociale s’est développée et on a fait des efforts pour la développer 
encore, mais on n’a pas obtenu des résultats, car il y a une grande indifférence a l’égard de 
association”. Ibidem, supplément n° 4, p. 7. — Juan Bargalld, des sculpteurs et marbriers: 
»Notre exploitation vient de ce que la majorité de la classe n’est pas associée et pense que 
son salut se trouve dans les mains des bourgeois”. Ibidem, 26 juin 1870, supplément n° 4, 
p. 8. — Une lettre de Sentifién 4 Joukowski, du 16 janvier 1871, temoigne de la faible pént- 
tration des idées internationalistes. Aprés avoir constaté que la Fédération locale de Bar- 
celone ne fonctionne pas bien, Sentifién exprime des doutes sur |’éventualité de leur par- 
ticipation ou non aux élections aux Cortés. Or, si la masse avait répondu 4 l’orientation 
abstentionniste, ce probléme ne se serait méme pas posé. Cf. Max Nettlau: Miguel Be 
kunin, la Internacional y la Alianza en Espaiia, Buenos Aires, 1925, p. 65-66. 

3 A. Lorenzo: El proletariado militante, v. II, Barcelone, 1925, p. 291. 
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leurs limité et minoritaire par rapport au nombre considérable d’ou- 
wtiers inorganisés): celle d’un coopératisme libéral, strictement res- 
pectueux de l’ordre existant, dont l’application 4 l’ensemble de la 
classe ouvriére ne pouvait étre en tous cas considérée que comme un 
lointain idéal, et celle d’un socialisme de type réformiste, se proposant 
dintervenir également dans le domaine de l'économie. 

Sur le terrain des principes, le seul point commun entre lidéal 
revolutionnaire et intransigeant de Bakounine et les conceptions de 
la tendance socialiste était la conviction qu’une révolution simple- 
ment politique serait insuffisante. Cependant, cette insuffisance n’était 
pascomprise de la méme maniére par Bakounine et parlesautres. Pourles 
socialistes espagnols, il s’agissait de nier la validité de la formule 
libérale qui considérait le domaine économique comme étant régi 
pat des lois autonomes, et de promouvoir une politique sensible aux 
problémes économiques, décidée a instaurer un ordre, une réglemen- 
tation, dans un domaine ow régnait la loi du plus fort. Pour Bakou- 
nine, en revanche, le probléme était abordé d’une fagon radicale. Ce 
qu’on exigeait c’était une reconstruction de la société qui ne pouvait se 
faite spontanément, mais devait étre provoquée par une révolution, 
par action directe tendant 4 détruire les bases mémes de la société 
existante et 4 preparer l’instauration d’une nouvelle forme égalitaire de 
vie sociale. 

Cette conception radicale fut projetée sur le mouvement ouvrier 
catalan aprés le Congrés de Bale, ou Farga Pellicer et G. Sentifién 
subirent ,,’influence directe de Bakounine”.! La nouvelle orientation 
ttvolutionnaire, diffusée principalement par La Federacién et adoptée 
finalement par le Centre Fédéral des Sociétés Ouvriéres, reproduisait 
fidélement, et parfois méme littéralement, celle qui prédominait dans 
les milieux collectivistes proches de Bakounine. L’échec de l’insurrec- 
tion républicaine de l’automne 1869 contribua sans doute 4 renforcer 
dans le groupe dirigeant de |’Internationale 4 Barcelone la méfiance a 
légard de tous les mouvements politiques et 4 le pousser dans les 
voies de l’intransigeance et de la rupture révolutionnaire.” 

Dans la classe ouvriére catalane, le radicalisme revolutionnaire fut, 
au début, un produit importé. Sa force était limitée: il n’avait des 


1Lexpression est de A. Lorenzo, ibid., v. I., Barcelone, 1902, p. 62. 

? Voir 4 ce propos l’article Las clases trabajadoras y la politica, dans La Federacion, 12 juin 
1870, n° 45, p. 1. Pour justifier la position abstentionniste de l’Internationale dans le 
domaine de la politique, l’auteur donne, parmi d’autres, l’argument suivant: ,,Les peuples 
se soulévent contre ces indignes limitations de la liberté [d’aprés le contexte, il se réfere a 
la tévolution républicaine de 1869], et un Castelar, un Figueras, un Pi y Margall, qui sont 
les membres de la Chambre les plus avancés, loin de prendre part au soulévement, somment 
les insurgés de déposer les armes, ou se placent du coté du Gouvernement, sous le pré- 
texte de ne pas susciter des troubles”, 
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racines que dans une petite minorité. La masse ouvriére, si elle adhé. 
rait au mouvement, le faisait presque exclusivement sur la base de ka 
défense des intéréts professionnels: ,,si (...) on avait da attendre” - 
avoue Anselmo Lorenzo —,,que les corporations ouvriéres adhérent 4 
Internationale a la suite d’une évolution effectuée par leurs propres 
moyens, les ouvriers catalans n’auraient jamais été internationalistes”, 
la ferveur socialiste de Barcelone et de la Catalogne d’alors — poursuit 
Lorenzo — était ,,par rapport au grand idéal que représentait |’Inter- 
nationale (...) ce que par rapport a l’idée de justice sont toujours les 
intéréts et les soucis matériels: un obstacle, un poids conservateur, 
réactionnaire”.1 

Certes, le noyau dirigeant de Barcelone sut se placer aux postes cl 
des organisations ouvriéres, au Centre Fédéral et 4 son organe de 
presse. Mais cela n’empécha pas que dans le domaine concret de kh 
résistance, la tendance spontanée du mouvement ouvrier vers h 
lutte spécifiquement professionnelle s’imposat par-dessus toute ten- 
tative de révolution radicale. 

L’évolution du mouvement ouvrier aprés le Congrés de 1870 n’a 
été qu’esquissée dans ces pages. Tel était d’ailleurs notre propos. Ce 
sujet, comme beaucoup d’autres soulevés au cours de ce travail, reste 
offert 4 la curiosité des chercheurs. 


1 A. Lorenzo: El proletariado militante, v.I., Barcelone, 1902, p. 62-63. 
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LEO A, LOUBERE 


THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
JACOBIN SOCIALISM 


I 


This essay was written with the thought in mind that there is need for 
more clarification in the terminology used to describe certain socialist 
philosophies of the nineteenth century. It seems clear that the terms 
“democratic socialism” or “social democracy” have lost much of the 
meaning they might have had in the past. “Democratic” as an adjec- 
tive or “democracy” as a noun, have been so abused that today they 
may convey the idea of either a civil libertarian kind of government 
ot a form of totalitarianism. Indeed, the words made for confusion in 
the nineteenth century when Jacobins, Babouvians, Blanquists, even 
Bonapartists, claimed each to be true representatives of the general 
will, and either executed or would have executed those representing 
opposing wills. Nonviolent were P.-J.-B. Buchez and Louis Blanc, 
each of whom claimed to be a democratic socialist. Yet in 1848 they 
opposed each other with intense vehemence. There is need then, for 
definition and delineation. 


The problem of clarification involves a reinterpretation of certain 
socialist ideologies and a more definite understanding of the forces 
which brought about the politicizing of them. For France, only one 
author made this latter topic the subject of a special study.! However, 
he fell somewhat short of his goal, especially for the pre-1848 period, 
the one with which this essay deals. The purpose of this study, there- 
fore, is to offer a more precise explanation concerning the origin of 
one of the currents of early socialist philosophy, called here Jacobin 
socialism. This task calls for an investigation of the efforts made by 
certain left-wing thinkers to unite two distinct ideologies: Jacobin 
democracy and co-operative socialism. 

The seminal ideas of these ideologies appeared during the eigh- 
teenth century and were drawn, on the one hand, from the principle 


' See Marcel Prélot, L’évolution politique du socialisme frangais, 1789-1934 (Paris, 1939). 
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of popular sovereignty, and, on the other hand, from two contrasting 
theories of landed property. There was the radicalist theory which 
sought to make land accessible to all men by parceling it among them 
as individual proprietors, and the socialist theory which intended to 
make it available to all men by transferring it to them as collective 
owners. The latter ideal necessitated the equitable partition of produce 
rather than of land. 

In the eighteenth century these two tendencies — the term “schools” 
would be misleading here - were not sharply divided. Both were 
influenced by a rather widespread approbation of limited economic 
controls. Both were also given to open denunciation of “/es riches”, 
which perhaps heralded the nineteenth century criticism of “les 
capitalistes', Finally, both tendencies shared a similar ethical foun- 
dation and outlook that distinguished them from the nascent liberal 
movement, from the ethics of utilitarianism. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the father of French radicalism, was not at 
one with most of the individualistic liberals of his time. They pro- 
claimed that private property was a sacred natural right. It is true that 
some of them were not prepared to push the doctrine of natural 
right to an extreme, but Rousseau was more emphatic when he held 
that regulation and even dispossession were not violations of natural 
law.2 However, the fact that he condemned the first enclosure of land, 
or that he advocated in his draft constitution for Corsica a kind of 
state socialism, did not make him a true socialist. Rather, in his gen- 
eral social philosophy he defended individual possession on condition 


that no one owned property in excess.’ As a moralist he held that the | 
economic dependence of the poor on the rich was degrading, the | 
solvent of the individual’s ethical conscience. It was the man of mo- 


derate property, the simple man, who promised to become the virtuous 
citizen. He therefore attributed to the general will and its agent, the 
government, the power to confiscate and distribute property so that 
each individual would become virtuous. The state was not to become 
in a true sense a welfare agency but a moralizing agency.* Limited 
private property, under these conditions, was also to be a moralizing 
agency. Thus grew up the radicalist distinction between a property 
right as a natural absolute and possession as a social contingency. 
In contrast, Morelly and Gabriel Bonnot de Mably took the position 
that private ownership of land, in whatever form, was the cause of 


1 Maxime Leroy, Histoire des idées sociales en France (Paris, 1946), I, pp. 60-61. 

2 André Lichtenberger, Le socialisme frangais au XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 1895), p. 157. 

3 Oeuvres (Paris, 1852), II, p. 444. 

4 Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1954), pp. 56-64. 
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social evil. They too, based their views on moral considerations.! Like 
Rousseau, they were inspired by Lycurgus, Plato, and the Bible, and 
in seeking the principles of a good society they condemned luxury 
and laziness and uncontrolled individualism.? These were the social 
evils which they identified with inviolable property rights and the 
gross inequality that resulted from such rights. All three thinkers 
differed from the liberals in that their society of virtue was one in 
which general equality was the first condition of liberty. They argued 
that where there was no equality there could be no social unity, and 
men would become free only as integral members of a unified society. 
In addition, they thought in terms of agricultural pursuits and small 
town craftsmanship, and inclined alike to share a distrust of the rich 
as well as of the poor of the cities. Mably referred contemptuously to 
industrial workers as “des hommes vils” 8 

What distinguished Rousseau from the socialists, apart from pro- 
perty considerations, was his greater concern with the problems of 
government and his emphasis on popular sovereignty as the political 
basis of freedom. The socialists were far less clear in this matter. 
Morelly held that any form of government would be acceptable 
provided there was no private property. Mably was vaguer still; in 
fact, he despaired of ever having good government, “men are too 
depraved for there to be a wise statecraft”.5 The most accurate state- 
ment to be made is that the socialist tendency was political-minded in 
only a vague, rather unconcerned fashion. It revealed hardly any 
awareness of the relation of an economic system to the power of the 
state.® 


II 


During the Convention, 1792-95, the heirs of the radical tradition 
were in control, and their Republic of Virtue assumed a decidedly 
anti-socialist stand. Laws provided for the execution of proponents of 
the agrarian law and of any idea subversive of property.? Many 


1Morelly, Code de la nature, edited by Gilbert Chinard (Paris, 1950), pp. 241 ff. See 
Lichtenberger, pp. 237-38; F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed., The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great French Thinkers of the Age of Reason (London, 1930), pp. 237 ff. 

* Kingsley Martin, The Rise of French Liberal Thought, edited by J. P. Mayer (Rev. ed.: 
New York, 1956), pp. 202, 237. 

3 Oeuvres complétes (Lyon, 1792), VI, 525; for Rousseau see Alfred Cobban, Rousseau 
and the Modern State (London, 1934), chap. vii. 

‘Code de la nature, pp. 196, 217-18, 230. 

5 Quoted in Lichtenberger, p. 234; see also Hearnshaw, pp. 246-47. 

6See the interesting remarks in Harold Lasky, The Socialist Tradition in the French 
Revolution (London, 1930), p. 5. 

‘A, Lichtenberger, Le socialisme et la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1889), p. 260. 
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Jacobins favored equality, but conceived of it as a general uniformity 
among men in thought and action rather than common ownership, 
The most advanced of them, Maximilien Robespierre and Louis de 
Saint-Just, followed Rousseau in their belief that political equality 
was a delusion unless based on economic justice. Their proposals, 
however, were designed to limit individual acquisition of wealth, 
not to collectivize it. Important was their concept of the relation be- 
tween individual rights and the role of society. Robespierre, in the 
tradition of Rousseau, placed property among those rights granted 
by society rather than among the inviolable natural rights. He then 
went farther than Rousseau when he gave a marked social orientation 
to the Rights of Man. He proclaimed that society owed to the indivi- 
dual the right to work or to assistance when incapacitated.! It is true 
that his views were not shared by all Jacobins; many of them, espe- 
cially the provincials, failed to discern any intimate connection be- 
tween the humane debt of society and popular sovereignty. They, also 
readers of Le contrat social, shared its author’s distrust toward the 
plutocracy and the masses, and were not greatly moved by the 
moderate social organicism of the radical left wing. Not even the 
enragés and the Hébertists attacked the ideal of limited private property, 
being anti-capitalist petty bourgeois.* 

Despite these qualifications the Jacobin experiment marked an im- 
portant phase in the history of Jacobin socialism. The dominance of 





liberal individualism and laissez faire was challenged and Robespierre’s 
proposed Declaration of the Rights of Man took its place beside l 
contrat social as an additional chapter in the democratic bible. Louis 
Blanc later wrote that certain Jacobins, with the Incorruptible at their’ 
head, recognized the need of fraternal aid among men, and of the, 
intervention of an active power to protect the weak.‘ Interventionism| 
of some sort became integrated into the Jacobin left and the exper- 
iences of 1793-94 awakened in the minds of contemporaries and of 
later generations an awareness of social problems and their relation to 
political action. Henceforth all movements in which the Jacobin tra 
dition exercised an influence called for a strong state. For most, this 
state was to be strong in order to overcome monarchic and clerical 
opposition, yet there was often in the back of the later Jacobin’s mind 
the idea of a strong power acting to arrange social and economic con- 
1 Ralph Korngold, Robespierre and the Fourth Estate (New York, 1941), pp. 87-88; 
A. Mathiez, La Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1951), II, pp. 66-67. 
2 C. Crane Brinton, The Jacobins (New York, 1930), pp. 159-67. 
3 Daniel Guérin, La lutte des classes sous la premiére République (Paris, [1946]), I, pp. 
2-79. i 
1 Histoire de la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1847-62), X, pp. 249-50; Histoire de dix ans 
(11th ed.: Paris, n.d.), IV, pp. 105-9. 
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ditions. As Roger Soltau put it, “The Republican of 1848 is often more 
an undeveloped Socialist than an advanced Liberal...” 

This was more true of the 1830’s and ‘4o’s than of 1848 or 1793. 
Blanc accurately recognized that the Jacobin radicalism of the great 
Revolution and socialism were distinct. 


Ul 


The first significant effort to bring the two tendencies together oc- 
curred, as a political expedient, only in the mid-1790’s with the Cons- 
piracy of Equals. This affair was a desperate reaction against the Direc- 
tory and, as such, attracted both Jacobin radicals and Babouvian 
socialists. These men, not very happy in one another’s company, were 
able to smooth over their differences in May 1796.2 A temporary 
alliance was possible, not only because they opposed a common enemy, 
but also because Gracchus Babeuf and Philippe Buonarroti and others 
of the conspiracy were deeply influenced by Rousseau. His writings 
had nurtured their political and educational ideas. Babeuf also came 
to praise the Declaration of the Rights of Man of Robespierre, in 
particular, its recognition of the right to existence. One might add 
that he, like Robespierre, read into Le contrat social the ruthless Jaco- 
binism that dominated their views and actions, which made of them, 
however reluctantly, dictators of uncompromising temper.* Buonar- 
roti for his part greatly esteemed Saint-Just who, he affirmed, “had 
caused to be decreed that the goods of the enemies of the Revolution 
would be given to the People”. In fact, Babeuf and Buonarroti were, 
in their fashion, Jacobin collectivists. They were therefore able to co- 
operate with the remnants of the orthodox radicals, and to lay plans 
for the overthrow of the Directory. However, they were not greatly 
concerned with political theories and their radicalism did not assume 
a large place in their proclamations. 

The influence of Mably showed more clearly in their key documents: 
the Manifeste, the Acte d’insurrection, and the Analyse de la doctrine.® Like 
the philosophical cleric they proclaimed, with a good deal more ent- 
husiasm and conviction, that real equality could not exist without the 


1 Roger Soltau, French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1931), 
p. 95; see also Leroy, II, p. 414. 

* Gérard Walter, Babeuf (Paris, 1937), p. 153. 

3 Maurice Dommanget, ed., Pages choisies de Babeuf (Paris, 1935), p. 145. 

4 See Soltau, ,,Introduction”. 

5 Papiers de Buonarroti, n.a.f. 20804, f. 7, in the Bibliothéque Nationale. See f. 69 for his 
admiration of Rousseau. 

For these documents see Victor Advielle, Histoire de Gracchus Babeuf (Paris, 1884), I, 
Pp. 197-217. 
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“community of goods”, that “The land belongs to no one, its fruits 
belong to everyone.” Unlike Mably, however, they looked to a Ja. 
cobin state to bring about a collectivist society, and they called for the 
Constitution of 1793, at least as a minimum political program. In 
reality, the conspirators did not look forward to an immediate promul- 
gation of the still-born constitution, having planned to set up a 
“comité insurrecteur” to catty out the plot, and to reactivate the Terror! 
They proclaimed rather that equality must be absolute, and to attain 
their goal they were prepared to act in the tradition of Marat, Robes- 
pierre and the Hébertists, to carry out the tyranny of freedom. 

Their collectivism was still rather primitive, being a compound of 
eighteenth century utopian and natural law theories on the one hand, 
and of the pre-capitalist economy of France on the other. They 
tended to stress the equalization of distribution and to ignore the pro- 
blems of collectivist production. However, Babeuf favored the use of 
machines in industry provided it was socialized.? At the same time his 
concept of equality led him to become a leveler in a more complete 
sense than were the advanced Jacobins. His collectivism was based on 
the assumption that all men had equal capacities, and those pursuits 
which differentiated citizens from one another, science, art, higher 
education, were evil, were violations of man’s natural equality! 
Under his leadership the Conspiracy of Equals assumed the form of a 
rudimentary conflict of classes, not one between capital and labor but 
one between ,,/es riches” and ,,/e peuple”. It set out to eliminate the 
wealthy and to arrange that the people become not merely equal but 
homogeneous, as nature intended.! 

The conspiracy failed. It was primarily a bourgeois movement, with 
little cohesion and hardly any working class following. Vague in its 
ideological content it left to succeeding generations an inspirational 
legend rather than a real program. This legend was preserved by 
Buonarroti. Probably a distant descendant of the Renaissance artist 
he too, was a master who chiseled from the raw stuff of his experiences 
in the 1790’s a solid tradition that took shape in his work, Conspiration 
pour T’égalité dite de Babeuf, published in Brussels in 1828 and in Paris 
two years later. These two volumes of memoirs had a marked in- 
fluence on a new generation of Jacobins.® Typical was what Louis 
Blanc later wrote of him: ,,As for his opinions, they were of celestial 


1 See article 12 of the Acte d’insurrection, in: Paul Louis, Histoire du socialisme en France 
(5th ed.: Paris, 1950), p. 53. 

2 Dommanget, ed., Pages choisies, pp. 213-14. 

3 Leroy, II, pp. 75- 76. 

4 Dommanget, ed., Pages choisies, pp. 192-93. 

5 Georges Weill, Histoire du parti Républicain en France (Revised ed.: Paris, 1928), 
PP. 35-36. 
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ofigin, since they tended to bring back among men the cult of evan- 
gelical fraternity.” His importance lies in the fact that he quickened 
the social orientation of Jacobin politics as it renewed its vigor. 


IV 


The revolution of July 1830 witnesses the phoenix-like rebirth of 
political radicalism. Headed by fire-eaters such as Godfrey Cavaignac 
and Louis Auguste Blanqui, it drew strength from the early disap- 
pointment with the July Monarchy. As yet, its followers were no more 
than a handful of devotees assembled in the Society of the Friends of 
the People. The essence of their program reaffirmed the constitutional 
ptinciples of 1793: popular sovereignty, universal male suffrage and 
eligibility for public office, the election of representatives, of magis- 
trates and officers of the National Guard, an indemnity for represen- 
tatives, obligatory primary education, and disestablishment.? These 
were chiefly political objectives. However, Cavaignac, Blanqui, and 
Buonarroti led the society into the realm of social problems, and al- 
though most of its adherants were above all concerned with political 
opposition, the society suggested that the skilled workers form volun- 
taty co-operatives or associations of production.’ It also set up an 
,industrial commission” to study a project favoring ,,exchange banks 
for industrial products.”* Of these activities Eugéne Fourniére later 
wrote: “One finds here the first contours of democratic socialism of 
which, six years later, Pecqueur, and then Vidal and Louis Blanc, will 
be the most complete expression.” It must be kept in mind, however, 
that the society stressed its respect for private property.* Probably 
Fourniére’s assertion would be more appropriate for the successor of 
the society. 

Dissolved in 1833 it was replaced by the Society of the Rights of 
Man, and there now occurred a more determined effort to modify 
orthodox radicalism along the lines of socialist principles. The Babou- 
vian legend now wove itself into a reinterpretation of the great Revolu- 
tion. In particular the role of the Convention and the Terror were now 
displayed with refurbished luster.? Latter day Jacobins and Babou- 


1 Histoire de dix ans, IV, p. 182. 

*Procés des quinze (Paris, 1832), pp. 45-55. 

See Godfrey Cavaignac, Procés du droit d’association (Paris, 1832). 

‘Gabriel Perreux, Aux temps des sociétés secrétes (Paris, 1931), p. 24. 

5 Le régne de Louis Philippe, vol. VIII in: Jean Jaurés, ed., Histoire socialiste (Paris, 
n.d.), p. 24. 

® Weill, p. 31. 

‘Arthur Lehning, Buonarroti and His International Secret Societies, in International 
Review of Social History, I (1956), pp. 112-13. 
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vians, thrown together once more by common opposition to the 
government, rediscovered the old formula of the Conspiracy of 
Equals: “Bread and the Constitution of 1793.” A noticeable evolu- 
tion, however, was the emergence of a new type of revolutionary, 
one less concerned with rural problems than those of urban workers, 
This change was an inevitable result of a growing economy and a 
rising laboring class more conscious of its unhappy plight and more 
determined to activate reform. 


Workers, however, only influenced the society; they never dominated 
it. The leaders were petty bourgeois Jacobins: Guinard, Vignerte, 
Cavaignac, Kersausie, Dupont (of Bussac), and Babouvians: Charles 
Teste, René Voyer d’Argenson, Audry de Puyraveau. All of these 
men were disciples of Robespierre whose Declaration of the Rights 
of Man served as the ideological basis of the new society. They also 
laid plans for a new committee of public safety, composed of a virtuous 
élite, to guide the people toward ,,universal association”. 

During the July Monarchy the word association acquired the cur- 
rency of a messianic formula, with numerous overtones attracting all 
groups of the left, whether radical or socialist. Almost cabalistically 
vague, it lent itself to a variety of meanings. Most of the members of 
the society conceived principally of a political organization, such as 
the one to which they belonged. Even Francois Raspail, who affirmed 
that the future would witness the growth of agricultural, industrial 
and commercial associations, believed that for the present generous- 
minded thinkers should limit their ambitions to political organization. 
He, along with Cavaignac, represented a kind of social-minded Jaco- 
binism that emphasized popular government and some popular ow- 
nership in production and distribution. Thinking in terms of petty 
industry, they had in mind political clubs for the present and associa- 
tions of employers and workers for the future. Constantly in their 
thought was the Jacobin state, benevolent toward sans culottes and 
strong enough to equalize moderately the distribution of wealth and 
property. As regards land, Cavaignac affirmed, ,,The sentiment of 
property is one of the sentiments natural to man; precisely because 
of this we demand that it receive satisfaction among the largest pos- 
sible number of men, instead of being an exception. There should be 
no great fortunes; there should be no excessive poverty.” 


1 David Thomson, The Babeuf Plot (London, 1947), p. 64. 

2 Tribune, Aug. 29, 1833. 

3 Quoted in Pierre Angrand, Les tendances égalitaires et socialistes dans les sociétés se- 
crétes francaises, 1830-34, in: 1848 et les révolutions du XIXe siécle, XX XIX (1948), 
p. 19. 
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These radicals were also hostile to liberal individualism. They tended, 
on the one hand, to favor the hard-working, independent-minded 
craftsman and peasant, but, on the other hand, conceived of each 
individual as a distinct entity well integrated into an organic society. 
Cavaignac therefore spoke out strongly against a system favorably 
accepting as natural a society decomposed into isolated, squabbling, 
and uncontrolled individuals competing for power and wealth. To 
him this was anarchy which precluded the necessary reconciliation be- 
tween authority and freedom, between the group and its particular 
members.! These early radicals, influenced as they were by nascent 
socialism, were not the crypto-anarchists of the twentieth century. 
Like the socialists they were out of power and sought to capture pow- 
er, and while theoretically anti-étatist, they nearly all looked toward a 
Jacobin dictatorship to inaugurate equality and to prevent their much 
cherished liberty from destroying the equilibrium which was to make 
for social solidarity. In the delicate balance between liberty and 
eqality they tended to emphasize the latter. 

Before long there appeared in the society a number of thinkers 
greatly interested in labor conditions and anxious to win labor sup- 
port. More influenced by the rising co-operative movement than by 
Babouvian collectivism they broadened the concept of association, 
adding to it the ideals of economic and social reform. They went 
beyond the pure co-operators, Charles Fourier and Etienne Cabet, who 
were inclined to ignore politics, and found in the radicalist state the 
source of credit necessary for financing workers’ associations. This 
plan, a conscious effort to give a social aim to the Jacobin tradition, 
was elaborated most cogently by Marc Dufraisse in his pamphlet, 
Association des travailleurs, published by the Rights of Man in 1833. In 
this same year appeared another official pamphlet, De /’égalité, which 
stated: “The day when France will be free and the nation sovereign, 
the essence of the duties of the republic will be to furnish the prole- 
tarians with the means of forming co-operative associations and of 
exploiting themselves their industry.”? The author looked forward to 
the abolition of wages and glorified the use of machines. 


Despite these advanced views the society was chiefly a conspiracy 
for the overthrow of the July Monarchy. Most members were closer 
to Cavaignac than to the neo-Babouvians or to neo-étatists such as 
Dufraisse. And yet, that the idea of producers’ associations penetrated 
the membership cannot be doubted, for the pamphlets listed above 
were published by the society. But even many of those who favored 


’ Revue du progrés, V (March 1, 1841), p. 95. 
? Quoted in Angrand, p. 26. 
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economic interventionism seem to have entertained the hope of te. 
viving compagnonnage, purified of its craft jealousies and brutal rival- 
ries; they did not conceive of production save in its pre-capitalist 
form.! They were more concerned with just distribution than collec. 
tive production. The most advanced in the society, those who did 
think in terms of production, were influenced largely by P.-J.-B, 
Buchez, Pierre Leroux, Charles Fourier, and Robert Owen. 

The society was fairly successful in its propaganda activities, with 
the result that a larger numbers of laborers entered into its conclaves 
than had been the case with its predecessor, the Friends of the People, 
In Paris some of its sections contained a majority of workers, while ina 
few others workers made up the membership. They therefore strength- 
ened the more revolutionary elements in the club and ended by draw- 
ing it into the almost purely economic struggle between labor and 
capital. In 1834 the monarchy tightened the laws against associations 
of every sort. Since the society was largely an underground organiz- 
ation it might not have been fatally affected; however, in April the 
workers of Lyon resorted to their classic mode of protest, barricades, 
and when the revolt spread to Paris the club became involved. This 
penchant for insurrection, alluring for many radicals, proved to be 
disastrous. The society as well as the workers organizations were 
crushed. 

The disappearance of the society brought to an end the agency that 
was plaiting together the two threads of Jacobin socialism. There 
occurred, so to speak, the great dispersal. Branching off to the left 
were the continuators of the Babouvian tradition with its mystiqu 
of permanent conspiracy, its materialistic atheism, and its uncomprom- 
ising voluntarism. The leaders, Blanqui, Théodore Dézamy, J.-]. 
Pillot and Richard Lahautiére, emphasized the class struggle, whithout, 
however, clearly distinguishing between manual laborers and petty 
bourgeois. In the secret societies of the extreme left, the Society of 
Families (1834) and the Society of Seasons (1837), Blanqui combined 
the tactics of Hébertism and a vague collectivism based in part on 
Babouvism, thus laying out a different revolutionary movement, that 
of Jacobin communism.” 


Vv 


The leaders of the more moderate Jacobin associationist tendency 


1 Perreux, pp. 281-82. 
2 See the excellent study by Alan B. Spitzer, The Revolutionary Theories of Louis Augus- 
te Blanqui (New York, 1957), chap. vi; see also E. S. Mason, Blanqui and Communism, 
in: Political Science Quarterly, XLIV (1929), pp. 498-527, and Roger Garaudy, Les sources 
frangaises du socialisme scientifique (Paris, 1949), chap. v. 
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ceased to be a unified group. They were either in prison or in exile. 
This setback was partly counterbalanced by the significant activity 
of anumber of socialist intellectuals from whose lucubrations would 
emerge the essential credos of a new reform movement, Jacobin 
socialism. The aims of these men were rendered doubly difficult, first 
by the fact that many radicals, fearful of the latter-day Babouvians, 
grew increasingly distrustful of all collectivist ideas, and second, by 
the absence from the socialist tradition of any acceptible political basis 
on which to build.! During the eighteenth century the utopian drea- 
mets had lent only the slightest attention to politics. During the 
1790’s the Conspiracy of Equals had brought together momentarily 
the Jacobin and collectivist threads, but the later neo-Babouvians 
had carried the cult of their hero into the nascent communist camp 
where it remained. Fourier, possibly reacting against the violence of 
the 1790’s, elaborated a “socializing” ideal which was fundamentally 
apolitical, and his disciple, Victor Considerant, although concerned 
with governmental affairs, wrote in 1847 in favor of constitutional 
monarchy.? At the other extreme was the Count de Saint-Simon who 
combined the idea of a controlled economy with that of an autocratic 
state. Curiously enough, the more definite democratization of social- 
ism began largely as a reaction against his autocracy. 


The earliest theorists to work in this direction were Buchez and 
Leroux.’ Both had entered into the movement for social reform as 
Saint-Simonians, but both soon dropped away from the school. By 
1830 they were influenced by the idea of a republic, finding in this 
form of government the one most adaptable to the need for social 
reform. In the Journal des sciences morales et politiques, soon known as the 
Européen, Buchez displayed an admiration for Jacobinism and joined 
the Society of the Friends of the People. Shortly after he came forward 
in his monumental Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution francaise as an 
influential apologist of the Convention and Robespierre. At the same 
time he worked out his program for workers’ associations, making 
a significant contribution to the co-operative movement. However, 
his effort was largely directed toward reconciling rather than fusing 
what he considered two distinct entities, popular representative go- 
vetnment and producers’ associations. The hand of the politician, he 
concluded, was guided by the tendency to pick the pocket of indi- 
vidual freedom and therefore must be excluded from two most pre- 
cious treasures, economics and religion. Influenced by Félicité de 
'Prélot, pp. 35 ff. 


*Principes du socialisme (Paris, 1847), p. 69. 
5], Tchernoff, Le Parti Républicain sous la Monarchie de juillet (Paris, 1901), p. 75. 
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Lamennais he became a Catholic, albeit not a practicing one, and dur- 
ing the late 1830’s assisted the excommunicated priest to lay the foun- 
dations of Christian socialism.1 His defense of Catholicism as a religion 
tended to alienate him from the radicals and was perhaps a leading 
factor driving him during the 1840’s toward the more moderate out- 
look of Le national, edited by Armand Marrast. Nonetheless, his plans 
for the organization of co-operatives influenced Louis Blanc.? 

Although antagonistic to the neo-theocratic ideals of Buchez and 
his disciples of L’aelier, the socialism that grew up under the in- 
fluence of Jacobin politics was not irreligious. It inclined to be anti- 
clerical but it differed from Jacobin communism in that its exponents 
were secular-minded pantheists or deists. Imbibing their inspiration 
from the Bible and Rousseau they had visions of the second coming 
as the fulfillment of a vast political and social reform, part of which 
was disestablishment. 


Such was Pierre Leroux. He compounded a kind of spiritual socialism, 
popular sovereignty and representative government in his Revove 
encyclopédique. He later explained his mission during the 1830s, “I 
served in explaining by the formula of the Republic, what Saint-Simon, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Owen wanted to say. ...This was the 
synthesis that I elaborated more than any other.”* He had this aim 
in mind when he helped to draw up the program of the Society of the 
Rights of Man. As a member of that society he influenced such leaders 
as Cavaignac, teaching them that the republic to come must be social.! 

But Leroux was not a fullfledged radical, repudiating as he did the 
ideal of a unicameral legislature, a fundamental of the Jacobin state. 
Enchanted with the number 3 he desired the juxtaposition of three 
councils. This would have created that bogey of the radicals, a “mixed 
government”. In spite of this trinitarian heresy he called for an inter- 
ventionist state. “The legislator”, he wrote, “must be made to inter- 
vene, because it has been demonstrated that not to recognize in poli- 
tics any other principle save individualism and laissez faire, is to 
surrender the lower classes to brutal exploitation.”® He was also 
convinced of the permanent utility of representative government. It 
“harmonises the struggle and expresses unity”, and brings into accord 
“the sentiments which move toward the future... [and] the interests 


1 Armand Cuvillier, P.-J.-B. Buchez et les origines du socialisme chrétien (Paris, 1948), 


P. 33- 
2 F, Muckle, Geschichte der sozialistischen Ideen im 19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1909), 
II, p. 147. Muckle, however, has somewhat overstated this influence. 

3 L’espérance, 1856-57, p. 172. 

4 Edouard Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier (Paris, 1948), I, p. 76. 

5 Revue encyclopédique, 1832, p. 305. 
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and sentiments which are attached to the present.” Blanc’s concept of 
“social virtue” was identical to this, and the author of Organisation du 
travail also learned from Leroux that the “true Republic is socialism. 
To wish the triumph of the Republic in France without socialism is 
absurd”? 

Leroux also repudiated the belief in an all-powerful state, which ex- 
plains in part why he disassociated himself from the Saint-Simonian 
movement. One of the first thinkers to give extensive attention to the 
ptoblem of liberty and authority he sought to reconcile the freedom of 
the individual with the will of society. As though inspired by an inner 
sense of oneness with all men, those of the past, present, and future, 
he lyrically wrote: “Each man is a fruit on the tree of humanity; but 
the fruit, although the product of the tree, is nonetheless complete 
and perfect in itself;... Thus each man within himself reflects the 
whole of society, each man is in a certain fashion the manifestation of 
his century, of his people and of his generation, each man is humanity.” 
On the other hand, he felt within a strong awareness of himself posed 
starkly against the huge oneness of humanity, and cautioned that 
“each man is a sovereignty, each man is a right, for whom the law is 
made, and against whom no law can prevail.”? Looking forward to 
the eventual disappearance of the proletariat he coined the word 
“socialism”, which he applied to his vague scheme for industrial 
organization based on workers’ co-operatives and to his concept of 
industrial property. The whole process of industrial production, he 
reasoned, was collective in nature, the work of all society including the 
dead as well as the living; consequently manufactured articles were a 
ptoperty belonging to no one in particular, a property indivisible, a 
common stock from which each person was to draw according to 
needs, capacity and work.® 

The term socialist, however, could not be applied to his plan for 
agriculture inasmuch as he called for the generalization not the collec- 
tivization of land. Here he was an orthodox radical. Yet he and 
Buchez kept alive during the 1830’s the ideals of social unity and 
popular sovereignty, and passed on these essentials to Louis Blanc, 
Constantin Pecqueur, and Francois Vidal. These men revised them 
in accordance with the demands of French urban society. The eco- 
nomy was becoming increasingly industrialized, although it still 
pteserved many features of its pre-capitalist structure. 


1 Quoted in Tchernoff, p. 107. 

* Quoted in David Owen Evans, Le socialisme romantique, Pierre Leroux et ses contem- 
porains (Paris, 1948), pp. 234-35. 

Georges Renard, La République de 1848, vol. IX in: Jean Jaurés, ed., Histoire socialiste 
(Paris, 1907), p. 239. 
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This revision began in 1839 with Pecqueur’s Economie sociale and 
Traité des améliorations matérielles, and then Blanc’s Revue du progris, 
In 1840 Blanc published his famous Organisation du travail, and in 1842 
Pecqueur rounded out his earlier ideas in his Théorie nouvelle d’ économie 
sociale et politique. In 1846 Vidal came out with his De /a répartition des 
richesses. 

In its fully developed form Jacobin socialism was a homogeneous 
compound of the two threads we have been tracing. This, its major 
characteristic, is best observed in the writings of Blanc. Unlike his 
predecessors he was far more than a reconciler, he was a synthesizer 
seeking to fuse Jacobin politics and co-operative socialism, seeing in 
this fusion the logical and therefore inevitable outcome, not only of 
the 1789 Revolution but of the whole course of French history. In 
his system radical politics was so bound up with socialist economics 
that the two became one, harmoniously blended and inseparable. 
Without the Jacobin state there could be no social workshop and 
without the social workshop the Jacobin state would lose its reason 
for being, for there would be neither equality nor liberty.? 

Like the two ideologies it combined, Jacobin socialism was dedi- 
cated to the little people, petty bourgeois and urban and rural laborers. 
It did not, however, seek to abet class warfare, being persuasionist 
rather than revolutionary. It appealed to the humanitarianism of the 
well-to-do. Yet it was in the lower classes, the virtuous poor, that the 
Jacobin socialists discerned the wellspring of social morality, the 
primeval source of that goodness inherent in humanity as a whole, 
Emphasizing virtue, they tended to repudiate the pain-pleasure polar- 
ities as motivating forces and posited that pain or pleasure really 
resulted from the absence or presence of virtue in society. Now virtue 
did not have quite the same meaning for them as it had for Mably 
who dreamed of recreating another Sparta. Rather they conceived of 
it as the desire for social justice, as a willingness to struggle unspat- 
ingly for the benefit of the people whose will must be sincerely respect- 
ed. Virtue was enthusiasm for doing good, a state of social grace, and 
hence, a complete absence of skepticism. 

Again unlike their predecessors, whether radical or socialist, they 
had more of the entrepreneurial spirit. State aid was made necessary 
because they had in mind a socialist system involving extensive me- 
chanization and large-scale production. Not all of them wanted to do 


1 Leo A. Loubére, Louis Blanc’s Philosophy of History, in: The Journal of the History 
of Ideas, XVII (1956), pp. 70-88. 

2 See Blanc’s Histoire de dix ans, III, pp. 61-62; also Otto Warschauer, Geschichte des 
Sozialismus und neueren Kommunismus, vol. III; Louis Blanc (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 159-60; 


Paul Keller, Louis Blanc und die Revolution von 1848 (Zurich, 1926), p. 49. 
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away with peasant holdings, but they called for an economy in which 
all men would have plenty, not because men lived frugally but be- 
cause men produced in abundance. 


It might be said that because of their views on land, Leroux and Ca- 
vaignac, until his death in 1845, formed the right wing of the group; 
Blanc and Vidal, who sought to balance centralized and decentralized 
control, constituted the center; and Pecqueur with his belief that the 
Jacobin state must be the sole owner and organizer of all property 
formed the left wing. Pecqueur has been called the real father of state 
socialism.? 

As regards the immediate influence of these theorists Blanc was 
undoubtedly the most important. Less profound than Pecqueur, less 
philosophical than Leroux, more readable than Vidal, he more 
definitely than the others came to seem in the public eye the incar- 
nation of the doctrine. It was he above all who stimulated the already 
growing political consciousness of the workers who, in the Luxem- 
bourg Commission in 1848 greeted him with wild enthusiasm. In the 
nine years preceeding the February revolt he revived the political 
ideas of Jacobinism: universal suffrage, a unicameral legislature, a 
weak executive, an elected magistracy, trial by jury, graduated income 
tax, freedom of the press, of thought, and of assembly.? Of course in 
this revival his was not a lone voice; nor was he the only publicist who 
insisted that political reform must lead to social reform. However, 
distinct from the more orthodox Jacobins he taught that reform must 
not merely be social but socialist, and that economic equality was just 
as important as political and judicial equality. Only in a socialist so- 
ciety might the interests of the individual be brought into accord with 
those of his fellows. He warned that individualist competition did not 
make for the improvement of most individuals. What was needed 
was an economic agency to foster fraternity. Just as a democratic 
legislature harmonized political interests so would social workshops 
harmonize economic interests. Here was the essence of the organiz- 
ation of work as understood by the Jacobin socialists.* 


VI 


During the 1840’s three distinct socialist movements emerged: at the 
extreme left was Jacobin communism, in the center Jacobin socialism, 


1G. Marcy, Constantin Pecqueur, fondateur du collectivisme d’état (Paris, 1934). 

*Leo A. Loubére, The Evolution of Louis Blanc’s Political Philosophy, in: The Journal 
of Modern History, XX VII (1955), pp. 39-60. 

*See his Organisation du travail (1st-9th eds.: Paris, 1840-50). 
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and on the right Christian socialism. All three were formally demo. 
cratic in that they desired a state based on universal suffrage, and all 
three were more or less collectivistic in that they demanded that the 
workers assume ownership of the means of production by co-opera- 
tion. Nonetheless, they could not unite to form a consolidated force, 
The communists scorned the Jacobin socialists for being too moder. 
ate, for lacking a revolutionary é¢/an;! the center looked upon the ex- 
treme left with the same distrust that Robespierre had displayed to- 
ward the Hébertists. Blanc considered Blanqui an extremist who 
would destroy the revolutionary movement by exaggerating it. He 
also had a marked dislike for the atheism of the Exfermé.? Finally, the 
Christians distrusted everything to their left, seeing in Blanc an av- 
thoritarian étatist who would willingly sacrifice freedom to equality. 

In consequence of these feuds there was no unity in the socialist left 
when the revolution broke out in February 1848. Not even the tem- 
porary alliance between orthodox Jacobins and Jacobin socialists was 
preserved. Alexandre Ledru-Rollin, who had collaborated with Blanc 
to found La réforme, turned against him, siding with the moderate 
republicans for awhile.‘ 


During a brief space of time Jacobin socialism enjoyed a strong in- 
fluence over the working class of Paris. As the head of the Luxem- 
bourg Commission, Blanc won a sizable following. Working with 
Vidal and Pecqueur, he published a program in the Moniteur, which 
was a concise consolidation of their doctrines.* But moderate republic. 
anism won the elections of April. And after the fiasco of May 15, 
when a mob invaded the National Assembly, republicans prepared the 
destruction of all forms of socialism. In June they abolished the 
Luxembourg Commission, and crushed the workers who rose in 
revolt. In August they prepared to prosecute Blanc who saved himself 
by flight to England. He was soon joined by Jacobin communists, 
Jacobin socialists and orthodox Jacobins. But not even their tragic 
fate could induce them to unite against their common enemy.*® 


1 Maurice Dommanget, Blanqui 4 Belle-Ile (Paris, 1935), pp. 73, 1773 Spitzer, pp. 168-69. 
? Histoire de dix ans, V, pp. 373-88; Times (London), March 5, 1851. 

3 Armand Cuvillier, Un journal d’ouvriers, L’atelier (Paris, 1954), pp. 117, 145, 184. 

4 Alvin R. Calman, Ledru-Rollin and the Second French Republic (New York, 1922), 
chaps, x-xii. 

5 See Georges Cohen, Louis Blanc et la Commission du Luxembourg (Paris, 1897); 
Moniteur universel, April 27, May 2, 3, 6, 1848. 

§ See the vivid description Barbés sent to George Sand in Edmund Plauchut, Autour de 
Nohant; lettres de Barbés 4 George Sand (Paris, 1897), pp. 239, 250; see also A. Calman, 
Ledru-Rollin aprés 1848 et les proscrits francais en Angleterre (Paris, 1921), pp. 35-37; 
140 and passim; René Gossez, La proscription et les origines de I’Internationale, in: 
1848, revue des révolutions contemporaines, No. 189 (1951), pp. 97-115. 
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During the Second Empire it was chiefly Blanc who sought to 
preserve the doctrines of his creed, and when he returned to France 
in 1870, now an old man, he struggled to re-establish it as a major 
force. But this topic lies beyond the limits of this essay." 


1 The research for this article was made possible by grants from the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the University of Buffalo. 








R. B. ROSE 


18™!-<CENTURY PRICE-RIOTS, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
JACOBIN MAXIMUM 


The “war communism” of the Jacobins, mobilizing all economic 
forces for the defence of the Republic, has many features which seem 
to anticipate later regimes more self-consciously and more consistently 
socialist. At the same time it appears in some respects as a partial 
return to the éfatisme of the Ancien Régime in reaction against the 
liberalism of 1789. Particularly is this true of the adoption, in 1793, of 
a system of price control for essential commodities. 

In March 1791 the Législative voted the formula: “From the first of 
April anyone shall be free to engage in any commerce or to exercise 
any profession or trade that he shall think fit”. On 22 July there follow- 
ed a decree proclaiming absolute liberty of all transactions, and threat- 
ening those officials who continued to regulate the prices of wine, 
corn, or other grains, with prompt dismissal. That such a decree 
should have been needed is an indication of the extent of economic 
intervention potentially or actually exercised by the king’s government 
under the Aucien Régime. The grain trade was in fact regulated most 
carefully. Apart from the Parisians, who were in a privileged position, 
corn merchants were permitted to buy only in the open market, and 
then only when local demand was satisfied. In times of scarcity the 
Intendants would frequently fix prices to prevent profiteering, and 
compel proprietors to sell their stocks. It was this system which was 
finally dismantled in 1791.1 


To the royal government price-control was an accepted instrument of 
adminisiration. To the French “menu peuple”, from the labourer up to 
the small master and even beyond, it was an indispensable defence 
against a worsening standing of living, in a period of general price- 


1 For a further discussion of these topics see my study of The French Revolution and the 
Grain Supply, in: Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 39 No. 1, (1956-7), pp. 
171-187. 
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tise. Professor Labrousse has shown that from the middle of the 18th 
century the price of essentials in France, and particularly of bread, 
rose much faster than wages. While wages rose between the periods 
1726-1741 and 1771-1789 by only 22 per cent, the price of necessities 
rose by an average of 62 per cent. The rise in the case of bread was so 
steep that a worker who, in the first period, might need to spend 50 
pet cent. of his income on bread, would have needed to spend in 1789 
as much as 88 per cent. to obtain a similar amount.! It is perhaps 
surprising therefore that price-control does not figure more largely 
than it does in the Cahiers de Doléances prepared by the Third Estate 
for the States-General of 1789; but the expression of the views and 
desires of the “fourth estate”, or workingclass, in the Cahiers is 
notoriously indirect and disproportionate. Even so, in a recent study 
of the Cahiers of the Bai/lage of Rouen, M. Bouloiseau cites no less 
than thirty-one in which a waximum for bread and corn is demanded.” 
At the same time, at the other end of France, the villagers of Juncalas 
and Peyraube, in the Pyrenees were demanding a maximum for bread, 
meat, and wine, and those of Bordéres a general control of the prices 
of all foodstufts.* 

Failing satisfactory official intervention it was not uncommon, even 
before the revolution, for rioters to impose their own unofficial 
“maximum. There was general famine, or severe grain shortage in 
France in 1709, 1725, 1749, 1775, 1785, and 1788, and with each crisis 
food riots, more or less widespread, were associated. Taine cites evi- 
dence to show that there were serious riots in 21 of the 80 years be- 
tween 1709 and 1789,* and this count can easily be supplemented. 
The precise nature of a great many such outbreaks is difficult to fix, 
but popular price-fixing, or “‘axation populaire” figures in a sufficient 
number of examples for it to be established as a general tradition. In 
1752, for example, the villagers of Dauphiné and the Auvergne are 
said to have opened the granaries and taken out corn at their own 
ptice.> In April 1768 a Mantes crowd sacked a warehouse and sold the 
corn at half price.6 In July 1770 the spinners and weavers of Rheims, 
1C, Ernest Labrousse, Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au 
XVIII¢ siécle, Paris 1933, Vol. ii, pp. 492, 598, 602-3. 

*Marc Bouloiseau, Cahiers de doléances du tiers état du Baillage de Rouen, Paris, 1957, 
Vol. i, p. clvi. 

'Gaston Balencie, Cahiers de doléances de la Sénéchaussée de Bigorre, Tarbes 1925, 
Pp. 173, 318, 490. 

‘Hippolyte Taine, Les origines de la France contemporaine: L’Ancien Régime, 32i¢me 
édition, Paris, 1930, Vol. ii, livre cinquiéme, passim. 

‘Tbid., p. 208. 

*Célestin Hippeau, Le gouvernement de Normandie au XVII¢ et au XVIII¢ siécle. Docu- 
ments tirés des archives du Chateau d’Harcourt, Caen 1864, etc. Deuxiéme partie. Evéne- 
ments politiques, I, p. 472. 
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after a sudden raising of the price of wheat, seized the town’s 
markets, and after demanding, without success, that the magistrates 
should order an abatement, proceeded themselves to sell all grain in 
the markets at three-quarters of the current price. They then turned 
their attention to the warehouses and to the granaries of the numerous 
religious houses which they treated in a similar fashion. Perhaps the 
most famous example of such a popular outbreak was the so-called 
Guerre des Farines of May 1775, which followed on the unhappy coin- 
cidence of Turgot’s experiment with free trade in grain and a poor 
harvest in 1774. This movement as it affected the Paris region has 
been the subject of a study by G. Rudé* which draws attention to its 
spontaneous and essentially conservative nature. Over a wide district, 
including the capital itself, peasants and townsfolk invaded the mar- 
kets and “fixed” by riot the price of bread and flour at a traditional or 
customary level. In May 1784 rioters at Bacqueville in Normandy 
forced the local farmers at market to sell half their grain at 36 Jones 
the sack instead of 49, the current price, and in the following months 
similar episodes took place in the nearby markets of Auffay, Darnetal 
and Yvetot.? On other occasions, as at Caen in 1725,4 and Le Havre in 
17685 uprisings terrorised the authorities into fixing new and lower 
prices for bread or corn. It is probable that elements of “‘axatin 
populaire” would be revealed by a closer examination of other famous 
food-riots of the 18th century, such as that of 14 July 1725, when 
1,800 rioters seized the Faubourg Saint-Antoine and pillaged the 
bakers,® or that of May 1752, when the cotton workers of Rouen heli 
the town for three days during which they sacked the granaries of the 
town’s religious houses and the warehouses on the quayside.’ Inevi- 
tably such riots were often accompanied by open and unqualified 
pillage of factors, bakers and grocers, inspired partly by an endemic 
hatred of profiteers, and partly by a desire to profit from the temporary 
suspension of law and order, but the true “taxation populaire” was 


1 Gustave Laurent, Reims et la région rémoise 4 la veille de la Révolution, Reims 1930, 
p. Ixxxii. 

2 George Rudé, La taxation populaire de mai 1775 4 Paris et dans la région parisienne,in 
Annales Historiques de la Révolution frangaise, Vol. 28, (1956) pp. 139-179. 

3 Célestin Hippeau, Gouvernement de Normandie..., op. cit., Deuxiéme partie, Evéne 
ments politiques, II, p. 157 et seq. 

4 Gabriel Vanel, Recueil de journaux caennais, 1661-1777 [Société de ’histoire de Norma 
die, Publications, 32], Rouen and Paris 1904, p. 69. 

5 Pierre Jacques Gabriel le Verdier, ed., Correspondance politique et administrative & 


Miromesnil, premier président du parlement de Normandie [Société de histoire de No:| 


mandie, Publications, 28], Rouen and Paris 1900-3, Vol. V, p. 143 n. 

6 Edmond Jean Frangois Barbier, Journal historique et anecdotique du régne de Loui 
XV, Paris 1847-56, Vol. i, p. 224. 

? Tbid., Vol. iii, p. 377. 
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essentially a disciplined measure implying an ordered sale and the 
handing over of the proceeds to the proprietor. The price-riot was 
a particularly appropriate tactic for an inchoate working class, as 
yet without political rights or effective industrial organization, for it 
united many different strata in a joint struggle to resist worsening 
standards. As such it was a common occurrence in England. In 1764 
the Derbyshire colliers, finding wheat priced at 85. 4d. a bushel “clear- 
ed the market” at 5s. a bushel, which they said was the “London 
ptice”. At Honiton, in 1766 the lace workers seized corn in the far- 
mets’ stores, took it to market, sold it at a fixed price, and returned 
the money and the sacks to the farmers. In the same year the Birming- 
ham populace captured the market, and sold the bread and the cheese 
there at their own price. The following year about 200 Stourbridge 
colliers forced farmers at Kidderminster market to sell their wheat at 
js. instead of 7s. the bushel, and their butter at 6d. instead of 8d. a 
pound. On two separate occasions in March 1772 meat en route for 
Leadenhall market was seized and sold at a fixed price. At Falmouth, 
in May 1793 two or three thousand tinners descended on the town, 
otdered the mayor to sell the corn in the city’s granaries at a fixed 
ptice, and declared their intention of marching round the county to 
enforce further measures of price control. A great many such out- 
breaks are described in the Annual Register and in R. F. Wearmouth’s 
study “Methodism and the Common People in the 18th century.” 
Evidence appears to be less readily accessible for a parallel tradition 
in other European countries, but it may be mentioned that in April 
1789 a Barcelona mob fired the town’s granaries and forced the town 
commandant to order a reduction in the price of oil and wine,’ while 
in August rioters at Tournai, in the Austrian Netherlands sacked 
gtain merchants’ houses and compelled peasants coming to market to 
teduce the price of their butter by almost a half. 


In France the revolution of 1789, by undermining the authority of the 
administration and bringing to the fore questions of popular sover- 
eignty and popular rights doubtless helped to produce an atmosphere 
favourable to popular disorders and, with them, the price-riot. More 
important was the economic crisis caused by the superimposition of 
the bad harvest of 1788 on widespread poverty occasioned by persist- 
ent unemployment, particularly in the textile towns. The royal in- 


‘Annual Register, Vol. vii, p. 103; Vol. ix, pp. 119, 137-40; Vol. x, p. 148; Vol. xv, pp. 
90, 91; Vol. xxv, p. 21. 

*Tbid., Vol. xxxi, p. 204. 

3 Jean Palou, Une émotion populaire 4 Tournai (aotit 1789), in: Annales Historiques de 
la Révolution frangaise, Vol. 22, (1950), p. 363. 
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tendant Tolozan maintained in 1789 that the Eden treaty for freer 
trade, negotiated with Britain in 1785, had resulted in the unemploy- 
ment of 200,000 workers in these towns. Although W.O. Henderson’s 
recent study of the direct effects of this treaty may well exculpate it 
from direct responsibility, the crisis itself is well attested. At Rouen, 
in 1788, 7,000 “women and children” were without work. At Rheims, 
in 1789, 11,000 out of a force of 20,000 textile workers were classed as 
indigents, while from 1787 to 1790 there were seldom less than 20,000 
out of 58,000 workers unemployed at Lyons. The researches of the 
Duc de Liancourt in 1790 led him to the conclusion that throughout 
France at least 3,200,000 persons were in need of relief, and it was 
estimated that Paris alone contained 118,000 paupers.! In the course of 
1789 provinces of France from Artois to Guyenne were affected by 
grain and bread riots. Many of these have been listed and discussed in 
Professor Lefebvre’s work on the Grande Peur de 1789. The sequence 
of events at the small town of Nangis, witnessed by Arthur Young, is 
perhaps typical of the contemporary disturbances. “The people 
quarrel with the bakers, asserting the prices they demand for bread 
are beyond the proportion of wheat, and proceed from words to 
scuffing, raise a riot and then run away with bread and wheat for 
nothing. This has happened at Nangis and many other markets; the 
consequence was that neither farmers nor bakers would supply them 
till they were in danger of starving, and when they did come, prices 
under such circumstances must necessarily rise enormously, which 
aggravated the mischief, till troops became really necessary to give 
security to those who supplied the markets”.? The Cahier of Lieurey, 
in Normandy laments in 1789 that “The poor, exhausted by the harsh- 
ness and length of the winter, have rebelled everywhere, in spite of 
the efforts of the Judges and the Maréchaussée. They carry corn from 
the Halles sometimes for nothing, sometimes for 30 /ivres for an 
amount weighing 320 to 350 /ivres, so that the farmers, who go in fear 
of their lives, dare not bring corn to the Halles; this will, within a few 
days oblige the poor to search the granaries and to commit excesses of 
all kinds.” 

Inevitably, the larger towns, with their concentrated working-class 
populations were the scene of some of the most serious disorders, 
especially where there were markets to attract prospective buyers - 
and rioters — from the country round. Not only Paris, but provincial 
centres of such diversity as Amiens, Nantes, Rouen, Rheims, Gre- 


1 R. B. Rose, The French Revolution and the Grain Supply..., op. cit, p. 173. 

? Arthur Young’s travels in France during the years 1787, 1788 and 1789 (edited by Betham- 
Edwards), London 1906, p. 189. 

3 Archives départementales du Calvados 16B 372. 
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noble, Orleans, Chartres, Marseilles and Bordeaux were affected.1 The 
Paris disturbances resulted only indirectly in the lowering of the price 
of bread, by frightening the court and the administration. The Nantes 
magistrates were forced to lower the price of bread, by a riot in 
January. At Marseilles, on the 23 March, a crowd of 6000 stormed 
into the Hére/ de Ville and forced the magistrates to promise to order 
a decrease in the price of bread and meat; a group then separated and 
tried to break open the warehouses on the Quai du Rive-Neuve.? At 
Grenoble a riot in March prevented the removal of grain from the city 
for export.’ At Chartres, in July, the municipal officers were forced to 
fix the price of the nine /ivre loaf at 20 so/s, after troubles in which 
§ rioters had been killed.* At Caen the signal was given for four days 
of rioting when, on the 23 April, a crowd of women broke into a 
warehouse and forcibly sold the barley it contained at 12 so/s the 
boisseau.® They also shouted for corn at 3 /ivres, and enforced the 
demand by sacking the premises of several other merchants, and the 
granary of the Abbaye aux Dames. Trouble broke out again on 20 
July, when the populace invaded the market and “took the corn at 40 
livres for a sack priced at 54 /ivres”.® The following day, at Cherbourg, 
a great crowd, swollen by unemployed labourers from the suspended 
port works, marched on the Hése/ de Ville and forced the authorities 
to open the state granary, and to regulate the price of corn at 4 /ivres 
instead of 6 Jivres 4 sols the boisseau, and bread at 2 so/s instead of 3 sols 
5 deniers the Jivre.? At Amiens, on 14 July, a multitude armed with 
cudgels surrounded the house of the royal intendant and forced him, 
before fleeing, to order that the price of corn and barley should be 
halved. They then burst into the Hére/ de Ville and compelled the 
municipal officers to confirm the order. At Rheims there was once 
again a “popular maximum”, of whose imposition an eye-witness ac- 
count has survived. “A movement of the people has arisen in this 
town, occasioned by the price of grain”, a royal officer reported on 
12 March, “some persons having seized two wagons full of sacks of 
'R. B. Rose, The French Revolution and the Grain Supply..., op. cit., p. 173; Michel 
LHéritier, Les débuts de la Révolution 4 Bordeaux, Paris 1919, pp. 270, 308; Gaston 
Martin, Carrier et sa mission 4 Nantes, Paris 1924, p. 32. 

*§, Vialla, Marseille Révolutionnaire. L’armée nation, Paris 1910, p. 7. 

3A, Prudhomme, Histoire de Grenoble, Grenoble 1887, p. 596. 

{Rabouin, Troubles en Beauce a l’occasion de la cherté du blé, novembre et décembre 
1792, in: La Révolution frangaise, Vol. 43, (juillet-décembre 1902), p. 392 n. 

* Archives départementales du Calvados, C 2665. 

6 Félix Mourlot, La fin de l’Ancien Régime et les débuts de la Révolution dans la Générali- 
te de Caen, Paris 1913, p. 312. 

"Tbid., p. 313. 

$Société civique d’Amiens, Mémoire 4 l’Assemblée Nationale, Amiens 1789 [Tract in 
British Museum]. 
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barley which were being taken out of town, andhaving taken them tothe 
market, a crowd formed, and as the police were not in strength, forced 
the sale of the barley at 4 /ivres the septier, although this type of grain had 
been selling at 7 /ivres at previous markets ; by threats and violence many 
of the people got hold of the grain which had been brought to market, 
the wheat at 12 /ivres instead of 17 to 18 /ivres which had been the ordinary 
market price for several days, and the rye at 6 or 7 /ivres the septier, 
although it had been sold for several markets at from 9 to 10 /ivres; 
after having exhausted the grain in the market a part of the crowd 
went into a granary near the market, in a house called the Bras d’Or, 
and seized the wheat there at a price of 6 /ivres the septier; they also held 
up flour wagons, whose contents they partly pillaged and partly sold 
dirt-cheap; following this, many of the crowd spread out into the 
different quarters of the town, seized bread from the bakers without 
paying, got hold of grain at a low price from the different warehouses 
of cultivators and other persons of the town and its district, gathered 
round the doors of several religious houses, and tried to force an 
entry, notably at the gates of the Abbeys of Saint-Pierre and Saint- 
Etienne-les-Dames, and the Abbeys of Saint-Rémy and Saint Nicaise; 
they also forced the sale of a large quantity of rye in a public granary 
at the Chapter Court at a price of 4 to 6 /ivres a septier”.1 The several 
degrees of price-riot are clearly distinguishable in these outbreaks: 
simple looting and violence which indirectly forces the authorities to 
use their powers to open the granaries and lower market prices; 
conscious political action against the authorities to secure the same 
end directly, and “taxation populaire” itself. The detailed description of 
the events at Rheims enables a pattern to be fixed for such episodes of 
“taxation populaire” in the industrial towns. Orleans was the scene of 
outbreaks in April, and in September and October. On both occasions, 
although looting was involved, the riots were directed towards the 
forcible lowering of the price of bread. The Orleans rioters were de- 
fended by two contemporary pamphleteers, Taboureau de Montigny, 
a poor man’s lawyer of whose life an account has been written by 
A. Mathiez and G. Lefebvre,? and a certain Vergnaud, who appears 
to have been a local merchant of some standing.? They both advanced 
the doctrine of the maximum several years before it became practical 
politics at Paris. Its foundation was the principle, in the words of 
Vergnaud, that “the people ought to have the certainty that the price 


1 Gustave Laurent, Reims et la région rémoise..., op. cit., p. c. 

2 Albert Mathiez, Un enragé inconnu: Taboureau de Montigny, in: Annales Historiques 
de la Révolution frangaise, Vol. vii, (1930) pp. 209, 305; Georges Lefebvre, Quelques 
notes sur Taboureau, l’enragé d’Orléans, ibid., Vol. viii (1931), p. 140. 

3 R. B. Rose, The French Revolution and the Grain Supply..., op. cit., pp. 180-1. 
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of bread will never rise beyond their wages”. Vergnaud pressed for 
the adjustment of bread prices according to the price of a day’s 
labour.! It is interesting to contrast this proposal with that of the 
third estate of Mareil, which, in compiling its Cahier in 1789, requested 
that the daily rate of labourers should be increased in accordance with 
the price of wheat.? Taboureau denounced a coalition of sellers, pro- 
prietors, and middlemen which had quadrupled prices in a century, 
and pointed out that not only workers, but remfiers, clerks and pro- 
fessional men were of necessity interested in the maximum. 


Such isolated voices were no more effective in checking the current 
towards economic liberalism than the popular reaction of 1789. Once 
the immediate causes of unrest, the bad harvest and the disturbed poli- 
tical situation, had begun to lose their special force, the revolutionary 
assemblies were able to proceed with their work of remodelling the 
French economy. It was not until the beginning of 1792 that a fresh 
crisis led to a repetition of the scenes of 1789. 

The causes of the troubles of January-March 1792 were twofold; at 
Paris, speculation in sugar, and, in the provinces, the threat of a grain 
shortage. While ample stocks appear to have existed, slave risings in 
the West Indies leading to an expectation of a severe curtailment of 
imports encouraged speculation in sugar. By the third week of 
January the price of a /ivre of sugar in the capital had increased three- 
fold. In a week of sporadic violence mobs from the Faubourgs Saint- 
Antoine, Saint-Marceau and Saint-Denis intervened to force grocers 
to sell their stock at the old price of 22 sous the /ivre. Before the troubles 
ended the “popular maximum” had been extended occasionally to 
bread, meat, and wine, as well as sugar. 

The corn riots of the period may be divided into two broad classes; 
the peasants and the sans-culottes of the North rose to prevent the 
export of grain to the Midi, chronically an area of deficit, and the 
southerners rioted in the markets against the consequent shortages 
and soaring prices. Within this general pattern, however, it is possible 
to distinguish the recurring theme of the popular maximum. In the 
Eure a price-control movement began on 27 February, when about 
400 woodmen and iron-workers from the Conches and Breteuil 
forests assembled, and began to march about, local magistrates at 
their head, forcing the authorities to declare a fixed price for corn. 
By 6 March their numbers had swollen to 8,000, and before they were 


1 Vergnaud, Le cri général de 1789, Orléans 1789 [Tract in John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, French Historical Tracts]. 

* Etienne Fajon, The working class in the Revolution of 1789, in: Essays on the French 
Revolution, London 1945 (ed. T. A. Jackson), p. 124. 
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dispersed a maximum had been decreed at a number of local towns, 
including Conches, Breteuil and Verneuil. An even more serious out- 
break occurred in the Beauce, where, on 10 March an “army” of 
10,000 from the nearby cantons marched on Melun, and, in concert 
with the citizens fixed the price of corn at 20 /ivres the septier. An earlier 
skirmish at Etampes on the 3rd had resulted in the shooting, by rioters, 
of mayor Simonneau, who was elevated by the Girondins, with the 
complaisance of the larger section of the Jacobins to the rank of 
national martyr for law and order. As in 1789, however, the rioters 
were not without defenders. In a petition to the Legislative Assembly 
Pierre Dolivier, parish priest of Mauchamp, near Etampes, took the 
part of the Etampes rioters, and expounded the maximum in a fashion 
reminiscent of Vergnaud and Taboureau. The petition was given a 
significance of a different order when Robespierre reproduced it in 
full in the fourth number of his journal, Le Défenseur de la Constitution, 
even though his was a minority voice, even at the Jacobins.! On the 
other hand, while he unequivocally defended the rioters as good 
citizens, nothing which Robespierre himself wrote on this occasion 
can be construed as advocating either popular price-control or an 
official maximum. 

Powerful economic forces were continually threatening the main- 
tenance of the kind of law and order which protected only the spe- 
culator and the hoarder. The circulation of the assignats, begun in 
1789, and of the private paper money which supplemented them, led 
to a steep inflation, and by the beginning of 1792 the paper currency 
had lost more than 4o per cent. of its value. While there was a slight 
recovery later in the year, for most of 1792 the assignat stood at less 
than 65 per cent. of its 1789 value.? Corn prices in 1792 were on an 
average 4o per cent. above those of 1791 in the provinces, and 26.5 
per cent. in Paris.® 


When, in September 1792, the sans-culottes again turned to the maximum 
they seem to have done so in a more deliberate and organized manner. 
An examination of the origins of the popular general maximum at 
Lyons will illustrate this difference. When on 27 August 1792 the 
Lyons sections met in connexion with the elections to the Convention, 
Dodieu, president of the Juiverie Section circularized them to propose 
1 Albert Mathiez, La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur, Paris 1927, pp. 
6-71. 
: “ Auréjac, Les emprunts sous la Révolution [Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise, VII], 
- 145. 
RGawe Festy, L’agriculture pendant la Révolution Frangaise. Les conditions de pro- 
duction et de récolte des céréales. Etude d’histoire économique, 1789-1795, Paris 1947, 
p. 88. 
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the seizure of grain stocks at a fixed price, and their retail by special 
commissaires appointed by the Sections. This programme found favour 
with the Jacobin women’s club, the Société des Amies de la Liberté et 
a l’Egalité, and under the leadership of two one-time actors, Michu 
and Sulpice Huguenin, its members planned a demonstration against 
high prices for early September. On the 14th their campaign opened 
with scenes of riot and disorder in the markets. On the morrow the 
rioters posted up a maximum price list for sixty items of common 
consumption, drawn up for them by Bussat, a judge on the District 
Tribunal, which they proceeded to enforce by an irregular police on 
16,17 and 18 September. Finally, on the 19th the Lyons Commune was 
forced to accede to the insurgents’ demands, vigorously pressed by 
the Lyons Central Club, and agreed to impose official price control.! 
A sequel to these events may be found in the report of Boissy d’Ang- 
las, one of several deputies commissioned by the Convention to inves- 
tigate matters on the spot. On 9 October he assured the Assembly that 
he and his colleagues had annulled the arbitrary price-list, and that the 
city was now perfectly quiet.? At the head of their price-list the leaders 
of the Lyons disturbance placed a prologue which serves as asummary 
of the sans-culotte grievances which lay behind the popular maximum. 
“The sovereign people of Lyons”, it ran, “left for a long time under 
the yoke of the tyranny of the monopolistic aristocrats, wearied above 
all for four years by the loss in value of the paper money which it must 
use to buy all indispensable necessities, and suffering the most atrocious 
injustices at the hands of the speculators, being forced to pay with 
this paper money which is received as the price of its labour and its 
sweat as if it were specie, being forced to pay for things bought almost 
as much again as previously, decrees, in order to put a term to the 
oppression of the speculators, to scotch the traitors who are still 
within the bounds of the city, to secure, in a word, the food supply 
without being forced to employ those violent means necessitated by 
the full impact of public calamities...” (price-list follows).* 

The rioting at Orleans began at the same time as the Lyons troubles 
and reached a crisis on 16 and 17 September, when at least five of the 
city’s chief granaries were looted,‘ together with a grain boat on the 
Loite, after the murder of the officer in charge. Out of the disorder 
there emerged a new Commune pledged to the maximum. 

‘ Alphonse Balleydier, Histoire politique et militaire du peuple de Lyon pendant la Révo- 
lution frangaise (1789-1795), Paris 1845, Vol. i, pp. 80-94. 

?Le Moniteur, 10 October 1792. 

3 Alphonse Balleydier, Histoire... du peuple de Lyon..., op cit., Vol. iii, p. xxxviii. 
‘Charles Francois Vergnaud-Romagnési, Histoire de la ville d’Orléans, Orleans 1830, 
. 227. 

Rene Crozet, Histoire de l’Orléannais, Paris 1936, p. 299. 
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By November the movement had spread once again to the Beauce, 
This time woodmen from the forest of Vibraye and glassworkers 
from Montmirail joined together and marched round the countryside 
gathering supporters and imposing a maximum. By the 28th the 
taxateurs’ army, swollen to 10,000, had visited Venddéme, Herblaut 
and Blois. Another group moved on Chartres, where they were on the 
24th, and yet another on Tours. The prices fixed for bread and corn 
were from 1/3 to 1/2 less than those current.! The Orleans Jacobins, 
and particularly those who looked to Taboureau, defended the rioters 
and their actions. In a contemporary pamphlet Taboureau demanded 
that “ail those who are bearing arms against the saxateurs of goods 
shall be declared infamous and traitors to the fatherland.” It was pro- 
bably this tract which aroused the fury of Roland, the Girondin 
minister of the Interior, against its author. “I believe that it is impor- 
tant for the tranquillity of the town of Orleans, to that of the Loiret 
Department, and, perhaps, to that of the Republic”, he told the 
Convention, “that he should be arrested and punished. It is very likely 
that through him we shall have the revelation of the conspiracy whose 
existence is no longer problematical.”? Roland was not alone in sus- 
pecting that secret plotters were behind the unrest of 1792. In March 
the administrators of the District of Evreux announced that “an in- 
visible hand” was guiding the Eure rioters.3 In October those of the 
Haute Marne Department posted a placard warning against the public 
enemies who were agitating the poor with rumours of famine: On 
26 November commissaires sent by the Convention to enquire into troub- 
les in the Departments of Seine-et-Oise, Seine Inférieure, Aisne, 
Eure and Somme blamed in their report “agitators and enemies of 
the people who prompt them to tax the price of bread under pretext of 
preventing hoarding and the high price of bread.” Lamartine, in his 
pro-Girondin history affected to believe in a highly organized Jacobin 
plot. “Secret emissaries”, he wrote, “armed bands, went among the 
towns and cities where markets were held, and there disseminated the 
most alarming reports, provoking the people to tax grain and flour, 
stigmatizing the corn-dealers as monopolists.”® It is true that there is 
1 Rabouin, Troubles en Beauce..., op. cit., passim. 

2 Georges Lefebvre, Quelques notes sur Taboureau... op. cit., p. 140 et seq. 

3 Albert Mathiez, La vie chére..., op. cit., p. 63. 

4 Charles Lorain, Les subsistances en céréales dans le district de Chaumont de 1788 4 l’an 
V, Chaumont 1911, p. 214. 

5 Procés-verbaux des Comités d’agriculture et de commerce de la Constituante, de h 
Législative et de la Convention, publiés et annotés par Fernand Gerbaux et Charles 
Schmidt, Collection de documents inédits sur l’histoire économique de la Révolution 
francaise. Tome III: Convention Nationale (Premiére partic), Paris 1908, p. 33. 

® Alphonse de Lamartine, History of the Girondists (translated by Ryde), London 184), 
Vol. ii, p. 287. 
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some evidence for organization on the regional level. Referring, in 
December, to the troubles in the Beauce, the Moniteur reported that 
rioters in many different localities had assumed a common badge 
consisting of an oak frond in their hats. To credit the existence of a 
national organization of ‘axafeurs with its H.Q. at Paris on purely 
Girondin evidence would, however, be dangerous. The evidence 
seems, in fact, to point to a flow in the reverse direction, the capital for 
once following the lead of the provinces. On 19 November the Mont- 
agnard deputy Goujon put before the Convention a petition from the 
electoral assembly of the Seine and Oise Department demanding price 
control for grains and the election of a national Administration de 
Subsistances. It was not until the 29th that the Paris Commune, and a 
meeting of delegates of the Paris Sections formally adopted the maximum 
and petitioned the Convention for its imposition, two months after its 
acceptance by the Lyons and Orleans Communes. Prices at Paris had 
not tisen so spectacularly as those in provincial cities, and a subsidy 
kept the price of bread within reasonable limits. When the Paris sans- 
culottes wete eventually driven to riot, on 25 February 1793, it was by 
the inflated prices of other commodities: sugar, candles, soap, soda, 
and other groceries, as in the previous February.2 Even so, the 
enragés of the Sections mounted a political campaign for the control of 
cotn prices. On 10 February a petition to demand the maximum, 
supported by representatives of 30 of the 48 Sections was warmly 
teceived at the Jacobin club,’ and Claude Heudelet, one of the or- 
ganizers, later claimed that Robespierre’s lieutenant, Saint-Just, had 
promised his support.! The following day Marat tried to gain a hear- 
ing for the petitioners at the Convention, though without success. On 
the 12th they did manage to obtain leave to speak, and presented the 
petition which began by warning the deputies: “It is not enough, 
citizen representatives, to have given us the Republic. It is yet ne- 
cessary to give us bread”,> and continued by demanding the fixing of 
the price of corn at 25 /ivres the sack of 200 /ivres weight. By this time, 
however, the refusal of the Convention to hear the Sections’ delegates at 
their first attempt had filled the streets with potential rioters, and the 
Commune’s police department warned the Sections that strangers were 


going about preaching murder and pillage, before appealing for help 


1 Georges Lefebvre, La Convention [Cours de Sorbonne], Vol. i, pp. 110, 113. 

* George Rudé, Les émeutes des 25, 26 février 1793 4 Paris, in: Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution francaise, Vol. 25, (1953), Pp. 33- 

3 Albert Mathiez, La vie chére..., op. cit., p. 137. 

4 Le Moniteur, 14 and 15 February 1793. 

* Journal des Amis, No. 8, 23 February 1793. 


§ Le Moniteur, 14 and 15 February 1793. 
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in stifling this “new plot.”! Thus the temper of the Convention was 
hostile, and even Marat disavowed the taxateurs. Nevertheless, the 
Mountain had begun to encourage the Paris sans-culottes to expect the 
maximum as the price for their political support. For the moment the 
alliance was experimental and uneasy, as was shown by the sharp 
animosity of the Mountain and the leaders of the Commune towards 
the rioters of 25 February, and it was not until the middle of April that 
Robespierre and his group emerged as unequivocal advocates of the 
maximum. The significance of this démarche cannot be over-emphasized, 
for the alliance which it sealed dominated a whole phase of the Re- 
volution, the critical months of recovery from the crisis of external 
defeat and internal civil war which marked the summer of 1793. 


On 4 May 1793 the Convention authorized the administrations of the 
Departments of France to regulate the price of corn. On 19 August 
price control was extended to fuels, and on the following day to oats, 
which had escaped the earlier regulation. Finally, at the end of Sep- 
tember the extension of control to all necessities completed the régime 
of the waximum, corner-stone of Jacobin economic policy. Thus ended 
the experiment in economic liberalism begun by the Legislative As- 
sembly, and defended, through all difficulties, as one of the major 
achievements of the Revolution. 

The jacobins did not return to control for doctrinal reasons. There 
is little reason to believe that their fundamentally liberal doctrine was 
less orthodox than that of the Légis/ative or the Gironde. In his speech 
for the Convention, prepared for 8 Thermidor, the eve of his overthrow, 
Robespierre shrugged off responsibility for the maximum and its 
attendant legislation in words reminiscent of Roland. “Conspirators 
have driven us”, he complained, “in spite of ourselves, into violent 
measures which their crimes have made necessary, and have plunged 
the Republic into the most frightful famine, which would have starved 
her, without the intervention of the most unforeseen events.” To 
Barére the maximum was, with more simplicity, “a snare set for the 
Convention by the enemies of the Republic, a present from London.” 
Both statements were coloured by their authors’ need to exculpate 
themselves for the all too obvious practical failings of the maximum 
in application. But even in proposing the general maximum of 29 
September the Committee of Public Safety made the reservation that 
“In normal times prices are formed naturally by the reciprocal in- 
terests of buyers and sellers. This balance is infallible. It is useless for 
the best government to interfere.” It seems likely that the ex-montag- 
1 Catalogue d’une importante collection de documents autographes et historiques sur la 


Révolution frangaise (ed. Etienne Charavay), Paris 1862, p. 56, No. 89. 
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ard Levasseur de la Sarthe epitomized the economic philosophy of 
1793 when he remarked, in his memoirs; “Certainly, it must be ad- 
mitted, as a general thesis, that unrestricted freedom of commerce 
would be much more desirable; it is very true that with liberty and 
competition there is every guarantee that citizens will not refuse to 
sell and will not sell at too high prices, but these axioms, as simple as 
they are true, although very applicable in calm times, are not at all 
applicable in an era of crisis such as that with which we were faced.” 


The Jacobins adopted the maximum for two immediate and practical 
reasons. The first was to halt the fall of the assignat, and to stabilize the 
currency. The second was to rally the sans-culottes, the collective of 
artisans, poor peasants and labourers, for the Republic against the 
external counter-revolution and internal treason, and to recompense 
them after the conquest of power. It is again in the memoirs of an old 
Montagnard that this last motive is clearly rationalized: “When one has 
gone so far in a revolution as to introduce the people, not only as a 
legal, but as a necessary factor”, Durand de Maillane wrote, “can one 
dismiss them brusquely and against their will? Nay, ought one to do 
so after their long and important services? For without them - let us 
say it — what would our orators, with their fine and balanced phrases 
have achieved ?”” 

During the first three months of the general maximum, September- 
December 1793, Jacobin economic policy helped to more than double 
the value of the /ivre-assignat in terms of gold.® At the same time, 
in the hands of the Jacobin administration the ~aximum became some- 
thing other than popular price-fixing made respectable, for its chiefs 
recognized no precedent in political economy for exempting labour 
from the commodities which they subjected to price-control. But while 
itwas in the interest of the producers, merchants and retailers to evade 
the maximum on the goods they sold it was, equally, in the interest of 
the employers of labour to see that the wages maximum was adhered 
to. Thus, in 1794, when prices began again their inexorable rise, the 
sans-culottes were dismayed to see the maximum transmute by degrees 
fom a weapon in their hands against starvation prices, to a weapon 
in the hands of the employers against the living wage. The resultant 
collapse of Jacobin-sans-culotte unity bore its fruit at Thermidor, when 
the Paris crowds are said to have hurried Robespierre on his way to 
the Guillotine with perpetual jeers of “a bas Monsieur le Maximum. 


‘René Levasseur de la Sarthe, Mémoires, Paris 1829-1831, Vol. ii, p. 125. 
*Pierre-Toussaint Durand de Maillane, Histoire de la Convention Nationale, Paris 1825, 
p. 19. 

*}, Auréjac, Les emprunts..., op. cit., p. 145. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE OPIUM 
CULTIVATORS IN BENARES 


When Warren Hastings established the English East India Company’s 
opium monopoly in Bihar in 1773, the contractors who undertook 
its management were expressly forbidden to compel the ryots (tenant- 
cultivators) to grow poppy. Later, Warren Hastings allowed this 
restriction to be quietly dropped from the contracts, and in the 1780’s 
the ryots were protected only by implication, in that the contractors 
were required to deliver to the Company as much opium as could be 


procured “lawfully and reasonably”. Although no legal powers of | 


coercion were granted, it accorded well with native custom that the 
ryots should be compelled to keep up the cultivation where it had 
previously existed, and when Lord Cornwallis investigated the matter 
in 1788 he found it to be generally understood that such compulsion 
was in force. Cornwallis intended to bring to the Company’s terti- 
tories the benefits of personal freedom under the rule of law, but he 
did not wish to disrupt the opium arrangements. He therefore laid 
down fixed scales of remuneration for the opium ryots which he 
hoped would be generous enough to make them willing to continue 
and extend the cultivation, but did not immediately proclaim their 
emancipation. The contracts of 1789 were ambiguous; they did not 
say whether the continuance of existing cultivation was to be com- 
pulsory, but only that its extension was to be left to the option of the 
ryots. In 1793, however, when the ryots had had time to experience 
the benefits of the fixed rates of pay and their deliveries were increasing 
satisfactorily, the cultivation was declared to be completely optional. 
This caused no difficulties in Bihar.! 

The Company established an opium monopoly in Benares in 1786, 
and met some opposition from both ryots and zamindars (superior 
land-holders). The Resident tried to introduce poppy in districts 


1 India Office, London, Bengal Revenue Consultations 23 Nov. 1773, 5 June 178P 
16 Sept. 1789, and 26 Apr. 1793 (Salt & Opium). 
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where it had not been usual. The management of the monopoly was 
given to an experienced Indian, and the revenue officers were ordered 
to help him in causing suitable land to be prepared and reserved for 
poppies, with the consent and good will of the ryots. Zamindars were 
threatened with punishment if they interfered.1 According to a Euro- 
pean merchant who was present at the time and who seems a reliable 
witness, 


“The ryots, from the influence and insinuations of the zemindars, 
who wished not to see the cultivation of this article prosper, from 
the apprehension of a new authority being introduced amongst 
them, were purposely inattentive and neglectful in extracting the 
opium from the poppy at the proper periods; and as a plea for 
this conduct represented that they were unacquainted with that 
art, and of making the proper incisions therein. Ramchand Pun- 
dit informed the Resident of this circumstance and produced a 
quantity of the poppies which the ryots had allowed to get quite 
ripe without taking the opium therefrom. From this however 
they experienced no loss, as they could always find a ready sale 
for the shells thereof, since the opium had not been extracted 
from them and therefore those who habituated themselves to the 
use of this article consumed these instead of the prepared material 
and readily gave a good price for the sarne — besides that the ryots 
could sell the seed separately... No doubt but the ryots in those 
districts where the introduction of this cultivation was a new 
measure were more particularly inimical thereto from the con- 
sideration that the opium was a monopoly in the hands of Govern- 
ment, and that if they engaged therein they would be subjected 
to many risks and to the labour of learning an art they were little 
if at all acquainted with.” 


The ryots were evidently persuaded under pressure to propitiate the 
authorities by sowing poppies, but neglected to water them, and if the 
crop survived this neglect did not harvest the opium properly. It was 
not easy to coerce the inhabitants of these districts, since their “violent 
and obstinate temper” expressed itself in the embarrassing practice of 
protesting against superior authority “by violent acts even against 
their own persons.””? 

In the season 1788-9, Duncan, the Resident, reformed the method of 
calculating the payment due to the ryots in such a way as to increase 
the effective price received by them, in order to encourage them to 
cultivate freely, “without any apprehension of coercive measures”. 
1 Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, 18 June 1789. 

* Rev. Cons. 9 Sept. 1789. 
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After the lands had been planted, however, fears of food shortage 
arose and Duncan permitted the ryots if they thought it necessary to 
abandon the opium cultivation they had engaged for, in order to grow 
barley and wheat. Duncan declared that he could have procured the 
full quantity engaged for, but had refrained when conditions proved 
adverse.! 

In 1789, a four-year contract for the procurement of Benares opium 
was granted to Williams, the surgeon there. He was placed in some 
difficulty by a delay on the part of the Bengal authorities in sanctioning 
the necessary advances to him, and because, as Duncan explained, 
“the ryots, from their last year’s experience of the precariousness of 
the culture, will I imagine be rather indisposed to extend it where it 
has not hitherto usually been.”? In October, Williams asked for 
parwanas (written orders) to the zamindars and amils (Indian revenue 
officers) “that it will be expected that they will cause to be cultivated 
and sown with poppy seeds as much ground this year as the last and 
that the Contractor will issue the advances to the ryots so soon as he 
receives cash from the Treasury for that purpose”. He was informed 
that in July the Resident had issued the usual parwana to promote the 
preparation and reservation of land for poppies “as far as possible” 
and “with the consent” of the ryots. The cash became available on 
5 November. On the 13th, Duncan informed Williams that two ryots 
had complained of having had advances forced on them by gumashtas 
(Indian agents), who had required them to plough up some barley to 
make room for poppies. He asked Williams to prevent his agents 
from proceeding to such extremities. A petition from other ryots, 
however, soon arrived. They declared that they had waited as long as 
they could for advances, but: 


“No gomastah [gumashta] was ready to make them. At last we 
got seeds from a merchant on credit to pay interest and sowed 
them for the rubby? crops which are daily growing. In the mean- 
time a gomastah on the part of Dewan Dalah Ram, who carries 
on the opium business for Dr. Williams, came here and oppresses, 
saying, ‘Cut what barley there is and plant the poppy in its stead.’ 
My protector, the case is that the time is now past for sowing the 
poppy, and if we were now to plant it, it would not grow, besides 
which we borrowed from merchants, which would all be lost, 
neither would the revenues be received, besides which we live 
upon the product of our ground. Now owing to this oppression, 
what shall we do? You are the master, what is just to us order.” 

1 Rev. Cons., 21 Jan. & 2 Sept. 1789. 

2 Rev. Cons. 2 Sept. 1789. 

3 Rabi: crops for the spring harvest. 
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Other petitions to the same effect flowed in, and: 


“The Resident ordered on all of them that when grain was ac- 
tually sown and growing it should not be cut up to make room 
for the poppy, but that wherever Mr. Williams or his agent found 
land unoccupied by grain they might oblige the ryots (being such 
persons who had last year cultivated this article) to sow the 
poppy seed in such ground.” 


Williams, meanwhile, had been trying to get a list of the ryots who 
had grown opium in the previous season. The amil of Ghazipur, the 
only district in Benares where opium cultivation had been long es- 
tablished, was unhelpful. It was the responsibility, he said, of the 
opium managers to keep such records. He could procure the informa- 
tion from the village accountants, but “examining the separate papers 
of each village will take up a long time, and the opium planters, when 
they hear that advances will be made them, will of their own accord 
attend to receive them”. Duncan, however, issued a parwana requiring 
the amils to supply the information for their districts, and ruled: 


“Whereas it hath at this time appeared from the representation of 
Mr. Williams that the kwyries [i.e. the caste to which most of the 
opium cultivators belonged] are negligent and inattentive in 
respect to taking advances for and cultivating the poppy: it is 
necessary that those ryots who had last year cultivated the poppy 
do also this year take advances and carry on the cultivation.” 


Williams was not satisfied. He argued that the terms of his contract 
implied a power of coercion to keep up the cultivation of past years 
and asked what would be done to enforce this in the ensuing year. 
Duncan refused to give a ruling and referred the matter to the Bengal 
government. The Governor-General in Council replied by approving 
Duncan’s proceedings without comment. Thus the use of the amils’ 
authority to assist the contractor in keeping up the cultivation was 
tacitly approved.! 

Despite all difficulties, Williams was able to fulfil his contract in the 
first year and to deliver an increasing surplus to the Company each 
year afterwards. His efforts, however, involved him in further disputes 
about the degree of coercion permissible, and provoked resistance 
from the ryots.? 

Of the ryots of Jaunpur, a district where opium had not been grown 
before 1786, Duncan reported in 1791: 


Rev. Cons. 9 Dec. 1789. 
Rev. Cons. (S. & O.) 1 July, 26 Aug. & 25 Sept. 1791. 
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“Their being at all induced last year to try to begin to raise the 
poppy in a few begahs! by way of experiment was effected only 
through the countenance of and some degree of extraordinary 
exertion on the part of the Residency and of those local officers 
of the revenue dependent on it, in co-operation with the con- 
tractor, but I have still reason to believe that the ryots there are 
strongly inclined to resist to the utmost the permanent intro- 
duction and establishment of the cultivation of opium into their 
part of the country, and their opposition for some time in respect 
to forming the estimate of the little they raised (the whole not 
exceeding 200 begahs) proceeded I believe much more from their 
great general aversion to the experiment and their wish that it 
should fail, than from any desire to smuggle an article which on 
a former attempt made three years ago was found equally im- 
practicable in their part of the country, and which they do in fact 
appear averse to follow; nor can they (I have reason to imagine) 
undertake such culture without suffering an unavoidable loss 
from the difference between the established rates of the rent of 
their lands and the prescribed prices for opium to be paid to 
them by the contractor; and if I find this assertion on their part 
(which is now ascertaining) to be well founded, the Board will, 
I think, expect that I shall put an end to engaging or making 
them receive advances.” 


Williams agreed that these ryots had deliberately spoiled the poppies 
as a means of expressing a disinclination to cultivate, but asserted that 
it was due to the influence of an “incendiary” headman, and hoped to 
overcome it by a demonstration of the profitability of opium on ex- 
perimental plots worked by a few experienced cultivators who had 
been introduced to the district. According to Williams, ryots of 
neighbouring districts, who were willing to cultivate, were hesitantly 
awaiting the outcome, fearing that if they grew opium while Jaunpur 
was exempt they would be persecuted by their fraternity. Evidently 
the caste organisation of the koeris, a humble community which 
specialised in growing vegetables, was capable of acting as a kind of 
trade union. That some cultivators should have excused themselves to 
the contractor by saying they were afraid to go against their fraternity 
does not, of course, necessarily indicate their true feelings. 


The trouble in the old opium districts began in December 1790. 
Petitions were received at the Residency from ryots in a number of 
villages in one district who alleged that they had been forced to take 


' A bigha was about half an acre. 
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advances for more land than they had planted with poppy in previous 
years, and that these engagements had been enforced by the forcible 
ploughing up of tobacco and other crops to make room for poppies. 
The zamindars supported these petitions and said that the ryots were 
threatening to abscond if justice were not done, in which case the 
land would be uncultivated and the land-revenue could not be real- 
ised. The complainants were aware of their obligation to keep up the 
previous poppy-cultivation and of the Resident’s orders for the en- 
couragement of increased production. They said that they had been 
willing to engage for a moderate extension, but that the demands of 
the gumashta had been unreasonable. Their representations were 
formulated in a uniform manner, but with variations in the description 
of the coercion used against them. They had been summoned to the 
opium factory before the season for sowing. One party claimed to 
have been confined for a day by the contractor’s servants who “the 
whole of it would not suffer us to make water or go to stool”, as the 
translator expressed it. When “their lives were at their lips, helpless”, 
these ryots took their advances on the terms dictated to them. Another 
gtoup complained, “they placed us on the top of the house, and com- 
mitted many severities on us”. When the ryots had failed to comply 
with their engagements and their tobacco had been forcibly ploughed 
up, in some cases the poppy had been sown in its place by the con- 
tractor’s people. In other cases the ryots had sown it themselves, but 
said that they had been coerced by blows with sticks or slippers, or by 
threats (“We will enjoy your mother, wife and your daughter.”). In 
one case, “To such a length did they carry their tyranny that they 
stopped a corpse and would not suffer it to be burnt; as we were 
helpless, we sowed the poppy”. 

The Assistant Resident dealt with these complaints by a parwana 
to the amil to prevent further ploughing up of tobacco crops before 
they were ripe, but tried to avoid any damage to the contractor’s 
authority by adding that the contractor might certainly increase the 
poppy cultivation where nothing else had been sown and that the 
amil should assist him. The amil, in reply, took credit for having 
caused the increase in poppy-sowings which had already taken place, 
but stated that no more uncultivated land was available, that it was 
now too late to sow poppy with any hope of its maturing, and that if 
tobacco might not be ploughed up, extra room for poppies could be 
made only by ploughing up turnips and other vegetables. This evoked 
a peremptory parwana from Duncan that no standing crops must be 
dug up. The ryots were much heartened by this, and, according to the 
contractor’s gumashta, stopped watering and weeding their poppies 
and did not come to the factory for the further advances due to them. 
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Duncan had consequently to issue a parwana that they must continue 
to fulfil their obligations. However, he ordered an assessment of the 
damages they had suffered by the destruction of their crops, and even- 
tually compelled Williams to pay them compensation to the amount 
of 65 Rs. in all. 

Duncan’s investigation did not, of course, show conclusively 
whether the ryots had been compelled to take the initial advances. He 
considered that if the ryots had entered the engagements willingly they 
would probably have complied with them by sowing the required 
amount of land. The amil hinted that the contractor had acted un- 
reasonably by requiring an extension of cultivation without enquiring 
into the capacity of the ryots to comply. Poppy required a great deal 
of labour and water which the ryot might not be able to provide, and 
the ryots, despite their advances, needed other crops to support their 
families until the opium was delivered and their accounts were settled. 

When the complaints had come in, Williams had at first supported 
his gumashta, pointing out the need to compel the ryots to fulfil their 
engagements, and had seemed to Duncan to admit having authorised 
the destruction of the tobacco crops. When Duncan made his own 
attitude clear, however, Williams shifted his ground and asserted that 
the gumashta had exceeded his instructions. Afterwards, Williams 
seems to have given up this means of enforcement. Instead, he asked 
for heavier legal penalties. The only relief he could get from the 
courts under the existing regulations was to recover from the ryots, 
with 12% interest, the advances for the land which had not been put 
under poppies, but this “instead of a punishment would become a 
convenience, as they cannot borrow money among themselves on 
such easy terms”. The government, probably because of doubts about 
the voluntariness of the engagements, did not take any action, beyond 
remarking that the contractor could sue in the courts for damagesas 
well as for the return of his advances. In 1799, when the government 
procured opium through its own agents, it was found necessary to 
impose the penalty that the ryot must repay threefold the advances for 
any land which he did not cultivate according to his engagement. 


Duncan’s parwana against the ploughing up of other crops to make 
room for poppies brought to light another dispute. The ryots of a 
different district heard of it, and petitioned for compensation for 
vegetables which had been sown intermingled with the poppies and 
which had been uprooted at Williams’ order. They also resisted further 
uprooting and threatened not to grow poppies in future. It was the 
custom to plant with the poppies quick-growing vegetables such as 


1 Reg. VI of 1799. 
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radishes or carrots which ripened and could be removed before the 
poppies matured. Williams considered that this diminished the yield 
of opium and infringed his rights, and he had accordingly inserted a 
rather ambiguous clause in the ryots’ engagements for 1790/1: “We 
will not sow anything whatever among the poppies, and if any quiries 
should sow any vegetables... we will at the time of weeding extract 
them and sell them in the Bazaar and will not make any complaint on 
that head”. The ryots, of course, followed their custom and not their 
engagement. At the beginning of December, however, Williams was 
in the district and ordered the removal of the vegetables. It is not clear 
whether this was done by his servants, as the ryots alleged, or, as 
Williams said, by the ryots themselves at his requisition. He claimed 
to have convinced them by reasoning of the advantage to themselves 
of the higher yield of opium they would obtain. The amil testified that 
it was customary to remove the vegetables after a month or six weeks, 
and on this Williams claimed that he had merely fulfilled the custom 
by insisting on removal at the proper time. The ryots, however, denied 
that the vegetables had all been ripe, and said that they had been 
compelled to uproot too many at once, and at too short notice, so that 
they could neither eat them all, nor dispose of them in the market, nor 
give them to their money-lenders. Duncan tried to investigate the 
facts in February 1791, in order to assess any compensation that might 
be due to the ryots, but gave up after a remonstrance from Williams 
that it would engender dissension and further petitioning, and prob- 
ably induce the ryots to leave their fields at the critical time of the 
opium harvest. Williams protested that the award of even a single 
ana in compensation would destroy his authority and cause “the 
spitit of representation” to infest other districts. 

The aggrieved ryots were meanwhile refusing to enter final engage- 
ments for the amounts assessed by the usual survey of the ripening 
ctops. It is not clear whether, as was alleged, they resisted the assess- 
ment or merely asserted that it was unfair. They offered an oath on 
Ganges water that they would deliver their whole produce, but assert- 
ed that the gumashtas were procuring unfair assessments in revenge 
for the complaints about the vegetables. This resistance was overcome 
by a parwana from Duncan, and deliveries proceeded, though not 
without recrimination. The matter was not finally settled until June, 
when Duncan persuaded the ryots to abandon their complaints in 
return for a promise from Williams to respect their custom in future. 
Williams alleged, however, that part of the trouble had arisen from 
the ryots’ sowing plants of slower growth amongst the poppies, con- 
trary to custom. 
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Duncan considered that the engagements taken from the ryots to 
grow only poppy on the lands engaged for were invalid. He argued 
that the regulations which fixed the prices payable to the ryots assumed 
the continuance of existing customs, and that if the customs were al- 
tered to the disadvantage of the ryots the prices would have to be 
proportionately increased. The ryots themselves denied that they had 
consented to these engagements. The documents had been signed by 
chief cultivators on behalf of the rest, and the ryots argued that these 
headmen were servants of the contractor, who had acted in concert 
with the gumashtas “to plunder and ruin us”. Williams asserted that 
the headmen were appointed by the general consent of the ryots and 
that one of them, a notorious opium smuggler, had been the agitator 
responsible for all the trouble. It was true that some of the headmen 
were subservient to Williams and willing to sign statements of the 
perfect contentment of the ryots, that some were leaders of the oppo- 
sition against him, of whom one appears to have threatened to go on 
hunger strike, and that others would sign statements for either party 
as required. Williams’ gumashtas protested that they could not enter 
into direct dealings with each several ryot, that in the negotiation of 
engagements, the distribution of advances, the assessment of the crops 
and the settlement of accounts they had always dealt with the headmen, 
and that therefore the ryots were bound by the engagements made by 
the headmen on their behalf, according to the ancient procedure. 

The custom of planting vegetables amongst the poppies prevailed 
also in Bihar, and the contractor there complained of it in 1791. The 
government considered that it would be “cruel, impolitic and in- 
jurious” to prohibit the practice. For one thing, poppies were greatly 
liable to damage by hail, and the interplanting of vegetables gave the 
ryots some insurance against this risk. Since the practice was custom- 
ary it must be assumed that the ryots’ engagements permitted it, 
unless the contrary was specified. If the contractor could compensate 
the ryots for the loss of the privilege, they might perhaps agree to 
give it up. In that case, the contractor could appeal to the courts if 
the ryots infringed such agreements. If the Bihar contractor had cho- 
sen to follow this advice, no doubt he would have run into troubles 
similar to those in Benares.! 

Williams asserted that his difficulties were due to the novelty of the 
contract system in Benares, where the ryots had never before been 
“under proper control”. Duncan believed that Williams’ infringement 
of custom and the bullying ways of his servants had roused the resist- 
ance of the ryots, so that they contested every point, complained with- 
out cause of false weighing, and diluted their opium with water. It 
! Board of Rev. Proc. 5 Sept., 3 Oct. & 19 Dec. 1791. 
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would therefore be to Williams’ interest to conciliate the ryots. 
Williams appears to have taken this advice, and in the remaining 
yeats of his contract, according to the Assistant Resident, he kept the 
ryots happy, with the help of the revenue officers. Perhaps the change 
was due largely to Williams’ dismissal of his Indian manager, whom 
he accused of embezzling opium and who in turn accused him of 
adulterating the opium and cheating the ryots by false weights. Some 
of the gumashtas were involved in the quarrel, and probably Williams 
was able to keep his servants in better control afterwards.1 

Nevertheless, Williams still wanted coercion. He asked, unsuccess- 
fully, that the government should lay down penalties for ryots who 
refused to keep up the previous cultivation. He interpreted the regu- 
lations of 1789 as implying that any extra cultivation voluntarily 
undertaken in one year should be compulsory afterwards, and said 
that he had relied on this in making his bid for the contract. Duncan 
dissented from this, but parwanas were issued from the Residency to 
the amils in 1792 and 1793 which not only ordered them to keep up 
the previous cultivation, but also: 


“In places where last year no poppy was cultivated, you must 
cause each person to cultivate according to his ability. Whatever 


increase there is in the cultivation of the poppy will add to the 
amil’s good name.” 


Another translation of the parwana, however, read “In such places as 
there have been no opium planted last year, everyone may according 
to his ability commence the poppy cultivation...’ 

In 1793, when Williams made an unsuccessful bid for the new con- 
tract, he offered to contract for a specific quantity of opium only if the 
clause emancipating the ryots were removed from the new regulations. 
He observed: 


“that the claim he has heretofore had on the opium ryots de- 
terred the amils and other officers of the revenue from interfering 
with them, and that it is to the protection he afforded them by his 
representations to the Resident etc. against the rapacity and op- 
pression of these people that he owes his success in the increase 
of cultivation; but he has reason to apprehend from the opposi- 
tion which he has invariably met with in the amils and their subor- 
dinates that on the contractor’s being deprived of this claim, they 
will by every means in their power prevent the ryots from culti- 
vating the poppy in order to get rid of the interference of the 


‘Rev. Cons. 26 Apr. & 29 Nov. 1793. 
* Rev. Cons. 7 March 1794, mrs. 47 & 54. 
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contractor between them and the ryots, and that it is probable 
most of the amils will force them to take advances for the culti- 
vation of sugar either for themselves or others, which may turn 
out much more advantageous to the amils and fully as much so to 
the ryots, whilst the contractor being limited in price and without 
any authority or control over either amils or ryots is liable to be 
subject to a penalty to Government on short delivery, without 
any resource whatever.”! 


The new contractors, Gilchrist and Charters, declared that their local 
knowledge enabled them to hazard the “new conciliatory plan” for 
voluntary cultivation on the lowest possible terms, but that the general 
opinion “in the highest circles at Benares” was that no contractor 
could fulfil his engagements “unless armed as usual with compulsive 
powers”? 

The danger which Williams had foreseen was greater from indigo 
than from sugar. The master-manufacturers of indigo were Europeans, 
and when their wishes were supported by the zamindars and amils it 
might be hard for the ryots to refuse advances for indigo cultivation. 
The agent for the Bihar contractor was already complaining in 1794: 


“From the great number of indigo establishments now forming in 
Behar, and the undue influence which Europeans thus settled in 
different parts of the districts use to induce the ryots to receive 
advances for the cultivation of indigo, the opium cultivation is 
likely to suffer a material diminution unless immediate and posi- 
tive measures are adopted by Government to protect the opium 
ryots first from having indigo advances forced upon them and 
next in protecting them in possession of their lands, which the 
indigo settlers find means to deprive them of through a native 
agent or gomastah in whose name they rent the villages and 
either compel the ryots to cultivate indigo or dispossess them of 
their lands entirely. Complaints of this nature have reached me 
from different places where indigo establishments are, and the 
landholder being thus in the interest of the indigo-planter or in 
fact subservient to his will, it is difficult if not impossible for the 
ryot to obtain redress, nor am I sufficiently acquaint with the 
Judicial Regulations to know whether in such a case they would 
afford any. This makes me anxious it should be submitted to 
Government without delay, particularly as the opium lands of 


1 Rev. Cons. (S. & O.) 11 June 1793. 
2 Rev. Cons. 7 March 1794 no. 47. 
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many villages thus held at the will of the indigo settlers are 
either preparing for or occupied with indigo.” 


Thus the power of the zamindars, which had been increased by the 
failure of Cornwallis to define the rights of the ryots in his arrange- 
ments for the Permanent Settlement of the land-revenue, was being 
exercised for the benefit of the indigo masters. The insecurity of the 
ryots’ land rights was not as yet a general cause of oppression, be- 
cause there was still a shortage of cultivators for the available land, 
so that the tenant’s occupancy was not likely to be disturbed in 
practice. It was a different matter when the land was wanted for 
indigo, and a test case arose in Benares in the autumn of 1793.” 


Scott, a free merchant of Benares, leased the lands of a certain village 
for indigo cultivation, from the zamindar, who held them from the 
government under a Decennial Settlement which had not yet been 
made permanent. The ryots, who had previously grown some opium, 
though the amount was disputed, objected. The zamindar claimed 
that they were in arrear with their rents. The ryots alleged that the 
zamindar was demanding more than he was entitled to. The zamindar 
denied that the ryots had any permanent, hereditable rights in the 
land; the ryots declared that they were the descendants of the original 
settlers in the village, that the permanent interest in the land was 
theirs, and that the zamindar had merely the rights of an incumbent. 
Cornwallis had tried to clear up confusion of this kind by requiring 


_ the zamindars to grant decennial leases which defined the position of 








each ryot. 

The Acting Resident in Benares, Treves, appeared to favour Scott, 
and instructed the amil of the district to investigate and decide the 
case, adding that if the facts were as stated by the zamindar, he, having 
been settled in possession of the land for ten years by the government, 
was the master. The ryots appealed to the opium contractors, saying 


“We don’t prevent the sowing of indigo, but agreeably to the 
Resident’s orders that no-one by force shall take away another’s 
land, therefore our cultivation which we have had for many 
years we will not give up to anyone to cultivate indigo in... We 
will go in thousands to Calcutta, as we belong to the opium 
kooty [factory] and are not without a protector.” 


The amil, between these contending influences, procrastinated and 
drew on himself a rebuke from Treves that since the zamindar had an 


Rev. Cons. (S. & O.) 28 July 1794. 
?Rev. Cons. 7 March 1794. 
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absolute right during the Decennial Settlement, it was very extra- 
ordinary that the matter could not be decided. Scott became impa- 
tient, and sent a numerous party under a European servant to plough 
up the disputed lands and sow indigo. The ryots resisted and their 
ringleaders were seized. While the captives were being taken to Scott, 
in order that he might decide what to do with them, they were rescued 
after a brief scuffle by servants of the opium factory. Scott’s people, 
however, were able to proceed with the planting of indigo, and when 
some of the plants were destroyed by the ryots, they re-planted. Scott 
declared this to be the second occasion on which his indigo had been 
ploughed up by the orders of Gilchrist and Charters, or of their agents. 

Gilchrist complained that the news of these events was making the 
ryots everywhere hesitate to take opium advances. They did not wish 
to do so, if opium ryots could be “beat, imprisoned and dispossessed 
by every amil and zemindar who thought proper to do so in defiance 
of standing regulations”, and forced to weed Mr. Scott’s indigo fields. 

Gilchrist had already had similar troubles in the saltpetre business. 
His advances for saltpetre had been obstructed by the amil in a certain 
district, for the benefit of an Indian merchant who, he believed, had 
an effective monopoly of the business. Gilchrist had been accused of 
seducing his rival’s suppliers from their engagements and of giving 
advances by compulsion, and Treves had issued parwanas against 
Gilchrist in the belief that the Indian was being driven out of business 
by unfair practices, as had so often happened in the past. Gilchrist’s 
suppliers accordingly told his agents: 


“Why! this tremendous man Baboo Ram Narain produces per- 
wannahs by the score in his own favour, while you have not to 
this day shown us one in this quarter which Ahlad Mishr [the 
amil] cares a fig about. Then how will our feeble voice reach the 
Hoozoor [the Presence of Authority], while we remain under an 
amil the friend of our master’s adversary?’ In short, they have 
plainly told our gomastahs, ‘Get an order soon, or we must 


999 


change sides to save our bacon’. 


Similarly in the present case: 


“When a kwyrie is requested by us to plant 3 or 4 begahs with 
poppy, his answer is, “With all my heart, provided you will not 
allow anybody to expel me from the 6 or 7 other begahs which | 
cultivate with grain for the subsistence of myself and family ete.’ 
We in general reply that as the opium contractors we shall cer- 
tainly state their case to the Resident... and make little doubt of 
their getting justice done them... since a just government will 
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naturally protect in their rights a class of poor natives from whom 
so large a revenue is produced for the Company.” 


That is to say, the ryots would voluntarily take advances not so much 
for the money, but for protection, and were awaiting the outcome of 
Gilchrist’s struggle with Scott to see whether this protection would be 
worth having. 

Gilchrist and Charters asked the Governor-General in Council to 
recognise them as the protectors of the opium ryots, protesting that 
their only aim was to break “that invisible rod of undue influence 
which, in spite of all Your Lordship’s efforts, continues to crush the 
rising prosperity of India”. They also asked for a parwana to the effect 
that poppy cultivation was still pleasing to the government, and com- 
plained at Treves’ refusal to issue one: 


“We never conceived it could be the duty of any public officer to 
sedulously prevent the conciliatory plan for cultivating the poppy 
succeeding by constantly exposing the Contractors’ want of 
coercive powers, on the contrary we fondly hoped he would 
patiently wait till some kwyrie or other complained of our coer- 
cion, otherwise no consideration on earth could have induced us 
to meddle with the opium investment at all.” 


The government ordered that the lands should be restored to the 
ryots, and that the zamindar must seek the recovery of any arrears of 
rent by proceeding against the ryots in the courts. The desire of the 
government for the encouragement by the zamindars of voluntary 
opium cultivation was to be made known. Europeans were in future 
not to be allowed to buy or rent more than 50 bighas of land in Benares, 
and were not to take up any land at all except for the erection of 
buildings, with the special permission of the government in each case. 
Thus the plantation system towards which Scott’s activity appeared 
to be tending was checked, and indigo was to be procured in future 
only by the traditional method of advances to individual peasant culti- 
vators. 

There was some delay in the reinstatement of the aggrieved opium 
tyots, who were afraid to plough up the growing indigo plants owing 
to threats that Scott could claim compensation, but they did it as soon 
as the government’s intention was made plain. The amil, now that he 
knew which way the wind was blowing, decided in favour of the 
tyots. The “conciliatory system” of Gilchrist and Charters could now 
succeed in Benares, and they were able to obtain increasing deliveries 
during the period of their contract. 

Gilchrist and Charters were told that they could not be given any 
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special powers to protect their opium ryots in matters of land-revenue, 
because the Benares opium revenue was of little importance in the 
eyes of the government in comparison with the principle of strict and 
impartial enforcement of the law in all cases affecting property. They 
were also forbidden to give badges to their servants. Duncan had ap- 
proved such badges, for the identification of those who had authority 
to make advances and investigate complaints. This had been condi- 
tional on the badges being of such design that they could not be 
confused with those of government peons, and on a written under- 
taking by the contractors that the badges would only be used for opium 
business. The government considered that in practice such badges 
would always be taken as a sign of public authority over the amils and 
ryots. 


The opium troubles in Benares were settled by administrative action, 
not by due process of law, but the government’s decision was a step in 
the direction of Cornwallis’s ideal of freedom under the law. His 
policy of making opium cultivation voluntary by guaranteeing a satis- 
factory price to the ryots was succeeding; but in the early 1790’s, for 
the better establishment of the cultivation in Benares, he had permitted 
an overtly coercive support of the contractor by the revenue officers. 
Thus the desire for reform had been sacrificed for a time to the ma- 
terial interests of the Company. 
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THOMAS W. AFRICA 


STOICS, CYNICS, 
AND THE SPARTAN REVOLUTION 


In one of the supreme ironies of history, the austere Lycurgan system 
at Sparta failed in its primary aim — the fossilization of martial virtue 
-and succeeded in military victories, the heady profits of which under- 
mined the precarious communism of the bivouac state. Conditioned 
to repress fear, the Spartan compensated by indulging greed — bribery, 
not cowardice, was his fatal weakness. After the collapse of the Spar- 
tan Empire at the Battle of Leuctra in 371, mercenary service became 
the principal Spartan occupation, even for Xenophon’s model officer 
and gentleman, King Agesilaus. With landed estates encroaching on 
the traditional lots and great fortunes swollen by the gains of empire 
and mercenary adventure, the common Spartan found himself reduced 
toan equality of obligation only. The inflation and economic stress of 
the Hellenistic era intensified the imbalance between wealth and po- 
vetty in Lacedaemon. In a brief reign (244-241), the idealistic young 
King Agis IV tried to revive Sparta’s military glory by restoring 
yLycurgan ways” and did effect the abolition of debts but failed to 
tedistribute land lots — his agent, Agesilaus, avoided the issue until a 
counter-revolutionary coup led by the deposed King Leonidas over- 
threw the reformers and lynched Agis. In 227, Leonidas’ son, Cleo- 
menes III, seized power and completed the aborted reforms of Agis - 
his subsequent success forced his rival for leadership of the Pelopon- 
nese, Aratus of Sicyon, into an alliance with Macedon, and Cleomenes 
was defeated at Sellasia in 222 to die shortly after in exile in Egypt. 
The slogans of the Spartan Revolution — to abolish debts and divide 
the land! — found a ready response in the discontented urban masses 
of the Third Century Peloponnese.” The Argives became so disenchant- 


‘Plutarch, Agis 8.1. According to the account of the contemporary historian, Phylarchus 
of Athens, the Spartan citizenry was reduced to not more than seven hundred and six 
hundred of them were destitute. Plutarch, Agis 5.4. 

*Plutarch, Agis 14.3; Cleomenes 16.5; 17.3; 18.2; Aratus 38.5; 39.4-40.2. Polybius II 
§2.1; 55.8. 
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ed with the failure of their Spartan liberators to effect the promised 
reforms that they revolted and rejoined the Achaean League.! How- 
ever, the revolutionary program was essentially a vehicle for the 
imperial ambitions of Cleomenes and its appeal abroad was limited 
to free citizens whose aim was restitution not socialization or eman- 
cipation — the poor wished to level the rich, not to free slaves or share 
goods.” Appropriately the defenders of the proletariat were the Spar- 
tans whose revived military communism was predicated on Helot 
labor and who were in effect an absolute leisure class whose forced 
hobby was war. Agis fell, not because Agesilaus procrastinated in 
dividing land,* but because land division meant expanding the cit- 
izenry to include deserving aliens, which the old Spartans realized 
would reduce themselves to equality whereas previously they had the 
“poor white’s” consolation of being Spartans though destitute. Ac- 
cordingly, they welcomed back the reactionary King Leonidas® and 
allowed his clique to lynch Agis, his mother, and his grandmother. 
Cleomenes divided the land and expanded the citizenry only after 
murdering the ephors, exiling the opposition, and assuming quasi- 
dictatorial powers.® 


Cleomenes’ propagandist, the dramatic historian Phylarchus of Athens, 
provided the Revolution with an impressive hagiology’ but more 
recent scholars have insisted on interjecting a philosophic motive - 
Stoicism. Bidez believes that Sparta was to be a Stoic City of the Sun’; 
Ollier feels that Cleomenes was converted to Stoicism by his tutor 
Sphaerus ;° and Tarn insists that “the Stoic insistence on equality and 
brotherhood sank into men’s souls and inspired visions of something 
better than the existing order.”!° Toynbee too believes that Stoicism 
1 Plutarch, Cleomenes 20.3-4. 

2 Friedrich Oertel, Die soziale Frage im Altertum, in: Forschungen und Fortschritte 
(1927) 3 : 257. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 
Oxford, 1941, Vol. III, p. 1367 n. 34. 

3 Plutarch, Agis 13.4. 

4 Tbid., 8.2. 

5 Thid., 16.2. 


6 Plutarch, Cleomenes 8; 10.1; 11.1-2. 


7 No. 81 in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, Phylarchus is paraphrased in | 


almost all of Plutarch’s Agis and Cleomenes. He has recently been treated by J. Kroy- 
mann, Phylarchos, in: RE(1956) Suppl. Bd. VIII: 471-489, and E. Gabba, Studi su Filarco, 
in: Athenaeum (1957) 35: 3-55, 193-239. 

8 J. Bidez, La Cité du Monde et la Cité du Soleil chez les Stoiciens, in: Académie royale 
de Belgique, Bulletin de la classe des Lettres, Ser. 5 (1932) 18 : 244-294. 

® Francois Ollier, Le Philosophe Stoicien Sphairos et l’oeuvre réformatrice des rois de 
Sparte Agis IV et Cléoméne III, in: Revue des Etudes grecques (1936) 49 : 536-570. 


10 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, (3d Ed. rev.with G. T. Griffith) London, (Arnold), / 


1952, pp. 122-125. 
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was a militant humanitarianism and virtually a Hellenistic precursor 
of socialism and seriously writes of “Marx’s Hellenic prototype, 
Blossius of Cumae, the Stoic prophet of revolution who was not only 
Zeno’s disciple but also the master of Tiberius Gracchus and Aris- 
tonicus.”! The principal source of these learned fancies is a passage 
from Eratosthenes on Alexander’s policy toward subject peoples, 
garbled by Plutarch in an early flight of rhetoric? on the basis of which 
even Alexander the Great has been adopted into the Stoic Inter- 
nationale.* The same essay paraphrased the Stoic Zeno to the effect 
that “men ought not to live in separate states and peoples with paro- 
chial ideas of justice, but rather ought to feel that all men belong to 
the same city and people with one life and one order as a grazing herd 
shares the same pasture.” Obviously the final phrase is a pun on némos 
(law) and nomds (pasture) and in no sense a relic of an early radical tract 
by Zeno.® His herd are not Stoic communists but similes of humanity’s 
subjection to a common Natural Law which was the essence of Stoi- 
cism and scientifically reinforced by astral determinism. Though at 
times Zeno may have written more radically than he acted,® the Stoa 
was the most conservative of the philosophic schools, partly because 
of its patronage by the well-to-do and partly because natural law 
concepts easily justified the established order.’ Stoics were found in 
the courts of kings and the tents of Roman commanders, enlightening 
the hearts and enjoying the bounty of the great of the earth. Of the 
two Stoics associated with radical or popular movements, Blossius 
escaped the fall of Tiberius Gracchus to perish with Aristonicus at 
Pergamum, while Sphaerus ended as a courtier of the voluptuary 
Ptolemy IV Philopator. More typical was the Stoic Persaeus who was 
Antigonus’ governor of occupied Corinth; Chrysippus, Diogenes, and 
Hecaton were committed to the sanctity of private property, while 


' Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, Oxford, 1939, Vol. V, pp. 179-180. 

* Plutarch, de Alex. fort. 329AB = Strabo I 4.9. See E. Badian, Alexander the Great and 
the Unity of Mankind, in: Historia (1958) 7 : 432-440. Plutarch suggests that Alexander’s 
conquests effected the unity of mankind of which Zeno spoke. However, Zeno’s ,,com- 
mon pasture” was not political, and Strabo (= Eratosthenes) presents Alexander’s cos- 
mopolitanism as inherently pragmatic. 

3W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind, in: Proceedings of the 
British Academy (1933) 19 : 123-166. Cf. Philip Merlan, Alexander the Great or Antiphon 
the Sophist, in: Classical Philology (1950) 45 : 161-166. 

4 Plutarch, de Alex. fort. 329A. 

°W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 1948, Vol. II, pp. 420-421, has been 
corrected by Badian, op. cit., p. 433 n. 34. 

§ Diogenes Laertius VII 33; 16. 

’ Rostovtzeff, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1130. 
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Panaetius was the confidant of Scipio Aemilianus and Posidonius of 
Pompey the Great.! 

The legend of Stoic socialism lends itself to imaginative flights. Bidez 
divined that Baal at Emesa was Cleanches’ Helios Cosmocrator and 
consequently that Sphaerus sought to establish “la cosmopilis hélique” 
at Sparta.2 Though Tarn eventually recanted on Sphaerus,*? Max 
Pohlenz insists that “Kleomenes... erteilte Sphairos den Auftrag, 
die Jugenderziehung wie die gesamte Lebensordnung der Erwach- 
senen zu organisieren und den Geist des Lykurgischen Sparta auf 
Grund der stoischen Weltanschauung zu neuem Leben zu erwecken.”! 

Sphaerus is the key-stone of the myth of Sparta as a Stoic military 
academy. Ollier asserts: “Sans le Stoicisme de Sphairos, n’en doutons 
pas, une révolution plus ou moins violente aurait fatalement éclaté a 
Lacédémone. Mais elle n’aurait pas eu la méme allure.”> He even 
claims that Phylarchus’ account of the Spartan Revolution was simply 
copied from Sphaerus® and that Phylarchus himself was “sans aucun 
doute un adepte du stoicisme.”’ According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Sphaerus of Bosporus studied under Zeno and Cleanthes, and when 
King Ptolemy asked the latter to send him a philosopher, he sent 
Sphaerus to Egypt after Chrysippus declined the honor.’ Since 
Cleanthes did not likely live beyond 228,° Sphaerus’ host was Ptolemy 
III Euergetes whose foreign policy supported Cleomenes against the 
Achaean League. Appropriately Sphaerus’ works include books on 
Monarchy, Spartan Institution, and Socrates and Lycurgus.! He ap- 
pears at the court of Ptolemy IV Philopator in two famous anecdotes - 
he justified sampling wax fruit on the basis of probability and skill- 
fully remarked that Ptolemy was a true king, kings being the likes of 
Ptolemy." Though Diogenes Laertius was familiar with Plutarch and 
did record the connection of the Stoic Persaeus with Antigonus Go- 


1 An approach to the subject has been made by Margaret Reesor, The Political Theory 
of the Old and Middle Stoa, New York, (Priv. printed), 1951. 

2 Bidez, op. cit., pp. 274 n. 3 and 279. 

3'W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, Vol. II, p. 425. 

# Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa, Géttingen, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 26 and 170; Vol. Il, p. 15. 

5 Ollier, op. cit, p. 570. 

6 Ibid., pp. 553-554. Jacoby, FrGrH Vol. III Bx, p. 624, rejects this fancy. 

7 Ollier, op. cit., pp. 541-542. Ollier’s ignorance of the fragments of Phylarchus is impres- 
sive. While rejecting his extreme position, Gabba (op. cit., pp. 52-53) gives more weight 
to Ollier’s Stoic Phylarchus than the data necessarily warrant. 

8 Diogenes Laertius VII 37. 

® Cleanthes was Zeno’s pupil for nineteen years and died at the age of seventy-two as did 
Zeno, according to his disciple Persaeus - Diogenes Laertius VII 28; 176. For Zeno’s 
death in 261, see W. W. Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VII, p. 220. 

10 Diogenes Laertius VII 177. Athenaeus VIII 345E. Cf. Cicero Tusc. Disp. IV 53. 

11 Diogenes Laertius VII 178. 
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natas,! he makes no mention of the picturesque episode of Sphaerus at 
Sparta which Plutarch interjected into Phylarchus’ narrative.? Plutarch 
cites another source (Aéyetat dé xat - “itis also said”) for Sphaerus as 
Cleomenes’ mentor and adds a worried comment on the ill effects of 
Stoic doctrines on already imperious personalities.* Later he refers 
to Sphaerus as taking a leading role in providing details of the Lycur- 
gan discipline for the revolutionary regime.* The source of both pas- 
sages was probably Sphaerus enlivening his Spartan books (which 
Plutarch used in the Lycurgus 5.3) with grandiose reminiscences of 
his sojourn in Sparta. Sphaerus could have done some research for 
Cleomenes in the days when the Revolution and military successes 
were at high tide, but it is unlikely that King Leonidas, who had lynch- 
ed Agis and two queens, would tolerate a subversive instructor for 
his son. Plutarch amended Phylarchus’ account by adding the dubious 
figure of Sphaerus in order to provide a pendant for the Stoic Blossius 
of Cumae who had influenced the political thought and behavior of 
Tiberius Gracchus.® 

If the historian of ideas feels compelled to seek a philosophic source 
for the ideology of the Spartan Revolution — apart from the consti- 
tutional folklore of Lycurgus — it is not to be found in the imaginary 
humanitarianism of the respectable Stoa but in the leveling austerity 
of the genuinely radical Cynic school. Far more than the Stoics, the 
Cynics admired in Sparta “la cité de la virilité et de leffort, ot ils 
croient encore retrouver les restes de la vie conforme 4 la nature.”® 
According to Plutarch, both Diogenes and Zeno modeled their 
Politeiai on Sparta’ as they fancied it, and there is an undeniable 
similarity in the radical attitudes attributed to them,’ though Zeno’s 


1 Diogenes VII 36 (Persaeus). Diogenes Laertius used Plutarch’s Alexander (IX 60) and 
Lysander et Sylla (IV 4). He also read Phylarchus (1X 115). 

2 Plutarch, Cleomenes 1-2; 3 includes a romantic interlude (Agiatis), a prolonged tirade 
on luxury and corruption after Agis, and the episode of Cleomenes and Xenares; all 
show the hand of Phylarchus. 

3 Tbid., 2.2-3. On Plutarch’s anti-Stoicism, see Max Pohlenz, Plutarchs Schriften gegen 
die Stoiker, in: Hermes (1939) 74 : 1-33, and F. H. Sanbach, Plutarch on the Stoics, in: 
Classical Quarterly (1940) 34 : 20-25. 

4 Plutarch, Cleomenes 11.2. If a Stoic at court makes the patronan “Ur-Sozialist”, Antigonus 
Gonatas was farther left than Cleomenes since he employed Persaeus, the Stoic author of 
Spartan studies, as governor of Corinth. Plutarch, Aratus 18.1; 23.5. Athenaeus IV 140 
B, E-F; 162B, D; XIII 607B-F. 

5 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8.4-5; 17.4; 20.3-4. Cicero de amic. 11.37. 

6 Francois Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, Etude sur l’idéalisation de Sparta dans l’antiquité 
grecque du début de l’école cynique jusqu’a la fin de la cité, Annales de Université de 
Lyon, 1943, No. 13, p. 77. 

? Plutarch, Lycurgus 31.2. 

8 Diogenes Laertius VI 72; VII 33. 
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dour personality inhibited him from some of the more eccentric 
behavior of “Socrates gone mad.”! Von Fritz accepts the authenticity 
of Diogenes’ Politeia which, according to Philodemus, was the source 
of Zeno’s extreme positions.? Radical social thought wore better on 
the Cynics than the Stoics whose conservatism was preserved by 
property and position. The Garden of Epicurus required a private 
income while the Cynic frequently started life with little and ration- 
alized his poverty into a virtue. Cynicism was a way of life, applied 
ethics, not a bundle of dogmas or exercises in logic.? Diogenes’ kennel, 
like Lycurgus’ bivouac, was a short cut to virtue,! and the Cynic dog 
and the Spartan wolf both agreed that austerity and gymnastics 
brought health to the body and virtue to the heart. They had unbound- 
ed faith in education laid on with a heavy hand and celebrated the 
strenuous life whereby Heracles, patron saint of Cynic and Spartan, 
won the only true freedom, obeying no law but that of nature.> Dio- 
genes had no objection to wine when someone else was paying, but 
Crates was a teetotaler and unafraid to denounce the military as don- 
key-drivers.6 The Cynics seemed to embody the natural virtues - 
“they believe in the simple life, eating only to live, and wearing one 
garment. They disdain wealth, glory, and position. Some are vegeta- 
rians and drink only water, happy with any shelter like Diogenes who 
said that the gods needed nothing and godly men but little.”? Ap- 
propriately, the apologist for the Spartan Revolution, Phylarchus of 
Athens, was a man of Cynic tastes who detested luxury, drunkenness, 
and government regulation and admired the natural virtues of noble 
animals and well-behaved barbarians.§ 


Not all Cynics were itinerant intellectuals or street-corner preachers - 
Onesicritus was a courtier of Alexander the Great and Cercidas of 
Megalopolis was a politician in the harness of the conservative Achae- 
an League. On Aratus’ behalf he negotiated the Achaean betrayal to 
Macedon and later commanded his city’s contingent against Cleo- 


1 Thid., VI 54. 

? Kurt von Fritz, Quellen-Untersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von 
Sinope, in: Philologus (1926) Suppl. XVIII-2, p. 55, and W. Crénert, Kolotes und Mene- 
domos, in: Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde von C.E. Wessely, Leipzig, 
1906, Vol. VI, pp. 58-65. 

3 Diogenes Laertius VI 103. 

£ Thid., VI 104. 

5 Tbid., VI 7o- 71; cf. 38. 

8 Tbid., VI 54; 90; 92. 

7 Tbid., VI 104. 


8 Pliny, Nat. Hist. X 208. Athenaeus III 73B-D; IV 150 D-F; X 438C; 442C; XII 521CD; | 


526A-C; XIII 606E-607A. (J 81 FF 2; 6; 7; 26; 28; 36; 453 503 65; 66). 
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menes at Sellasia.! Yet he also wrote poems of vehement social protest, 
causing Bickerman to question the class warfare aspect of Spartan 
Imperialism and reduce the struggle to simple rivalry between Aratus 
and Cleomenes, since the party of property was backed by Cercidas, 
the voice of social conscience.? His famous Second Meliamb denounces 
the inequalities of wealth and even doubts the existence of Father 
Zeus “who is a real father to some but only a step-father to others.’ 
Tarn feels that Cercidas was sounding the tocsin for the upper-classes 
to “give to the poor while they had time, otherwise the social revolu- 
tion might be upon them and their wealth be taken away.”4 Rostovt- 
zeff is more cautious: “A sentence in it sounds like a warning, ad- 
dressed to the wealthy, of the coming revolution, when they will be 
forced to “disgorge’... the wealth which they have appropriated.”® 
Michell suggests that the denunciation of wealth reflects a radical 
period before Spartan expansion made a Megalopolitan patriot of the 
Cynic Cercidas,* while Barber rattles the family skeleton, the Fourth 
Century Cercidas who had betrayed Megalopolis to Philip of Macedon, 
noting the similar behavior of the Cynic: “Cercidas’ class-conscious- 
ness seems to have prevailed over his sympathies for the poor... No 
doubt the philo-Macedonian policy of his city and family caused him 
to be selected for the task” of negotiating with Antigonus Doson.’ 
With more discernment, Dudley suggests that the Second Meliamb 
was composed in the distressed period after the sack of Megalopolis 
by Cleomenes when one faction proposed limiting the size of the city 
and providing landless citizens with one third of the property of the 
gteat estate holders.§ Polybius testifies that the settlement of affairs by 
Prytanis, a Peripatetic appointee of Antigonus, was unsatisfactory and 
that Aratus aided in the eventual compromise of factions.® If Aratus 
paid his military and diplomatic debts to Cercidas at this time, the 
Cynic’s successful service as Lawgiver was probably in 217,!° and his 
militant social views would date from the conditions after the war 
against Cleomenes, when the desperate plight of the Megalopolitan 
poor would recommend strong measures to previously safe conser- 


'Polybius II 48.4; 50.2; 65.3. 

* Elias Bickerman, Notes sur Polybe, in: Revue des Etudes grecques (1943) 56 : 299-300. 
§D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the Sixth Century A. D., Lon- 
don, 1937, p. 79, provides an impressive English translation of the Second Meliamb. 
‘W. W. Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VII, p. 755. 

5 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 207. 

°H. Michell, Sparta, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 325-326. 

‘E. A. Barber, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Oxford, 1921, p. 4. 


| * Dudley, op. cit., p. 80. Cf. Polybius V 93.2-7. 
(CD; | 


*Polybius V 93.8-9. 
Dudley, op.cit., pp. 80 and 92-93. 
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vatives who had opposed the slogans of the Spartan Revolution until 
they were faced with a situation which demanded drastic reforms. 
Cercidas, who had helped to bring in the Brygians (Macedonians)! 
denounced in the Me/iamb, had good reason to be disenchanted with 
the outcome of his efforts.? Other fragments of Cercidas allude enig- 
matically to Sphaerus and to ,,Zeno’s love”, which Dudley feels was a 
jibe at the erotic tastes of the Stoic, but there is no textual connection 
or even intelligibility in the scraps from Oxyrhynchus.! If Cercidas 
attacked Sphaerus, he did so not as a Cynic but as an adherent of 
Aratus. 


The concept of a Cynic king seems incongruous but has been well 
argued by Ragnar Hoistad.> Cyrus and especially Heracles were Cynic 
ideals of rulers heroically toiling on behalf of humanity.® Prodicus’ 
parable of the Choice of Heracles became in Cynic hands an image of 
Heracles choosing between the mountain of responsible monarchy 
and the crag of tyranny.? Much Cynic thought and more Cynic be- 
havior verged on anarchy but the Cynic defied the laws of society to 
obey the laws of nature which precluded obeisance to men whose sole 
authority was spear-won — yet the true king, king by nature, compels 
obedience through respect. When envoys met Cleomenes, “who was 
really a king and not just called king,” and saw his simple life and 
devotion to duty, “they could not resist him and said that he alone was 
of the seed of Heracles.””8 


1 See A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliambic Poets, Harvard (Loeb), 
1929, p. 197 n. 2. Cf. Herodotus VI 45; VII 73; 185. 

2 Knox, op. cit. pp. 231-239, presents but rejects as spurious ,,Cercidea” which lament 
that wealthy boors are preferred over impoverished aristocrats, a situation that likely 
encouraged Cercidas’ Cynicism. 

3 Dudley, op. cit, p. 82. However, few Greeks and no Cynic objected to homosexuals only 
to effeminacy. 

* Arthur Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. VIII (1911) No. 1802, pp. 20-59, gives the 
original and restored texts of the papyrus. Part of Fragment 4 (with Zeno reference) is 
reproduced in Plate II. 

5 Ragnar Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King, Uppsala, 1948, especially pp. 22-49; 103- 
149. But see T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political Thought, London (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul), 1951, pp. 140-142 and 264. 

® Diogenes Laertius VI 2; 13. 

7 Dio Chrysostom, On Kingship I 65. Xenophon Memorabilia II 1.21. 

8 Plutarch, Cleomenes 13.2. Cf. Athenaeus IV 142 C-F (J 81 F 44). Gabba (op.cit., pp. 51- 
52) suggests that the emphasis on Heracles was to counter Antigonid claims of Heraclid 
descent, on which see Diodorus VII 15 and Charles F. Edson, The Antigonids, Heracles, 
and Beroea, in: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (1934) 42 : 213-246. If such claims 
were seriously advanced, Phylarchus countered them through Therycion’s caustic quip 
on the incongruity of the seed of Heracles surrendering to the spawn of Philip and Alex- 
ander, Plutarch Cleomenes 31.2. 
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The kings of Sparta were descended from Heracles the Cynic saint! 
whose portrayal by Euripides embodied both the Cynic and Laconic 
ideals: “Plain, simple, good for great things — all his wisdom pruned 
for action, not used for jabbering.”? Since he toiled for humanity not 
gain, only Heracles or a king like him was entitled to the epithet 
Benefactor: ““To mortals a great friend and benefactor.”? Heracles 
appears on Cleomenes’ coins and both are somewhat unbelievable 
benefactors who rely readily on violence. The Cynic Onesicritus had 
described the ideal king as a philosopher in arms “who had the power 
to persuade the amenable to practice self-control and to force the 
recalcitrant to do so.”> Plutarch or Phylarchus observed that Cleo- 
menes enjoyed voluntary submission but was just as ready to force his 
subjects into virtue.® His epitaph by his enemy Polybius concedes the 
effect of Phylarchus’ portrait of the Spartan king as a Cynic hero: 
»Thus Cleomenes ended his life, having been a man able in his rela- 


_ tions with others and accomplished in statecraft, in a word, a born 


leader and king by nature.” 


Though Stoic connections with the Spartan Revolution are extremely 
tenuous and the movement has somewhat of a Cynic tone at least in the 
literary remains of Phylarchus of Athens, the labels of the philosophic 
schools should not be given too much weight in evaluating events and 
personalities other than professional philosophers. At most, “Cynic” 
ot “Stoic” signified a general tendency to certain attitudes, not sub- 
sctiption to a fixed body of belief. In the modern world, Mill, Marx, 
and Lenin all sincerely considered themselves socialists, a term as 
loosely inclusive and still specific as the school labels of antiquity. 
Then as now, practical action stemmed from interest and necessity, 
not intellectual commitment — Stoic Brutus and Epicurean Cassius cut 
Caesar down, and Cleomenes was an ambitious prince long before he 
was a revolutionist. 


! Plutarch, Lycurgus 1.3. Polybius IV 35.14 dryly observes that a later king of Sparta 
became a descendant of Heracles by presenting each ephor with one talent. 

® Quoted by Diogenes Laertius III 63 from a lost play. 

3 Euripides, Heracles 1252. 

4 B.V. Head, Historia Numorum, A Manual of Greek Numismatics, Oxford, 1911, p. 435. 
5 Strabo XV 1.64 (J 134 F 172), translation by T. S. Brown, Onesicritus, Berkeley Calif., 
1949, p. 39. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1909, Vol. Il-1, 
p. 123, felt that this passage embodied the ideal Cynic king. Brown, op. cit., p. 50, is more 
cautious. 

® Plutarch, Cleomenes 1.3. 

7 Polybius V 39.6. Polybius considered Cleomenes legally a tyrant after he had deposed 
the ephors. 
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UN COLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL A L’UNIVERSITE 

DE STRASBOURG ORGANISE PAR LA COMMISSION 

INTERNATIONALE D'HISTOIRE DES MOUVEMENTS 
SOCIAUX ET DES STRUCTURES SOCIALES 


(24-27 mars 1958) 


Le théme de ce Colloque était le suivant: ,,e Movement Owvrier de 
1929 a 1939, de la Grande Dépression a la Deuxiéme Guerre Mondiale (la 
crise économique et les autres facteurs d’évolution du mouvement 
ouvrier, les modes d’action, les buts visés dans les divers pays, les 
liens entre la vie syndicale et la conjoncture économique)”. 

Ce sujet avait été choisi de fagon a ce qu’il puisse intéresser des his- 
toriens, des économistes et des sociologues et dans le plus grand nombre 
possible de pays. II n’avait été définitivement arrété qu’aprés de nom- 
breuses consultations avec les personnes qui semblaient étre les plus 
qualifiées. 

Finalement, quarante-cinq participants prirent part aux réunions de 
Strasbourg qui ont pu avoir lieu grace surtout au regretté Georges 
Duveau, alors Vice-Président de la Commission et Professeur 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. 

Treize pays étaient représentés, dont l’URSS, les Etats-Unis, les Pays 
scandinaves, le Mexique, les grands pays européens, et cing grands 
organismes internationaux dont l’UNESCO. 

De plus, de nombreux et chaleureux messages avaient été envoyés 
par d’éminentes personnalités et par des organismes nationaux et inter- 
nationaux. Citons, notamment, le Conseil Economique et Social 
de ’O.N.U. 

Les participants! étaient venus soit a titre personnel, soit pour re- 


1 Ces participants étaient les suivants: Le Vice-Président de la Commission: Georges 
Duveau; la Secrétaire Générale de la Commission: Mme. Denise Fauvel-Rouif; pour 
Allemagne: MM. W. Conze, Professeur 4 l’Université de Heidelberg; W. Haacke, Pro- 
fesseur 4 |’Université de Miinster; B. Seidel, Recteur de la Hochschule fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaften de Wilhelmshaven; pour la Be/gique: MM. B. S. Chlepner, Professeur a l’Uni- 
versité libre de Bruxelles, Membre de l’Académie Royale de Belgique; J. Dhondt, Pro- 
fesseur 4 l'Université de Gand; W. Fraeys, de I’Institut Vandervelde; E. Lousse, Profes- 
seur 4 l’Université de Louvain, Vice-Président de la Commission Internationale pour 
PHistoire des Assemblées d’Etats; pour les Etats-Unis: MM. John Dunlop, Professeur 4 
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ptésenter des institutions (une quinzaine'). Les délégués étaient en 
gtande partie des professeurs d’universités jouissant d’un grand re- 
nom. 


Seize rapports avaient été préparés: 

en Allemagne: ,,Le mouvement ouvrier en Allemagne de 1929 4 1939”, 
pat Werner Conze, Professeur a l'Université de Heidelberg; 

aux Etats-Unis: ,,The Labor Movement in the United States, 1929- 
1939”, par Walter Galenson, Professeur 4 |’Université de Californie; 
en France: ,,L’évaluation du revenu global de la classe ouvriére en 


Université Harvard; J. Colton, Professeur 4 la Duke University, Durham; V. Lorwin, 
Professeur a l’Université d’Oregon; pour la France: MM. A. Chabert, chargé de cours 4 
Université de Strasbourg; A. Barjonet, Membre du Conseil de Perfectionnement de 
l'Institut du Travail; J. M. Bartel, Secrétaire Général du Comité Régional de PUNESCO; 
E. Coornaert, Professeur au Collége de France; M. David, Professeur 4 l’Université de 
Strasbourg; Directeur de l’Institut du Travail; P. Dollinger, Professeur 4 l'Université de 
Strasbourg; R. P. P. Droulers, Professeur a la Pontificia Universita Gregoriana; J. Droz, 
Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Clermont-Ferrand; R. Dufraisse, Professeur au Lycée 
de Chalons-sur-Marne; B. Gille, Chef de Travaux a |’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes; 
G. Livet, Professeur 4 Université de Strasbourg; F. Ponteil, Directeur de l'Institut 
d'Etudes Politiques, Président du Comité Régional de UNESCO, Professeur a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Strasbourg; R. Portal, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne; M. Simon, Doyen de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg; Melle. O. Voilliard, Chef de Travaux a l’Université de 
Strasbourg; pour la Grande-Bretagne: M. W. Campbell Balfour, Professeur 4 l’Université 
de Cardiff; pour I’Jtalie: MM. G. Del Bo, Directeur de l'Institut GG. Feltrinelli de Milan; 
U. Fedeli, de la Bibliothéque Olivetti; GG. Feltrinelli, Président de l'Institut du méme 
nom; Mme. L. Riva-Sanseverino Gilardi, Directeur de I’Istituto di Diritto del Lavoro e 
Politica sociale de l’Université de Pise; L. Valiani; C. Vannutelli, Chargé de cours a 
l'Université de Rome, Directeur de |’Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale; pour le 
Mexique: M. Mario de la Cueva, ancien Recteur de Université nationale du Mexique, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de cette Université; pour la Norvége: M. E. Bull, Conser- 
vateur du Musée populaire et folklorique de Norvége; pour les Pays-Bas: MM. A, J. C. 
Riiter, Professeur 4 l’Université de Leyde, Directeur de l'Institut International d’His- 
toire Sociale; F. de Jong, Chef du Cabinet hollandais de |’Institut International d’ Histoire 
Sociale; pour la Sarre: M. G. Goriély, Professeur 4 ]’Université de Sarrebruck; pour la 
Suéde: MM. T. Lindbom, Directeur des ,,Arbetarrérelsens Arkiv” de Stockholm; E.F. 
Séderlund, Directeur de l’Institute of Economic History de Stockholm; pour la Suisse: 
M. R. von Albertini, Professeur 4 l'Université de Heidelberg; pour PURSS.: Mme. E. 
Stepanova, Directeur-adjoint de |’Institut de Marxisme-Léninisme; MM. Troukhanovs- 
kii, Directeur-adjoint de I’Institut d’Histoire de l’Académie des Sciences de ’URSS; A. 
Protopopov, Collaborateur scientifique de l'Institut d’ Histoire de l’ Académie des Sciences 
de PURSS. 

1Citons notamment: les ,,Arbetarrérelsens Arkiv” de Stockholm; l’Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes; l'Institut d’Etudes Politiques de Strasbourg; |’Institut Feltrinelli de Milan; 
l'Institut Frangais d’Histoire Sociale; l’Institut International d’Histoire Sociale d’Amster- 
dam; I’Institut de Marxisme-Léninisme de Moscou; |’Institut du Travail de Strasbourg; 
l'Institut Vandervelde; I’ “Institute of Economic History” de Stockholm; I’“Instituto de 
Investigaciones sociales” de Mexico; |’“Istituto di Diritto del Lavoro e Politica sociale” de 
Pise; le Musée Populaire et Folklorique de Norvége. 
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France de 1929 4 1939”, par Jean Lhomme, Professeur a la Faculté de 
Droit de Paris; ,,Le mouvement ouvrier francais de gauche et d’ex- 
tréme-gauche devant la grande dépression économique (1929-1939)”, 
par Roger Dufraisse, Professeur 4 Chalons-sur-Marne; “La hiérarchie 
catholique et le syndicalisme en France de 1929 4 1939”, par le R. P. 
Paul Droulers, Professeur 4 la Pontificia Universita Gregoriana. 
Synthése des idées exprimées dans les trois rapports, par Georges 
Duveau, Professeur 4 l’Université de Strasbourg; 
en Grande-Bretagne: ,,British Labour from the great depression to the 
second world war”, par Campbell Balfour, Professeur a |’Université 
de Cardiff; 
en Italie: ,,Le mouvement syndical italien entre le fascisme et l’anti- 
fascisme (1929-1939)”, par Leo Valiani; ,,Les conditions de vie des 
travailleurs italiens au cours de la période 1929-1939”, par Cesare 
Vannutelli, chargé de cours 4 Université de Rome, Directeur de 
l’Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale de Rome; ,,La législation 
sociale en Italie pendant la période 1929-1939”, par Luisa Riva-Sanse- 
verino Gilardi, Directeur de I’Istituto di Diritto del Lavoro e Politica 
sociale de l’Université de Pise; 
au Mexique: ,,Apercu sur le mouvement ouvrier au Mexique”, par 
M. Mario de la Cueva, ancien Recteur de |’Université nationale du 
Mexique, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de cette Université; 
en Norvége: ,,The Norwegian Labour movement 1929-1939”, pat 
Edvard Bull, Conservateur du Musée populaire et folklorique de 
Norvége; 
aux Pays-Bas: ,,Le mouvement ouvrier en Hollande et en Belgique 
de 1929 4 1939”, par Frits de Jong, Chef du cabinet hollandais de 
l'Institut International d’Histoire Sociale d’ Amsterdam; 
en Suéde: ,,Le mouvement ouvrier suédois 1929-1939”, par Paul Lind- 
blom, Directeur du Sydsvenska Socialinstitutet de Lund; 
en URSS: ,,The working class in the USSR in 1929-1939”, par V. 
Troukhanovskii, Directeur-adjoint de l'Institut d’Histoire de |’ Aca- 
démie des Sciences de l’URSS; 
en Uruguay: ,,E1 Movimento social y obrero en America austral: 
Argentina, Chile y Uruguay, 1929-1939”, par Carlos Rama, Professeur 
4 Université de Montevideo. 


L’exposé de chacun des rapporteurs donna lieu a des échanges de vues 
trés animés. 

A la séance de cléture, tous les participants exprimérent le voeu que 
les travaux fussent poursuivis. 

Ce voeu est en cours de réalisation puisque de nouveaux rapports 
sont préparés pour le Colloque que la Commission organisera en 1960. 
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Les lignes qui suivent donnent un apercu des discussions qui se 
sont engagées autour de certaines questions posées dans les rapports 
et qui font ressortir l’intérét des contacts interdisciplinaires et des 
études internationales. 


Les entretiens de Strasbourg ont tout d’abord permis de se rendre 
compte une fois de plus, que les mémes mots, selon les pays et les 
pétiodes of ils sont employés, ne recouvrent pas toujours la méme 
réalité. Ainsi, par exemple, les mots syndicalisme, réformisme, syn- 
dicaliste. 

En ce qui concerne le syndicalisme, l’un des délégués américains, le 
Professeur J. Colton, fit observer dés le début des échanges de vues, 
que ce mot ne signifie pas la méme chose aux Etats-Unis et en Europe. 

De 1929 4 1939, contrairement 4 ce qui se passait en Europe, le 
syndicalisme américain n’est marqué d’aucune idéologie. L’influence 
de Pidéologie socialiste y est presque nulle. Le Syndicalisme n’aspire 
méme pas a de véritables changements de l’ordre économique général, 
4 ce que l’on appelle des réformes de structures. II aspire uniquement 
4 obtenir des augmentations de salaires et d’autres avantages matériels 
ainsi que certaines garanties qui permettront a la classe ouvriére de 
mieux vivre et de rapprocher ses conditions d’existence de celles des 
autres classes de la société. Si les communistes ont cependant essayé de 
jouer un role dans le syndicalisme américain au moment de la grande 
dépression et si, malgré leur petit nombre, leur influence n’a pas été 
absolument négligeable, elle ne s’est fait sentir que dans certaines 
régions et dans certaines branches d’industries trés limitées. 

Autre exemple des diverses interprétations auxquelles peut donner 
lieu un méme mot: a propos d’une discussion sur le réformisme, M. 
Valiani fait observer que jusqu’en 1929, méme les chefs syndicaux 
réformistes ne voulaient pas de l’intervention de Etat. Ils voulaient 
atracher l’augmentation des salaires directement aux employeurs, ils 
se méfiaient de |’Etat. En Grande-Bretagne, au début de la dépression, 
les chefs des organisations syndicales demandaieng la socialisation 
Pune branche comme celle des charbonnages, qui subissait fortement 
les repercussions de la dépression, mais refusaient, par ailleurs, l’inter- 
vention de |’Etat dans les rapports entre employeurs et travailleurs. A 
la fin de la crise, il y a au contraire un courant du mouvement syndical 
qui veut l’intervention de l’Etat dans la vie économique, sociale, 
financiére. Et ce nouveau courant réformiste, il faut le considérer 
comme distinct de l’ancien réformisme, méme si parfois, naturellement, 
les promoteurs en sont les mémes. On peut considérer qu’a cette 
nouvelle tendance, n’ont pas été etrangéres les expériences de la Russie 
soviétique, la planification soviétique 4 ses débuts — on voit des reflets 
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de cette influence dans les premiers écrits de H. de Man -, ainsi que la 
science économique allemande et la théorie économique moderne 
avec Keynes et Beveridge. 

De méme que l’expression ,,réformisme” ne recouvre pas toujours 
la méme conception, on désigne par syndicaliste, selon les périodes 
ou les pays, deux types d’hommes trés différents. 

Tantét il s’agit d’un militant, tantdét il s’agit d’un gestionnaire. 
»Nous assistons”, nous dit Georges Duveau, ,,dans la bataille syndi- 
cale, 4 la revanche curieuse des gestionnaires habiles et sévéres sur les 
romantiques héros, et c’est une situation que l’on retrouve souvent et 
qui se traduit par l’élimination des militants au profit des techniciens”. 


A ces observations se relient celles de M. Lindbom qui a fait remar- 
quer qu’en Suéde, c’est de 1929 4 1939, que ce qu’il appelle la bureav- 
cratisation des syndicats s’est produite. Les syndicats sont maintenant 
dominés par les services administratifs dont les militants sont 4 peu 
prés exclus et il pense que cela est consécutif 4 l’intervention de l’Etat 
notamment. Le mouvement ouvrier suédois s’est transformé en une 
institution bureaucratique. Les syndicalistes militants se sont mués en 
négociateurs et en administrateurs. M. Lindbom consideére d’ailleurs 
que cette évolution est normale. 

A ce propos, le R.P. Droulers a exprimé l’opinion qu’ il serait intéres- 
sant de voir dans quelle mesure cette accession des syndicalistes 4 la 
vie politique, a pu influer ou non sur les idéaux qui sont aux origines 
du mouvement ouvrier. Le fait de se méler de politique peut émousser 
les idéaux, mais cela peut aussi aider 4 vaincre les oppositions extérieu- 
res d’autres classes et d’autres organismes, ou méme 4 vaincre les iner- 
ties intérieures, les inerties ouvriéres en général — beaucoup d’ouvriers 
ne sont pas syndiqués —. La conviction profonde de travailler 4 P’amé- 
lioration de la condition ouvriére pour des motifs de justice sociale ou 
bien d’équité sociale qui animait les meneurs, n’a probablement pas 
été ébranlée par le fait qu’ils se soient mis 4 faire de la politique. Ces 
chefs de mouvements ont pu étre séduits par l’agrément qu’il y a4 
tout pouvoir, ont pu aussi se laisser guider par l’intérét personnel, 
mais ils ont pu également agir avec désintéressement. 

Cette intervention du R. P. Droulers conduisit 4 une discussion rela- 
tive 4 linfluence du mouvement ouvrier sur la politique et, d’autre 
part, a la naissance de mouvements sociaux sous l’influence d’événe- 
ments proprement politiques. 

Il fut rappelé que, sans l’appui enthousiaste des masses ouvriéres, 
lélection de Roosevelt 4 la présidence des Etats-Unis n’aurait pu avoit 
lieu. Le rapport américain fut cité. ,,Beaucoup de gens pensent”, écrit 
le Professeur Walter Galenson, ,,que l’élection de Roosevelt 4 h 
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ptésidence a évité une révolution, soit de la droite, soit de la gauche. 
Que ceci soit vrai ou non, il est évident en tout cas que les travailleurs 
cherchaient désespérément une panacée qu’ils trouvérent dans la 
législation sociale fédérale et le trade-unionisme”. 

L’exemple de l’URSS fut naturellement cité également, ainsi que 
celui de la France ,,ou la réalisation de Punité syndicale et de lunité 
ouvriére, lors du Front Populaire, et un peu avant déja, a tout de 
méme contribué a éviter une certaine forme de gouvernement autori- 
taire”, fit observer M. Barjonet. 

En Italie, M. Valiani l’a rappelé, le role des ouvriers anti-fascistes 
qui avaient réussi 4 faire partie des délégués d’ateliers, a été trés impor- 
tant lors des grandes gréves de mars 1943 qui ont paralysé les indu- 
stties de Turin, de Milan et de Génes et qui ont eu un caractére poli- 
tique anti-fasciste, gréves qui ont précédé de quelques semaines la 
chute de Mussolini. 

En Grande-Bretagne, pendant la période considérée, comme a 
dautres, nous dit M. Balfour, les trade-unions, par l’intermédiaire 
du Trade Unions Congress, influencérent largement le Labour Party. 

En Norvége, M. Bull le souligna, le Labour Party n’a pu constituer, 
en 1935, le premier gouvernement socialiste stable que grace 4 l’action 
entreprise par le mouvement ouvrier pour lutter contre les consé- 
quences de la dépression économique. 

Pour l’Allemagne enfin, la thése fut soutenue, thése qui donna lieu 
ide vives controverses, que, inversement, la venue de Hitler au pou- 
voir n’avait été possible que parce que les organisations ouvriéres 
allemandes d’obédience communiste ne s’y étaient pas suffisamment 
opposées. 


Si les mouvements sociaux ont quelquefois une influence sur la 
politique ou provoquent des événements d’ordre politique, ceux-ci 
peuvent, a leur tour, déclencher des mouvements sociaux. 

Pour illustrer cette idée, les gréves qui ont eu lieu en France en 1936, 
aprés l’installation du Front Populaire, furent évoquées. 

Les mouvements ouvriers ont incontestablement contribué 4 la 
formation du Front Populaire en France. Mais, aprés installation au 
pouvoir de celui-ci, les gréves et les occupations d’usines semblent 
bien n’avoir en aucune fagon été provoquées ou suscitées par les 
syndicats qui, conscients des difficultés que le Gouvernement avait 4 
tésoudre (difficultés venues en majeure partie des menaces extérieures) 
ne furent pour rien 4 ces gréves, oeuvre d’ouvriers non syndiqués qui 
manifestaient de cette maniére leur satisfaction de l’installation au 
pouvoir du Front Populaire, leur joie, et l’espérance que ce Gouverne- 
ment leur donnait quant a leur avenir. ,,[] y avait”, nous dit Georges 
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Duveau, ,,une contradiction entre la nuance du Gouvernement et la 
politique que la menace extérieure |’obligeait 4 faire. Les syndicats le 
savaient. Mais les ouvriers, eux, ne voulaient retenir que l’avénement 
du Front Populaire et manifester leur contentement. Aucune espéce de 
causalité syndicale. Ce ne sont pas les syndiqués qui ont fomenté les 
gréves, puisqu’elles ont poussé, dans les ateliers ob jamais syndicalistes 
n’étaient passés et ot l’on se réjouissait simplement d’avoir des amis 
au Gouvernement”. 

Pour montrer quelle est l’extréme difficulté de déterminer comment 
jouent ces influences réciproques des mouvements ouvriers et des 
événements politiques, peut-étre faudrait-il mentionner ici une obser- 
vation faite par M. Valiani. Il souligna que l’on constate quelquefois 
des caractéres tout a fait opposés a la méme période, entre les tendances 
générales des mouvements ouvriers d’une part et des mouvements 
politiques d’autre part. Ainsi dit-il ,,dans la période de 1929 4 1939, 
les questions syndicales ont été tranchées 4 la fagon réformiste, 4 
amiable, par négociations; 4 l’opposé, les grandes questions politi- 
ques, c’est-a-dire la lutte internationale contre le nazisme ou le fas- 
cisme, pour la sauvegarde des peuples, ont été tranchées par la méthode 
révolutionnaire jacobine et non seulement pat des ouvriers, mais pat 
des bourgeois libéraux, des bourgeois démocrates et méme des 
bourgeois conservateurs”. 

Et la discussion glissa sur l’examen des réactions des mouvements 
ouvriers des divers pays les uns sut les autres et de P’influence exercée 
sur chacun d’eux par les idées ou les politiques venant d’au-dela des 
frontiéres. L’un des rapporteurs francais, M. R. Dufraisse, a bien mis 
cette question en lumiére en ce qui concerne la France. ,,Je crois”, 
dit-il, ,,qu’il y a un point sur lequel nous devons insister, celui des 
influences réciproques qu’ont pu exercer les mouvements ouvriers des 
différents pays les uns sur les autres. Prenons l’exemple frangais: je 
pense qu’il y a un certain parallélisme entre le New Deal et l’expérience 
du Front Populaire. Ce qui s’est passé aux Etats-Unis a souvent pas- 
sionné les militants ouvriers frangais et a eu des répercussions impot- 
tantes: l’évolution du mouvement ouvrier américain a poussé a faire 
partie des syndicats des ouvriers francais non qualifiés et ceci n’est 
pas sans rapport avec le prodigieux développement de la Confédération 
Générale du Travail. Le syndicalisme francais 4 partir de ce moment 
est devenu un syndicalisme de masses. Autres influences, celle de H. 
de Man sur certains dirigeants socialistes frangais; ’influence du na- 
tional-socialisme: la montée du danger allemand a réveillé dans le mov- 
vement ouvrier francais le désir de sauver un certain nombre de l- 
bertés humaines; l’influence enfin des succés soviétiques. 

Si on prend l’exemple inverse, les événements francais de 1936 
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n’ont-ils pas eu des répercussions dans de nombreux pays, notamment 
en Italie et en Belgique ot des gréves ont éclaté 4 Anvers 4 la suite de 
Vinstallation du Front Populaire?” M. Dufraisse a ajouté qu’il serait 
aussi intéressant de rechercher pourquoi certaines influences ne se 
sont pas fait sentir. 

Ces interpénétrations en méme temps que la similitude des conditions 
économiques, ne sont sans doute pas étrangéres au fait que, 4 une 
méme époque, nonobstant les différences de pays et toute la diversité 
de situations que cela implique, certaines constantes puissent se dé- 
gaget des faits observés. 

»En ce qui concerne les conséquences de la crise économique inter- 
venue entre 1929 et 1939, sur le mouvement ouvrier”, a dit M. Chlep- 
ner, “j’ai l’impression que dans tous les pays, une des conséquences 
fondamentales, a été les relations plus étroites qui se sont établies entre 
le mouvement politique et le mouvement syndical, méme dans les 
pays ou, auparavant, la neutralité politique syndicale était de régle, 
comme en Grande-Bretagne et aussi aux Etats-Unis”. 


Ces relations plus étroites se sont établies a la faveur de l’esprit réfor- 
miste que l’on constate dans presque tous les mouvements ouvriers au 
moment de la crise, aux Pays-Bas, en Belgique, dans les Pays scan- 
dinaves, etc..., esprit réformiste au sens ot I’a défini M. Valiani, 
cest-a-dire impliquant l’intervention de |’Etat, qui va cependant pro- 
voquer une réaction parmi certains syndicalistes, ainsi que l’a fait 
observer le Professeur Dhondt: ,,cette politique plus modérée des 
ouvriers, dégoit les militants les plus ardents, si bien que l’extréme- 
gauche se développe, mais moins que l’aile droite du parti.” 

Ce réformisme, cette politique de collaboration des ouvriers avec 
les représentants des autres mouvements dont nous venons de parler, 
aamené une certaine intégration de la classe ouvriére a l’ensemble de 
la société, ce qui conduisit l'un des participants allemands, M. B. 
Seidel 4 dire, comme la plupart des sociologues allemands le disent 
actuellement d’ailleurs, qu’il n’y avait plus de classes sociales, que 
révolution commencée entre 1929 et 1939 avait engendré une société 
qui avait complétement aboli les classes. 

Madame E. Stépanova fit savoir que cette opinion ne lui paraissait 
pas justifiée. M. G. Goriély, aprés avoir énuméré les éléments positifs 
qui peuvent faire incliner 4 ce jugement, souligna qu’en France ot la 
situation des ouvriers est tout a fait comparable a celle des ouvriers 
allemands et ot méme le niveau de vie est légérement supérieur, aucun 
sociologue ne reconnait qu’il n’y a plus de classes sociales. 

M. C. Balfour, d’autre part, fit les observations suivantes: ,,Certes, le 
tevenu des couches les moins favorisées de la société anglaise a con- 
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sidérablement augmenté, les conditions de logement, les conditions 
de nourriture et, ce qui est peut-étre encore plus important, le véte- 
ment, en Angleterre ot pendant trés longtemps et sans avoir besoin 
d’étre Sherlock Holmes, on pouvait situer l’appartenance sociale d’un 
individu d’aprés son vétement, toutes ces conditions ont changé. Ce 
qui n’empéche que des différences subsistent. Trés curieusement, para- 
doxalement méme, s’il y a une certaine égalisation dans le revenu, si 
notamment le revenu de certaines couches supérieures a baissé, en 
revanche leur position sociale, leur prestige, leur influence, loin de 
baisser a, dans certains cas, augmenté. La monarchie a, depuis qu’il 
y a eu ce processus d’égalisation, un prestige qu’elle n’a sans doute 
jamais eu dans histoire de l’Angleterre”. 

Le Professeur Dhondt a admirablement fait le point de cette dis- 
cussion concernant les classes sociales: ,,il y a évidemment des phéno- 
meénes paralléles mais étroitement connexes qui ont fait que l’esprit 
de lutte de classes, je n’oserais pas dire s’est affaibli, mais s’est limité a 
un secteur plus réduit de la classe ouvriére, cependant qu’une partie im- 
portante des promoteurs desmouvements socialistes et sociaux-démocra- 
tes passait 4 une conception de collaboration declasses. L’impulsion don- 
née par la révolution soviétique aux mouvement révolutionnaires dans 
différents pays d’Europe est coupée, étouffée, par la grande crise éco- 
nomique qui a poussé vers la solution immédiate et directe, les grandes 
masses de consommateurs et de producteurs. Mais il convient de se 
souvenir de ce que dit M. Balfour, c’est depuis que la société anglaise 
est moins différenciée économiquement, que les différenciations de 
classes sont les plus fortes”. Aussi, M. Dhondt pense-t-il que nous 
avons maintenant une société plus intégrée, mais qu’il ne s’agit que 
dune nouvelle étape née pendant la période 1929-1939 et qu'il est 
impossible de dire que les classes soient supprimées. 

Il convient, en vue de rechercher pourquoi des situations matérielle- 
ment tout a fait comparables donnent lieu a des interprétations et aussi 
a des sentiments tout 4 fait différents, de se reporter 4 une interven- 
tion de Georges Duveau. 


A propos de la constatation faite par M. Lhomme, dans la si remar- 
quable analyse statistique qu’il avait bien voulu préparer pour le 
Colloque, que le revenu global de la classe ouvriére en France de 
1929 a 1939, aprés diverses variations, a retrouvé vers 1938 un niveau 
a peine supérieur 4 celui du point de départ et que l’on peut conclure 
a une résistance trés vive des structures économiques et sociales, 
Georges Duveau souligne qu’ cété des réalités économiques révélées 
par les statistiques, il y a les représentations collectives, l’idée que se 
font les gens de leur condition. Il se peut, par exemple, que des ov- 
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vtiers de nations différentes disposent des mémes ressources, mais les 
possibilités qui leur sont offertes dans certains pays font qu’ils y vivent 
dune maniére plus conforme a leurs aspirations, d’une fagon plus 
propre a les rapprocher de leur idéal et a les intégrer plus étroitement 
4 la communauté nationale, et ces facteurs contribuent puissamment 4 
transformer leur condition. ,,Et”, dit Duveau, ,,c’est justement 1a 
notte tache d’historiens sociaux, qui ne sommes pas uniquement his- 
toriens de l’économie, de penser qu’il y a, cependant, les structures et 
les reves. Bien sar, il y a la résistance des structures, sortes de lourds 
monolithes de l’économie qui ne donnent pas l’impression de bouger 
Atravers histoire. Dans la mesure aussi ot il y a les grands réves des 
hommes, l’histoire bouge et elle reste une source de grande espérance”. 


Ces quelques notes ne donnent, bien entendu, qu’une faible idée de la 
tichesse des propos échangés 4 Strasbourg et du nombre de questions 
étudiées dans les rapports. Elles suffisent cependant, me semble-t-il, 
4 souligner le sens et la portée des recherches entreprises. 

Les premiers résultats de la libre confrontation des points de vue les 
plus divers, s’appuyant sur des faits précis observés dans un grand 
nombre de pays, laissent espérer que les prochaines études et rencon- 
tres permettront de trouver les bases d’une véritable histoire comparée 
des mouvements ouvriers. Seule elle pourrait mener 4 une connais- 
sance compléte des mobiles fondamentaux des classes laborieuses et 
des moyens d’action auxquels elles ont eu recours. Seule aussi, elle 
pourrait conduire 4 déterminer la contribution des mouvements 
ouvriers 4 l’évolution des sociétés humaines. 


II 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL POUR L’ ETUDE 
DES PROBLEMES HUMAINS DU TRAVAIL 


Le Ile Congrés international de la Promotion du Travail et des Tra- 
vailleurs est prévu, 4 Namur, du mercredi 29 juin au samedi 2 juillet 
1960. Il sera consacré aux deux thémes étudiés lors des Congrés na- 
tionaux de 1958 et de 1959: 


1 — Travail — Sciences — Technique. 
2 - Travail — Fatigue, Repos, Loisirs. 


Tous renseignements peuvent étre obtenus sur demande adressée 
aM. Emile Dave, Administrateur-Directeur général de l’1.1.E.P.H.T., 
1, rue Général Michel, a Namur — Tél. (081) 26387. 
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ARENDT, HANNAH. The Human Condition. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1958 (3rd printing 1959). vi, 333 pp. $ 4.75 


It is impossible to reproduce in a short comment something of the noble intelligence 
of which every page in this most interesting work which is of an essentially social- 
philosophical nature, bears witness. The central theme is the essential understanding 
of the modern age, i.e. the historical period which began with the Renaissance and 
ended with the opening of a new age, characterised by man’s “liberation” from the 
earth. A systematic discussion of the three fundamental human activities which 
together are designated by the term vita activa, viz. labour, work, and action is followed 
by a broader outline of various value hierarchies such as those of Antiquity and 
Christianity. A trenchant criticism of Marxism is part of the analysis of labour: World 
alienation is said to be a more appropriate characteristic of the situation of the modern 
homo faber than Marxian self-alienation. 


BIELER, ANDRE. La pensée économique et sociale de Calvin. Librairie 
de l'Université Georg & Cie. S.A., Genéve 1959. xv, 562 pp. S.fr. 25. 


This monumental work, which has come into being after extensive preparatory studies, 
is composed of two parts: in the first the Calvinist reformation is described against the 
background of the social history of the ¥ VIth century, in the second the author 
examines Calvin’s doctrine, taking care that Calvin’s social and economic thought are 
continually considered within the framework of his theological system. One of the 
most important conclusions of this authoritative study is, that Calvin has broken with 
the Thomist conception, which considered economics as being part of the moral 
system; Calvin established that it was possible to view these two problems from 
different standpoints, without conflict between the two methods. The question of the 
connection between Calvinism and capitalism as posited by Weber and Troeltsch is 
not avoided by the author — in his critical observations on this school of thought he 
also takes more modern theories as set forth by Tawney, Nef, and others, into account. 
The book is published as Vol. XIII of the Publications de la Faculté des Sciences Econo- 
miques et Sociales de I’ Université de Genéve. 


Biocn, Ernst. Das Prinzip Hoffnung, III. Band. Aufbau-Verlag, 


Berlin 1959. 518 pp. DM. 15.00. 

The completion of the third volume of Ernst Bloch’s magnum opus (the 1st and 2nd 
vols. were reviewed in this journal, Vol. II [1957], Part 2, on pp. 288-289) is a remark- 
able fact — as is its publication, since the author was the target of so much criticism. 
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One of the most important sections of the present volume is the one on religion; the 
last chapter - “Marx and humanity” (“Menschlichkeit”) — offers the essence of Bloch’s 
convictions. Marxism, according to him, is the fiercest enerny of the “so-called 
common sense”, and involves the enthusiasm based on sober insight, which provides 
the perspectives necessary for the “comforting understanding of the world”. As such, 
Marxism believes, says Bloch, in the fairy tale of the Golden Time, which works out 
as a stimulating, practically realisable Utopia. The great erudition of the author and 
his sometimes very impressive arguments make up for weaker or foggier passages 
that in this case should be considered the “défauts” of the positive qualities of the work. 


DELEKAT, FRIEDRICH. Der Christ und das Geld. Eine theologisch- 
dkonomische Studie. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 87 pp. 
DM. 4.50. 


From a theological viewpoint (namely, that of the Protestant) the author discusses 
the problem of “money” and gives a survey of the various attitudes, among which 
those that do not originate from any religious (or consciously religious) notion. Thus, 
he seriously deals with the Marxian concept (the metaphysical essence of it is stressed), 
that of the Classical Economists, and, naturally, Calvin and Luther. In practice, Prof. 
Delekat’s own social convictions are not very far from those held by modern demo- 
cratic socialism. The book testifies to his great erudition. 


Mitter, Davip L. Modern Science and Human Freedom. University 
of Texas Press, Austin 1959. xiii, 297 pp. $ 6.00. 


Though primarily concerned with the problem of the deterministic principles of 
science in their relation to human freedom, Prof. Miller treats of other problems as 
well. Part I relates to the physical bases of science; in it the author comments on 
issues of considerable methodological interest, such as functional laws, causal relations, 
the Quantum Statistical Method, value judgments in pure science, the sociology of 
knowledge, etc., while in Part II the ethical bases of freedom, the role of ethics, 
freedom and ethical judgments, norms and values and the psychological, physical 
and physiological bases for freedom are commented upon. This thorough and versatile 


study may be considered of great importance for philosophy and the social sciences 
alike. 


MoLTMANN, JURGEN. Herrschaft Christi und soziale Wirklichkeit 
nach Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 
61 pp. DM. 3.80. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s theological thought is here primarily considered from a “social 
standpoint”. Through this method Bonhoeffer’s eye for social problems and his 
adaptation to the exigencies of the modern world find their true perspective and are 


drawn in close interrelation with the essence of his Christian creed. This volume is 
Heft No 71 in the series Theologische Existenz Heute. 


OGIERMANN, HeEtMutT. Materialistische Dialektik. Ein Diskussions- 
beitrag. Verlag Anton Pustet, Miinchen, Salzburg, Koln 1958. 
275 pp. DM. 14.80. 

An excellent survey is given here of the definitions of “dialectical materialism” in 


the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and modern Marxist writers such as A. Schaff and 
E. Bloch. Having thus stated the position taken by the protagonists, the author offers 
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his criticism, the main point being the lack of logic and even the inner contradiction in 
dialectical materialism, because in it “negativity” is its ontologic principle — which, 
according to Mr. Ogiermann, could only be done in an idealistic philosophy. Moreover, 
he analyses various elements in Marxist philosophy in a detailed manner, offering an 
important contribution to its discussion. 


o -f- = A 





The Social Teaching of Pope Pius XII: 1956. Ed. by Cyril C. Clump. | Bai 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford 1958. 115 pp. 2/6. Phi 


In this handy little volume the editor has brought together extracts from encyclicals, 195 
discourses and addresses of the late Pope Pius XII published or held during the year 
1956, in an English translation. Summaries are given in each chapter. Problems of 
society in general come up for discussion as well as special topics, such as the Christian 
social movement. 


— a 


Vries, JosEF DE. Die Erkenntnistheorie des dialektischen Materia- 
lismus. Verlag Anton Pustet, Miinchen, Salzburg, Koln 1958. 
188 pp. DM. 11.20. 


The problem, which the author has undertaken to solve in this work, is twofold. BE 
The formal, “technical” value of Marxist (and Communist) philosophy is completely 

denied in an intelligent argument, the conclusion of which is almost identical with Ind 
that drawn by Bochefiski; the identification in Marxism (here a question mark seems | Til 
appropriate as far as Marx himself comes into the picture) of thought-being with DN 
spirit-nature, e.g., is demonstrated to be a false and primitive premise and to betray 
the weakness of the theory of knowledge in the dialectical-materialist system. The 
“material” aspect is equally attacked by the author, but here his own Roman Catholic 
convictions are part of the basis of his criticism, especially in that he blames Marxism 
for its denying the existence of a “spiritual soul”. Apart from Marx and especially 
Engels, the main sources used are the works of Lenin and other Russian Communists. 


—_ os 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE | 


ANTONELLI, E. Etudes d’économie humaniste. Sirey, Paris 1957. 
406 pp. F.fr. 2.500. BR 


In this book Prof. Antonelli examines the économie humaniste in the Middle Ages and Im 
at the time of mercantilist capitalism. The investigation is preceded by an introduction 16/ 
on the methodology of science, in which the concepts used are sharply analysed and 
described. Probably the most interesting is the part in which the concept of humanism 
is developed, and in which the author successively discusses the history of humanism, 
religious humanism, humanism in Marx (especially the younger Marx, where the 
author concurs with the view of Prof. H. Lefebvre) and the humanism of the scientist. 
The author pays special attention to the role of man in economy, the subject proper 
of the book, which should be considered an ambitious attempt of the erudite author 
at broadening the base of economic science by incorporating a philosophic-humanistic 
view of man. 





Arguments. Numéro double: janvier-février-mars 1959. Les Editions 
de Minuit, Paris 1959. 64 pp. F.fr. 260. Ca 


This issue of Arguments is devoted to three themes: first, the position of the French |} LI 
working class, which is dealt with by B. Mottez, A. Touraine, S. Mallet, M, Collinet 
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on in et M. Crozier a.o. and offers much information as well as an interpretation along lines 
hich, ° of intelligent Marxist views. The second theme is the role of the “critique” in our time, 
over, | in which, e.g., L. Goldmann deals with Marxist literary criticism. The last theme is 
ig an the reflection of the significance of Marx’ theories in a number of recent books, which 


are discussed by D. Guérin and P. Fougeyrollas. 


mp. | BarrH, Hans. Die Idee der Ordnung. Beitrage zu einer politischen 
Philosophie. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 
ical, 1958. 254 pp. S.fr. 16.80. 





Pree: In discussing a number of political philosophers (Edmund Burke, Antoine de Rivarol» 

ns of de Lamennais, Auguste Comte, Joseph de Maistre, Bentham and Proudhon) the 

— author sets out to elucidate some key concepts of political philosophy, such as 

“freedom”, “state”, “law”, and “sanction”. In the final chapter he points out the in- 

, fluence, increasing at present, of the concept of natural law on political thought, and 

eria- the attendant discarding of Historism as a political philosophy. The idea of “order” 

958. (Ordnung), the subject proper of the book, is commented upon intelligently and with 
erudition. 

1 BECKERATH, HERBERT VON. Grossindustrie und Gesellschaftsordnung. 


with | Industrielle und politische Dynamik. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
seems | Tubingen; Polygraphischer Verlag AG., Ziirich 1954, xii, 278 pp. 
with ' DM. 19.60. 


oo; Prof. von Beckerath here undertakes an impressive attempt at investigating the 
diailte interaction and mutual influences between industry and the social and _ political 
cole system. His standpoint may be characterized as neo-liberal and finds strong arguments 
cially throughout the discourse. Such problems as anti-trust legislation, welfare economy, 
vidi employment policy and co-determination in industry successively come to the fore. 
As regards the last-mentioned issue the author holds that the ultimate decision should 
rest with the management, and that it is a condition for collaboration at other levels 
| (personnel policy, working conditions, etc.), that there should be mutual trust and 
absence of any radical-political disposition (in the form of class-struggle). 
1957: 

BrowDER, EArt. Marx and America. A Study of the Doctrine of 
sand | Impoverishment. Victor Gollancz Ltd., London 1959. xiii, 146 pp. 
uction 16 [-. 
wens Mr. Browder points out the “ambiguity” in Marx’ thoughts about the U.S.A., where 
sniem, conditions completely refuted the “impoverishment” theory. The author explains this 
vs te failure — already felt by Marx and Engels themselves, according to him — against the 
onitist, background of the particular situation of America and Marx’ own adoption of a new 
sroper value-of-labour concept (instead of the subsistence-wage theory), including a variable 
ihn in the shape of “a traditional standard of life”. Moreover, the book deals with the 
soletic position of the U.S.A. vis-a-vis the rise of Russia as a first rank competitor in the 

second industrial revolution. It should also be mentioned that havock is made of 
various communist themes, such as that of America “looting” economically less 





tions developed nations. The book is thought-provoking and intelligently written. 


CaLvEz, JEAN-YVES, et JACQUES PERRIN. Eglise et société économique. 
French | L’Enseignement social des Papes de Léon XIII a Pie XII (1878-1958). 
ollint | Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris 1959. 578 pp. F.fr. 1.500. 
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With reference to the Papal documents of Leo XIII, Pius X, Pius XI and Pius XII, 
the authors present a survey of Catholic thought on the subject of economics and the 
social sciences. They illuminate this social theory in the first place from its two sources: 
revelation and natural law, and then go on to describe the task of the church and to 
define its limits. A number of problems and concepts are successively taken up, 
such as: the individual and society, justice (in the appendix the concept of “social 
justice” before and after the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno is discussed), charity, 
property, labour, capital, social antagonisms and class struggle. Finally the authors 
give an outline of the social project of the church, which puts forward social responsi- 
bility and community. 


CrAvERI, Rarmonpo. La disgregazione della proprieta. Feltrinelli 
Editore, Milano 1958. 127 pp. L. 600. 


In this book, No. 9 of the series of Documenti e discussioni Mr. Craveri discusses the 
issue, so topical in socialist circles, of the dissolution of private property and the role 
of the state which, in the author’s opinion, instead of “withering away” rather shows 
a tendency towards taking new tasks upon itself. This question is subjected to a 
thorough examination by the author, who also takes the situation in the Soviet Union, 
as well as the phenomenon of the Welfare State, into account wherever possible. 


Current Jewish Social Research. Ed. by Raphael Patai. Theodor Herzl 
Foundation, New York 1958. vii, 102 pp. $ 2.00. 


Mr. Patai has drawn up a bibliography, which will undoubtedly be of great con- 
venience for those, who wish to orientate themselves on the subject of current 
Jewish social research. The divisions of “history”, “social work”, “sociology” and 
“social studies” are well presented. The scope of this bibliography is not limited to 


Zionism, Israel and American-Israeli relations, but goes far beyond these. 


Demetz, Perer. Marx, Engels und die Dichter. Zur Grundlagen- 
forschung des Marxismus. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 
351 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 


Although the opinions expressed by the author on a wide range of questions with 
regard, not only to the views on literature held by Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, Mehring 
and Lukacs, but also to the contacts of the first two with such poets as Herwegh, 
their evaluation of classic works of literature, and their fundamental theories, are on 
some points open to doubt or criticism, his argument as a whole is well founded on 
a thorough knowledge of the relevant sources. In discussing the scattered pronounce- 
ments on the function of literature he makes it perfectly clear that neither Marx 
(notwithstanding his “dogmatism” in his explanation of art as an element of the fully 
conditioned “superstructure”) nor Engels (who lent some semblance of support, 
however, to such assertions) are responsible for “socialist realism”. The book is a 
major contribution to the general problem of the definition of the relation between 
“society” and “literature” as much as it contributes to the understanding of Marxism. 


Ecxarpt, Ursuta M. von. The Pursuit of Happiness in the 
Democratic Creed. An Analysis of Political Ethics. Stevens & Sons 
Ltd., London 1959. xvi, 414 pp. 25.-. 


An examination of the Declaration of Independence induced the author to consider 
the inalienable right of Man to the pursuit of happiness as one of the most essential 
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aspects of this document and indeed of the democratic creed in general. She examines 
the origins of this thought in Jefferson and European precursors, particularly 
Montesquieu, Locke and Burlamaqui, and thus presents a panorama of political- 
philosophical systems, in which the similarities and differences are analysed with 
remarkable scholarship. Dr. von Eckardt’s investigation ends with the question 
whether, and how far, this creed is still applicable in the present world. 


Erziehung zur Freiheit. Geleitwort von Albert Hunold. Aufsatze 
von C. Antoni, H. Arendt, H. Barth a.o. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
_ Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1959. 387 pp. S.fr. 15.00. 


The fifteen contributions here collected reflect a whole gamut of opinions on and 
conceptions of “freedom” — freedom in a political as well as in a more general sense. 
The authors represent different trends, on the one hand there are for instance, F. A. 
Hayek, W. Répke and H. Schoeck, on the other hand K. R. Popper and Hannah 
Arendt. In her article Hannah Arendt warns her readers against a conception of 
“freedom gained on politics”, while Popper turns against the intellectual pessimism 
in Europe and categorically characterises western democracy and the western social 
situation as the most favourable among all the social and political constellations 
known to us. He also takes a stand in the problem of atomic war (in the sense that he 
rejects an a priori yielding to the totalitarian powers) and states, that the problem of 
elite- or mass-government (a form in which western culture pessimism often loses 
itself) is wrongly put and that the question is rather how to check the political power 
by means of institutions. The other contributors to this volume are, resp., C. Antoni, 
H. Barth, L. Baudin, G. Briefs, W. Flitner, W. Kagi, H. Priebe, E. Staiger and E. 
Voegelin. 


Evers.ey, D. E. C. Social Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian 
Debate. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1959. vi, 313 pp. 35/-. 


This book is an original contribution to the interrelated fields of the history of ideas 
and social history, and more in particular to the history of population theories 
connected as they were and are with the prevalent conditions of their time. It is not so 
much the practice or means, but the will and motives, and thus the fundamental 
opinions on the desirability of population growth or stability etc., which are discussed 
here. The author who is endowed with a critical spirit and an enormous knowledge 
of the subject, and who, moreover, writes in a vivid style and does not shrink from 
original and unorthodox pronouncements, gives an extensive survey of the theories 
of the pre-industrial epoch, deals, naturally, at length with Malthus (whose ideas he 
analyses with refreshing boldness), and in a very detailed way with 19th and 2oth 
centuries theories. Of great interest are, for instance, the chapters devoted to Marshall 
and Marxism on population issues, in which the author’s criticism is very trenchant. 


Famille et Habitation. I. Sciences humaines et conceptions de l’ha- 
bitation. Par Paul Chombart de Lauwe et M. J. Chombart de Lauwe, 
L. Couvreur, D. Dubois-Taine e.a. Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris 1959. 219 pp. Ill. F.fr. 1.800. 
The social aspects of habitation are examined in this book which, in its second part, 
contains a survey of functional architecture and the results of a series of interviews 


held among architects to detect the trends in architecture. The first part, which is 
dedicated to habitation in its relation to social life, deals with the influence of family 
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structure and the kinship system on the form of habitation, with the housing problem 
in industrial societies, housing and family budgets (in which family budgets in a 
number of countries are compared) and the social and psychological consequences for 
people inhabiting slum areas. 


FERBER, CHRISTIAN VON. Arbeitsfreude. Wirklichkeit und Ideologie. 
Ein Beitrag zur Soziologie der Arbeit in der industriellen Gesellschaft, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. vii, 130 pp. DM. 15.00. 


In his penetrating dissertation on job satisfaction (Arbeitsfreude) the author repeatedly 
touches on the methodological problem of the relation between the structure of 
industrial work and the “style” of a cultural-historical period — this theme may be 
considered the main subject of his investigation. Dr. von Ferber considers, succes- 
sively, the various conceptions and structural definitions of “work” and the sup- 
positions, extensivily elaborated, for instance, in the case of De Man, which it pos- 
tulates for empirical investigation; in this way the reader gets a good systematical 
picture of the development of the sociology of work. 


FOUGEYROLLAS, Prerre. Le marxisme en question. Editions du Seuil, 


Paris 1959. 175 pp. F.fr. 500. 


It is the creation of myths and their dogmatic character which the author, an ex- 
communist himself, criticises in Marxism and in what he considers its degeneration, 
“Marxism-Leninism”. His intelligently written book aims at a re-evaluation of Marx’s 
theory in the light of reason and recent experience, especially that of the Soviet Union, 
where Marxism has been used “as a simple method of the systematic justification of a 
new social and political form of oppression”. Much in the original thought of Marx 
should, however, be of great use for a renovation of socialism. In this connexion 
various problems (e.g., historical materialism, dialectics, “alienation”) are discussed 
lucidly. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The Affluent Society. Houghton 


Mifflin Company, Boston 1958. xiv, 368 pp. $ 5.00. 


The main concern of the author in this highly original and provocative book (written, 
moreover, in a brilliant style) is with the common notion, that economic production 
is the central problem of society. He refutes this notion on the basis of a great number 
of arguments and points to what is styled “social balance” (equilibrium between private 
and public investment, and between investment in man and investment in goods), 
which is said to be disturbed to the detriment of public services. The economic ethics 
of the time of scarcity of goods are said to be no longer appropriate in present-time 
America, which can be designed as an “affluent society” in the proper sense; a shift in 
investments to the lasting benefit of man is proposed by the author, who has, with 
this outstanding work, made an important contribution to economics and social 
science alike. 


Grundlegung der Politischen Wissenschaft. Hrsg. von Ossip K. 
Flechtheim. Verlag Anton Hain KG, Meisenheim am Glan 1958. 
xx, 672 pp. DM. 29.50. 

The German edition of the originally American textbook (New York 1952) has been 


carefully revised by the editor, who enlarged a number of chapters, among them the 
chapter dealing with various currents, such as fascism and communism. The book, 
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lem although remaining in this version a good introduction to “politology” for under- 
ina | graduates and interested laymen in general, has partly because of that revision, become 
for of value for the specialist as well, who is confronted with Prof. Flechtheim’s own 


conceptions in particular, and also with those of his collaborators, as for instance 
I, de Sola Pool, S. G. Rich jr. and N. D. Palmer. The flavour of the - typically Anglo- 
zie, Saxon — concreteness in the handling of difficult problems has been fully retained in 
aft. the excellent translation (made by Lili Faktor Flechtheim and Heiner Randermann). 





Huser, Beat. Der Begriff des Interesses in den Sozialwissenschaften. 
edy Verlag P. G. Keller, Winterthur 1958. xi, 107 pp. S.fr. 10.00. 


> Considering that the need of a uniform sociological terminology makes itself more and 
ai, more felt, the present work should be seen as a great contribution in this field. The 
sup- author considers the concept of “interest” in the sociological literature, (Ratzenhofer, 
a Small, Maclver, Marx, Pareto and Mannheim), and distinguishes structural and 
Me fl functional aspects; he concludes to a summarizing description of interest as a motive, 
disposition or energy leading a will in a certain direction. Particularly interesting is 
the description of the ideological and political role, played by this key concept in 
oil various social disciplines and in different periods. 
, > 


International Review of Criminal Policy. No. 13. October 1958. 
ex: | United Nations, New York 1958. vi, 184 pp. $ 1.75. 


o This issue of the United Nations’ periodical : International Review of Criminal Policy 
‘ion, (No. ¥3; October 1958) is dedicated entirely to Prostitution and venereal disease. In 
‘it's it, surveys are given of prostitution in a number of countries by writers in the English, 
lies French and Spanish languages (where necessary with summaries in French and 
are English). Of special interest are the attached bibliographies, which have been clas- 
eal sified systematically and which are very extensive. 


Jucker, Ernst. Die Arbeit ist keine Ware. Versuch einer Neu- 
ton  konzeption der Arbeit. Verlag Paul Haupt, Bern 1957. 200 pp. 


S.fr. 15.80. 
tten, Besides a treatment of human relations in industry, in which attention is drawn to the 
ction mistakes, which can be made by the management (with reference, among other things, 
mber to a large number of interviews with industrial workers), and which may lead to the 
ivate deterioration of the relations with the workers, the author tries to arrive at a new 
ods), conception of labour, capable of replacing the existing Marxist and early-liberal 
thics viewpoint (labour as commodity). A part on the possibilities of practical application 
time and an outline of the policy to be followed by employers round off these observations. 


gr KéstTEer, REINHARD. Die Kirchentreuen. Erfahrungen und Ergebnisse 
ocial | einer soziologischen Untersuchung in einer groszstidtischen evan- 
gelischen Kirchengemeinde. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 
K xii, 118 pp. DM. 20.00. 





8 An empirical inquiry among church-going people in a large city in Germany is 
95° described and introduced by Helmut Schelsky in this study, no. 6 of the series Sozio- 
logische Gegenwartsfragen - Neue Folge. The inquiry, which is a model of its kind, results 

been in a number of important conclusions, among which should be mentioned that rela- 
n the tively many white collar workers in government offices and very few labourers belong 


00k, to the group of church-goers, and the average age of the church-goer is high. Equally 
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interesting is the correlation found between acceptance of church norms and ties with go 

older structures of society. M 

: ; va: 

LAMBERT, Pau. La doctrine coopérative. Les Propagateurs de la pa 
Coopération, Bruxelles; La Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de 

Consommation, Paris 1959. 325 pp. F.fr. 850. PROS 

In his treatment of co-operative thought the author goes back to the origins and gives subo 

a survey of this concept up to the present. Light is thrown on such problems as the M: 

attitude of the co-operation towards profit and competition, the relation between state He 


and co-operation and the future of co-operative thought. Of particular interest is the 
chapter on economic democracy, in which the author also discusses the possibilities 
of arriving at a synthesis between the consumers’ interest and that of the producers, of 
In the appendices the article by Buchez on the workers’ production co-operations of 
1831 is included, as is the French translation of the regulations of the Rochdale 
pioneers of 1844 with the most important supplements of 1845 and 1854. 


Ss 
yy 


Lipset, SEyMouR Martin, and REINHARD BENDrx. Social Mobility Rech 
in Industrial Society. University of California Press, Berkeley, Los 1959 


Angeles; Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1959. xxi, 309 pp. | TI 

$ 5.00.3 30/-. | 

is 

After an extensive comparison of material from the United States, Japan and the ‘ie 

West European countries the authors arrive at some interesting conclusions regarding pe 
social mobility. They point out the fact that, contrary to the generally accepted 


notions, there is no less social mobility in Western Europe than in the United States 
(mobility is taken here as the upward and downward movement between manual and dy 
non-manual strata), and that mobility does not tend to decline as industrial societies 





In 
mature. The data used seem to support these conclusions fully, even if they are not rm 
comparable in all instances as a consequence of different modes of classification, we 
different educational systems, etc., limitations of which the authors are fully aware. in 
The book is divided into two parts; in the first part social mobility is treated in a a 
general way, while in the second social mobility is studied in one metropolitan com- ie 
munity. The British edition is a vol. in the series “Heinemann Books on Sociology”. oe 

LuxAcs, GrorG. Wider den missverstandenen Realismus. Claassen, Retr 
etrl 
Hamburg 1958. 153 pp. DM. 8.20. Rdit 
( 

The three essays in this volume (the first on the philosophical bases of “avantgardism”, 
the second on Thomas Mann and Kafka and the third on “critical realism” in socialist Tk 
society) were written under the conditions of the aftermath of the zoth Soviet Party for 
Congress, the preface in April 1957. The admirable erudition of the author has now of 
found its complement in a somewhat more outspoken language and, whereas the tone of, 
and figure of his criticism against the “bourgeois décadance” are as of old, the attack Itz 
on “revolutionary romanticism” as a misunderstood realism is a new characteristic. lec 
Critical realism is said to pass necessarily into socialist realism. : 
ad 

Mosca, GAETANO. Cio che la storia potrebbe insegnare. Scritti di 
scienza politica. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1958. L. 4.000. Sam 
This volume has appeared on the occasion of Gaetano Mosca’s centenary. It consists of W 
of Mosca’s less known or less widely distributed writings and undoubtedly meets the | TI 
increasing interest in this political scientist in Italy as well as abroad. The most thi 


extensive essays included here deal with the theory of government and parliamentary 
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government, and with the modern constitution. There are dissertations on sociology, 
Machiavelli, modern Communist thought and the Utopia of Thomas More, and a 
variety of other subjects. Writings on specifically Italian politics and the Italian 
parliamentary system are paramount. 


PROSPERETTI, UBALpo. La posizione professionale del lavoratore 
subordinato. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1958. 215 pp. L. 1.000. 


Mr. Prosperetti, in this study, approaches his subject from a manysided viewpoint. 
He considers both the “objective” socio-economic factors and the distinct “human” 
factor as exemplified by “status”. Besides, juridical aspects are taken into account. 
The result is a well-balanced presentation of facts, which delimits the overall position 
of “subordinate labour” and which pays due credit to the psychological features 
inherent in the process of valuating and stratifying this kind of labour. 


| Repertorium van de Sociale Wetenschappen. 3 vols.: Politiek; 


Rechtswetenschap; Economie. Elsevier, Amsterdam, Brussel 1958- 

1959. 431, 655, 415 pp. Ill. Maps. Hf. 19.50, 22.50, 19.50. 
This systematic recapitulation, which provides an excellent compendium for the whole 
field of social and political science, will consist of four volumes. The part devoted to 
history from 1815 up to the present will appear shortly. The three volumes under 
consideration, and especially the part on Politics, contain a great number of interesting 
contributions, of which the average quality may be called high. This especially goes 
for the article by B. W. Schaper on Socialism, where in 35 pages an excellent survey 
is given into the essence and the development of this trend, and in which, especially, 
the most important aspects of Marx’ theory are briefly but very concisely illuminated. 
In this treatment the variety of forms in which socialist thought has manifested itself 
in various countries (France, Germany, Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries) 
stands out sharply. Of great value is also the section on National Political Systems, 
in which, with the help of charts and graphs, the numerical development and the 
relations of the parties are elucidated, and in which short surveys are given of govern- 
mental systems and political practices. This repertorium, though primarily intended 
for the general reader and undergraduate students, may also be of use to the expert. 


Retribuzione eguale per un lavoro di valore eguale. Dott. A. Giuffré 
Editore, Milano 1958. vii, 653 pp. L. 2.500. 


This book contains the speeches, interventions and communications of the congress 
for female labour and its payment, held from 4-6 October 1957. Of the great variety 
of subjects, that have come up for discussion, mention should be made of the reports 
of, respectively, Prof. Nora Frederici on the characteristics of jobs for women in 
Italy, Dr. Leone Diena on the vocational training of women, and of the more general 
lectures, of Prof. Franco Archibugi on the economics of female labour. The claim 
of equal pay for equal work (whether done by man or by woman) underlies most of the 
addresses and communications. 


Santins, MARSHALL D. Social Stratification in Polynesia. University 
of Washington Press, Seattle 1958. xiii, 306 pp. $ 4.50. 
The subject proper of this study is adaptive variation in culture, i.e. the relation of 
the system of social stratification with the technical environment and, of the latter, 
notably the ecological factors. The method of investigation consists of a careful 
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comparison of materials on stratification systems in seventeen Polynesian cultures, 
Since these conform to each other genetically, the variations or deviations from the 
general pattern could be attributed to environmental factors. In this study only the 
“non-European” factors are taken into account. This is a publication of the American 
Ethnological Society. 


SAILER, Rosert. Potentiel-vie et potentiel de procréation. Leur rdle 
en démographie avec application 4 la population suisse. [Thése, 
présentée a la Faculté des Sciences économiques et sociales de l’Univer- 
sité de Genéve.] Imprimerie F. Sailer & Cie, Winterthur 19358. 


167 pp. 

The present study, which has appeared as a doctorate thesis (no. 165) for the Faculté 
des sciences économiques et sociales of the University of Geneva, gives a methodological 
approach to the study of population, based on the method of Liebmann Hersch, which 
takes the average number of years of life, remaining to a given person on the basis of 
a mortality table, into account. By combining this method with the method of potential 
procreation (as developed by De Floriani) a deeper insight can be obtained into the 
demographic nature of a given population. In the third part the population of Switzer- 
land is thus analysed over the period 1900-1950. 


ScuiscHkin, A. Die Grundlagen der kommunistischen Moral. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1958. 367 pp. DM. 5.50. 


Marx, Engels, Lenin and also Khrushchev are the authors who provide the essential 
bases for the present dissertation on communist ethics. A survey is given of the 
materialist foundation of morals as a necessary complement of the objective conditions 
as they are reflected in the human mind. Moreover, the higher morality of the socialist 
order — as conceived of by the writer, i.e. according to communist views — is argued. 


ScHoEcK, Hetmur. Was heisst politisch unmédglich? Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1959. 258 pp. S.fr. 14.50. 


The author sharply criticises the present trend in Western political life, particularly 
the predisposition to “left” (and, in the case of America, “liberal”) values, which are 
taken for granted. He gives evidence of a strongly conservative disposition, both 
politically and economically. With reference to numerous examples (for instance 
Benson’s policy regarding the agricultural subsidies) it is shown that what was 
considered “politically impossible” turned out to be perfectly possible. In the majority 
of the cases instanced by the author there is ostensibly a germ of truth, but one gets 
the impression that the aspects which the author judges unfavourable have been 
magnified and exaggerated. 


THIBAUT, JOHN W., and Harotp H. Kettey. The Social Psychology 
of Groups. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., Londen 1959. xiii, 313 pp. $ 7.00. 


The two authors provide a systematised survey of present-day research on the small 
group, and more generally on interhuman relations. In doing so they succeed in 
setting off their own insights and examining anew such current concepts as role, norm, 
power, and status, which are here defined for operational use. Starting with the smallest 
group possible, the dyad, the authors go on to larger groups with more complex 
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ures, structures, applying the methods of analysis and the concepts used for the dyad to the 
1 the complex forms. Such phenomena as non-voluntary relationships, frustration, inter- 
y the dependence within groups, and group goals, are intelligently and methodically dealt 
tican with. 


Wootron, BARBARA. Social Science and Social Pathology. George 
role | Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1959. 400 pp. 35/-. 


ese, The present book is an excellent introduction into the problems of modern crimi- 

ver- nology. With reference to a large number of experimental studies and statistical 

958. surveys of the last two decades Professor Wootton discusses a number of current 
hypotheses. The parts played by status, by maternal separation or lack of maternal 
care, by the controversy environment - heredity successively come up for treatment. 

‘aculté Part II of the book is concerned with the social implications of psychiatry, viz. the 

ogical question of mental illness, moral and criminal responsibility, and the fading of the 

which boundary between mental disorder and moral responsibility. 

isis of 

wp HISTORY 

to the | 

vitzer- 


BERL, EMMANUEL. Les Impostures de l’Histoire. Bernard Grasset 
Editeur, Paris 1959. 219 pp. Ill. Maps. F.fr. 795. 
Jietz The well-known author has here chosen a number of historical myths and current, 


but in his opinion no less false, notions for his subject. He thus arrives at a re-assess- 
ment of events and people, as for instance of Charles VIII, whose Neapolitan 


sential expedition allegedly did not serve any “national purpose”, but about which Berl 
of the states that faulty standards are applied here, and of the figure of Cleopatra, who is 
litions being misrepresented in history in consequence of what he calls the “romoldtrie occi- 
ocialist dentale”, A final chapter deals with Robespierre and the Thermidorians; an inter- 
rgued. pretation in terms of “left” and “right” is rejected — the author’s interpretation places 
the stress on the conflict over the foreign policy between the “pacifist” Robespierre 
ntsch and the “war-party”, especially Carnot. The psychological aspects of the drama are 
4.50. discussed intelligently and with great literary power and give proof, as does the whole 
book, of a great originality. 
cularly 
ich are | Conmer DaAce, Frurx. La classe bourgeoise. Ses origines, ses lois 
pd Wexistence, son rdle social. Nouvelles Editions Latines, Paris 1959. 


wm | $7 PP. Pfs. 1.500. 
najority The part of the bourgeoisie in civilization is commented upon by the author, who 
ne gets extensively sketches the historical backgrounds for the rise of this class. The way in 
re been which this is done gives occasion to a number of serious objections. Mr. Colmet 
Daage offers a strongly biased representation of the facts, where he presents his 
“bourgeoisie” as the only bearer of freedom and democracy, and where he arrives at 
ology the conclusion, that no lasting non-capitalist civilization is possible. Other problems, 

Hall, too, such as the relation between freedom and equality, natural ability and heredity, 
élite and mass are discussed in a similar manner. 





re small ' Gryt, P. Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam. Deel III (1751- 
en | 1798). Wereld-Bibliotheek N.V., Amsterdam; Antwerpen 1959. 


smallest sil pp- Ill. HA. 29.50. 
-omplex This third volume of Prof. Geyl’s history of the Netherlands nation (including the 
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Flemish Belgians) has more than met the high expectations with which it was expected: 
It seems the best of the three that appeared so far and in any case it is the most detailed, 
The latter fact is conspicuous (50 years in one volume!) and the author explains it by 
pointing out that this period has generally been dealt with in a stepmotherly fashion, 
In the present volume he has indeed made good for this gap in historiography in 
presenting a magnificent picture, revealing a highly impressive knowledge of the 
complicated issues which he had to treat. In a masterly way he manages to balance 
them and the various aspects — political, economic, social, etc., as well as the very 
different nature, for this period, of the problems confronting the Northern Republic 
and the Austrian Netherlands — in one well composed story. The get-up of the book 
is on the same level of excellence as its contents. 


Der I. und II. Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale. 
Dokumente der Kongresse und Reden W. I. Lenins. Hrsg. vom 
Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim Zentralkomitee der S.E.D. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 328 pp. DM. 6.80. 


This is the first edition since 1924 which contains all the important resolutions of the 
first and second Congresses of the Communist International. Moreover, all the speeches 
held bij V. I. Lenin at the two Congresses are printed. The main sources were the 
protocols, published originally in 1921 and the 25th volume of the German edition 
of Lenin’s works (1930). 


Lown1a, RAMMANOHAR. Wheel of History. Navahind Prakashan, 
Hyderabad 1955. ii, 111 pp. Rs. 3.75. 


A number of essays are presented here, which deal respectively with cyclical and 
pseudo-cyclical views of history, the materialist interpretation of history and other 
subjects of theoretical-historical importance. The author also launches a theory of his 
own, in which historical development is explained by incessant shifts between “class” 
and “caste”, the shift towards “caste” representing a conservative and stabilising 
trend (among the examples Mr. Lohia mentions, national-socialism and present-day 
communism). 


Rasre, Hamep A. Lo Sciopero forma della Storia? Dott. A. Giuffré, 
Milano 1957. 573 pp. L. 2.500. 


Taking the strike for a starting point according to something like a heuristic principle 
the author, in a broader perspective, deals with the conceptions of human labour, 
alienation and emancipation in an extensive treatment of Marxist theory and praxis. 
Special mention should be made of the 2nd chapter in which the “German ideology” 
and the “misery of philosophy” have been given prominence, but in which other 
writings by Marx and Engels come into the picture as well. Soviet communist concep- 
tions of class work have, naturally, been taken into account as well as the attitudes 
adopted by non-socialist governments towards the working-class problems in general 
and the various forms of their struggle in particular. Interesting is the conception of 
the labour movement as a “proletarian counter-revolution” against what is called 
“bourgeois revolution”. 


RosENAu, HELEN. The Ideal City in its Architectural Evolution. 
Rovtledge and Kegan Paul, Londen 1959. xx 168 pp. Ill. Maps. 30/-. 


A history of town planning is presented in this book, which on the whole gives a 
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ed: good impression of philosophical and social ideas in their architectural realisation. 
led, Of primary interest is the chapter devoted to the Utopian socialists; here, successively 
t by { such projects are discussed as Robert Owen’s New Lanark, the Fourierist phalanstery 
ion. and the rural ideals of William Thompson and Robert Pemberton. Besides the many 
y in illustrations this book also contains a number of drawings and sketches of building 
the plans. 

nce 

very VALIANI, LEO. Questioni di Storia del Socialismo. Giulio Einaudi, 
e Torino 1958. 451 pp. L. 3.500. 

00 


Mr. Valiani deals with some problems in the history of international socialism in this 
book, which may be considered a major contribution to the literature on the labour 





ale movement. Particularly useful is the first chapter, in which studies and surveys of the 
; period 1937-1957, dealing with the Italian socialist movement from its origins until 
om the year 1921, are commented upon in a lucid manner. Interesting dissertations on the 
.D. First and Second Internationales, on the origins of English socialism, the history of 
anarchism, Russian populism (in the form of a review of the deservedly famous work 
of Prof. Venturi) and other subjects complete the book. Apart from the bib'iographical 
f the interest they arouse (an impressive number of books and articles is mentioned) these 
a dissertations are masterpieces of scholarly precision. 
ition ZANIEWSKI, RoMUALD. L’origine du prolétariat romain et contem- 
porain. Faits et théories. Nouvelle éd. augmentée. Editions Nauwe- 
xan, laerts, Louvain; Béatrice Nauwelaerts, Paris 1957. 398 pp. B.fr. 350. 
Perhaps because of the multitude of facts and opinions discussed by the author, his 
book makes a rather “formal” impression, whereas his interpretation of conditions 
| and and theories has a strong moralising flavour. The first — and smaller — part deals with 
other the Roman “proletariat”, of which he elaborates a careful definition (either the free 
of his poor, or one segment of them, namely the one immediately above the lowest, the 
lass capite censi). The second part treats of the origins of the modern industrial proletariat 
ising and the various different theories on it, starting with the 18th century, and concluding 
t-day with the conception of “proletarian” as it is held and used by Toynbee. One of the 
main sections is devoted to the “recruitment” of industrial workers in the 19th century, 
at others to some socialist schools of thought, including Marxism, which is given most 
fire, attention. Of much use are the bibliographical data at the end of each chapter. Prof. 
C. van Gestel wrote the introduction. 
aciple CO a TIoC 
hone, INNTEMPORARY ISSUES 
loey” ALLGOWER, WALTHER. Technik besiegt den Krieg. Nest Verlag 


pea GmbH., Frankfurt a.M. 1959. 244 pp. DM. 9.80. 


mcep- It is postulated here, that the progress of technical science, and especially the develop- 
itudes ment of nuclear power and ballistic missiles indeed imperils the existence of humanity, 
eneral but also that, on account of its terrible consequences, wars will be avoided in future, 
pois as the illusion of world conquest has been blotted out forever. The author’s optimism 
calle 


is also revealed in the other dissertations on the humanism, and the society, of the 
future. 


tion. BEVERIDGE, Lord W. A Defence of Free Learning. Oxford University 
30)-. Press, London, New York, Toronto 1959. xiv, 146 pp. 18/-. 


rives a As one of the founders of the Academic Assistance Council and President of the 
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Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, which succeeded it in 1938, both 
of them societies which set out to promote assistance to scholars fled from the 
totalitarian countries, the author is pre-eminently competent to describe their history. 
The generous initiative of some men in the free countries may boast striking results, 
as is illustrated by Lord Beveridge’s account, which bears witness to an admirable 
predisposition to his former task. Personal testimonies of some scholars relating to 
their hard experiences in the initial stage of their exile are included in this volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brissy, Cyrit. Race, Prejudice and Education. Heinemann, London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1959. v, 90 pp. 7/6. 


By order of Unesco the author has composed this book, which provides basic know- 
ledge of race prejudice for educational purposes, while keeping the subject-matter as 
simple as possible. Starting from the concept of race (and pointing out the current 
misuse of the word) the rise and development of racial prejudice is described in such 
a manner, that the reader is given a simple, but elucidating introduction to the problem. 


Bitter Harvest. The Intellectual Revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
Ed. by Edmund Stillman. Fred. A. Praeger, New York; Thames and 
Hudson, London; Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1959. xxxili, 313 pp. 
$ 5.003 25/-. 


The more than 30 stories, poems and essays collected in this volume are an eloquent 
testimony for the “intellectual revolt” which manifested itself especially in the year 
1957. For the greater part the items included are written by Poles, (Adam Wazyk, 
L. Kolakowski), Hungarians (Imre Nagy: an essay of 1955 on the integrity of Hungary 
and coexistence) and Russians (Ehrenburg, Pasternak). Very interesting from a 
political point of view is “The Testament of a Party Rebel” by Wolfgang Harig, 
written shortly before his arrest in 1957. Also an extract from Dijilas’ “The New Class” 
and an earlier essay have been included. The voice of protest, which had some chance 
of expressing itself for a short period in the Soviet world (there is also a contribution 
by the Vietnamese Minh Hoang), and which is to be heard in this volume, is ex- 
cellently introduced by Mr. Fr. Bondy. Each item is preceded by a short annotation. 


Bouman, P. J. Vijfstromenland. Palans der Werelddelen. 11¢ dr. 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1959. 391 pp. Hfl. 9.90. 


In this tour of the world - which sometimes seems even for this competent author 
to become a four de force — Prof. Bouman who writes in a vivid style strikes a balance 
of the forces at work and the present situation in a great number of countries in the 
fivecontinents of our globe. Many analyses are made, though the information givenis not 
always very accurate and interpretations are offered which in not a few instances have 
a — more or less journalistic — brilliance, in others, however, seem open at least to 
serious doubts. The fact that the 11th printing came from the presses sufficiently 
proves the measure of popularity which another work by Prof. Bouman has won. 


Cook, Attce H., and Acnes M. Doury. Labor Education outside 
the Unions. A Review of Postwar Programs in Western Europe and 
the United States. New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1958. 148 pp. $ 2.00. 


The authors here give a comparative survey of labour education in the United States, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, France and other European countries, with 








reference to financing, role of the University in worker adult programs, content of 
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both the programs, and vocational guidance. The activities of a number of international 
1 the \ agencies, governmental and non-governmental, are also described. 
tory. { 


sult, Demographic Yearbook 1958. Tenth issue. Statistical Office of the 


6 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, New 


aries York 1958. viii, 541 pp. Cloth $ 8.00; paper $ 6.50. 


The 1958 Demographic Yearbook — as in the previous volumes, the text is in English 
_ 95 grap P g 
? and in French — contains, apart from the usual information, detailed statistics on 
P' 
| i d di They show her thi h h shifts in th 
marriage and divorce. They show, among other things, how much shifts in the 
now- economic conditions (e.g., during the depression of the ’thirties) may influence mar- 
ter as riage rates, that there is a tendency towards marriages at a younger age in indus- 
irrent trialised areas and one of increase at that age can be observed in lesser developed areas, 
such or that there is an enormous diversity in divorce rates, first marriages in Alaska being, 
blem, for instance, only 50 percent of the total number. Thus this issue of the Yearbook is 
: an invaluable mine of information and constitutes an essential tool for scholars in the 
tain. field of demography and related sciences. 
and 


pp. DonNELLY, DesMonND. The March Wind. Explorations behind the 
Iron Curtain. Collins, London 1959. 256 pp. Ill. 18/-. 








quent Mr. Donnelly here gives his impression of the USSR, the satellite countries and China 
> year during a number of journeys in the last period of the Stalin regime and the beginning 
‘azyk, of the Khrushchev period. He was in a favourable position to note and describe the 
ngary changes occurring in 1952 and 1957, among other things on the ground of formal 
om a and informal interviews. The author points out the importance of China within the 
Jarig, communist orbit, to such an extent even, that he expects the centre of power to shift 
class” one day from Moscow to Peking. A large number of photographs convey a good 
hance impression of common life behind the iron curtain. 
ution 
ae LippMANN, WALTER. The Communist World and Ours. Little, Brown 
and Company, Toronto 1958. 56 pp. $ 2.00. 
dt. In the autumn of 1958 Mr. Lippmann had his famous conversation with Mr. Khrush- 
chev. After a survey of that conversation based on the author’s memory and on the 
uthor notes taken by him and his wife, the “Soviet challenge” is dealt with in a thought- 
alance provoking way. It is argued that “the cause of the bad relations is the suspicion... 
in the that the other side intends to commit aggression” and although Mr. Lippmann does 
is not not deny the formidability of Soviet military power he recommends a reappraisal in 
; have the policy towards the non-committed, underdeveloped nations, especially India, 
ast to without, however, giving up the armaments race. 
iently 
1. Musattt1, Cesare L. Paesi del socialismo e problemi della democrazia. 
ctl Parenti Editore, Firenze 1957. 201 pp. L. 1.000. 
- and Though he cannot be considered an orthodox communist, the author clearly sympa- 
abor thizes with the regime in the USSR and Red China, which he calls essentially (as 
distinguished from formalistically) democratical in this book written after visits to 
2.00, these countries in 1952 and 1955 respectively. Some issues discussed are: free learning 
States, | and dignity of the individual in the USSR, and the psychological background of 
with person-worship (anticipating the X Xth party congress); this is undoubtedly the most 


ent of interesting part of the book. 
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PANIKKAR, K. M. The Afro-Asian States and their Problems. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, Londen 1959. 104 pp. 12/6. 


The present volume is a summarized version of six lectures delivered at the Jnstitut 
d’étude de développement économique et social of the Sorbonne. In it the author, at present 
Indian ambassador in France, deals lucidly with the problems that are faced by the 
new Afro-Asian states. Though no new viewpoints are presented, this book has the 
merit of providing a very clear and well-written survey of the problems in a few pages. 


ROSENBERG, Haro.p. The Tradition of the New. Horizon Press Inc., 
New York 1959. 285 pp. $ 4.95. 


A number of essays, dealing with a variety of subjects mainly in the field of painting 
and literature, are collected in this book which, however, also contains some chapters 
of interest to the social historian, as for instance a chapter on the transition from 
Leninism to Stalinism, in which the author stresses the emergence of “communist 
man” as a psychological type, and in which he gives an exceptionally penetrating 
insight into communist mentality. Another important chapter is devoted to “couch 
liberalism”; the author here takes a stand against the self-accusations of “leftist” 
intellectuals during the wave of McCarthyism (with reference to L. Fiedler’s: An end 
to innocence) and draws a sharp line of distinction between “liberal” as such, and 
“fellow-traveller” or crypto-communist. 


Rustant, Maurice. L’Automation. Ses conséquences humaines et 
sociales. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1959. 135 pp. F.fr. 405. 


The author mainly deals with the human and social consequences of automation. The 
problems attendant on automation, such as redundancy and increasing leisure, come 
in for discussion. The author considers the consequences of automation to be favour- 
able generally. This book is part of the Collection “Vous Connaitrez”. 


STERNBERG, Fritz. The Military and Industrial Revolution of our 
Time. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1959. xiv, 359 pp. 25/-- 


This book is the English translation of Mr. Sternberg’s Die militarische und die in- 
dustrielle Revolution, which was reviewed in vol. III — 1958 — part 2 of this journal. 
The translation of Edward Fitzgerald distinguishes itself by its accuracy and is, as a 
whole, very satisfactory. 


Der wiederentdeckte Mensch. Neue Erkenntnisse der Wissenschaft 
und Politik. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 98 pp. DM. 6.40. 


This collection of lectures given for the Arbeitsgemeinschaft sozial-demokratischer 
Akademiker of Munich undertakes to point out the discovery of the human element in, 
respectively, politics (by Waldemar von Knoeringen), medical science (by Thure von 
Uexkiill), theological anthropology (by Edmund Schlink) and in mechanised pro- 
duction (by Georges Friedmann). Prof. Horkheimer concludes this series with a 
study of the concept of Man, to-day. This is the sixth volume of the Jsar Biicherei. 


World Illiteracy. A statistical study. UNESCO, Paris 1957. 200 pp. 
$ 2.00; F.fr. 500. 


The statistical division of Unesco has undertaken this study, which presents a systematic 
survey of illiteracy on a world-wide scale. The statistical figures have been obtained 
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from the most recent censuses (between 1945 and 1950) and illustrate the illiteracy 
within each country per group (male and female population, some per ethnic group 
and others according to the division of rural and urban population). This book is part 
of the series of Monographs on Fundamental Education. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


Afrika. Speciale aflevering “De Nieuwe Stem” Februari-Maart 1959. 
Drukkerij “Nimo”, Monnickendam 1959. 141 pp. Hf. 2.50. 


This special Africa issue contains a number of contributions on various aspects of 
different African problems such as the situation in Algeria (Germaine Tillion), the 
South African apartheid (J. J. Buskes), Ghana (J. H. Huizinga) and the evolution of 
French Black Africa (C. de Groot). Prof. J. Romein contributed a “balance” of 
African Nationalism. A wide range of opinions finds expression in this small volume, 
but as a whole it offers valuable information and interesting standpoints. Other 
contributions deal with aspects of cultural life. 


Murpbock, GrorGE Perer. Africa. Its Peoples and Their Culture 
History. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, 
London 1959. xiii, 456 pp. Ill. Maps. 68/-. 


Prof. Murdock treats the indigenous cultures of Africa (including Egypt, Ethiopia 
and North Africa) as a whole. This method has the advantage of doing full justice to 
historical interrelations. For the survey a “cultural-historical” approach has been used 
(which, however, does not show any similarity to the German-Austrian Kulturkreis- 
lehre); the aspect of social and cultural change was thus spotlit and stressed. For the 
composition of this work the author has had to take mainly descriptive, non- 
generalising literature for a basis, which renders his achievement of having presented 
a systematic cultural-anthropological treatment of the whole of Africa all the greater. 


SuRET-CANALE, JEAN. Afrique noire occidentale et centrale. Géo- 

graphie. Civilisations. Histoire. Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 280 pp. 

Maps. F.fr. 850. 
Africa south of the Sahara and more in particular the Western half of the Centre is 
studied here from the geographic and historic points of view. The author has brought 
together a wealth of information on the native civilizations - in this connexion the 
tich bibliography should be mentioned — and the history of Western colonization 
which is painted in very dark colours. The historical survey ends about the year 1914. 
The impact of the slave trade on the various civilizations is one of the items which 
are deservedly stressed. 


Central African Federation 


SHEPPERSON, GEORGE, and THomas Price. Independent African. 
John Chilembwe and the Origins, Setting and Significance of the 
Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915. The Edinburgh University Press, 
Edinburgh 1958. x, 564 pp. Ill. 50/-. 
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We regret that in the review of this book in the previous issue of our journal (Vol. IV 
[1959], Part 2, p. 308), the year of the Nyasaland Rising has been erroneously printed 
as 1951 instead of 1915. 


Ghana 


Warp, W. E. F. A History of Ghana. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 1958. 434 pp. Ill. 25/—. 


The first publication of this work under the title “A History of the Gold Coast” was 
in 1948. The present edition takes into account the developments in the period 1948- 
1958 and has, in fact, been completely rewritten. Mr. Ward has used a great variety 
of sources, among which the unwritten tribal traditions and anthropological data. 
The whole has become an informative piece of “colonial history” and a considerable 
contribution to the history of independence movements in the Afro-Asian world. 


Sudan 
Hitt, RicHarp. Egypt in the Sudan 1820-1881. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto 1959. xii, 188 pp. 25/—. 


The period of Egyptian domination in the Sudan, which preceded both the Mahdist 
theocracy and British-Egyptian condominion, is here subjected to a careful investi- 
gation - this is the more admirable in view of the fact, that documentation on the 
period is exceedingly scarce. The viewpoints both of British historiography which 
does little justice to Egyptian rule, confining its praise to General Gordon, and the 
Egyptian historians, who often give a onesided and chauvinistic interpretation of the 
facts, are avoided; they are replaced by a more discriminative picture in which the 
political and cultural Egyptian legacy is given its true value. 




























Union of South Africa 
Josut, P. S. Unrest in South Africa. Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay 1958. 
XVili, 303 pp. Rs. 7.50. 
In this book Mr. Joshi presents the history of race relations in South Africa as well 
as the development of what the author aptly styles “herrenvolkism”. Though written 
with moral indignation the presentation is sound and the indignation seldom uncalled 
for, although one may wonder whether the view taken of the prospects of South 
African society is not too dim. The period which has been described in most detail 
is the zoth century, and in particular the period after the Second World War, on which 
the author provides a wealth of factual material. This book is very suitable for a 
general orientation of the South-African race problems and gives an excellent picture 
of the moral consequences of political racism. 


Scott, MicHaEL. A Time to Speak. Faber and Faber, London 19358. 

365 pp. Maps. 21/—. 
In this autobiography Mr. Scott gives a sincere account of the years he passed in South 
Africa and elsewhere in the service of what he saw as his duty as a Christian and a 
minister, viz. the alleviation of the distress of oppressed natives. Besides being a 
testimony of an inner moral and intellectual struggle (as for instance the passages 
relating to the author’s association with the communism of the thirties) this book also 
constitutes a document of the first order by providing much information on apartheid 
in South Africa. It is, finally, a valuable contribution to the understanding of South- 

African and, on a wider scale, of African problems to-day. 
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AMERICA 
Canada 


CiarK, S. D. Movements of Political Protest in Canada. 1640-1840. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto 1959. viii, 518 pp. $ 6.50. 


Contrary to the claim that Canada, in contrast with the United States, has no revolution- 
ary tradition, the author shows that in many instances the same forces as in the United 
States were at work. He points out that “frontier experiences” were the same in both 
countries, and relates the fact, that they found no place in the Canadian political 
institutions to other causes, which are dealt with at length. He describes the impact 
of the American revolution on Canada, the liberation efforts of 1812 and 1838, and in 
general those rebellion movements in the period 1815-1840, to which the names of 
Papineau and Mackenzie are attached. 


Cuba 


Dusors, JuLes. Fidel Castro. Rebel - Liberator or Dictator? The 
New Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis, New York 1959. 
391 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


This informative biography of Fidel Castro, which gives proof of a thorough know- 
ledge of Cuban politics, puts a number of important questions as to the nature of the 
Cuban liberation movement down for discussion. Mr. Dubois, the Latin-American 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, presents an extensive and, as far as it can be 
judged, an objective and fair account of the struggle against Batista, Castro’s rise to 
power, and the attitude towards the United States. The author has made ample use 
of Castro’s speeches, letters and manifestoes, which he quotes at some length and 
some of which have not been published before. 


Guatemala 


SCHNEIDER, RONALD M. Communism in Guatemala. 1944-1954. 
Atlantic Books, Stevens & Sons Ltd., London; Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 1959. xxi, 350 pp. 35/—. 


The author describes the situation in which it was possible that a numerically un- 
important party (the Communist Party of Guatemala is said to have had 4000 members 
in the period under consideration) achieved such a great influence in the Arbenz 
government. It is investigated among which social groups the Communists got most 
of their followers, and the way in which this result was obtained, viz. by identifying 
themselves with Labour, social legislation, etc. and by making use of the general 
discontent against such great American corporations as the United Fruit Company, 
etc. Special mention should be made of the chapter in which the international aspects 
of Guatemalan communism are treated, and in which the connection with the inter- 
national communist movement is investigated. 


United States of America 


BakER, ELIZABETH FAULKNER. Printers and Technology. A History 
of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 1957. xviii, 545 pp. $ 7.00. 
Besides presenting a very detailed study of the history of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, the largest Union of printers in the world, the author 
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discusses the development of the printing industry with special attention to technical 
innovations. The fear of technological unemployment recurrent among the printers 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century is one of the main themes of the book, 
Other problems discussed are the development of Union control over foremen, 
industrial, and labour relations. The whole work is soundly and minutely documented 
and supplemented with appendices relating to the most important events in the 
history of the I.P.P. and A.U. 





Cu 
Barck Jr., OscAR THEODORE, and HuGH TALMAGE LEFLER. Colonial Sti 
America. The Macmillan Company, New York 1958. viii, 767 pp. Pr 


Ill. Maps. $ 7.50. | 


The present work is eminently suitable as a handbook of early American history, as 
it provides a systematic treatment of nearly all aspects of this period. Less emphasis 
and less detail is expended on the establishment of each of the colonies and on the 
European part of the story: the attention is focused predominantly on the various 
aspects of American life (economic, political and cultural) as well as on the period of 
the revolution. Other subjects that come up for discussion are: eighteenth century 
colonial administration, labour problems, land systems, and the period preceding the 
outbreak of the revolution. 


Betorr, Max. The American Federal Government. Oxford University | 7} 
Press, London, New York, Toronto 1959. viii, 247 pp. 7/6. Ba 


Prof. Beloff has set himself the task of giving a short treatment of the American 
political system. He has done this advisedly as a non-American and has elucidated 
those points which are most conspicuous and important for the non-American, as for 
instance the relations with other countries. After a general introduction the following 
subjects are dealt with: the constitution, president, administration, congress, the 
parties, and finally the government as it presents itself to the ordinary citizen. This 
book can be considered one of the most successful among the short general surveys 
of the American federal government. 


Boorstin, Dantet J. The Americans. The Colonial Experience.  , 
Random House, New York 1958. xii, 434 pp. $ 6.00. & 


In Dr. Boorstin’s interpretation of the colonial period and the roots of American 
civilization stress is laid upon the distinct character of this civilization which, in the 
author’s opinion, has emerged more or less independently as a product of the American 
experience and which is, therefore, to be treated separately from the political and 
cultural ideas current in seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe. Starting from the 
various forms of colonization as represented by the Puritans in New England, the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, the settlers in Georgia and the Virginians, the author 
approaches the American frame of mind, democracy, American culture, and other 
questions in a very convincing and often highly original way. 


BRODERICK, FRANCIS L. W.E.B. DuBois. Negro Leader in a Time of | 
Crisis. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1959. xiii, 259 pp. | 
$ 5.00. | 


Onc 


This biography of the distinguished Negro leader Burghardt DuBois reveals especially 
the man behind the myth. The myths that stand in the way of a realistic vision of 


DuBois are undermined by the author with forceful arguments; thus, it is stated that 
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nical DuBois’ scientific work was not exactly first rate. The nature of DuBois’ leadership, 
nters | too, is redefined; according to the author it originates from his uncompromising 
ook, demand that the Negro be accepted as a full American citizen and from his service 
men, to the Negro’s morale. The description of DuBois’ intellectual development, his 
ented attitude towards socialism and world politics and the racial nationalism underlying 
1 the his philosophy, is excellent. 


Curti, MERLE a.o. The Making of an American Community. A Case 
Study of Democracy in a Frontier County. Stanford University 
PP. | Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1959. vii, 483 pp. $ 8.50. 


nial 


The purpose of this study was to test, in Trempeleau County, Wisconsin, the frontier 


ry, as theory of Frederick Jackson on the ground of quantitative as well as qualitative data. 
hasis Turner’s thesis to the effect that the ready accessibility of free land promoted economic 
n the equality and that this was followed by political equality, is demonstrated unequivocally 
rious by the history of Trempeleau County with the help of a large quantity of statistical 
od of material as well as newspapers, diaries and interviews with pioneers. The author 
ntury merits special praise for his methodological approach and the precision and elabora- 
ig the teness of the concepts used. 


De Santis, VINCENT P. Republicans face the Southern Question - 


tsity | The New Departure Years, 1877-1897. The Johns Hopkins Press, 

Baltimore 1959. 275 pp. $ 5.00. 
cacao The efforts of the Republican Party in the period 1877-1897 to effect a breaking through 
dated into the Democratic South and the causes of its failure are the subject of this excellent 
a for study, in which Mr. De Santis discusses the factionalism of the Southerners, their fear 
ste of a recurrence of Reconstruction and a faulty policy of the Republican top leaders 
s the as important factors. He enters into the part played by the Populist movement and 
- This succeeds in establishing new connections in a number of cases. This is Number I of 
ee ) the series LX XVII of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 

| Science. 

ence. = Gates, JoHNn. The Story of an American Communist. Thomas Nelson 

& Sons, Edinburgh, New York, Toronto 1958. xi, 221 pp. $ 3.95. 
jerican This story of an ex-communist (Mr. Gates left the party in 1958) is characterized by 
in the a matter-of-fact description of his gradual estrangement from the communist doctrine, 
lerican | accelerated by such events as the Hungarian rising and the XXth Congress of the 
al and Russian party — it is also characterized by the absence of any “confession of sin”. 
om the The author, who may be considered as having belonged to the “hard core” of the 
id, the party, goes on to describe his activities in the thirties and in the Spanish war, and 
geet also the trial of a group of eleven communists (of whom he was one) in 1949. The 

other 


preface is written by Earl Browder, ex-editor of the Daily Worker, who was expelled 
from the party in 1945. 


ne of | Grar, Oskar Marta. Die Flucht ins Mittelmassige. Ein New- 

9 pp- | Yorker Roman. Nest Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 1959. 504 pp. 
DM. 22.50. 

vecially The environment on which light is thrown in this novel is that of the German im- 

sion of migrants, who settled in America after 1933. Problems of adjustment to the new 

ed that surroundings, the views of these mostly leftist immigrants on American conditions 
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and, for instance, race discrimination in the South make this book an engrossing 
object of study for the student of social history, apart from the great literary value. 


KarsH, BERNARD. Diary of a Strike. University of Illinois Press. 
Urbana 1958. xiii, 180 pp. $ 3.50. 


In this book a strike is discussed, which occurred in 1951 in a small town. The author 
describes the whole process, beginning with the discontent of the workers, their 
joining the Union, the strike proper and the results. More important, however, is the 
investigation into the motives of strikers and non-strikers (the latter mostly older 
workers), the methods of moral coercion, and the forming of new relationships. The 
data have been obtained by means of a great number of interviews. An attempt is also 
made to fit the findings into a framework, which, however, can only serve in this 
particular context. 


KELLER, Hans Gustav. Die Wurzeln der amerikanischen Demokratie. 
Francke Verlag, Bern 1958. 75 pp. S.fr. 6.50. 


In this investigation into the roots of American democracy the pre-eminently plu- 
ralistic interpretation of the author emerges clearly. Justice is done to physical en- 
vironment, the Anglo-Saxon theory of State and Law, the Puritan heritage as well as 
to the influence of the philosophy of Enlightenment. The thoroughness of this study 
in combination with its slight size renders it eminently suitable for an introduction 
to the problem. 


Labor Unions and Public Policy. By Edward H. Chamberlin, Philip 
D. Bradley, Gerard D. Reilly, a.o. American Enterprise Association, 
Washington (D.C.) 1958. 177 pp. $ 4.50. 


The four authors who contributed to this volume criticize the great and still growing 
power of the labour unions in American society. Edward H. Chamberlin, discussing 
the economical aspects, thinks that the sympathy of the public for these unions and 
against the entrepreneurs is part of the “folklore” which does not take the real power 
of the unions into account. P. D. Bradley, G. D. Reilly and Roscoe Pound deal with 
the legal aspects and, in particular, involuntary participation in unionism, states rights 
and the law of labour relations, and legal immunities of labour unions respectively. 


MILLER, JOHN C. Origins of the American Revolution. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford (Cal.), 1959. xxii, 530 pp. Ill. $ 7.50. 
The present re-issue of Professor Miller’s outstanding work, which was first published 
in 1943, is provided with a new introduction and a bibliography. Although the author’s 
interpretation is manysided and brings especially the economic background to the 
fore, the emphasis is on the conflicting ideologies; this agrees with the trend that 
breaks with the interpretation current in the thirties which reverts to Beard’s thesis. 


Morris, JAMEs O. Conflict within the AFL. A Study of Craft Versus 
Industrial Unionism, 1901-1938. Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 
1958. xi, 319 pp. $ 5.00. 

The rise of a progressive faction in the A.F.L. in the nineteen-thirties and the secession 


of the C.I.C. is thoroughly investigated. The author closely weighs personal motives 
against practical and “ideological” considerations (as for instance on unionization of 
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ing the workers of the mass-production industries and political action) and takes the 
lue. leading personalities of the progressives, Lewis, Hillman, Dubinsky and others, into 
{ account. The general conclusion is that, before 1937, the personal considerations were 
58 of secondary importance, and that in general the conflict should be explained as a 
Pe genuine trend towards modernization of unionism, adaptation to mass-production 
industry and expansion among non-organized workers. This is volume X of the 
hor Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor relations. 
heir 
the RayBACK, JosEPpH G. A History of American Labor. The Macmillan 
der Company, New York 1959. vi, 459 pp. $ 6.00. 
ts American labour is here treated as a part of American society developing from the 
this colonial period to modern post-Second-World-War industrialism. By thus integrating 
his subject into a wider context the author has succeeded in pointing out some new 
relations and aspects hitherto neglected. The era from the colonial period up to the 
: emergence of the A.F.L. is, comparatively speaking, extensively dealt with; the 
ue. ten-hour day, the depression of 1873, and the social condition of the indentured 
servants are here commented upon. The book ends with the process that finally led 
plu- to the merging of the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. 
en- 
ll as Tumin, Mervin M. Desegregation. Resistance and Readiness. 
udy Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1958. xvii, 270 pp. 
tion $ 5.00. 
The present study is based on fieldwork done by a team of interviewers in the state of 
ilip North Carolina. The conclusions reached will certainly contribute to the understanding 
of segregeation in the South; they also throw light on some less well-known aspects, 
on, for instance that there is not necessarily a connection between the attitudes unfavour- 
able to the Negro and willingness to segregate, and that there exists a correlation 
ving between “exposure to mass media” and the attitude towards the negro in the sense 
sing | that the greater the exposure, the more favourable the image — besides better known 
and phenomena as the coincidence of high status and education with favourable image of 
eae the Negro and, more in general, the differentiation of the attitudes in conformity 
with with the class structure. Finally it is pointed out, that the uncommitted majority 
ghts (60 to 70%) is most responsive to the activity of the community leaders and that, 
vely. therefore, the role of the latter is crucial in the process of desegregation. 
ord Unions and Union Leadership. Their Human Meaning. Ed. with an 


Introd. and Comments by Jack Barbash. Harper & Brothers, New 
shed York 1959. xxii, 348 pp. $ 6.00. 


n01’s 43 Articles that have been published before are collected here; besides giving a general 
. the view of the Labour Movement they cover some important aspects of Unionism: 
that Union leaders, Union organization, conflict situations, and such special problems as 
resis. automation, racketeering, the position of the Negro worker and politics. Mention 

should be made of the contribution of Daniel Bell, who points out a certain satiation 
rsus of the Unions, which finds expression in the upper limit reached by its membership, 
Y,) the insight that increase of wages should be accompanied by increase of production 


and the replacement of the “proletariat” by a “salariat”. He expects a future shift of 
the Union activities from the strictly economical to the political and social sectors. 
ssion 
tivs | WAKEFIELD, Dan. Island in the City. The World of Spanish Harlem. 
nm of | Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 1959. 278 pp. $ 4.00. 
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Mr. Wakefield here raises one of America’s most poignant questions, viz. the social 
distress of the Puerto Ricans in New York, where their number already easily exceeds 
the half million. He throws light, inter alia, on the influence of the sordid surroundings 
on this social group, the difficulties of education arising out of their lack of knowledge 
of the English language, the youth gangs, juvenile drug addicts, and racial prejudice 
within the group and against the group as a whole. 


What America Stands For. Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. A. 


Fitzsimons. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Indiana) 


1959. X, 229 pp. $ 4.75. 


In his statement of the objectives of this symposion Mr. Kertesz signalizes the existence 
of many stereotyped and incorrect presentations of America — this situation has induced 
the editors to collect a number of essays which each illuminate an aspect of American 
policy and American life. The choice of these essays is particularly felicitous; though 
they are all very optimistic as to the future of American democracy, American beliefs 
and creeds, they succeed in refuting some current misunderstandings by dint of 
objective reasoning. An example is the contribution of Guy B. Johnson, who illustrates 
the large measure of juridical and political desegregation already realised in the South 
(as compared with former periods) and the speedy emancipation of the Negro in 
economical, educational and social respects. The essays cover the fields of politics, 
economics and labour, culture and religion. 


ASIA 


ALLEN, G. C., and Auprey G. DonniTHORNE. Western Enterprise in 
Indonesia and Malaya. A. Study in Economic Development. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1957. 321 pp. 25/—. 


While studying the development of Western enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya the 
authors have laid stress on the period of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
They point out the main differences of economic development between Malaya and 
Indonesia, as for instance the more important economic role of the government in the 
former Netherlands East Indies as compared with Malaya —- a role which, after the 
transfer of sovereignty, has been taken over by the Indonesian government. As to the 
inquiry into Western achievements in the economic sector in Indonesia in the period 
1815-1940 the authors arrive at the conclusion, that they are considerable (finding 
expression, for instance, in the rise of the export, the increased population and the 
higher standard of life), which conclusion is characteristic of their attitude, throughout 
the book, towards the “colonial heritage”. 


McLane, CHARLES B. Soviet Policy and the Chinese Communists 
1931-1946. Columbia University Press, New York 1958. viii, 310 pp. 


$ 5.50. 


On the sufficiently solid basis of Russian sources and Chinese literature so far as it has 
been published in a Russian or an English translation, the author makes it clear beyond 
doubt that, not withstanding temporary differences of opinion, during the period 
under discussion “no evidence exists... to cast serious doubts on the underlying 
allegiance of the Chinese Communists to Moscow... and on Moscow’s confidence 
in their loyalty.” This fact being established, the various efforts undertaken in order 
to have the American government accept an interpretation of Chinese Communism 
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as something like a democratic movement of the peasants appear in a light that has 
often been obscured for reasons of political expediency. 


The Population of South-East Asia (Including Ceylon and China: 
Taiwan) 1950-1980. Future Population Estimates by Sex and Age. 
Report III. United Nations, Departement of Economic Affairs, 
New York 1958. vii, 166 pp. $ 1.75. 


This statistical study is no. 30 of the United Nations Population Studies. Projections 
on future populations are made according to various methods and for different birth- 
and deathrates, as treated theoretically in: Manual III, Methods for population 
projection by sex and age (Population Studies no. 25). 


Ceylon 


Knox, Rosert. An Historic Relation of Ceylon. With an Introduction 
by S. D. Saparamadu. The Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol. VI, 
July 1956 to April 1957, Nos. 1 to 4, Dehiwala 1958. xcvi, 304 pp. 
Ill. Rs. 10/—. 


The travel-story of Robert Knox, published for the first time in 1681, and supplemented 
with facts from his autobiography written in 1696, gives a good impression of Ceylon 
seen through the eyes of a European of the seventeenth century, which is also due to 
the author’s keenness of observation in taking down a great quantity of interesting 
ethnological, sociological and historical information. In the introduction Mr. S. D. 
Saparamadu outlines the general background against which Knox’s book should be 
read. The set-up of the present edition, with old illustrations and references to the 
folios of the original edition, deserves great praise. 


China 


Crook, IsaABEL, and Davip Crook. Revolution in a Chinese Village. 

Ten Mile Inn. Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, London 1959. xxiii, 

190 pp. Ill. 21/—. 
The authors describe the development that took place in one Chinese village in the 
ten years’ period preceding the setting up of the Chinese People’s Republic — with 
stress on the phases of land reform: the abolition of landlordism, distribution of land 
to the peasants, and the co-operation movement. Besides, the change in the social 
structure and in the political organization of the village is commented upon. One of 
the most important achievements of the Communist Party, in the authors’ view, is the 
stirring up of class consciousness (to the largest extent among the new middle peasant 
cadres) in this village society, where, as is shown, strong class conflicts lay at the base 
before the transfer of power. 


FRANKE, WOLFGANG. Das Jahrhundert der chinesischen Revolution 
1851-1949. R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1958. 297 pp. DM. 19.80. 


By way of a working hypothesis the author has taken the Chinese revolutions of the 
past hundred years (Taiping revolution of 1851-1864, Reform movement of 1898, 
the Boxer movement of 1900, the revolution of 1911, and the communist overthrow) 
to constitute a gradual development, and has thus succeeded in creating a strong 
coherence in the complicated Chinese political events from 1850 onwards. Moreover, 
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Prof. Franke is highly successful in presenting a clear picture of these revolutions 
themselves, their backgrounds and their consequences. Special attention is paid to the 
interplay of social and economic forces and the policy of Japan, Russia and the 
Western countries in China. 






























GLUCKSTEIN, YGAEL. Mao’s China. Economic and Political Survey. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1957. 438 pp. 40/—. 


Apart from an economic and political survey of Communist China the author treats 
interpretatively of some striking features in the Chinese political system, as for instance 
the political bureaucracy, which is said (in accordance with Karl Wittfogel’s theory 
laid down in “Oriental Despotism”) to be derived from the old Imperial bureaucracy, 
which had arisen in consequence of the extensive irrigation and its need for large- 
scale organization. In his treatment of the Five Year Plans and other economic 
features comparisons are drawn with Russian parallels — in most cases these turn out 
unfavourably for the Chinese, as does the whole picture of Red China, which is made 
the object of severe criticism by the author. 


Li, CHon-Minc. Economic Development of Communist China. An 
Appraisal of the First Five Years of Industrialization. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Los Angeles 1959. xvi, 284 pp. $ 7.50. 


For his study of the first Five Year Plan the author has relied on the official statistics 
issued by Peking. He approaches his subject from a non-partisan and strictly scientific 
economical standpoint and treats the data with extreme care and accuracy. In in- 
vestigating the problems connected with the industrialization effort Mr. Li stresses 
the crucial role of agriculture as well as that of consumption (the author finds that 
private consumption per capita has been declining during the first Five Year Plan, 
except for staple food grains). In this connection the great population increase is also 
considered, which is, in his opinion, responsible for the recent consumption demands 
and the policy of population control since 1953. 


SsunG Tyrnc-Linc. Der Kampf um ein neues China. Riitten & 
Loening, Berlin 1958. 360 pp. DM. 8.50. 


This book is a collection of speeches by the widow of Sun Yat-Sen and a number of 
articles that have appeared elsewhere. They cover the period 1927-1952. Many of these 
publications are intended for a non-Chinese reading public (they have appeared in the 
Soviet Union and in periodicals in the English language). The speeches of 1950 and 
1951 were delivered against the background of the Korean conflict. 


Wint, Guy. Dragon and Sickle. How Communist Revolution 
happened in China. The Pall Mall Press Ltd., London 1958. 105 pp. 
Maps. 10/6. 


The core of the argument put forward in this book is the sentence that the Chinese 
Communist revolution “had little to do with the Marxist or Leninist revolutions” and 
should be called more properly “a Maoist revolution”. It is this thesis which lends 
itself to fundamental criticism, but the description given of the rise to power of the 
Chinese Communists, and that of their influence on the neighbouring Asian countries 
and their C.P.’s is vivid and interesting. In this connexion mention should be made 
of the discussion of the Indian Party. 
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ns India 
th 
ri | CHANDRASEKHAR, S. Infant Mortality in India 1901-55. A Matter of 
| Life and Death. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 175 pp. 
20/—. 
Sy. 


Starting from the population census and vital statistics in India (with attention paid 
to the organization of the census system and the reliability of the statistical returns 


ats | available) the author discusses the measurement of infant mortality and goes on to 
nce | compare the Indian data with those of other countries. Repeated emphasis is given to 
ory the fact, that a decrease of the Indian birth rate is necessary for infant mortality to 
icy, go down. In this instructive book, in which the reader is confronted with a minimum 
-ge- of mathematics, other problems are also broached, such as the causes of infant mortality 
mic and the importance of the socio-cultural surroundings. 

out 

ade 


GapeiL, D. R. Origins of the Modern Indian Business Class. An 
Interim Report. Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1959. 
An iv, 46 pp. $ 1.50. 

of The author traces the development of the Indian business class from about 1750. 


50. Attention is also paid to the role of the European factories and other European 
business activities, which are implicated in this development. This study owes its 





a merit especially to the fact, that it summarizes the most important facts and trends in 
— a concise form. The author was assisted in his investigation by Mr. M. V. Namjoshi. 
| in- 

SSeS | 


that MauLaANA ApuL Karam Azap. India Wins Freedom. An Auto- 
‘lan, biographical Narrative. Orient Longmans, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
New Delhi 1959. x, 252 pp. Ill. Rs. 12.50. 


As president of the Indian Congress during the second World War and the period 
of negotiations with the British afterwards, Mr. Maulana Azad is singularly well 
& qualified to give an account and an interpretation of the events that led toindependence. 
Even more interesting, however, is the inner story of the partition of India, which is 
related by the author in a frank and sincere way, and in which he shows himself as 


er of having an independent mind as to, for instance, the question of partition, in which 
these his opinion differed from that of Nehru’s. It is also characteristic, that he, for instance, 
1 the is able to judge the viewpoint of Wavell, who wanted to postpone the final transfer 
) and of sovereignty in view of the Hindu-Moslem conflict, objectively on its merits. The 


period covered in this book runs from 1938-1948. 


tion | Natarajan, S. A Century of Social Reform in India. Asia Publishing 
pp- | House, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras 1959. xx, 208 pp. 





Social reform is treated in great detail in this authoritative book, in which the roles 


inese of the various contributing forces are carefully analysed. Thus, Mr. Natarajan deals 
’ and with the Christian Missionary Missions, with the impact of British social and political 
lends thought (which, in contrast with British rule, favoured the development of social 
f the reform) and with the situation of the less richly endowed groups, which has its origin 
tries in the caste system. Light is also thrown on the Indian figures, who have greatly 
made contributed in the field of social reform, from Raja Ram Mohun Roy onwards, and 


among whom especially Gandhi comes to the fore. 
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Prasap, AmBA. The Indian Revolt of 1942. S. Chand & Co, Delhi, 
Jullundur, Lucknow 1958. x, 138 pp. Rs. 7.50. 


Mr. Prasad describes the revolt itself as well as its background (the period after the 
India Act of 1935). Light is thrown on the Cripps mission and its failure, the influence 
of the U.S. government on the British policy towards Indian independence, and in 
general the independence movement seen against the background of the war and the 
menace of Japanese occupation. The lasting results of the revolt were, according to 
the author, a growing sympathy for the Indian aspirations in the democratic countries, 
notably in the United States and in Great Britain, and a gain for those parties, such as 
the Congress, which gave precedence to national independence over the issue of 
fighting fascism. These are only a few points of this interesting study, which the more 
merits notice as the material on the subject is scarce and, to a large extent, not 


available. 


SAXENA, R. C. Labour Problems and Social Welfare. Jai Prakash 
Nath & Co., Educational & Law Publishers, Meerut 1959. xiv, 
792 pp. Rs. 13/8/—. 


The present volume, of which the first edition appeared in 1952, contains an extremely 
useful compilation of materials (facts as well as opinions) on labour and social welfare 
in India. The presentation is objective and takes a wide variety of viewpoints on the 
labour movement into account. The book has been brought up to date and the 
present edition (the seventh) incorporates the latest trends, such as the development 
in regard to labour connected with the second Five Year Plan. Two chapters (on the 
housing problem and on social security) are entirely devoted to the situation in Great 
Britain. 


SomAN, R. J. Peaceful Industrial Relations. Their Science and 
Technique. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad 1957. xv, 380 
pp. Rs 4.00. 


This book was published originally as a doctorate thesis for the Gurajat University. 
In it Mr. Soman endeavours to give a new approach to labour-capital and worker- 
management relations in accordance with Gandhi’s teachings on the mutual dependence 
of classes and groups in industry, and with the Gandhian rule of universal peace, 
applied to industrial relations. The dissertations on subjects of a general nature like 
socialism, capitalism, democracy and communism suffer from a lack of precision and 
elaborateness, which, however, does not detract from the merit of Mr. Soman’s 
analytic description of the Ahmedabad Labour Association, an admirable piece of 
work, full of interest both for the student of the Indian labour movement and for the 
student of industrial relations. 


Stokes, Ertc. The English Utilitarians and India. Clarendon Press, 


Oxford; Oxford University Press, London 1959. xvi, 350 pp. 45/—- 


Mr. Stokes does not treat Utilitarianism as a moral philosophy only, but stresses the 
“practical” aspects, which, among other things, find expression in the reforms of the 
administrative system, the land-revenue system, and the judiciary code in India. With 
great care Utilitarian thought is demarcated from the main stream of Liberal reformist 
thought in India in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and a detailed analysis of 
the essence of Utilitarian theory on India is given. Light is also thrown on the part 
played by James Mill as the Head of India House, Macaulay, and other prominent 
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figures. The interplay between Utilitarianism and what came to be called imperialism 
is also admirably described. 


TENNYSON, HALLAM. Vinoba. Nachfolger Gandhis. Deutsch von 


Ignaz Mithsam. Diana Verlag, Konstanz, Stuttgart 1957. 283 pp. 
S.fr. 14.30. 


The Bhoodan movement in India is the subject of this book, in which the author gives 
an account of his experiences among the followers of Vinoba Bhave during the 
latter’s “crusades” in India. Although the author sympathises very strongly with the 
person of Vinoba Bhave and the idea he represents, he can assess it all critically and 
intelligently. The book is vividly written and offers much informative material on 
social and economic conditions in India and on the procedure of asking for land and 
the distribution of it to the landless. Bhave’s political and social ideas are elucidated 
clearly. 


Indonesia 


Local, Ethnic, and National Loyalties in Village Indonesia: A 
Symposium. Ed. by G. William Skinner. Yale University, New 
Haven (Mass.); Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1959. 68 pp. 


A number of field studies on the Sumbawan village (P. R. Goethals), the Balinese 
village (H. Geertz), the Javanese village (C. Geertz), the Sundanese village (A. W. 
Palmer) and the Toba Batak village (E. M. Bruner) have been collected in this sym- 
posion; as a whole they give a good impression of such problems as ethnic con- 
sciousness, party affiliation, the influence of the “national-Indonesian” ideas, and 
political and administrative organization of the village. 


VREEDE-DE STUERS, CoRA. L’Emancipation de la femme indonésienne. 
Mouton & Co, Paris, La Haye 1959. xvi, 175 pp. Ill. Maps. F.fr. 2.200. 


The emancipation of the Indonesian woman is investigated with reference to a large 
quantity of material from sources both of the colonial period and after. The status 
of woman under the adaf and under Islamitic law is examined, and the evolution of 
matrimonial legislation, the influence of nationalism on the women’s emancipation, 
the history of the feminist movement and professional education to-day are discussed. 
Summaries in Indonesian and in English are added to the French text. This study is 
intended as a Doctoral Thesis for the Faculté des Lettres in Paris and is volume VI 
in the series Le monde d’outre-mer. Passé et présent. 


Israel 


JANowsky, Oscar I. Foundations of Israel. Emergence of a Welfare 


State. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton (N.J.), New York, 
Toronto, London 1959. 191 pp. $ 1.25. 


Problems relating to the foundations of the Israelian State as well as to contemporary 
Israelian politics are concisely dealt with in this book, which also discusses economic 
and population problems. Documents are included in Part Il of the book — they 
contain, among others, immigration and population statistics and data on economic 
growth as well as comparative data on Middle Eastern countries. 
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Japan 


BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K., JoHN W. Haut and Ropert E. Warp. 
Village Japan. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1959. 
xv, 498 pp. Ill. Maps. $ 8.75. 


The large-scale research project carried out by a team consisting of specialists of 
various disciplines (anthropology, history, political science, geography, psychology 
and economics) under the auspices of the University of Michigan’s Center for Japanese 
Studies, has resulted in this book, which presents a cross-section of the Japanese rural 
community. In the choice of the village care has been taken that it should really be 
representative for rural Japan. The composition of the team warranted a many-sided 
approach, while an amazing completeness was achieved, which did not detract in 
any way from the unity of the book. Attention is paid, for instance, to the accelerated 
social change since the end of the Second World War, which slowly but very surely 
transforms the traditional set of values. Important for the historian are chapters 12 
and 13 especially: “The community and local government”, and “The community 
and the political process”, in which politics before and after the war are compared 
and in which the changes in the political sphere on village and prefecture level are 
lucidly analysed. 


HoyNDEN, YosH1o. Cooperative Movement in Japan. Vol. I. Maruzen 


Company Ltd., Tokyo 1958. ix, 311 pp. Yen 1.200. 

The Japanese co-operative movement which, according to the author, completely 
links up with the old tradition of mutual assistance, has attained a volume that is 
among the largest in the world. This goes especially for the producers’ co-operatives. 
The history of co-operatives of all kinds is extensively discussed and is the main 
subject of the book, which also contains some interesting observations of a more 
general nature. It is here pointed out that, besides factors bedded in the old tradition, 
the need for co-operation in the irrigation of the ricefields, the high frequency of 
natural disasters, and the small size of the agricultural industries have played an 
important part. 


Japanese Society in the Meiji Era. Compiled and edited by Shibusawa 
Keizo. Translated and adapted by Aora H. Culbertson, Kimura 
Michiko. Obunsha, Tokyo; Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland 
(Vermont), Tokyo 1958. xiii, 517 pp. Ill. $ 10.00. 

In this selection the rapid changes in the social and economic fields in Japan during 


the Meiji Era are illuminated from all sides. The highlight is on the economic changes, 
on which contributions have been selected of Tsuchiya Takao (a general survey of the 
transition of economic policy), Katé Toshihiko (on the development of the monetary 
system), Kajinishi Mitsuhaya and And6 Yoshio (on the development of the light and 
heavy industries respectively, mining and communication systems) and others, A 
general survey by Yamaguchi Kazuo and a contribution by Okubo Toshiaki (change 
of social conditions) deal with the social-historical aspects. 


Witiiams, Haro xp S. Shades of the Past, or Indiscreet Tales of Japan. 
Decorations by Jean Williams. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Tokyo, 
Rutland (Vermont) 1959. 357 pp. Ill. $ 3.75. 


In a number of airy tales often written with mild irony, articles compiled from the 
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Mainichi newspaper in the period 1953-1958, the reader is given an impression of 
ancient Japan, especially as it presented itself to Western contemporaries. Light is also 
thrown on the position of the foreign communities, their privileges and their way of 
life. The book contains a large number of illustrations, including some photographs, 
and deserves praise for its excellent get-up. 


Korea 


McCunr, SHANNON. Korea’s Heritage. A Regional & Social Geo- 
graphy. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland (Vermont), Tokyo 
1956. xiii, 250 pp. Ill. Maps. $ s.00. 


Although the description of Korea in this book is mainly geographical and economical, 
much attention is also paid to the social and political aspects, while the political 
consequences of Korea’s geographical situation in Asia as well as the history of the 


country from the earliest beginning are also studied. Comments on the way of living 
of the Koreans, social attitudes, etc., certainly contribute to a better understanding of 


the problems of this country. 57 photographs have been inserted besides population 
statistics and tables on economic production. 


Turkey 


Géoxaup, Zrya. Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization. 
Selected Essays. Transl. and ed. with an Intr. by Niyazi Berkes. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 336 pp. 35/—. 
This volume contains a selection of essays by Ziya Gékalp, who died in 1924. In the 
excellent introduction by Niyazi Berkes the importance of Gékalp is pointed out, in 
so far as he paved the way to a view of Turkey as a nation and as a national state, and 
as he initiated a secular view of religion and culture. The fundamental partition 


established between culture and civilization introduces a new period, in which a 
synthesis of Western civilization and Turkish national culture is sought — a develop- 


ment which has the author’s strong sympathy and which, together with his interesting 
observations on the concept of nation, constitutes the main theme of this collection. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


(Asian Territories) 


EGRETAUD, MARCEL. L’ Orient soviétique. Kazakhstan-Ouzbékistan- 
Kirghizie-Tadjikistan-Turkménistan-Azerbaidjan. Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1959. 274 pp. Maps. F.fr. 800. 


In rather great detail the author, after giving a short survey of the history of the 
Southern regions of the Asiatic part of the Soviet Union, deals with the spectacular 
social and economic developments which took place there since 1917. He makes it 
clear how such problems as were inherent in the backwardness of the regions under 
discussion should be solved according to communist opinions, as they were here. 
A very strong sympathy with official policy is responsible for the way in which, for 
instance, the question of national autonomy is treated. 
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AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
New Zealand 
McCiymont, W. G. The Exploration of New Zealand. 2nd. ed. 


Oxford University Press, London, Wellington, Melbourne 1959. 
xii, 125 pp. Ill. Maps. 21/—. 


Mr. McClymont gives an account of exploring-expeditions in New Zealand from 
the discovery of this country onwards. He possesses an extensive knowledge of the 
subject as well as the ability of keeping the reader spell-bound and interesting him 
in the history of exploration in New Zealand. The first edition dates from 1940; in 
the present edition many illustrations are included. 


EUROPE 


Collectivization of Agriculture in Eastern Europe. Ed. by Irwin 
T. Sanders. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington 1958. x, 214 pp. 
Maps. $ 5.00. 


The problem of agricultural collectivization in the People’s Republics and Yugoslavia, 
which constitutes one of the major issues in the communist world, was the subject 
of a conference in 1955, which was attended by a great number of experts on rural 
sociology and communism. In this book the papers that constituted a general back- 
ground to the discussion, together with the general conclusions drawn up by rappor- 
teurs, are collected. Besides the studies on the People’s Republics proper (E. D. Stillman 
on Bulgaria, Ernest Koening on Poland and Czechoslovakia, N. Spulber on Hungary 
and Roumania, and J. Tomasevich on Yugoslavia) the papers dealing more generally 
with the subject are included, such as those on the role of Eastern Europe in world 
affairs, treated by E. E. Kraehe, the peasantries of Eastern Europe by Irwin T. Sanders, 
and the role of agricultural collectivization in Soviet strategy by Philip E. Mosely. 


Corsett, J. P. Europe and the Social Order. A. W. Sijthoff, Leiden 
1959. 188 pp. Hfl. 9.25. 


European Aspects is a collection of studies relating to European integration, published 
under the auspices of the Council of Europe. This book is Volume I in the series D: 
Social Studies. Mr. Corbett discusses some philosophical aspects of European in- 
tegration, stressing the importance of “systematic innovation” as the prime factor 
impelling European integration. The same phenomenon is also held responsible for 
the need to revise such concepts as democracy, liberty, progress, etc. Mr. Corbett 
deals with these concepts and “myths” generally, and traces new paths suitable for a 
scientific and highly industrialized society. Concrete suggestions and application of his 
findings to inter-European institutions are absent in this study, which should rather 
be considered a general philosophical and cultural-historical introduction to the subject. 


Haxasz, Nicuotas. In the Shadow of Russia. Eastern Europe in the 
Postwar World. The Ronald Press Company, New York 1959. 
ix, 390 pp. $ 5.00. 

A survey of political developments in Eastern Europe (Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 


Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania) since the Second World War is 
presented in this book, which also contains a short description of the history of each 
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country up to the communists’ assumption of power. Relatively much attention is 
paid to the rise of “Titoism” and its ideological influence on the people’s democracies 
as well as to the “thaw” following Stalin’s death, as it became manifest in the in- 
creasing unrest and the risings in Poland and Hungary. The author gives evidence of 
an extensive knowledge of the facts and of a rare ability to expound these matters 
9. clearly and comprehensibly. 





= Panorama der Wereld. Een geografische verkenning. Onder redactie 
the | van A. C. de Vooys en R. Tamsma. Deel I. Europa. J. J. Romen & 
‘im Zonen, Roermond en Maaseik 1959. xii, 568 pp. Ill. Maps. Hf. 26.50. 
in 


The composers of this book have set out to present the most important characteristics 
of each country in a popular form. Although this regards the geographical aspects in 
the first place, the contributors have allotted ample space to the demographical, 
economical, and even sociological aspects. In this way a well-balanced and discrimi- 
native picture of each country is achieved, in which attention is given to the changes 
after the Second World War, the special problems of each country, and projects for 
»p. the future. In the case of Italy, for instance, the historical and economical background 
| of the poverty of the south, the plans for development of the area, and the part that 
may be played by the recent oil borings there, are assessed. In the same thorough and 


7in 





ie. well-considered manner the weak points in French and English economy are exposed. 
pace The contributors to this volume are: A. B. Pomper, J. de Vries, D. J. van der Kaa, 
ural | I. Vogelzang, H. van de Berg, G. J. J. Egbers, J. Veldman, and H. F. J. Duindam 
vi S. C. J. Besides a general geographical view of the earth, world-population and kinds 


of agriculture and industry this part is concerned with Europe minus the countries 


_— behind the iron curtain. 
sary 
‘ally : 
me The Soviet-Yugoslav Controversy, 1948-58: A Documentary 
ers, | Record. Ed. by Robert Bass and Elizabeth Marbury. Introd. by Hans 
ely. Kohn. Prospect Books, New York 1959. xix, 225 pp. $ 3.95. 
After an excellent introduction by Prof. Kohn an equally excellently annotated English 
len translation of the main documents relating to the first decade of Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations (March 1948-June 1958) is given. Naturally, the wellknown correspondence 
shed between the Russian and Yugoslav leaders, with which the dispute opened, is re- 
-D: produced in full, but many important articles from Russian, Yugoslav, Hun- 
te garian and Chinese papers — so far as they appeared in the Soviet press — have also 
been included. For a first as well as a more thorough acquaintance with the subject 
ctor gh acq 
for this handy volume can be of great help. 
‘bett ’ reds ‘ 
none Die Sowjetisierung Ost-Mitteleuropas. Erster Band. Untersuchungen 
f his zu ihrem Ablauf in den einzelnen Landern. Im Auftrage des Johann 
ther Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrates hrsg. von Ernst Birke und Rudolf 
ject. , 


Neumann unter Mitwirkung von Eugen Lemberg. Alfred Metzner 
dis Verlag, Frankfurt/M., Berlin 1959. x, 398 pp. DM. 24.00. 


159. The first volume of this book, which is published under the auspices of the Johann 
Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrat, provides a complete survey, systematically classified 
according to country, of the changes within the East-European states after the Second 
rary, World War. It includes the changes in the economical field as well as those in the 
ar is cultural, political and legal sectors, so that this work is particularly suitable as book 
each of reference. The contributors to this volume are: Hellmuth Weiss (the Baltic States), 
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Rudolf Neumann (Poland), Rudolf Urban (Czechoslovakia), Wilfried Krallert (the 
Balkan countries and Hungary), and Karl C. Thalheim (the German Democratic 
Republic). Ernst Birke and Rudolf Neumann wrote a general introduction, in which ) 
an excellent survey is given of the distribution of power and the relations with Russia | 








in Eastern Europe. 


VoGeL, Martin Rupotr. Volksbildung im ausgehenden 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Ein Beitrag zur Theorien- und Institutionengeschichte. Ernst | B 
Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 147 pp. DM. 12.50. A 


This work, Band II in the series Geschichte der Erwachsenenbildung, deals with the so- 
called New Way (education given outside the grammar schools, the parties, churches 
and technical instruction courses) in the nineties. To this end the author has collected 
a great quantity of historical material, which provides a solid basis for this successful 
study. With reference to two models, the Rhein-Mainische Verband and the Wiener 
Ausschusz fiir volkstiimliche Universitdtsvortdge, a detailed insight is given into this form 
of education. | 


Belgium 


Scuo.t., S. H. De historiografie der arbeidersbeweging in Belgié. L 
S. V. Arbeiderspers, Brussel 1959. 187 pp. B.fr. 200. 


In this lucid and unpretentious book Dr. Scholl presents a valuable contribution to 
the historiography of the Belgian labour movement. After some general observations 
on the methods of history and particularly those of social history, the most important 
aspects of the history of the Belgian labour movement are enumerated and an inventory 
of the sources is taken. The extensive bibliography on the subject is of particular 
interest, as it gives a synopsis of the contents of each book, wirtten in French or 
Dutch, in which the work is judged on its merits in the same way as in the present | 
journal. A list of archivalia and doctorate theses completes the book. | 





Eire 
KEARNEY, HuGu F. Strafford in Ireland 1633-41. A Study in Ab- 


solutism. Manchester University Press, Manchester 1959. xviii, 294 pp. 
Ill. 35/—. 


This book, which is partly based on the Strafford Manuscripts, examines Strafford’s 
deputyship in Ireland against the background of Anglo-Irish relations in the seven- 
teenth century. According to the author, the real novelty of Strafford’s deputyship 
lay in the fact, that it was an attempt at direct colonial administration of the whole of 
Ireland, at new financial administration and at a religious policy that stands in sharp 
contrast with the former Protestant practice in Ireland; an interpretation, which views 
Strafford as the originator of a new economic policy and new land policies, seemsto | (; 
be unjustified. 


France 
Aron, RayMonb. Immuable et changeante. De la [Ve a la Ve Répu- 
blique. Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, Paris 1959. 265 pp. F.fr. 770. 


A number of lectures delivered in Harvard University in October 1957 constitute the 
basis for this book, which, however, has been written up considerably to take account 
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the of the events of May 1958 and after. In his usual lucid manner Professor Aron dis- 
atic crsses the French political system and its peculiarities, the expansion of French 
‘ich |S economy after 1945 and the knotty points in this development, France’s position in 
ssia | the world, the French Community and the “European solution” by way of inter- 
European integration, and the Algerian problem; he constantly gives evidence of 
| an independent and critical-rational standpoint. 
hr- 
nst | BARRON, RICHARD. Parties and Politics in Modern France. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. xi, 213 pp. $ 4.50. 
so- | This book provides a useful survey of the political parties in France (what they 
ches stand for, history, organization, membership, etc.) and is particularly well suited for 
cted | the general reader in that it provides the necessary basic information without de- 
ssful manding any advance knowledge. With the exception of some general observations 
ener on French politics and “French political character” the full stress falls on the parties 
orm as such, especially and almost exlusively during the period covered by the Fourth 
| Republic. The events of May 1958 and politics under the Fifth Republic only come 
up incidentally. 
gié. Les Classiques du Peuple. Editions Sociales, Paris. 
GuEsDE, JULEs. Textes choisis. 1867-1882. (Claude Willard). 158 pp. 1959. F.fr. 350. 
in HetveEttus. De l’esprit. (Guy Besse). 190 pp. 1959. F.fr. 500. 
ve - Jaurés, JEAN. Textes choisis. I. Contre la guerre et la politique coloniale. (Madeleine 
rtory Rebérioux). 238 pp. 1959 F.fr. 800. 
cular Mo.tére. Le Tartuffe ou I’ Imposteur. (Suzanne Rossat-Mignot). 165 pp. 1958. 
h or F.fr. 350. 
esent | RoussEAu, JEAN-JAcQuEs. Emile ou de I’ Education. (Henri Wallon, J.-L. Lecercle). 
| 258 pp. 1958. F.fr. 450. 
For a general discussion of this series we refer to Vols. II [1957], part 2, pp. 323-324 
and III [1958], part 3, p. 510. The names of the editors of the books have been in- 
Ab- dicated in brackets. Only one of the five volumes, Moliére’s Tartuffe, is a complete 
edition. In the other cases selections have been made. The introductions are rather 
i detailed and offer biographic information and an interpretation along Marxist-communist 
lines. Especially interesting in the Guesde volume is his role in the formation of the 
ford’s Parti Ouvrier. The Helvétius extracts have been well chosen with a view to their 
even- significance for materialist philosophy. The Jaurés texts collected here (1st vol.) 
yship reproduce a number of his speeches and writings against war and colonial policies. 
ole of Except for the Moliére and the present Rousseau volumes, useful summary biblio- 
sharp graphies have been included. 
views 
ms to 


Cortier, JEAN-Louts. La Technocratie, nouveau pouvoir. Avant- 
propos de D. Dubarle. Editions du Cerf, Paris 1959. 144 pp. F.fr. 585. 


Studying the, what he aptly styles, “technical staffs” in France, their function in 
épu- modern economy as well as the improvements which can be introduced, the author 
gives evidence of an extensive knowledge of the process of increasing “techno- 
cratisation” of economy in France. R. P. Dubarle wrote a philosophical introduction 
ite the to the book. 

scount 
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Durrux, Grorces. Le Front Populaire et les Elections de 1936. 


Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1959. 183 pp. Maps. F.fr. 1.900. 


With remarkable exactness an attempt is made here to analyse the elections of 1936 
statistically. By means of a careful comparison of the results of 1932 and 1936 the 
author renders the shiftings within the Popular Front Bloc evident (the Right remained 
practically constant): the heavy losses of the “Radicals” in the agricultural areas in 
favour of the socialists, and the losses of the latter in their turn among the industrial 
workers in favour of the communists, who booked the whole profit in their name. 
Subsequently the factors that led to this swing to the left are examined, and the 
difference in objective of the three components of the Popular Front is demonstrated. 
In this study, no. 99 of the series of Cahiers de la fondation nationale des sciences politiques, 
no use could be made of the archives of the ministry of Home Affairs; nevertheless it 
should be considered an important contribution to the history of the Third Republic. 


Europe. Revue mensuelle. 37e Année, no. 361-362. Mai-Juin 1959. 
Les Editeurs Frangais Réunis, Paris 1959. 285 pp. Ill. F.fr. 850. 
The May-June issue of this monthly is dedicated to Voltaire, a number of literary 
and philosophical aspects of whose work are spotlit by sixteen authors, among whom 
are André Maurois, Jean Verloot, Pierre Paraf, Lucien Psichari and Abbé Boulier. 
The serial publication Jean-Richard Bloch: Correspondance 1914-1918 is also 
continued in this double issue. 


Fay, BERNARD. La grande révolution, 1715-1815. Le Livre Con- 


temporain, Paris 1959. 476 pp. F.fr. 1.350. 


Some introductory observations on the revolutionization of the minds by the thought 
of the “philosophes”, and a description of Louis XVI’s ineffectual attempts at reform, 
are followed by the story of the revolutionary years proper, which in the author’s 
opinion begin with 1787, the revolution of the parliaments, and end in 1794. In this 
work, which has been written froma “legitimist” standpoint, the ambitions of groups 
and personalities are stressed, and great value is attached and much space is allotted to 
intrigues. The author has again done extensive archive investigations in many countries. 
His sources are mentioned at the back of the book; references are, however, absent. 


Gay, Perer. Voltaire’s Politics. The Poet as Realist. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1959. xii, 417 pp. $ 6.00. 


In this erudite book Voltaire emerges as a practical politician and a realistic mind. 
This thesis is fortified by the author’s examination of Voltaire’s writings against the 
background of the specific 18th century situation. His view of Voltaire, so dia- 
metrically opposed to current opinion, has its foundation partly in a larger argument, 
viz. the defence of the Enlightenment and, more in general, the defence of the idea 
of rationalism. Other notable aspects of this book are its vivid style, the large number 
of sources used, and the particularly objective way of thinking. 


GILLE, BERTRAND. Recherches sur la formation de la grande entreprise 
capitaliste (1815-1848). S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris 1959. 166 pp. F.fr. 1.200. 
This book is number XVII in the series of Affaires et gens d'affaires. In it the author 


studies the first period of industrial capitalism in France, with a stress on the increasing 
concentration in industry, the development of financial connections and interest 
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groups, and the emergence of a syndicalisme patronal; towards the end of the period 
under study we may already speak of big capitalist enterprise in the modern sense. 
Among the factors which have played a decisive part in the process the author mentions 
especially the new means of transport. 


GUERARD, ALBERT. France. A Modern History. The University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1959. xvii, 563 pp., xxvii. Maps. $ 8.75. 


Prof. Guérard has endeavoured to sketch the history of France from the earliest times 
up to the Fifth Republic in one volume, which necessarily entailed compressing the 
subject-matter. The readability, however, has not suffered in any respect, which is 
chiefly due to Prof. Guérard’s method of giving an interpretative account in his 
original and sometimes satirical way rather than enumerating a series of historical 
facts. As relatively much attention is paid to the influence of ideas and literature the 
monotony of a regular political history of cabinets, pacts and alterations of the law 
has been avoided. Not all the periods are discussed at equal length: the period after 
the Revolution takes up more than half the book, and within that part the period of 
the Third Republic is stressed — the Enlightenment gets less space. The Fourth 
Republic is painted in sombre colours, whereas the author strikes a very optimistic 
note with regard to the Fifth Republic (and in particular to the person of De Gaulle). 
As a whole this book may claim special interest as an excellent and entertaining 
introduction to French history. 


Initiation aux Problémes d’Outre-Mer. Colonisation, Décolonisation, 
Sous-développement. Par Gilbert Blardone, Paul Catrice, Joseph 
Folliet e.a. Editions de la Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon 1959. 
366 pp. F.fr. 1.010. 


The compiling team of this book, consisting of an economist, a lawyer, a sociologist 
and two members of the clergy, gives a survey of the history of colonialism, its 
manifesta*ions, the social aspects, and an extensive balance of its consequences. The 
focus is on French colonization and on the newer political structures, the French 
Union and the French community, while the economic relations between France and 
her partners in the community are also examined. Papal pronouncements referred to 
in the text are printed in an appendix. This volume is part of the Collection “Savoir 
pour agir’”’. 


Jotior-Curte, Frépéric. Textes choisis. Préface de J.-D. Bernal. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 294 pp. Ill. F.fr. 900. 


The selection of articles and addresses collected here contains scientific contributions 
for the general public as well as publications of a political nature. Among the latter 
are: the sciences in the USSR (1944), a short communist credo (1946), an address to 
the Congress for the Partisans for Peace (1949), a message and a speech for the XIth 
and XIlIIth party congresses of the French communist party respectively, and other 
writings for the benefit of world peace. The contents of these speeches and articles 
completely correspond with the party line. 


Lambert, GasrieL A. Le Représentant de Fabriques. Editions 


Eyrolles, Paris 1958. 188 pp. F.fr. 650. 


In this unpretentious book the author gives a short survey of the methods according 
to which the salesman works, his position in society and his function in trade and 
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industry. Stress is laid on the difficulties of the work, while the legal position of the 
salesman, his labour-contract and his payment are also discussed. 


LerrEs, NATHAN. On the Game of Politics in France. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1959. xiii, 190 pp. $ 4.50. 


Mr. Leites has concentrated his interesting study upon the French “game of politics”, 
that is the political “rituals” of the Fourth Republic. Using, as much as possible, 
quotations from speeches by government officials and deputies he succeeds in laying 
bare some of the most important features in French political practice, as for instance 
what he calls the struggle against responsibility, and the fading of the distinction 
between Left and Right. Such current notions as that French political life is character- 
ised by a struggle between “doctrines”, and that too little emphasis is laid on economic 
issues, are refuted. Mention should also be made of the excellent foreword by Prof. 
D. W. Brogan. 


LeNTIN, ALBERT-PAuL. L’ Algérie des colonels. Journal d’un témoin 
(juin 1958-février 1959). Editeurs Francais réunis, Paris 1958. 101 pp. 
F.fr. 300. 


Some of the commentaries collected here have been published before in newspapers 
and reviews, among which Les Temps Modernes and Libération. The author, who 
was in Algeria from June 1958 to February 1959, describes in a vivid style, full of 
sharp remarks, the atmosphere in which the Fifth Republic came into being. All the 
important groups, the co/ons, soldiers, and especially the “colonels”, collaborating 
Mohammedans. were interviewed by the author. This book is part of the Petite 
Bibliothéque Républicaine. 


MeENpRAS, Henri. Les Paysans et la Modernisation de l Agriculture. 
Compte-rendu d’une enquéte pilote. Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris 1958. 149 pp. Maps. F.fr. 1.200. 


In many instances the modernization of traditional agriculture has led to tensions inthe 
existing structure and has, as such, been the subject of a number of studies. This book, 
called a “piloting study” by the author, contains the results of a wide-spread investi- 
gation in the Sundgau, in southern Alsace, and deals thoroughly and extensively with 
a number of problems connected with agricultural modernization in France. Par- 
ticularly the introduction, containing a general discussion of the problem, is excellent. 
The role of the mental attitudes towards modernization has been accorded a great deal 
of attention in the investigation. 


Morué, Danrex. Journal d’un ouvrier (1956-1958). Les Editions de 
Minuit, Paris 1959. 176 pp. F.fr. 495. 


For those, who want to obtain some insight into the psychology of the Parisian 
worker and his opinions regarding a number of political issues, this book is eminently 
suitable. The author is a class-conscious worker in the Usines Renault and gives a 
picture of the opinions round such questions as the Hungarian rising, the North- 
African war, and the rise of the Fifth Republic, both among the non-communists (to 
which group he himself belongs) and the communists. 


Patmer, R. R. Twelve Who Ruled. The Year of the Terror in the 
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the French Revolution. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 
1958. 417 pp. Ill. $ 6.95. 
sed The period in which the Committee of Public Safety ruled has been chosen as the 


subject for this book, which was first published in 1941. No important alterations have 
been made in this authoritative study, which deals fairly with the twelve men of the 


cs”, committee and their politics. As regards the difficult question of evaluating Robe- 
ble, spierre’s policy and intentions, the author takes a position rather favourable to 
‘ing Robespierre’s idealism and political thought, though not indiscriminately and, for 
nce that matter, disagreeing with Mathicz and his followers on some essential points such 
ion as the purpose of the “Terror” and the evaluation of other personalities in 
ter- Robespierre’s environment. Stress is laid on military emergency and the need of 
mic mobilization of all resources as a principal factor in the forming of the committee’s 
rof. policy, while much attention is devoted to the rise of a “dictated economy” and the 


missions to Lyons and Alsace. 


oin Ratea, Mrnary. Visages de la France. Préface de Roger Garaudy. 
pp. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 347 pp. F.fr. 1.400. 


The author, vice-president of the Rumanian National Assembly, who has lived in 


pers France for many years and took his doctor’s degree at the Sorbonne, here deals with 
who various sectors of French cultural life — particularly philosophy and literature — and a 
1 of few political ideologies. He confronts a reactionary conservative aspect with a 
the progressive aspect. The latter, to which he has devoted considerably more space, is 
ting | for the author characteristic of the true France. The idea of France being decadent and 
etite of her role being played out, is emphatically rejected. 








SANGNIER, GEORGES. Les Emigrés du Pas-de-Calais pendant la 


ire, P : 

re Révolution. Chez l’Auteur, Blangermont (P.-de-C.) n.d. 432 pp. 
Maps. F.fr. 1.500. 

i. Extent and form of emigration from the département Pas-de-Calais is the subject of 

ah this study, which describes, with reference to a great quantity of material, the events 

pe preceding the emigration (giving the reader a very clear view of the revolution as it 

sith presented itself in this département), while the author 2iso throws light on the situation 


Par- in which these emigrants found themselves abroad and in France after their return. 
on A list of about twenty-five hundred names of émigrés, with personalia added, sup- 
deal plements this book. 


Sauvy, ALFRED. La Montée des Jeunes. Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, 
de Paris 1959. 264 pp. F.fr. 695. 


Mr. Sauvy elucidates a number of the most important social and economic problems 


sian | in France, with reference to the population development. He finds an unmistakable 
ntly association between the “ageing” of the French population and economic stagnation, 
esa the insufficient modernization of French economy and other symptoms of rigidity 
yrth- — a consequence of “economic malthusianism”. Subsequently the repercussions of the 
S (to recent increase in births on national economy and education are traced. The Algerian 


problem, too, is considered from a demographic viewpoint. As a whole the author’s 
argumentation is convincing, also on account of the intelligence and sharp logic of 
the which he gives repeated evidence. 
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STADLER, PETER. Geschichtschreibung und historisches Denken in 
Frankreich 1789-1871. Verlag Berichthaus, Ziirich 1958. 350 pp. 
S.fr. 24.60. 


The currents in French historiography from 1789-1871, and its representatives, are 
thoroughly investigated in this book, which provides an excellent introduction to the 
historians of the period against the spiritual and cultural background of their time. 
Especially the “counter-revolutionaries” as De Maistre and De Bonald, the Romantic 
School and the affiliated archaizing Romanticism (Michaud, Barante) are viewed in 
their socio-cultural context. The recurrent themes in French nineteenth century 
historiography and philosophical history, such as the Revolution of 1789, the 
Monarchist and Republican forms of government and the European political equi- 
librium are examined in a number of historians, and a wide variety of opinions on 
these issues is presented. 


Tuomson, Davip. Democracy in France. The Third and Fourth 
Republics. 3rd. ed. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 


Toronto 1958. 325 pp. 18/—. 


The second edition of this book, which dates from 1952 (the first appeared in 1946) 
was reviewed in volume VIII, 1953, no. 1 of the Bulletin. In the present third edition 
the former final Chapter VI has been replaced by two chapters dealing more fully 
with the Vichy Government and the Fourth Republic. The bibliography has also been 
brought up to date. The line of argument, however, has remained completely un- 
changed. 


TONNESSON, KARE D. La Défaite des Sans-Culottes. Mouvement 
populaire et réaction bourgeoise en l’an III. Presses Universitaires 
d’Oslo; Librairie R. Clavreuil, Paris 1959. xix, 456 pp. 
The author, who is of the opinion that the link between the Convention and the 
people of Paris had already broken months before the 9th Thermidor, investigates 
on the ground of an extensive study of sources to what extent the living conditions 


deteriorated during the first year of the Thermidorian reaction, and how its op- 
portunities for political action decreased because of arrestations of its leading person- 


alities and the dissolution of its organizations. He gives a very detailed account of the 
popular movements of 12 and 13 Germinal and of the first days of Prairial. In 
establishing their nature he rejects the idea of collaboration with members of the 


Convention. After these days, in the author’s view the real end of the revolution, a 
movement of the Paris people had become impossible for a long time. For that reason 


Babeuf chose the means of conspiration. 


Germany 


BALSER, FROLINDE. Die Anfange der Erwachsenenbildung in Deutsch- 
land in der ersten Hialfte des 19, Jahrhunderts. Eine kultursoziolo- 
gische Deutung. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 377 pp. DM. 
28.00. 
The period under study here is that of the Vormarz and the years round the revolution, 
though the 18th century is taken into account in order to trace down the roots of 


adult education (which, in the author’s opinion, lie in the Enlightenment and the idea 
of equal rights for all citizens) in France. The development of adult education in 
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Germany is described, as are — this is, socio-historically, the most interesting part — 
the attitudes of the various political groups. The parties most favouring realization 
and growth of adult education appear to be the ones with democratic inclinations, 
and, most of all, the “democratic-socialist” groupings. An exception is made for the 
communists: the author points out (with reference, inter alia, to Marx’s writings), that 
they were not favourably disposed towards adult education. 


BERTHOLD, LorHar. Das Programm der KPD zur nationalen und 

sozialen Befreiung des deutschen Volkes vom August 1930. Dietz 

Verlag, Berlin 1956. 308 pp. DM. 5.00. 
It is probably not by accident that the author has chosen for his extensively documented 
book a period, and, more in particular, the event of a proclamation of the Central 
Committee of the German Communist Party on national and social liberation: then, 
as in the year of publication of the book, national issue was given much stress. Within 
a strongly actualised and propagandistic framework the subject proper is treated in a 
detailed way. The text of the proclamation is among the appendices. 


BERTHOLD, LorHar und Hetmur Neer. Militarismus und Oppor- 
tunismus gegen die Novemberrevolution. Das Biindnis der rechten 
SPD-Fiihrung mit der Obersten Heeresleitung November und 
Dezember 1918. Eine Dokumentation. Ritten & Loening, Berlin 
1958. 218 pp. DM. 10.50. 
After an introduction which gives a survey and an interpretation of the events, and 
which comprises some 80 pages, more than 130 pages reproduce documents illustrating 
the essential arguments of the compositors among which “revisionism” holds a 


prominent place in the causes that brought about the defeat of the revolutionary 
forces in and after November 1918. The introduction is extensively documented. 


Bund und Lander. Vortrage gehalten im Wintersemester 1957/58 
{in der] Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik Berlin. Hrsg. von Ossip 


K. Flechtheim. Mit einem Vorwort von Otto-Heinrich von der 
Gablentz. Colloquium Verlag, Berlin 1959. xi, 162 pp. DM. 18.00. 


The lectures collected in this book, delivered to the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in 
Berlin each cover a different aspect of the federal principle according to which the 
Bundesrepublik is built up. The problem of how far the federal idea is still possible in 
the zoth century and in the circumstances of Germany, is always in the foreground; 
a scale of opinions on the subject finds expression here. The contributors are, re- 
spectively, H. Kreutzer, Ossip K. Flechtheim (on the federal principle and the political 
parties), H.-J. von Merkatz, J. Tiburtius, Kurt Sieveking (on Hamburg), Wilhelm 
Hoegner (on Bavaria), Fritz Steinhoff (on North Rhineland-Westphalia), G. von 
Eynern and Otto-Heinrich von der Gablentz with a contribution on the chances of 
federalism in the present world. 


BitrNER, Kurr. Die Anfange der deutschen Kolonialpolitik in Ost- 


afrika. Eine kritische Untersuchung an Hand unverdffentlichter 
Quellen. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1959. x, 156 pp. Ill. DM. 19.50. 


The new series of Studien zur Kolonialgeschichte und Geschichte der nationalen und kolonialen 
Befreiungsbewegung under the general editorship of Walter Markov has started with this 
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study, Band I, in which the acquisition of the East-African colonies by Carl Peters 
and their transfer to the “Reich” is excellently described. On a scientifically lower 
level, however, are the more general dissertations and the actual situation described 
in the Vorbemerkung, in which “West-German imperialism” and “neo-colonialism” are 
discussed in an unscientific manner. A number of documents have been inserted at 


the back of the book. 


Craic, Gorpon A. From Bismarck to Adenauer: Aspects of German 

Statecraft. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1958. xvii, 156 pp. 

$ 4.50. 
Building on the important part played by the art of negotiations in the world (he 
deplores the “ideologized” and “public relations” negotiations of the present day), 
Prof. Craig discusses German statecraft from Bismarck up to and including Adenauer 
with reference to a number of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University. Measured for 
three qualities, essential for the good politician (passion, a feeling of responsibility, 
and a sense of proportion) three figures stand out, in Prof. Craig’s opinion, high above 
the others: Bismarck, Stresemann and Adenauer. Other statesmen passing in review 
are Holstein, Biilow, Kiderlen-Wachter, Rathenau and Briining. This book presents 
a very good and in some cases really original view on German statecraft in three 
periods of German history. 


Croon, Hetmuru, und Kurr UrermMann. Zeche und Gemeinde. 
Untersuchungen iiber den Strukturwandel einer Zechengemeinde im 


nérdlichen Ruhrgebiet. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1958. 
ix, 305 pp. DM. 25.60. 
The emphasis in this investigation in a mining village in the Ruhr Region is on the 
changes in the social structure. The differentiation of these, to a large extent attributable 
to the affluence of workers for the mines from Eastern Germany and Poland before 
the Second World War and, later, of the refugees from regions east of the Oder- 
Neisse, is investigated in those social fields, where it manifests itself most clearly, as 


in entertainment, residential district, clubs, etc. This is Band 19 in the collection 
Soziale Forschung und Praxis edited by the Sozialforschungsstelle an der Universitat Minster. 


Detst, Hervricu. Wirtschaft von morgen. Beitrige zur Wirtschafts- 
politik der SPD. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GMBH, Berlin und 
Hannover 1959. 183 pp. DM. 11.80. 


The relation between freedom and economical justice is the central subject of this 
collection of speeches and articles, in which the author gives proof of a realistic 
modern-socialist point of view in his outline of a social-democratic economic policy 
to be followed. He prefers a “mixed” pluralistic economical system, in which a per- 
manent role is assigned to the group of small entrepreneurs, tradesmen and craftsmen 
(to the extent that, to a re-unification of the two Germanies, he attaches the demand 
that this group should be restored in their possessions), but in which, onthe other hand, 
the dangers inherent in big industry for the economical freedom of the employees 
should be clearly distinguished. Other subjects under discussion are: the position of 
the mining industry and nationalization, co-determination, and neo-liberalism as 
exemplified by A. Riistow and W. Eucken. 


Deurscn, Kari W. and Lewis J. Eprncer. Germany Rejoins the 
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ters Powers. Mass Opinion, Interest Groups, and Elites in Contemporary 
-_ Foreign Policy. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1959. 
, xi, 320 pp. $ 6.50. 


d at Relying on careful analysis of elite groups and on data obtained by polls the authors 
present a picture of German foreign policy, its aims and agencies, against the back- 
ground of mass opinion and the opinions current in the elite groups. Germany’s 
nan readjustment to the post-World-War situation, which is the paramount feature of its 
pp. foreign policy, the new political roles in world politics and the alternatives of a 

neutralist way and a western way are all dealt with in this book, which also contains 
very illuminating observations on German social structure, social mobility and the 








| (he political system of both parties and state. 

lay), 

auer DuncKER, HERMANN. Einfiihrungen in den Marxismus. Ausge- 

i waihlte Schriften und Reden. Band 2. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 1959. 

mie s12 pp. DM. 7.80. 

view Writings and speeches of Hermann Duncker, director of the school for trade unionists 

sents “Fritz Hecker” in Eastern Germany, are collected in this second volume of a series 

three dedicated to Duncker’s works. It contains commentaries on problems of Marxist and 
pre-Marxist philosophy, the Marxist economic system and articles on a great variety 
of subjects, such as reviews of books by Plekhanov, Lukacs (1923), Max Adler and 

nde. | Kautsky. Two letters to Duncker, one from Franz Mehring and the other from Karl 

> im Liebknecht, are included, as well as a name and subject index relating to the second 

958 \ and the first volume (the latter was reviewed in vol. IV, 1959, no. 1 of this journal). 

ErsE, RENE. Die nationalsozialistische Wirtschaftspolitik 1933-1939 

n the im Lichte der modernen Theorie. Hrsg. vom Basle Centre for 

oo Economic and Financial Research, Series B, No. 2. Polygraphischer 

efore | ae : 

Oder. Verlag A.G., Ziirich 1958. vi, 198 pp. S.fr. 19.00. 

ly, as National-socialist economic policy is studied here with reference to Keynesian 

ection economics. The author investigates whether, and how far, the national-socialist 

finster. experiment corresponded with the “Keynesian Model”. He finds fundamental differ- 
ences, for instance as to saving policy and the role of consumption, while, by means of 

afts- statistical data, it is also made clear that the lion’s share of the State’s investments 

und went to the benefit of armament. Of interest are also the more general observations 
on the relation between inflation and full employment, and an outline of measures 
which might have promoted a balanced full employment policy. 

of this 

al HaMEROW, THEODORE S. Restoration, Revolution, Reaction. Eco- 

P 


oan nomics and Politics in Germany 1815-1871. Princeton University 
eee Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1958. x, 347 pp. $ 6.00. 


emand In his analysis of German history from 1815 to 1849 the author emphasizes the 
hand, material forces, viz. the development from a predominantly agricultural society to 
loyees industrial urbanization which, in his opinion, must be considered a prime factor in the 
tion of development towards the Revolution of 1848. According to the author the Revolution 
ism as 


should be viewed not only as the expression of ideological forces like nationalism and 
liberalism, but also as a result of the popular dissatisfaction arising out of the industrial 
revolution. This book is an interesting effort to an original interpretation of German 
is. the history in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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Hirscu-WeEser, WOLFGANG. Gewerkschaften in der Politik. Von der 
Massenstreikdebatte zum Kampf um das Mitbestimmungsrecht. 
Westdeutscher Verlag, Koln und Opladen 1959. xv, 170 pp. DM. 
18.50. 


A survey of the attitudes in the trade unions and the socialist party on the issue of the 
political strike from the great debates of 1905 and 1906 until the dissolution of the 
trade unions by Hitler in 1933 gives the author of this excellently documented work 
an opportunity to posit the problem in a very clear-cut manner: which was the 
political role of the trade unions and in what way was this role in conformity with the 
tasks proper of the trade unions? This question is dealt with in detail for the period 
since the Second World War in which political pressure was brought to bear in order 
to enforce codetermination in the coal and steel industries. Various standpoints pro 
and con are analysed without bias, and the author arrives at the conclusion that the 
defensive political strike is the only acceptable kind under democratic conditions, 
but explains the aggressivity of the DGB from the complete failure of the ’thirties, 
This book was published as vol. 13 in the series Schriften des Instituts fiir politische 
Wissenschaft. 


H6un, REINHARD. Sozialismus und Heer. Band II. Die Auseinander- 
setzung der Sozialdemokratie mit dem Moltkeschen Heer. Verlag 
Dr. Max Gehlen, Bad Homburg vor der Hohe, Berlin, Ziirich 1959. 
XXXVili, 404 pp. DM. 42.00 
The first volume of this impressive work was reviewed in this journal, Vol. IV (1959), 
Part 2, on p. 339. The second volume is entirely devoted to problems of military 
organization, the opposition of the socialists against the standing army and their 
demands for a “Volkswebr” (Swiss model), their criticism of the government policy 
and that of the army command vis-a-vis foreign countries, notably France. The 
minute care with which the author has studied a great many printed and unprinted 
sources has been rewarding: The book is certainly the most detailed and the best 
treatment of the intricate question of the numerous controversies of the authorities 
and the socialists over the army. Special consideration has been given to the more or 
less theoretical defence of the socialist standpoints by their well-known spokesmen, 
and, on the other hand, to opinions held by reformers in the opposite camp. The 
description of their views is one of the most attractive and vivid parts of the book. 


KrrcuHorFr, Hans GeorcG. Die staatliche Sozialpolitik im Ruhr- 
bergbau. 1871-1914. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1958. 
179 pp. DM. 10.50. 


Mr. Kirchhoff gives a description of the social legislation in the Ruhr region after the 
liberal ideas had broken through in the second half of the 19th century. His de- 
scription is centred round the great strike of 1889 as a symptom of growing social 
unrest and as a milestone in the history of social legislation in that it obliged the 
government to realize the new situation. This book is a very valuable contribution 
to the study of government intervention in the social and economic life in Germany. 
It is Band 4 of the collection of Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. 


Kocn, Hans. Franz Mehrings Beitrag zur marxistischen Literatur- 
theorie. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 440 pp. DM. 7.50. 
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The author has thoroughly analysed Mehring’s writings on the meaning and signifi- 
cance of literature and its interpretation according to what are essentially class lines. 
He also contributes to the Mehring-revival in criticising Lukacs’ views and stresses 
M. Mehring’s importance as a great Marxist theoretician. Of interest are the extracts from 
letters and articles relevant to the subject and the extensive documentation. 





the =e Pe : 

vi Kriicer, Horst. Zur Geschichte der Manufakturen und der Manu- 
ork | fakturarbeiter in Preussen. Die mittleren Provinzen in der zweiten 
the | Hialfte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1958. 796 pp. 
the | DM. 29.30. 

‘iod ; 

der | For the second half of the 18th century an inquiry has been set up to find out, how 
pro far the Manufaktur-stage in Prussia~-Brandenburg as a phase between a feudal and a 
the | modern-capitalist way of production could make headway in spite of the obstruction 
ons, in an autocratic militarist state, where a feudal nobility still occupied an important 
ties, position. The author goes on to examine the rising proletariat and the social con- 
S| ditions, and qualifies the existing theories regarding “social kingship” and “social- 


statism” as inaccurate and biased. Of great importance are the documents entered in 
the appendices, which include petitions and appeals from workmen to the political 
ler- authorities and to the king, the correspondence between the “manufacturers” and the 

political authorities, and announcements and protocols from the latter. The argu- 





lag mentation runs, generally speaking, along Marxist-Leninist lines. This is Band 3 of the 
59. Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir allgemeine Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universitat Berlin. 
59) Lapor-LEDERER, J]. J. Capitalismo mondiale e cartelli tra le due 
itary guerre. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Milano 1959. xviii, goo pp. L. 2.500. 
es Mr. Lador-Lederer, after having served as a collaborator of the Institute of Economic 
“4 Research attached to the Ministry of Foreign Commerce in Yougoslavia, emigrated 
bie in 1949 to Israel, where he occupies a similar position. In this book, which is the 
result of a thorough study of mainly secondary sources - whose number is already 
best | very impressive — he presents a study of the influence German monopolistic capital 
| exerted on the State and he traces this development from the end of the first World 
| War until the beginning of the second. His presentation of the facts does not exclude 
et { a strongly emotional reaction, which becomes manifest in his interpretation often 
: becoming a subjective evaluation, for instance, where Hitlerism comes into the 
ook. picture. As a whole, the book fully deserves the attention of those interested in the 
me | problem of the influence of big business on policy and especially the German case. 
958. | 
| Rirrer, GerHarp A. Die Arbeiterbewegung im Wilhelminischen 


r the Reich. Die Sozialdemokratische Partei und die freien Gewerkschaften 
s de- 1890-1900. Colloquium Verlag, Berlin-Dahlem 1959. 255 pp. DM. 


social 


18.00. 
d the 
ution State, social policy and its impact on the working class, organization and influence of 
nany. the social-democratic party, trade unions, and the political issues of the period under 
ft fiir discussion are dealt with in great detail and on the basis of the best available sources 


in this really masterly study, which may attain the rank of the most authoritative 
work on the crucial last decade of the 19th century and the history of the SPD in 
itur- particular. In a small compass it is impossible to mention more than a few outstanding 
themes which the author includes, such as the significance of the Kautsky version of 
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Marxism, the peculiar conditions in Southern Germany, the careful analyses of An 

election results, or the passages devoted to the cultural function of the party and its | Ver 

affiliated organizations. Although there are cases where the interpretation seems open 

to doubt, the argument is a very intelligent one. The book was published as vol. III | 7 

of the Studien zur Europdischen Geschichte aus dem Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien < 

Universitat Beritn. | 
v 
] 


SCHILDHAUER, JOHANNES. Soziale, politische und religidse Ausein- | 
andersetzungen in den Hansestadten Stralsund, Rostock und Wismar . 
im ersten Drittel des 16. Jahrhunderts. Verlag Hermann Bohlaus 





| 
fe STE 
Nachf., Weimar 1959. xii, 282 pp. DM. 19.50. | Ver 
Proceeding according to the historical-materialistic method the author arrives at the | \ 
conclusion, that the religious conflicts in three Hanseatic towns arose from deep-lying [ 
social contrasts, while he also throws light on the struggle for town privileges in | 
opposition to a sovercign striving after centralism. The number of sources used is s 
impressive throughout, and the way in which they are used to support the argument TO 
merits great appreciation. This book is Vol. II of the Abhandlungen zur Handels- und Por 
Sozialgeschichte. | F 
SCHLECHTE, Horsr. Die Staatsreform in Kursachsen 1762-1763. : 
Quellen zum kursichsischen Rétablissement nach dem _ sieben- is 
jahrigen Kriege. Riitten und Loening, Berlin 1958. xi, 608 pp. Ill. c 
DM. 33.20. tae 
fi 
The editor, Mr. Schlechte, has, in this publication of sources, collected an impressive is 
amount of material concerning the constitutional reform in Saxony. It contains, f 
respectively, documents of the Restaurationskommission, of the secret cabinet of Saxony F 
and the Geheimes Konsilium, the heritage of Von Fritsch, which includes his corre- ‘ 
spondence with the Prime Minister Count Briihl, and petitions from Saxon merchants 
and employers to Fritsch. Mr. Schlechte has written an extensive introduction (some Zsc 
120 pages) to the subject, in which attention is drawn to the relation with the more | 
general European Enlightenment, to the consequences of the Seven Years’ War and nac 
its influence on the desire for restauration, while besides this the structure of the 180 
middle-class circles striving after political reform, and the ideas living in them, are I 
examined. h 
SCHLEIFSTEIN, JOsEF. Franz Mehring. Sein marxistisches Schaffen : 
ne ; z fi 
1891-1919. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1959. 356 pp. DM. 12.50. ‘ 
Since Stalin’s death the memory of Franz Mehring is held in greater honour than it it 
used to be during the years before 1953. In this study which is based on much literature u 


the author gives a highly sympathetic picture of Mehring, explaining the latter’s pro- | r 
Lassalleanism as regard for Lassalle’s outstanding deeds, not as a choice between his | Die 


having been right or wrong in his theories; these are, to a considerable extent, excluded und 
from Mehring’s praise in favour of the superiority of Marx and Engels recognised at Pari 
an early date. Mchring’s works in the fields of philosophy, history, the history of Aut 
belles lettres, his “destruction of the Prussian myth” and his political activities are , 

treated in separate chapters, the latter in a rather polemical spirit against revisionist 195. 
detractors. The book is published as Vol. 5 of the Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Deutsche 7 
Geschichte an der Karl-Marx-Universitat, Leipsic. P 


ScHo.ttz, HaraLp. Evangelischer Utopismus bei Johann Valentin 
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Andreé. Ein geistiges Vorspiel zum Pietismus. W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. viii, 103 pp. DM. 6.30. 


This first monograph on Andrea (1586-1654) is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the religious controversy in Germany and the history of Utopism in general. The 
author is concerned mainly with the writings of Andrea of the period 1614-1620, from 
which an ideally conceived Christian Man and an ideal Christian society clearly emerge. 
The author intelligently relates Andrea’s Utopistic thought to the contemporary 
situation and the conditions of his time. 


St—EpANOWA, E. A. Friedrich Engels. Sein Leben und Werk. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1959. 276 pp. Ill. DM. 5.80. 


We regret that in the title of the review of this book on p. 343 of this journal, Vol. IV 
[1959], part 2, the name of the publisher, the place and year were omitted. 


Srotz, Orro. Die Gewerkschaften in der Sackgasse. Ein kritisches 
Portrat. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 218 pp. DM. 14.80. 


A sharp indictment is made here against the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB). The 
author who was, for seven years, deputy editor in chief of the Welt der Arbeit, is well 
qualified and has made full, but delicate use of his intimate knowledge of conditions 
in the German TUC and the big unions which form part of it. Two lines of attack 
can be discerned: In fact the DGB is not politically neutral as it should be, and it 
more and more exceeds the bounds of trade union activities proper. Many DGB 
functionaries belong to the left wing of the SPD and have set themselves the task of 
influencing foreign policy (campaign against armament). The argument is brought 
forward in an eloquent style and is supported by an impressive amount of evidence. 
The book is a highly important contribution to the discussion of the ro'e of the trade 
unions in a modern democratic state. 


ZscHApirz, GERHARD. Zur mitteldeutschen Wiedertéuferbewegung 
nach dem grossen Bauernkrieg. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1958. 
180 pp. DM. 9.80. 


In conformity with the program of the series, it is especially the “class struggle” as a 
historical phenomenon which is the guiding principle in choosing the subjects for the 
Leipziger Ubersetzungen und Abhandlungen zum Mittelalter, of which the present book 
forms the first volume in the Re‘he B. The radicalism of the Anabaptists is seen as 
completely conditoned by their socio-economic position. The book is of special 
interest because the author has made use of many sources of which some were almost 
unknown. 


Die Zukunft Meistern. Arbeitsmaterial zum Thema: Wissenschaft 
und Forschung, Erziehung und Bildung in unserer Zeit. Hrsg. vom 
Parteivorstand der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands. 2z. 
Aufl. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH., Berlin und Hannover 
1959. 172 pp. DM. 7.80. 
The present study, edited by the Board of the German Social Democratic Party, 
provides material on the theme: Science, Research and Education. Attention is called 
to the necessity of adaptation to the imminent “second industrial revolution”, and the 
shortages in the West-German educational system are pointed out. A programme for 
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an educational policy to be followed is mapped out, and educational systems in a 
number of countries (the German Democratic Republic, U.S.A., the Soviet Union, 
Red China, Great Britain, France, Sweden and Japan) are discussed and mutually 
compared. 


Great Britain 


CAMPBELL, J. R. Some Economic Illusions in the Labour Movement. 
Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., Londen 1959. 67 pp. 2/6. 


The economic theory of the Labour Party is here criticized from a Marxist point of 
view for its policy as regards full employment, managed capitalism and large-firm 
benevolence. On the other hand a criticism is passed on Keynesian economics and 
their application in Great Britain. Finally the rate of growth of British production is 
compared to those in the Communist countries, particularly the Soviet Union. 


Carr-SAUNDERS, A. M., D. CarapoGc Jones and C. A. Moser. 
A Survey of Social Conditions in England and Wales as illustrated 
by Statistics. Clarendon Press, Oxford U.P., London 1958. xxi, 
302 pp. 25/—. 
The two previous editions of this work appeared in 1927 and 1937 respectively, 
under the title: A survey of the social structure of England and Wales. In this third 
edition, which is more comprehensive than its predecessors, the latest statistical data 
are taken into account and readable commentaries have been added to the statistical 
material, offering the reader a survey of the most important social phenomena and 
underlining the changes in social conditions. Besides the usual demographic facts, 
such as fertility, migration, etc., figures are given on: industrial distribution, social 
class, protective associations (among which the labour unions), social security, use of 
leisure, education, etc. 


CoNNELL, JOHN. Death on the Left. The Moral Decline of the Labour 
Party. Pall Mall Press, London 1958. 71 pp. 9/—. 


It is with much vigour, but not always with convincing arguments that the author 
traces a process of moral decline in the Labour Party which essentially set in, according 
to him, after the last war. (“Betrayal of principles” over Palestine, the lack of strength 
during the last years of the Labour Government). He points to the difficulty of 
defining “socialism in our time”, the general bureaucratisation, especially in the trade 
unions and the “cheapening” of socialist standards. Some conclusions seem at least 
thought-provoking. 


English Historical Documents. General Editor David C. Douglas. 
Vol. XI, 1783-1832. Edited by A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, London 1959. xxx, 979 pp. Maps. 95/—. 


This volume which deals with the period 1783-1832, on which an astonishing amount 
of documentary materials (well-known printed sources as well as hitherto unpublished 
files) is collected here, may be considered one of the most important works on the 
subject from a social-historical standpoint, in view of the shift in western civilization 
towards industrialism and political democracy which occurred in these five crucial 
decades. Moreover, the editors Mr.A. Aspinall and Mr. E.A. Smith, who also wrote the 
excellent introductions to the various parts, were eminently successful in presenting 
a well-balanced choice of sources in which material of social-historical interest figures 
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a | conspicuously. Part I and Part II deal with crown and parliament respectively, in 
| Part V the economic development, in particular the rise of steam-powered industry, 
| the enclosures and the English overseas trade are treated; in Part VI contemporary 
| social and religious problems come up for treatment such as, for example population 

growth, public health, factory legislation, trade unions, co-operations, and, as to 
| religious matters, Catholic emancipation and the growing support for nonconformity ; 

Part VIII is concerned with foreign policy. In the painful matter of selection, the 
editors took care to present such a wide variety of materials that the reader can 
| evaluate them for himself. 


: l Hitt, Currrorp S. Black and White in Harmony. The Drama of 
West Indians in the Big City, from a London Minister’s Notebook. 
is Hodder and Stoughton, London 1958. 119 pp. 4/6. 


An attempt is made here at imparting some understanding of the ways of life of the 
R West-Indian immigrants to Great-Britain. On the ground of his experiences with 
West-Indians the author, a London minister, describes the norms of these immigrants 
and the problems resulting from the adjustment to an often hostile environment. 
The whole is a convincing plea for racial understanding in Britain. 


‘OU? 


ly, Jounson, L. G. The Social Evolution of Industrial Britain. A Study 
ird in the Growth of Our Industrial Society. Liverpool University Press, 
ata Liverpool 1959. x, 178 pp. 25/—. 


= | Social change from the beginning of the nineteenth century and in particular the 
+s, emergence of an industrial democratic society are the subjects, which the author 
ea discusses with a great display of skill and scholarship. Considering the relatively 
ee small size of the book, a surprisingly complete picture is presented in these pages, 


where nearly all the important issues of the last century and a half come to the fore. 
Thus, the strain on society, caused by the rapid technological and economical develop- 
yur ment, the rise of a distinct working class, Chartism, socialism, and the labour unions 
come up for treatment, as do subjects like the rise of popular education, the intellectual 
climate, and British imperialist policy. 





hor 
ing | JorDAN, W. K. Philanthropy in England. 1480-1660. A Study of the 
eth | Changing Pattern of English Social Aspirations. George Allen & 


r of 


ade 4| Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 410 pp. 42/—. 


east On the basis of extensive source studies of quantitative as well as qualitative material 
(among which especially last wills) Professor Jordan has provided a penetrating 
insight into the pattern of philanthropy and thus into the shift in what he calls social 
= aspirations. The most prominent features are the large size of the gifts from the gentry 
ith. 


and the merchants, and the spending of this money for secular purposes, a conclusion, 
| which is further elaborated in an analysis of patterns of aspirations for various classes 
and sub-classes. This volume is the first of a series which will be completely devoted 
_ to the changing pattern of aspirations, and of which the next volumes will deal with 
oe Rnglish urban society and rural England. 


a Morris, Joyce M. Reading in the Primary School. An Investigation 
ucia ‘ 


sthe , ito Standards of Reading and their Association with Primary School 
iting Characteristics. With a Statistical Appendix by P. M. Grundy. Publ. 
sures | for the National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
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and Wales by Newnes Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., London | s 
1959. Xvili, 179 pp. 15/—. | , 
This study forms part of a four years’ programme of reading research in primary | WE 
schools. The writer, who investigated the association between reading ability and such 
factors as socio-economic background, sex, size of the school, etc., is very cautious | Ep 
in drawing her conclusions. The survey is done very carefully and findings have been 7 
based, wherever possible, on statistical material. t 
Puritanesimo e liberta. Dibattiti e libelli. Studio introduttivo, versione tl 
e note di Vittorio Gabrieli. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Torino 1956. | ke 
Ixxiv, 424 pp. L. 3.000. Wr 
As number I in the new series of Scrittori politici this collection of Leveller manifestoes the 
and libels appeared (translated in Italian), supplied with an introduction by Vittoric : 
Gabrieli, in which besides some general observation on the Civil War and religious xiv, 
and social radicalism an outline is given of the personalities of Walwyn, Lilburne and | at 
Winstanley. Included are the Putney Debates. An Agreement of the Free People of ir 
England, Walwyn’s Just Defence and The Law of Freedom in a Platforme or True | re 
Magistracy Restored, written by Gerard Winstanley. tk 
tc 
SmELsER, Neri J. Social Change in the Industrial Revolution. An ir 
Application of Theory to the Lancashire Cotton Industry. 1780-1840. Z 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1959. xii, 440 pp. 40/—. | : 
The author considers the phenomenon of social change in the first place as a form of 
the process of structural differentiation and, according to this general model of 5 
phasewise development, the Lancashire cotton industry in the period 1770-1840 is “ie 
elucidated. This interpretation is, throughout the book, compared with three others, Lon 
viz. the Marxist, the British Socialist, and the neo-liberal interpretation. The method In 
used is that of functional analysis of a social system as laid down by Talcott Parsons hi 
and his followers and, applied to this particular subject, this method is particularly la 
fruitful. This is an important book, especially on account of the perspectives it opens af 
for new methodological approaches in the field of social history. | w 
el; 
Tuomas, J. A. The House of Commons 1906-1911. An analysis of its | th 
economic and social character. University of Wales Press, Cardiff 
1958. 53 pp. 6/—. a 
L. 


The present booklet provides much information relating to the social and economic 7 
background of the members of the House of Commons. The shift in favour of the Mila 
Liberals, Labour and the Irish Nationalist parties at the elections of 1911 is intelligently 





Be 

analysed and the regional aspects, for instance, are taken into consideration. | * 
VERNON, ANNE. A Quaker Business Man. The Life of Joseph . 
Rowntree 1836-1925. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 19358. on 
207 pp. Ill. 21/—. na 
cr 


This biography of Joseph Rowntree, founder of a big concern in the cocoa industry, 
throws light both on the social conditions of the 19th century and on the humanitarian is 
Quaker ideals and their application in Rowntrec’s firm. The author has spared no 
pains to trace the roots of Rowntree’s ideas and determine the factors that made it Sette 
possible for him to adapt his opinions and attitudes, springing from the old social | Ill. | 
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on | system and from a different economic era, to new circumstances and to apply them 
with success in a period, when modern industrialism began to develop. 

a WEARMOUTH, RoperT F. Methodism and the Trade Unions. The 

1c: 

vo Epworth Press, London 1959. 78 pp. 6/—. 

een 


The influence of Methodism on working-class activity and especially on the early 
trade unions is the subject of this volume. Dr. Wearmouth points out a number of 
Methodists who became leaders in the labor-union movement — Methodist impact 
yne through technique and organization is not taken into consideration on account of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| lack of space 
56. | a 

| 

| 


WicGIn, Lewis M. The Faction of Cousins. A Political Account of 


= the Grenvilles, 1733-1763. Yale University Press, New Haven 1958. 
ori~ : J 

‘ous =| MV, 351 pp. $ 5.00. 

and The subject of this book is the part played by the family group in 18th century politics 
e of 


in England. The author arrives at the conclusion, that the importance of family ties is 


True rather overstressed by modern historians and that the meaning of political parties in 
their narrow sense should by no means be attached to these groupings. With reference 
to the Grenville family he demonstrates, that it was an important and primary factor 

An in the whole of political affiliations, but usually not more than that. This book is also 

40. interesting in that it provides a good insight in the governmental structure of the 


party system. 
m of Hungary 


wed Sinor, Dents. History of Hungary. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 


| 18th century and that it concurs with the views of Namier and Walcott on the two- 





40 is 

hers, | London 1959. 310 pp. 25/—. 

thod In view of the fact, that as yet there does not exist any comprehensive work on the 

‘SONS history of Hungary in English, this book certainly fills a gap, the more so as it is 

larly largely based on Hungarian sources. Relatively little space is allotted to the period 

pens after 1919 (the Horthy era, for instance, with which the book ends, is briefly dealt 
| with in 10 pages); on the other hand, the period prior to the Hapsburg rule is very 

elaborately discussed. The stress has generally been laid on the political history, 
f its | though some social-historical issues come up for treatment. 
rdiff 


Italy 
ii CoLAPIETRA, RAFFAELE. Leonida Bissolati. Feltrinelli Editore, 


the , Milano 1958. 316 pp. L. 2.000. 
gently | Besides a presentation of Leonida Bissolati’s life and thought this monograph contains 
| a number of observations and facts on the background against which Bissolati’s role 
eph in the socialist movement should be seen, viz. the conflict between the Maximalist and 
S 


the Minimalist wing. Chapters on reformist socialism, the threatened unity of the 
958. socialist movement and such related problems as international pacifism and the 
nationalist trend complete the picture and favour a well-balanced presentation of this 


crucial epoch in the socialist movement. 
lustry, 


itarian es: oe F ; ‘ 
ci no | DAL Pane, Luter. Lo Stato Pontificio e il movimento riformatore del 


ade it | Settecento. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1959. vii, 798 pp. 
social | Ill. L. 4.500. 
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Professor Luigi Dal Pane has endeavoured, in this authoritative study on the 17th 
century reform movement in the Papal State (also as a counter-reformationist response 
to the challenge of Protestantism), to grasp in one monumental volume the essence 
as well as the details of this vast field of study, which still constitutes one of the most 
intriguing (and subsequently rewarding as an object of study) subjects in social 
history. After an extensive survey of the existing literature Prof. Dal Pane deals with 
personalities as Lione Pascoli and Marco Fantuzzi, and such questions as the attitude 
of Pope Benedict XIV towards “free trade”, the reform of Pius VI and various 
aspects of economic life, as for instance the corn trade and the relation of industry to 
agriculture. The documents inserted are likewise of interest to the reader. The number 
of photographs is impressive. 


D’Antonto, Marto e GuGLIELMO NeEcrt. Raccolta degli statuti dei 
partiti politici in Italia. Con un saggio introduttivo su La Regolazione 
del Partito Politico di Mario D’Antonio. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, 
Milano 1958. xlvii, 198 pp. L. 1.000. 
This serviceable little book contains the constitutions of all the political parties in 
Italy and is, as such a handy book of reference for those interested in the current 


political situation in Italy. Particularly useful is the general introduction by Mario 
D’ Antonio. 


DELLA PERuTA, FRANCO. I democratici e la revoluzione italiana. 
(Dibatti ideali e contrasti politici all’indomani del 1848). Feltrinelli 
Editore, Milano 1958. 537 pp. L. 4.000. 
Mr. Della Peruta undertakes to picture the controversions, ideological differences and 
opinions within the group of Democrats just after the revolution of 1848. Starting 
with Mazzini and his followers (the conflict between Mazzini and the French socialists 


on the subject of the coup d’état of Dec. 2nd, 1951, is extensively treated) the author 
deals with other groups as the Italian Proudhonists and such personalities as Ferrari, 


Pisacane and Montanelli. Documents relating to the subject, e.g. letters from Carlo 
Cattaneo to Enrico Cernuschi, and letters from Ferrari, are included in the appendices. 


D’Eurem1a, Gruseppe. Le situazioni soggettive del lavoratore 
dipendente. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1958. 114 pp. L. 800. 
The present book offers a lucid and short survey of the position of dependent labour 
in Italian social legislation. The author approaches his subject from a legal standpoint, 


without detracting from the universality of his study - on the contrary, various 
aspects of a socio-historical nature are elucidated both clearly and penetratingly. 


Gatasso, GrusepPE. La Riforma agraria in Calabria. Editoriale Opere 
Nuove, Roma 1958. 75 pp. L. 300. 
In a small compass the author gives a good survey of the agrarian reform policy of 
the progress achieved so far, but he is very critical as to the actual situation. The 


standpoints of various parties and of the trade unions are discussed, especially those 
of the Democratic Socialists, the P.S.I. and the P.C.I. 


Gaur, GrorGio. La Sinistra italiana nel dopoguerra. I] Mulino, 


Bologna 1958. 287 pp. L. 1.500. 
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7th | In his description of the Italian Left after the war the author places full stress on the 
nse | year 1948, which year, in his analysis, turns out to have been decisive for the future 
nce | of the Left. With great care the influences are examined that have been exerted by 
10st | political situations at an international level, such as the events in Czechoslovakia in 
cial 1948 and the expulsion of Tito-Yugoslavia from the Cominform, on the internal 
vith course of events in the Italian left. 

ude 

ae Gramsci, ANTONIO. Scritti giovanili, 1914-1918. Giulio Einaudi 


her Editore, Torino 1958. xix, 392 pp. L. 1.500. 


This collection contains the articles written by Gramsci in the years 1914-1918, 
| beginning with an article dated October 31st, 1914. In the preface the editor renders 
dei | an account of the way in which he has been able to decide on the authorship of Gramsci 
in the case of unsigned or pseudonymous articles. The question, whether there has 
one ; : . ‘ 
appeared any work by Gramsci before October 31st 1914, remains open. The editor 
ore, emphatically points out, that in this collection the accent should lie on the development 
| of Gramsci’s thoughts. Fourteen articles, which could not with certainty be ascribed 
is to Gramsci, have been printed in an appendix. 
rrent | 
fario | MASINI, Prer Cartwo. Gli Internazionalisti. La Banda del Matese 


1876-1878. Edizioni Avanti!, Milano-Roma 1958. 164 pp. L. soo. 


In this book the curious atmosphere of the turbulent years in which the Matese was 


ana. under the impact of the “Internationalists” is reproduced. ‘The role played by Bakunin 

nelli | in having strong sections of the Italian workers’ movement adopt his views (through 
the medium of such men as Cafiero and Malatesta) is dealt with as an introduction to 
the subject proper. 

s and 

live | MoRANDI, Ropotro. Opere. III: Lettere al Fratello. 1937-1943. 


athor | 1V: Lotta di Popolo. 1937-1945. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Milano 
rari, | 1959. Vil, 183 pp.; xi, 151 pp. L. 800; L. 800. 


Carlo Rodolfo Morandi, who was born in 1902, was one of the young intellectuals who, 
dices. as a socialist, opposed fascism. He was arrested in 1937, played a considerable role in 

the resurrection of the Socialist Party which he prepared, though theoretically, in the 
tore years before the liberation from fascism. The third volume comprises letters to his 
800. brother Luigi and throws light not only on the personality of the author, but also on 
hake his philosophical ideas (strong influence of Hegel and, especially, Marx) and political 
point, conviction. The latter constitutes the essence of the fourth volume which is of great 
sisi interest also for an understanding of the special position of what is usually called 
’ Nenni-socialism. Interesting in this aspect are the author’s opinions on the Soviet 
‘ Union (overbureaucratization will in the long run disappear), the unity of progressive 
Ypere forces as he sees them, and the attitude towards the Church. 


Orrino, CarLo LEopo.po. Concetti fondamentali nella teoria politica 


licy of | di Antonio Gramsci. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1956. 156 pp. L. 1.000 
pee In the still growing literature on Gramsci this little book deserves an important place 
as it provides a concise and conveniently arranged analysis of Gramsci’s most important 
basic principles. Much attention is given to the role of party and state in Gramsci’s 
political theory, in relation to which a careful comparison between Gramsci’s views 
on this point and Marxist-Leninist theory strikes the reader; a treatment of Gramsci’s 
criticism of “Sorelist syndicalism” also comes within the scope of this enquiry. 


ulino, 
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I Periodici di Milano. Bibliografia e storia. Tomo I (1860-1904). 


Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1956. viii, 363 pp. IIl. 


With the present volume a series of bibliographical publications on the Italian working 
class and socialist press (1860-1926) under the general editorship of Prof. Franco Della 
Peruta has been started by the Biblioteca G. G. Feltrinelli. Detailed, excellent infor- 
mation is given on the really impressive amount of papers and periodicals in Milan 
in the period under discussion (viz. until 1904), and although a great many small 
trade-union papers and (avowedly for social research often extremely important) 
shortlived political and atheist ones occupy a very considerable number of pages, 
there were papers of greater importance even then: Critica sociale started publication 
in 1891 and remained, until 1926, the most important socialist review in Italy. It 
should be noted, that Roman-catholic and other non-socialist labour and even 
philanthropic periodicals have been included. 


Satont, ALFREDO. Autoritarismo e Conformismo nel Partito Socia- 


lista Italiano. Casa Editrice Luigi Battei, Parma 1958. 119 pp. L. 600. 


Dogmatism in questions of policy, sterility of opinion with regard to Christian 
principles, and bureaucratization in organization are the main points in this critical 
discussion of authoritarianism and conformism in the P.S.I. The author has done a 
very thorough job in analysing a great many aspects and issues (for instance, the 


attitude towards Communism and the Soviet Union), without deviating for the slightest 
moment from his conviction that the party has in itself the strength of innovation, 


as forceful energies have not been tapped as yet. 


SatvaporI, Massimo. The Labour and the Wounds. A personal 
Chronicle on one man’s fight for freedom. Pall Mall Press, London 
1958. xii, 232 pp. 18/—. 

This account, written in 1945, in which the author describes his activities in the 
Italian underground movement and the years spent in exile from 1943 onwards as a 
British officer, is a personal testimony, which in a sense settles with the romanticism 
generally associated with underground activity and which expresses a well-pro- 
portioned vision on the Italian developments since Mussolini’s march to Rome. 


SALVATORI, Luc. Al confino e in carcere. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 
1958. 293 pp. L. 1.500. 

The writer, who died in 1946, here gives an account of the years he spent in Fascist 
places of exile and prisons. These notes owe their value to the vivacity and directness 
of style, which transplant the reader into the actuality and the circumstances of Fascist 
rule. The telling observations of the psychological phenomena attendant on prison 
life, the characterization of the prisoners, and the description of the part played by 


political freedom in the minds of these prisoners, combine to make this book a 
valuable document of the period. 


ScutAvi, ALESSANDRO. La vita e lopera di Giacomo Matteotti. 
Opere Nuove, Roma 1957. 399 pp. Ill. L. 2.400. 
An excellently written and for scientific purposes also sufficiently thorough political 


biography of Matteotti, the victim of fascist terror, is offered here. The author has 
succeeded in presenting a very full picture which provides insight into the personality 
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. 3 and the work of the socialist leader. His activities and ideas, notably also his fierce 
| struggle for democratic socialism, are presented with the help of quotations from his 
speeches and writings, and contemporary and later impressions of people like Turati, 


Anna Kuliscioff, Saragat etc. contribute to the lively character of the book which is 
provided with a bibliography. 


SPpRIANO, PAOLO. Socialismo e classe operaia a Torino dal 1892 al 
1913. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Torino 1958. 312 pp. L. 1.500. 


The period selected by Mr. Spriano for his investigation was characterized by an 
upswing of industrial activity in Turin and consequently by a working class increasing 
rapidly in numbers and with a growing interest in socialism. These features, more or 
less identical in most parts of North-West Europe were sufficiently distinct in Turin to 
make it a rewarding object of study. Mr. Spriano succeeds remarkably well in presenting 
a fascinating picture, in which the forces that moved the working class, their numbers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ae 
| 
| 
| 


a- and living conditions (and in this context the development of industry is also described 

° in considerable detail), and the labour movement in particular, are aptly drawn and 
rated at their true value. 

ian 

cal 


8 Storia dell’ Avanti! a cura di Gaetano Arfé. 2 Vols. Vol. I 1896-1926; 
the vol. II 1926-1940. Edizioni Avanti!, Milano-Roma 1956. 221 pp.; 
est 233 pp. L. 350; L. 450. 

In these two volumes a popularly written and sympathetic history of the socialist 
paper Avanti! is given. Many quotations from the paper contribute to the vivid 
character of the picture. It reflects a special position of Italian socialism that was also 
nal responsible to a great extent for the split into a left and pro-communist, and a demo- 
on cratic socialist party. The Avanti! is still the paper of the P.S.I. of Pietro Nenni. 
The last pages of the second volume which wholly deals with the illegal and emigrants 
activities also reflect the attitude vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the Stalin-Hitler pact 





the of 1939. 
as a 
ism 
Ve | ToGuiaTti1, PAtmrro. Discorsi alla Constituente. Editori Riuniti, 
Roma 1958. 343 pp. L. 1000. 

| The present volume contains addresses (and the discussions that have arisen round 

An them) delivered by Togliatti at the public sessions of the Italian Constituent Assembly 
in the period of June 1946-January 1948. They relate to a wide variety of subjects in 

wie relation to the composition of the Italian constitution as well as to other political 
uae issues (the amnesty arrangements in 1946, the scandal Campilli-Vanoni, against the 
aa | re-emergence of fascism and for the so-called democratic solidarity). 
ison 


iby | ToGuiarti, PALMiro. L’opera di De Gasperi. Rapporti tra Stato e 





ka | Chiesa. Parenti Editore, Firenze 1958. 238 pp. L. 800. 
In dealing with the late leader of the Democrazia Christiana, his work and his ideas, 
dtti. the leader of the Italian Communists once more proves his intelligence and testifies to 
an intellectual status which seems in some respects to be rather different from that 
| of other top-ranking communist party men. Togliatti himself, moreover, approved of 
itical | the concordat with the Vatican, and so holds a specific position as to the relation of 
r has Church and State. 


ality 
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L’Unita di Gaetano Salvemini. A cura di Beniamino Finocchiaro. 
Neri Pozza Editore, Venezia 1958. 859 pp. L. 5.000. 


Classed according to the subjects of home and foreign affairs, and chronologically 
arranged within the classes, this excellently produced book provides an extensive 
selection from the articles in Salvemini’s L’ Unita (1911-1920). The book opens with 
a short series of articles under the heading “What does L’ Unita want”, which contain 
observations on character and standpoint of the paper. In his introduction the compiler 
gives some factual information on the paper and the political and journalistic activities 
of the founder-editor, and goes on to discuss the attitude and method of the publicist 
Salvemini, which were shared by the whole editorial team. It is, in the composer’s 
opinion, due to this attitude and method, that these articles still have value for the 
present day. Complete tables of contents — according to subject and to author - of all 
the articles that have appeared in L’ Unita are appended. 


VaLerI, Nino. Da Giolitti a Mussolini. Momenti della crisi del 
liberalismo. 4a ed. Parenti Editore, Firenze 1958. 244 pp. Ill. L. 1.200, 


Mr. Valeri deals with the period between the First World War and the Fascist as- 
cendancy, and comments on the “crises of liberalism” of this period in an intelligent 
and scholarly manner, while providing good reading for the layman, too. The docu- 
mentation is very thorough; to each chapter a number of speeches, articles, letters and 
other testimonials is appended. Particular aspects of Italian liberalism in this period as 
represented by Mr. Giolitti, Mr. Gobetti and Benedetto Croce are treated, as are 
other features of the Italian political scene after the first World War, such as 
“D’Annunzionism” and the Fascist revolution. This book, which is the Fourth Edi- 
tion (the First is from 1956), is Volume XVI of the series of Saggi di cultura moderna. 


The Netherlands 


Drees, W. Van Mei tot Mei. Persoonlijke herinneringen aan be- 
zetting en verzet. ze dr. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1959. 


237 pp. Hf. 9.50. 


In these reminiscences from the Second World War years (May 1940-May 1945) the 
former prime minister deals with the attitude of the parties - and in particular his own 
Social Democratic Party — vis-a-vis the nazi occupation, the Resistance activities in 
which he was involved, especially the preparations for the restoration of a parliamen- 
tary government system after the war, and the political rapprochement between 
persons of different religious and philosophical outlook. It fits well into the style of 
the book that he also describes his own experiences and those of his family. On some 
questions of importance new light has been shed. 


Emigratie 1957. 

De gaande man. Gronden van de emigratiebeslissing. 

Raad voor de emigratie. Rapport over de emigratie van emigranten 
in de samenleving van het ontvangende land. 

Rapport van de Commissie ter bestudering van de agrarische emi- 
gratie. Werken, wonen en leven in Canada. Ill. 


The publications mentioned in the title are available in The Netherlands through the 
Commissioner for Emigration, Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health, The Hague. 
Together they offer some insight in the problems confronting emigrants, their motives 
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and (the publication last mentioned in particular, which is a Canadian one on con- 
| ditions in that emigration country) chances of assimilation in the immigrant countries. 
cally} The first book offers indeed many particulars on the evolution in emigration (the many 
sive | tables and graphs being provided with explanations in English), population growth, 


with respective numbers going to the various emigration countries, and the organizations 


tain | -some on a definitely confessional basis — form, together with government organ- 
piler | izations, the instruments of the policy of (government supported) emigration. The 
ities second work offers the results of an inquiry into the motives for emigration and was 
icist | undertaken under the direction of Prof. Sj. Groenman. The third deals with the 
set’s various aspects of integration in the emigrants’ new countries: economic, social and 
- the | spiritual, viz. the Churches. 
of all 
Maatschappelijke WVraagstukken. Publicaties van de Dr. Wiardi 

del Beckman Stichting. N.V. De Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam 1955 (Nrs. 

e 
bs 1and 2), 1957 (Nr. 3), 1959 (Nr. 4). 4 Vols.: 229, 280, 158, 175 pp. 
aly Hfl. 13.75, 17.50, 3.90, 6.90. 
it as- . _ P ‘ P * 
be | The Scientific Institute of the Labour Party has so far published four vols. in this 
nt series. Nr. 1 (Bevolkingsgroei en maatschappelijke verantwoordelijkheid), a report on the 
vai pressing population problem in Holland, made by a commission under the chair- 
ae manship of Dr. W. Steigenga, offers, in a good survey of the various aspects, many 
<a“ data concerning the demographic development, Government policy, etc., but some 


ty de conclusions give extreme consideration to particular religious susceptibilities. Nr. 2 
Edi- | (H. M. Ruitenbeck, Het ontstaan van de Partij van de Arbeid — the rise of the Dutch 
ies Labour Party, with English summary) traces the historical lines converging into the 
formation of a new Socialist party, not based on Marxism, and for which “breaking 
through” (i.e. membership of fundamentalist Protestants and Roman Catholics) and 
the broadening of the social basis to include the new middle classes are essential. The 
be- most interesting part of the book is that which deals with the preliminary discussions, 
and immediately after the war nr. 3 (Confrontatie) contains the papers of a conference 





959: on the fundamental principles of the major political tendencies in the Netherlands 

multiparty system. Politically Roman Catholic and Calvinist, Liberal and Socialist 
:) the spokesmen took part on the whole in such a way that the resulting book offers real 
; own insight. Nr. 4 (De hervorming van de onderneming), prepared by a commission under the 
ies in chairmanship of the jurist Prof. J. Valkhoff, deals with the issue of codetermination, 
men- which is discussed against the background of the general Socialist views on private 
Hween (big) enterprise (to be reformed, not liquidated), and argues that all interested in it 
yle of should on principle have a share in its management. In this connexion, proposals 
some are made for a revision of the pertaining Company law. 


De opkomst van Tilburg als industriestad. Anderhalve eeuw econo- 
mische en sociale ontwikkeling. Onder redactie van H. F. J. M. van 
den Eerenbeemt en H. J. A. M. Schurink. N.V. Centrale Drukkerij, 
inten | Nijmegen 1959. 253 pp. Hfl. 7.50. 








This book (nr. VI of the Bifdragen tot de Sociale en Economische Geschiedenis van het Zuiden 
van Nederland), comprises twelve essays written by undergraduates of the Roman 
Catholic Economic University on various subjects of the economic and social history 
gh the of the last 150 years of Tilburg, now an industrial centre of some 140.000 inhabitants. 

The city’s textile industry (wool) is, naturally, in the focus of attention, also with 
regard to the social conditions under which the workers lived. Although the sources 
are relatively scarce, it was possible to trace — at least in some of the essays — a few 
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essential lines in the development. As major characteristics may be mentioned the 
atypical demographic evolution (extremely slow decline in birth rate) and the strong 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church on organization life, which is manifest, for 
instance, in the confessional social movement. 


De Publiekrechtelijke Bedrijfsorganisatie in Nederland. ze druk. 
Martinus Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage 1958. xlviii, 217 pp. Hfl. 5.00. 


This publication (in Dutch, but provided with summaries both in French and in 
English), the first edition of which appeared in 1957, has been supplemented by a 
new preface, in which criticisms that have been expressed against the report itself, 
are discussed. It is pointed out here, that the reservations on the subject of the “public 
industrial organisation” regard the economical aspect (as distinguished from the social 
aspect) and particularly the organisation by seperate industrial branches of economic 
life. The report itself has remained unchanged and represents the liberal point of 
view, viz. a critical disposition towards the development of the public industrial 
organisation with respect to such factors as competition, competence of the members, 
etc. This is publication no. 3 of the (Liberal) Prof. Mr. B. M. Teldersstichting. 


WerNINK, J. H. A. Woonwagenbewoners. Sociologisch onderzoek 
van een marginale groep. Met een woord vooraf van J. A. M. H. 
Damoiseaux. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1959. x, 230 pp. 
Ill. Hfl. 12,50; 14.50. 


The author limits his investigation to one particular kind of “caravandwellers” in the 
Netherlands, the so-called Refzigers as distinct from Gipsies and Burgers (people 
living in caravans but not belonging to the well-delimited group of Refzigers). The 
marginal situation of this group is pointed out, and the factors conducive to this 
condition (as for instance their peripheral situation) are investigated. In addition the 
deviating pattern of values and norms is examined. The investigation is preceded by a 
preface, in which the concepts used (group, marginality, deviant behaviour, etc.) are 
elaborated. This book is published under the auspices of the K.S.K.1. (the Roman- 
Catholic Institute for Social Investigation). 


Poland 


BreYER, RicHARD. Ostbrandenburg unter polnischer Verwaltung. 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt/Main, Berlin 1959. xvi, 167 pp. 
DM. 9.60. 


The changes, which have occurred in East-Brandenburg since 1945 are here subjected 
to an objective examination. The author studies the demographical changes (prove- 
nance of the new inhabitants, distribution of ages, birth- and deathrates, etc.), the 
present agrarian structure, industry, cultural and social life. An element of tempo- 
rariness and uncertainty, the maladjustment of the new colonists, and a lack of 
adaptation to the new environment are found by the author in all sectors of life. As 
regards the economic situation he is no less critical. This book is one of the series 
Ostdeutschland unter fremder V erwaltung. 


GENTZEN, Feirx-Hernricu. Grosspolen im Januaraufstand. Das 
Grossherzogtum Posen 1858-1864. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1958. 
328 pp. Maps. Ill. DM. 16.80. 
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The author of this book which appeared as the 1st vol. in the Schriftenreihe des Instituts 
fiir Allgemeine Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universitaét, Berlin, has ventured on almost 
untrodden paths in making the attitude of the Poles of the Prussian province of 
Posen towards the rising of Russian Poland the subject of his well-documented study. 
He argues that the ties between the politically divided portions of the Polish nations 
were very strong indeed and that, particularly in the case of Posen during the Warsaw 
revolution and the previous years, those ties had effects on policy making. The 
appendices contain a number of documents. 


Karo, K. S. Visa for Poland. MacGibbon & Kee, London 1959. 
259 pp. 18/—. 


The author, who has lived in the West since 1949, describes in the first part of this 
book the development of the Polish Left, particularly in its relation to Russian 
communism. The second part is devoted to the “Polish October Revolution” of 1956 
and its consequences as he could observe them in the course of some trips to Poland. 
The account may be called fair in all respects; the insights that come to the fore are 
discriminative and give proof of a non-partisan point of view. In the epilogue the 
author signalizes a few phenomena that point at a step backwards to the situation of 
1956. Here, also, he indicates the danger of inciting the Eastern countries against each 
other and of speculating on the old Russo-Polish conflicts. 


KorBONSKI, STEFAN. Warsaw in Chains. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1959. ix, 319 pp. 30/—. 


Mr. Korbonski, who was active in the Polish Peasant Party from the German capitu- 
lation till 1947, the year he fled to Sweden, gives a day-to-day account in diary-form 
of this period, which ends with the extinction of the Polish Peasant Party and in which, 
inter alia, the elections, the political machinations of the communists, the infiltration 
of the Polish army by Russians, and the underground activities of the legendary Major 
Ogien in the Carpathians are described. As a whole this diary is very informative on 
the Polish Peasant Party and on the disposition of the Polish population towards the 
new regime in the first years after the war. 


Osteuropa-Handbuch. Polen. Hrsg. von Werner Markert. Bohlau 
Verlag, Koln; Graz 1959. xxxii, 829 pp. DM. 68.00. 


The second volume in the series Osteuropa-Handbuch published under the auspices of 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung and edited by Prof. Markert in collabo- 
ration with numerous specialists (e.g., W. Conze, W. Kuhn, G. Rhode, H. von Krann- 
hals, Fr. Korkisch and D. Geyer) is on the same level of excellence as the first which 
was devoted to Yugoslavia. Extensive historical chapters deal with the developments 
in political, economic and social fields since 1914 until 1945; in this connexion the 
Polish-German relations are given special attention. The greater part of the book 
treats, however, of the founding of a “people’s democracy” after the last war, and the 
main aspects of the process are dealt with in great detail. The reader gets much in- 
formation on the shifts of policy, on the consequences of the events of 1956 that are 
described and interpreted without bias. A special chapter on cultural life in the 2oth 
century has been added, as has a full documentation on political, including inter- 
national, facts, a fine biographical chapter on outstanding people, and a bibliography. 
The presentation of the volume is beyond praise; the many maps evoke admiration. 
Without exaggeration it may be safely assumed that this work is the best general 
survey on modern Poland published so far. 


* 
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Spain 
Lonco, Luter (Gallo). Die internationalen Brigaden in Spanien. 


Ubersetzt von Egon Wiszniewsky. Riitten und Loening, Berlin 1958. 
287 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 13.90. 


The well-known foreman of the Italian Communist Party, at the time Inspector- 
General of the International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War, here gives a survey 
of this unit during the first year of the war; the book closes with a description of the 
battle of Brunete in July 1937. The manuscript was composed immediately after and 
during the events described, which makes for a vivid style and for a better evocation 
of the “atmosphere” of the period. The maps enclosed reproduce the development of 
the front line and the military situations. 


Marti, Casmmiro. Origenes del Anarquismo en Barcelona. Prologo 
de J. Vicens Vives. Editorial Teide, Barcelona 1959. 146 pp. 


A great amount of primary and secondary sources have been studied by the author of 
this very full history of the Catalan labour movement about 1870 and, more in detail, 
the impact of Bakuninist ideas. Although the documentation is rather heavy, it offers 
in often extensive quotations a valuable survey of the relevant material. Parts of the 
book have appeared in a French version as articles in this journal. The book appeared 
as vol. I in the series B: Monografias issued by the Centro de Estudios Historicos Inter- 
nacionales. 


RENN, Lupwic. Im spanischen Krieg. Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
386 pp. Maps. DM. 8.40. 


In the form of a novel the well-known author here accounts his experiences in the 
Spanish Civil War, where he served as chief of staff of the eleventh International 
Brigade from November 1936 to the end of December, when the international 
brigades were withdrawn. Besides on the course of the struggle much information is 
given on atmosphere and morale within the brigade in different phases of the war. 


Switzerland 


Bircin, ALFRED. Geschichte des Geigy-Unternehmens von 1758 
bis 1939. Ein Beitrag zur Basler Unternehmer- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. J. R. Geigy S.A., Basel 1958. 322 pp. Ill. S.fr. 25.00. 


On the occasion of the second centenary of the Geigy Company this handsome book 
has been published, which describes the development of the firm. Praise is due to the 
author for the way in which he draws the great social ideas into his account; business 
life in the period of early capitalism, the influence of liberalism, the measures of the 
management regarding national protectionism, all these facets receive shafts of light. 
Besides this the social structure and the ideas of the Swiss and Baslian entrepreneurial 
class is thoroughly gone into. New technical and scientific processes and a continuously 
fluctuating demand in the market have naturally determined the direction in which 
the firm has developed after its beginning with the sale of pharmaceutical products - 
the course of this process and its intermediate phases are clearly illuminated. The 
set-up of this book is splendid: it is profusely illustrated and the notes and comments 
in the margin are very valuable. 
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Linpt, ANDREAS. Leonhard Ragaz. Eine Studie zur Geschichte und 


Theologie des religidsen Sozialismus. Evangelischer Verlag AG, 
Zollikon 1957. 283 pp. S.fr. 16.00. 


| For his study of Leonhard Ragaz’ theology the author has drawn principally on the 
| latter’s diaries and on letters by the younger Ragaz. His approach, however sympa- 

thetical to the Swiss religious socialist, does not prevent him from entering critically 
| into one or two points, as for instance into Ragaz’ representation of history as God’s 

work and his assertion, that here God’s intentions are repeatedly visible in the concrete. 
| Great attention is also paid to the role of the Church in Ragaz’ social Christianity, 

viz. that the Church as an institution is irrevocably a thing of the past, and that the 
| present secularization fulfils the purpose of the gospel. The book as a whole should 
| be considered a mature and valuable contribution to the study of religious socialism. 
| 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN A. The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite. A Case; Study 
of the Ukrainian Apparatus. Atlantic books, Fred. A. Praeger, New 


York; Stevens and Sons (Sweet and Maxwell Ltd.) 1959. 174 pp. 
$ 6.00; 25/-. 


Purge (i.e. since 1938, when Khrushchev became supreme party boss) the author has 
been able to make use of unpublished Soviet dissertations and other valuable material. 
One of his interesting conclusions is that “all the efforts of totalitarianism have not 
succeeded in producing uniformity even within the ruling nucleus of the regime” - 
). especially so in the Ukraine where the apparatus always was more of an oligarchy 

than in the rest of the U.S.S.R. The relations between the various groups and layers 
in the apparatus are analysed in great detail; it is especially this careful treatment of its 


e In this important case study of the party and state elite in the Ukraine since the Great 


he functioning which makes this study a major contribution to the understanding of the 
al Soviet system. 

ral ‘ . a 

re BALABANOFF, ANGELICA. Lenin visto da vicino. Opere Nuove, Roma 


1959. 225 pp. Ill. L. 800. 


The value of this little book lies mainly in the fact, that the writer and well-known 
socialist, Angelica Balabanoff, who lived in Russia for many years and knew Lenin 
personally, combines personal experience with an extensive knowledge of the Russian 
background. Her illumination of the October revolution bears witness to a pronounced 
socialist-anti-bolshevist inclination without, however, detracting from the essential 
objectivity of the argumentation. 





| 
ook | CHAMBRE, HENrtI. Le pouvoir soviétique. Introduction 4 l’étude de 
the | ses institutions. Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
| 


8 R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, Paris 1959. iv, 168 pp. F.fr. 950. 
ght. Mr. Chambre has set himself the task of elucidating the juridical aspects of Soviet 
arial government in a short, simple and easily surveyable study. He fully realizes the 
yusly cleavage between the ostensibly democratic form and the undemocratic functioning. 
hich He further signalizes the conception, radically different from western basic ideas, of 
cts - the relation between Law, State, and Party, which so confounds the study of the 
The Soviet legal and political bodies when undertaken in the customary way. This book is 
rents part 2 in the collection: “Comment ils sont gouvernés” of which Georges Burdeau is the 


general editor. 
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CuHocHiow, Nixoxaj. Recht auf Gewissen. Ein Bericht. Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 455 pp. DM. 16.80. 


The author who in 1954 was ordered to liquidate, in the service of the M.V.D., a 
leading anti-communist in West Germany, but informed this man instead and remained 
in the West as a political refugee, here records his experiences. The organisation of the 
M.V.D., instructions for espionage in the West and other interesting subjects come 
up for discussion in this book; the leading theme, however, is the gradually growing 
conflict between personal conscience and the political tasks assigned to him. 













































CuruscutscHow, N. S. Fir dauerhaften Frieden und friedliche 
Koexistenz. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 460 pp. DM. 4.00. 


Interviews with foreign correspondents and speeches have been collected in this 
volume; they were given, respectively held, during the months of January 1957 until 
and including May 1958. Many were devoted to international questions, especially 
the conditions for peaceful coexistence, others to the expectations of the successes 
on the home front. Some of the well-known letters (a.o. that to Bertrand Russell) 
have been included, as well as those to which they formed a reply. 


GourFINKEL, Nina. Lénine. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1959. 189 pp. 
F.fr. 450. 


A short popularised description of Lenin’s personal and political life is presented here 
in a very attractive edition with a large number of illustrations and facsimiles. In the 
appendix Lenin’s so-called testament (written in 1922 and intended for the XIIIth 
Congress in 1924) is printed; the text is based on the edition of the works of Lenin, 
which appeared in 1957 in Moscow. This little book is part 15 of the Collections 
microcosme: le temps qui court. 


Hapow, Marta. Paying Guest in Siberia. The Harvill Press, London 
1959. 190 pp. 15/—. 


The author, who was born in Poland, was deported to Siberia by the Russians in 1940. 
In this book she describes her experiences in the steppes of Kazakhstan, where she 
worked in a kolkhoz and where she had the opportunity of observing the deportees’ 
ways of living at first hand. Later she made her way to Persia; the details of this 
escape are also described. 


LENEMAN, Léon. La tragédie des Juifs en U.R.S.S. Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges 1959. 327 pp. Ill. B.fr. 120. 


Anti-semitism in the USSR is here extensively described, with quotations from 
documents and reports of eye-witnesses, and with the help of striking examples, such 
as what is styled here the “myth of Birobijan”, the killing of the Polish writers especially 
in the last period of Stalin’s regime, and the case of Erlich and Alter, leaders of the 
Polish Bund, who were executed in 1941. From Khrushchev, too, anti-semitic remarks 
and actions are registered, particularly of the time when he led the Partisans in the 
Ukraine. As a final issue Mr. Leneman studies the attitude of the Communist re- 
gime towards Zionism. 


Lenin, W. I. Werke, Band 12: Januar-Juni 1907; Band 31: April- 
Dezember 1920. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. viii, 556 pp.; x, 580 pp. 
DM. 6.50; DM. 6.50. 
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Lenin, W. I. Marx-Engels-Marxismus. Grundsatzliches aus Schriften 

| und Reden. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 568 pp. DM. 6.50. 

, L&NINE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 20: Décembre 1913-a0tit 1914. Editions 

4d | Sociales, Paris; Editions en Langues Etrangéres, Moscou 1959. 

| In the German edition of Lenin’s works the 12th volume contains a few items 
published here for the first time as does the 31st (in which no less than 21 documents 

| which were previously unknown — on the war against Poland, on point 20 of the 
conditions for membership in the Communist International, etc.). Of the well-known 

| speeches of Lenin the first volume mentioned contains those held before the Congress 





- of the Party April-May 1907; moreover a great many items reflect the difficult position 
| of the Party during the time after the defeat of the first revolution and the tactics 
his chosen towards the elections for the second Duma. Vol. 31 opens with the pamphlet 
til | on “Left Wing: An Infantile Disorder” and contains other most important items, 
lly | among others the speeches addressed to the second congress of the Comintern and 
ses notes “on the question of the dictatorship”. The 2oth vol. in the French edition begins 
ell) | with the “Critical notes on the national question” and many contributions on such 
issues as reunification of the party, “Populism”, and other causes of disagreement 
( between the parties of the Left.- The volume on the Marx-Engels-Marxism comprises 
yp. essays, prefaces, and extracts from other writings on these subjects. This book appeared 
| as vol. 50 in the Biicherei des Marxismus-Leninismus. 
- | Lin Yuranc. The Secret Name. The Soviet Record 1917-1958. 
be | Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1959. xxiii, 234 pp. 18/—. 
nin, | Vehement anti-communism and sharp ridicule characterize this book, which does not 
tions so much give a historical survey of “forty years of Soviet rule” as that it makes the 
contradictory and paradoxical elements in it a subject for criticism and caustic remarks. 
The gap between socialism, Marxism, humanitarian ideals on the one side, and the 
jon Soviet praxis on the other is the chief point of attack for the author, who makes use, 
among other things, of Milovan Djilas’ theory and Khrushchev’s speech at the X Xth 
940. ( Congress. He also provides a list of Soviet broken treaties, a series of parallels between 
a | Hitler and Stalin, and a number of words with meanings that can be declined at 
sae pleasure. 
"this 


MEHNERT, Kiaus. Der Sowjetmensch. Versuch eines Portraits nach 
zwolf Reisen in die Sowjetunion 1929-1957. 5. Aufl. Deutsche 


in. the 
ist re- 


even by the specialist reader, who in some cases certainly will find in the book inter- 
pretations that are open to doubt, but do not detract from the high general level of 
the book. 


de | Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 507 pp. DM. 16.80. 
| In less than three quarters of a year more than 50.000 copies of this book were printed 
from - which sufficiently proves its popularity. This popularity is fully deserved: The author 
such | gives a vivid description and analysis of various aspects of Soviet life and does not 
cially | shrink from taking positions deviating from common opinion. Especially every-day 
of the | life is discussed brilliantly and conclusions are drawn as to trends of development in 
narks | habits and thinking which are in any case stimulating and should not be neglected 
| 


pril- Mossg, W. E. Alexandc- II and the Modernization of Russia. The 
> pp. | English Universities Press Ltd., London 1958. 191 pp. 8/6. 


| The period 1855-1881 is here excellently summarized by the author, who draws all the 
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aspects of Alexander II’s reign into his discourse; the social reforms, such as the 
abolition of serfdom and the reform of the system of law, the economic development, 
especially the railway construction, and foreign policy. The investigation is extended 
to the factors responsible for the stagnation and the development towards a democratic 
and industrial Russia, which have created the situation out of which a policy of 
repression has arisen. This is one of the volumes in the Teach Yourself History 
Library. 


Park, ALEXANDER G. Bolshevism in Turkestan 1917-1927. Columbia 
University Press, New York 1957. xviii, 428 pp. Maps. $ 6.75. 


Communism in Turkestan is here studied in its wider context, i.e. the communist 
policy against national minorities. The author describes the way in which the original 
program of equalization in 1917 failed — he points to the new inequalities rising as a 
consequence of Bolshevist doctrines; the tendency to intensify the class struggle 
between the workers and the “exploiting class” within each nationality (while in this 
region only the latter were politically conscious and had the necessary qualifica- 
tions to enter the administration) perpetuated this inequality, and, moreover, the 
dividing line between industrial proletariat and petit-bourgeois corresponded in 
general with that between the former European immigrants and the natives. Mr. 
Park’s study is very detailed and profusely documented, and succeeds remarkably well 
in throwing light on one of the most interesting aspects of communist rule. This 
publication forms part of the Studies of the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 


Problemi del lavoro in U.R.S.S. Una rassegna della stampa sindacale. 
Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1958. 361 pp. L. 600. 


The articles collected in this book, no. 7 of the series of Documenti e discussioni, have 
appeared in the year 1956, but after the XXth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, in a number of Soviet periodicals, for instance Kommunist, Trud, and 
Literaturnaya Gazeta. As a whole they give a good idea of the consequences of the 
XXth Congress for the labour unions in the USSR. 


SENN, ALFRED EricH. The Emergence of Modern Lithuania. 
Columbia University Press, New York 1959. x, 272 pp. $ 6.00. 


The period under description in this book runs from 1917 to 1920 — a period which 
ended with the emergence of an independent Lithuanian State. The author succeeds 
well in disentangling the extremely confused political situation on the Baltic scene; 
the claims of the new Poland and Bolshevist Russia are minutely investigated, as is the 
German role in the process. On the latter subject the author refutes the accusation, 
often expressed in Polish quarters, that Lithuania was a German puppet state - 
although he admits, and also describes extensively, Germany’s great influence on the 
genuinely national movement. By refraining from isolating the Lithuanian movement 
for freedom, and by relating it, wherever possible, to international politics (Russian 
revolution, post-war policy of the Entente, the rise of the nationalities and self- 
determination), Mr. Senn succeeds in presenting the period clearly and logically. This 
book is one of the Studies of the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 


Trorsky, Lton. Ecrits. 1928-1940. Tome III. Publications de la 
Quatriéme Internationale, Paris 1959. 577 pp. F.fr. 1.600. 


The writings included in this collection are concerned with, respectively, the develop- 
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1e | ment in Germany in the period 1928-1933, and in Spain in the period 1931-1939. 
t, | The introduction is written by Michel Pablo, who, for instance, indicates the relevance 
d of Trotsky’s analysis to the development after the Second World War; an example 
ic is the “Bonapartist” regime of De Gaulle, whose policy in Algeria is said to be in 
of 


concordance with the wishes of banking capital and big industry. Mr. Pablo expresses 
the hope, that the Left avant-garde in Spain will proceed to the formation of a front 


of workers and peasants, in contrast to the present opportunist policy of the Spanish 
communists. 


Trorzki, Leo. Verratene Revolution. Veritas Verlag, Ziirich n.d. 
- 305 pp. DM. 8.90. 


| 
val | This new German edition (translated by Walter Steen from the Russian manuscript) 
| 


5a of Trotsky’s momumental criticism of the Stalinist system, written in 1936, is provided 
gle with a preface by J. Humbert-Droz, secretary of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party. 
his The latter gives a good introduction to the work, and comments on the events that 


took place after Trotsky’s death, in which he sees a confirmation of Trotsky’s analysis. 


the Mr. Humbert-Droz also goes into the “state-capitalistic” character of Soviet society, 
in which Trotsky denied, but which Mr. Humbert-Droz finds confirmed by the history 
Mr. of the past twenty years. 
vell 
his L’Ukraine dans le cadre de l’Est européen. Par I. Mirtchouk, J. 
ity. \ Leclercq, A. Choulguine e.a. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain, Paris 
a | 1957. 207 pp. B.fr. 145. 
In this book speeches and articles have been collected, which together illuminate a 
number of aspects of the Ukraine. The stress is on the Ukraine’s bonds with “Europe” 
ave and the West, and on Ukrainian nationalism regarding Muscovite Russia. I. Mit- 
y of chouk discusses the Ukraine’s position half-way between East and West, J Leclercq 
and the value of the nationalities, A. Choulguine gives a short survey of Ukrainian history, 
the | R. Yakemtchouk and P. de Visscher deal with the diplomatic and legal aspects, 
| I. Leskovytch with the religious situation, L. Dupriez with the standard of living, 
and M. Wasyliw with the economic forces. A contribution of a general nature by 
a. | F. Grégoire on the sources of Marx’s atheism and one by A. Koultchytskyi on the 
Marxist conception and the Ukrainian psyche are also included. 
—s | Wo.FE, BERNARD. The Great Prince Died. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


ene; | New York 1959. 398 pp. $ 4.50. 


s the This novel has been situated round the murder of Trotsky in Mexico and has been 


ite - personal staff in Mexico, has completely succeeded in reproducing the atmosphere of 


| 
tion, | made to fit the historical facts wherever possible. The author, who served on Trotsky’s 
n the those days, determined as it was by the purges, the hectic accusations of Trotsky by 
ment | the Stalinists, and the Hitler-Stalin pact. The Kronstadt rising is taken as a central 
ssian issue in the thoughts of Trotsky and those surrounding him at this time — the bloody 
self- | suppression of the rising is presented as an unjustifiable act, which has thrown its 
This | shadows far into the future. In an appendix a notably candid account is rendered of 
the position taken by the author. 

e la | Yugoslavia 


Dyjitas, Mrtovan. Anatomy of a Moral. Political Essays, ed. by 
elop- | Abraham Rothberg. With an introduction by Paul Willen. Fred. A. 
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Praeger Inc., New York; Thames & Hudson, London; Jacs. G. 
Robbers, Amsterdam 1959. xxxii, 181 pp. $ 2.95; 25/—. 


In this volume the 18 articles have been collected, that were published in Borba, 
October 1953-January 1954. One of them has lent its title to the volume; it is the 
one in which the author attacks the harshness of the conduct of the “arrived” wives 
of high-ranking members of the party towards one who is not of their clique. Other 
essays deal with the evils of bureaucratization of the party, the need for more freedom 
(Djilas wished a second, democratic-socialist party to be legally admitted) and a 
re-appraisal of communist theory. In many respects, they deserve even more attention 
than “The New Class” because of their more careful formulation. They were the 
immediate cause of the conflict of which their author became a victim. 


SHORTER WRITINGS 


American Labor’s Role in Less Developed Countries. A report on a conference held at 
Cornell University, October 12-17, 1958. New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1958. viii, 70 pp. 

Arbeidsovereenkomst. Supplement 5. N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij AE. E. Kluwer, 
Deventer [1959]. 

Archives in Israel. Summary of Resolutions Adopted and Lectures Given at the First 
Convention of the Israel Archives Association held on March 12, 1957, at Hillel 
House, Jerusalem. The Israel Archives Association, Jerusalem 1958. xv, 41 pp. 

Archives in Israel. Surveys on the Institutional Members of the Israel Archives Association. 
The Israel Archives Association, Jerusalem 1959. vi, 6 pp. 

BarzEL, MEINHARD. Fiir und Wider das Miteigentum. Freiheit und Ordnung, Heft 4. 
Hrsg. vom Heinrich Pesch Haus, Mannheim. Verlag Winfried Werk, Augsburg 1958. 
31 pp. 

BeckEL, ALBRECHT. Unser Staat und die Macht der Interessenverbande. Freiheit und 
Ordnung, Heft 1. Hrsg. vom Heinrich Pesch Haus, Mannheim. Verlag Winfried 
Werk, Augsburg 1958. 26 pp. 

Behind the Headlines. A Program Technique for Studying Intergroup Relations. Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York 1959. 23 pp. 

Bern, ALEx. Some Early Herzl Letters. Reprint from Herzl Year Book, Vol. I. Herzl 
Press, New York 1958. 33 pp. 

Bern, A., and M. Heymann. Records of Jewish Past Coming To Israel. Reprinted from 
the Zionist Year Book 5719. 7 pp. 

Butacn, Kart. Der gerechte Leistungslohn. Freiheit und Ordnung, Heft 6. Hrsg. vom 
Heinrich Pesch Haus, Mannheim. Verlag Winfried Werk, Augsburg 1958. 31 pp. 
Buozzi, Bruno. Scritti dell’esilio. A cura di Alessandro Schiavi. Note biografiche di 

Armando Sessi. Opere Nuove, Roma 1959. 189 pp. 

CHRISTIANSEN, Ernst. Gli sviluppi ideologici del socialismo democratico in Danimarca. 
Opere Nuove, Roma 1959. 57 pp. 

Corr, GrorcE D. H. Le vie del socialismo. Opere Nuove, Roma 1958. 79 pp. 

Cottiva, Paoto. Camillo Prampolini e i lavoratori reggiani. Opere Nuove, Roma 1958. 
181 pp. 

Comrort, GrorcE O. Professional Politicians. A Study of British Party Agents. Annals 
of American Research. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. vii, 65 pp. 
Conferenza Agraria Nazionale. Partito Socialista Italiano. Atti e resoconto. Roma 25-27 

novembre 1957. Edizioni Avanti! Milano, Roma 1958. 271 pp. 
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